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A  DAY  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AN   ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN  DANDY. 

BT  THB  AUTHOB  OF  "  AZETH:   THE  EOrrTIAN." 

It  seeniB  a  contradiction  to  speak  of  a  dand^  of  Ancient  Egypt ;  of 
that  stem  valley  with  its  wide  faith,  its  dark  philosophy,  its  eternal  py* 
lamids  and  mighty  works :  it  seems  impossible  that  a  land  which  brought 
forth  such  enduring  mementos  of  its  majesty,  should  have  also  cradled 
children  whose  sole  existence  was  a  gentle  vanity,  whose  worst  sin  was 
folly,  whose  highest  virtue  was  harmlessness  from  their  very  weakness. 
As  little  as  for  fair  fragile  flowers  on  the  rough  rock  should  we  think  to 
find  our  curled  and  perfumed  fop,  a  thing  of  such  inanity  and  foolishness, 
in  the  same  country  as  that  which  Isls  and  Osiris  blessed,  and  for  which 
Ilameses  and  Psamettichus  bled.  Amidst  that  giant  structure  filled 
with  its  colossal  figures  of  such  surpassing  grandeur,  rearing  up  his 
gentle  life  like  a  young  blue  blossom  m  the  Theban  tombs,  stands  forth 
the  Egyptian  dandy.  Speak  tenderly  of  h)s  follies ;  cover  up  his  frail- 
ties with  the  wide  cloak  of  charity;  there  are  more  noxious  weeds 
on  the  bosom  of  the  earth  than  our  vain  young  fop ;  and  though  he  does 
but  little  ffood  in  his  brief  day,  save  perhaps  to  mark  by  contrast  how 
grand  and  noble  a  thing  humanity  may  be  made,  vet  even  for  his  pueri- 
lities we  have  patience,  even  for  ms  foolish  life  we  nave  love. 

A  dandy  in  Egypt ! — a  thing  of  paint  and  perfume,  of  lisping  speech 
and  empty  braio,  in  that  valley  which  the  Nile  bound  with  its  living 
zone,  the  holy  tomb'  of  the  members  of  a  €rod !  Strange  union  this ; 
strange  comradeship  in  blood  and  land  for  the  descendants  of  Menes  and 
for  the  subjects  of  the  Pharaohs.  But  in  Egypt  too  the  earth  brought 
forth  the  corn-field  and  the  poppy  together ;  and  among  her  sons  were 
the  true  and  the  reverent,  the  earnest  and  the  thoughtful,  walking 
thiough  crowds  of  fools  and  foplings  whose  lives  were  but  the  scarlet 
poppies  of  the  corn-field.  Side  by  side  with  the  swart  priest  who 
knows  such  deep  things  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God,  stands  that  gentle, 
vain,  bejewelled  thing,  to  whom  art  and  science  are  but  master-workmen 
for  his  luxury,  to  whom  the  grand  world  of  his  religion  is  but  illimitable 
darkness,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  adytum  a  chaos  of  terrifying  dread 
where  he  is  lost  without  redemption.  To  him  each  mythe  is  a  practical 
&ct,  which  he  must  believe  against  reason  as  he  best  may ;  eacn  legen- 
dary impersonation  is  a  living  existence  which  he  must  reconcile  with  the 
known  laws  of  nature  as  he  can.  He  has  neither  fsuth  nor  courage  to 
pierce  the  outward  husk  and  find  the  truth  which  lay  concealed  beneath 
all  these  wrappages  of  mythe,  and  God,  and  sacred  life.  He  believes  in 
the  outward  ;  and  fears  for  piety's  sake  the  daring  which  would  lead  him 
to  examine  his  belief.  For  the  priest  understanding,  for  the  fopling 
credence :  but  can  any  man  believe  if  he  does  really  understand  ?    And 
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yet  a  faith  without  scTutiny  is  but  cowardice  before  the  truth,  though 
zealots  name  that  scrutiny  blasphemy,  and  its  result,  if  against  the  public 
religion,  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  actual  sins  of  the  day.  Our  dandy 
is  no  religionist,  he  is  no  philosopher ;  delicately  he  walks  through  the 
flower-gardens  of  Ii£d,  but  the  brick-kiln,  and  the  quarry,  and  the  har- 
vest-field, and  the  workshops  of  the  more  stalwart,  he  passes  by  as  over- 
stem  schools  for  his  dainty  senses.  His  God  is  pleasure ;  and  nis  shrine 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  temple  or  in  the  labour- field. 

Yet  though  they  nambered  coquettes  and  fops  among  diem,  there  was 
but  little  foUy  for  all  that  in  the  "  Sons  of  Khem."  For  the  most  part 
they  were  grave  and  solemn:  even  in  their  lightest  arts  still  recurring  to 
the  mysteries  of  their  fedth,  and  in  their  grander  works  proving  a  subli- 
mity of  idea  overwhelming  to  us  of  this  pigmy  day.  But  diey  had  both 
luxuiy  and  humour,  aye,  and  the  spirit  of  beauty  too  among  them ;  though 
many  will  smile  at  this,  remembering  only  the  stiff,  flat,  angular  fifl^ures 
painted  in  red  and  blue  and  yeUow  on  the  walls,  with  disproportioned 
shoulders  drawn  in  front  when  the  figure  itself  is  in  profile,  with  hands 
long,  lean,  and  skinny,  and  fingers  joined  together  most  uselessly,  with 
large  flat  feet  advanced  before  each  other  in  a  mode  which  rendered  looo« 
motion  impossible ;  all  these  ofiences  against  artistic  beauty  will  rise  up 
in  condemnation  of  our  words,  and  we  diall  be  voted  a  theorist  who  takes 
ideas  for  substances  and  wishes  for  actualities.  Forget  their  delineation 
of  the  human  figure,  where  the  archaic  stiflness  of  a  rude  and  eariy  time 
was  perpetuated  for  sanctity  in  a  refined  and  cultivated  age,  and  instead 
of  priests  and  kin^  (though  we  often  find  much  sweetness,  dignity,  and 
grace,  with  ail  their  ane^arity  and  wooden  hardness),  look  at  those  things 
which  the  narrowing  hand  of  religion  had  not  touched.  Their  vases^ 
cups,  baskets,  jewellery,  and  furniture,  illustrate  thdr  perception  and  ap- 
preciation of  beauty ;  while  their  architecture  and  statuary  attest  to  their 
grandeur,  their  sublimity,  their  majesty ;  and  their  punted  satires  prove 
tile  humorousness  which  lurked  beneatn  all  their  gravity  and  solid  stem 
philosophy. 

The  Egyptian  architecture  stands  alone.  Ndther  Parthenon  nor 
Erechtheion,  neither  Temple  of  Theseus  nor  Fane  of  Artemis,  neither 
Olympeion  nor  Choragic  monument,  nor  any  of  the  most  beautiful  temples 
of  Greece,  rich  as  she  was  in  all  noble  stractures,  were  more  harmonious 
in  detail  or  more  grand  in  idea  than  the  Nile-wadied  Gods'  houses.  Sym- 
metry in  the  parts,  and  a  visilile  intention  throughout  the  whole,  made 
Egypt's  temples  the  noblest  buildings  in  the  world.  The  heart  of  the 
nation  was  in  the  work ;  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  result  must  be 
proportionately  gjand. 

As  to  their  satire,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  how  massive  and  severe  was 
tiie  genius  of  the  Mizraimites.  They  had  nothing  of  the  Athenian's  lighter 
graces,  they  had  nothing  (to  judge  by  analogy)  of  the  sparkling  wit,  the 
rapid  flow  of  genial  life,  the  graceful  gay  luxuriousness,  the  thoughtiess 
chace  of  pleasure,  which  formed  the  duef  elements  of  Ionian  existence  ; 
but  a  staid  humour,  a  seriousness  even  in  frivolity,  a  jpower  even  in  weak- 
ness, appear  through  tiie  Egyytian  efforts  of  paintea  satiric  poetry.  And 
thus  we  exhume  tom  scrolls  and  half-effaced  pictures  of  Utinff  satire,  to- 
gether with  sacred  bird  and  adored  divinity,  together  witii  holy  amulet 
and  mystic  scarab,  piled  up  around  the  blackened  corse  of  what  was  once 
the  casket  of  so  much  proud  fierrid  life.    The  tombs  on  {he  lonely  desert- 
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sands  giTe  these  to  the  Arah  fellah  and  the  English  nohle,  and  with  them 
one  of  the  saddest  moral  lessons  we  may  leam. 

In  onr  example  of  Egyptian  frivolity,  an  Egyptian  dandy,  we  shall  see 
whether  in  him,  too,  are  not  the  characteristics  of  the  nation,  despite  all 
Ms  efforts  to  overlay  the  core  of  native  solemness  with  the  foreign  gilding 
of  gaiety  and  laxury.  See  him  as  he  rises  from  that  elegantly-shipped 
ana  highly-chased  hronze  bedstead,  tossing  aside  the  fine  linens  so  sweetly  . 
perfomed  and  so  richly  embroidered,  perhaps  in  his  eagerness  tossing 
them  on  the  blue  and  ornamented  alabaster  head-pillow  where  his  head 
has  rested  the  whole  night  throogh,  his  soul  luxuriating  in  the  dreams 
&at  floated  about  him.  Grave  and  decorous  is  his  mien,  for  all  that  he 
is  still  young  enoi^  to  gain  pardon  for  any  levity  ;  his  first  waking 
leflectioii  is,  whether  the  gods  have  spoken  favourably  to  him  through  his 
draams,  and  whether  they  promise  him  good  fortune  during  the  day  by 
the  omen  of  the  words  first  heard.  If  words  of  pleasant  import,  if  a 
blessing  or  the  promise  of  a  happy  future,  if  words  of  praise,  or  love,  or 
kindneBS,  then  his  brow  is  smooth  and  bright  as  a  young  child's,  and  the 
smiles  which  play  around  his  lips  have  in  them  a  worid  of  mindless  hap- 
piness never  seen  in  the  smiles  of  men.  And  lighter,  too,  is  the  weighty 
poriness  of  the  toilet,  than  if  weeping,  wrangling,  discomfort,  dispraise,  or 
soRow,  have  first  greeted  him  as  he  awoke  from  his  long  soft  sleep.  The 
flight  of  birds,  favourable  if  to  the  right  hand,  ominous  if  to  the  left,  has 
also  the  power  to  afifect  our  dandy  as  he  watches  them  sail  across  the 
si]nare  opening  from  which  he  has  withdrawn  the  drapery  that  curtuned 
out  the  sun  ;  and  by  such  signs  as  these  he  interprets  of  the  wrath  or 
finroor  of  the  gods ;  by  such  small,  simple,  fortuitous,  events  the  will  of 
the  Great  Creator,  the  design  of  the  Awful  Wisdom,  is  &ihomed  and 
displayed.     This  is  called  piety. 

fie  the  auguries  as  they  may,  his  day  begins  with  that  diurnal  curse 
of  civilised  man,  to  shave  or  to  be  shaved,  as  custom  and  character  make 
it  verb  active  or  passive.  The  Egyptian  man  of  fashion  and  breeding  would 
probably  imitate  the  upper  class  of  his  country,  and  that  upper  class  was 
the  priestly.  This  was  Mizraim's  aristocracy  ;  and  wisely  and  mightily 
had  they  welded  the  poUtical  and  ecclesiastical  power  into  one  giant  swoid 
of  rule,  under  which  the  laymen  passed  as  captives  under  the  harrows. 
Now  the  priests,  we  are  told  by  dear  old  Herodotus,  shaved  the  whole 
body  fi>r  the  sake  of  a  cleanliness  well-prized  in  a  country  which  forbade 
swine's  flesh  and  produced  palm-trees  ;  and  to  be  in  this  hieratic  fashion 
oar  dandy  passes  under  the  knife.  Perhaps  it  is  of  finely  tempered  steel, 
beantifiilfy  damaskeened,  or  inlaid  with  gold  ;  most  likely  it  is  of  this,  or 
even  a  richer  pattern,  if  belonging  to  himself ;  but  if  the  property  of  the 
barber  then  a  blade  of  metal,  plain  and  unomamented,  or  simpler  still,  a 
diarp  flake  of  Ethiopian  flint  shocks  our  fopling*s  dehcacy  uid  removes 
his  hairy  superfluities  at  the  same  time.  But  as  the  Egyptians  hedged 
round  all  things  pertaining  to  their  reli^on  with  peculiar  sanctity,  and  as 
diese  Ethiopian  flints  were  used  by  the  incisor  to  the  embalmer,  it  is  pro- 
baUe  that  the  laity  wdre  not  thus  far  honoured.  For  in  all  its  branches 
embalming  was  a  highly  religious  rite  ;  and  every  tlune  connected  with 
it,  excepting  the  incisor  before  mentioned,  was  endowed  with  a  peculiar 
sacredness  unknown  to  the  uninitiated. 

After  the  shaving  comes  the  bath,  the  most  delicious  of  the  luxuries 
with  which  every  hour  of  the  day  is  enframed  as  gems  in  gorgeous  casings. 
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While  he  lies  in  the  large  cool  marble  bed,  whose  sides  are  covered  all 
over  with  glowing  pictui-es  and  marked  with  gay  devices,  the  huge  jars  or 
amphorae  of  unglazed  porous  earthenware  stand  round,  from  whence 
the  cold  fresh  water  is  poured  over  him  in  a  gentle  stream  by  his  careful 
attendants,  and  flowers  and  fruits  are  strown  upon  the  bath  to  delight  the 
voluptuary  idliog  there.  Sweet  herbs  are  gathered  up  in  handfuls  ;  fresh 
flowers  are  heaped  upon  the  stands  in  a  pyramid  of  perfumed  loveliness ; 
and  the  finest  gums  and  essences  of  Arabia  are  burnt  or  scattered  round. 
What  a  heaven  he  lies  in  now  !  with  the  bright  water  laving  his  delicate 
body,  the  breath  of  the  young  blossoms  and  the  heavier  scents  of  the 
burning  incense  wreathing  about  him,  every  luxury  of  nature  and  of 
art  collected  there  for  his  sole  pleasure,  and  he  himself  one  of  a  land 
which  was  supreme  in  the  earth,  one  of  a  race  which  the  gods  loved  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  and  polluted  brethren.  Bright  thoughts  are 
they  which  fleet  through  his  mind  as  the  clear  water  slowly  trickles 
round  1 

And  now  his  body  must  be  anointed  with  unguents,  and  scented  with 
other  and  more  precious  perfumes  of  that  dear  Araby  whose  very  soil  is 
odorous,  so  steeped  in  all  most  exquisite  sweetness  is  it.  The  ointment  is 
so  precious  that  it  is  bought  with  many  a  one  of  those  massive  golden 
rings,  or  circular  bars,  which  he  keeps  in  the  treasure  chests  and  closets, 
piled  up  in  small  pyramids  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion.  After 
Lis  body,  not  his  own  natural  mother-given  hair,  but  that  large,  bushy, 
curled,  and  plaited  wig  which  hangs  on  the  cedar-wood  stand  near  his 
ebony  dressing-table,  must  also  be  scented  and  anointed.  The  slave  who 
pours  the  unctuous  drops  on  those  black  threads  is  careful  not  to  allow  the 
smallest  stain  to  fall  on  the  carved  and  gilded  stand.  For  our  dandy  dis- 
dains all  his  native  woods.  The  sycamore,  tamarisk,  acacia,  and  dom- 
palm  trees  are  not  fit  to  form  the  nirniture  of  his  aristocratic  chambers  ; 
or  if  admitted,  it  is  only  when  dyed,  or  stained,  or  gilded,  or  veneered^  or 
painted,  that  he  could  suffer  their  homeliness  to  make  part  of  a  collection 
so  rare  and  costly.  Cedar,  ebony,  ivory,  cinnamon- wood,  all  and  eveiy 
richest  produce  of  distant  lands  he  diligently  collects  together  in  that  place 
of  refinement :  and  one  of  their  charms  to  him  is  their  very  costliness. 

His  eyes  and  eyebrows  must  now  be  painted  with  the  black  kohl  or 
coUyrium,  which  he  keeps  in  a  small  case  made  of  fine  porcelain,  or  of 
the  substance  called  the  false  emerald,  of  the  lazule  stone,  of  transparent 
glass,  of  agate,  gem,  or  gold,  as  it  suits  his  fancy.  This  case  or  bottle 
has  separate  compartments,  into  which  is  carefully  plunged  the  slight 
bronze  or  golden  needle ;  for  it  is  a  delicate  operation,  requiring  skill 
and  much  dexterity.  In  this  practice  of  blackening  his  eyes  he  imitates 
the  example  of  the  sweet  women  of  his  land,  whose  languishing  orbs 
have  been  the  theme  of  praise  for  ages  long.  He  cannot  have  more 
bright  examples  than  the  women  of  his  day  ;  superior  then  and  ever  in 
all  the  graces  and  adornments  of  life  man  cannot  err  when  he  takes 
them  as  his  guides.  Our  dandy  thinks  this,  though  his  lips  are  silent, 
as  he  looks  into  that  round  highly-polished  metal  mirror,  whose  gilded 
handle,  formed  perhaps  in  the  likeness  of  Athor,  the  dearest  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  goddesses,  brings  a  mingled  sense  of  religious,  personal, 
and  human  admiration,  as  the  goddess,  himself,  or  the  woman,  is  the 
image  most  regarded. 

His  robe  of  fine  linen  fnnged  and  bordered  with  purple,  blue,  or  scar- 
let, the  breast  and  shoulder-straps  being  worked  in  gold,  and  the  full 
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sleeves  daintily  plaited,  is  then  brought  to  him.  It  is  in  the  hot  summer 
solstice,  so  he  wears  no  other  garment  save  this  long  loose  flowing  linen 
one,  which  he  fastens  round  his  waist  t)y  a  girdle  worked  in  variegated 
colours,  stiff  and  heavy,  and  rustling  with  gold  and  silk  embroidery. 
Clmns,  bracelets,  armlets,  necklaces,  rings  of  gold  chased  and  plain,  and 
others  of  lazule,  gem,  or  finest  porcelain,  complete  his  equipments  of  a 
gentleman  at  home.  The  chains  are  surpassingly  beautiful ;  they  are 
variously  patterned  ;  some  are  formed  into  small  pendant  leaves,  some 
are  long  irregular  beads,  some  are  rows  of  sacred  amulets,  the  scarab  and 
the  ibis  and  the  cynocephalus  the  most  frequent,  and  others  are  imitations 
of  flowers  which  gold  and  gem  together  fashion  right  livingly.  Elegant 
sandals  of  papyrus  or  of  painted  leather  are  the  last  to  be  indued  ;  and 
now  the  finely-dressed  gentleman  issues  from  his  dormitory  into  that 
temple  of  art  and  luxury  where  his  daily  life  is  spent.  He  might  be  one 
of  the  gods  of  the  £des,  he  is  so  rich  in  his  investiture,  so  gorgeous  in 
his  adornments  ;  he  looks  scarcely  a  son  of  this  common  every-day  world 
as  he  treads  the  shining  floor  so  haughtily,  mincing  his  dainty  feet,  and 
seeming  as  though  nature  had  been  created  solely  for  him.  His  slaves 
feel  the  influence  of  the  high  superiority  which  riches  and  rank  have 
given  ;  and  they  bend  their  necks  in  ail  lowliness,  casting  down  their 
eyes  with  humility,  and  speaking  below  their  breath  for  fear,  lest  their 
august  master  should  deem  they  thought  themselves  men  such  as  himself, 
Aye,  aye,  even  in  Egypt,  grand,  great,  glorious  Egypt,  reigns  the  bale- 
fiu  spirit  of  respect  for  that  which  claims  it  by  nought  more  holy  than 
accident  or  arbitrary  apportionment  I 

The  breakfast  or  morning  meal,  which  it  is  the  next  personal  duty  of 
our  dandy  to  despatch,  is  probably  light  and  simple,  as  with  the  Greeks, 
and  early  Romans,  and  all  the  nations  of  former  times  of  whom  we  know  any 
thing  certain.  A  few  vegetables,  a  little  wheaten  bread,  fruits  according 
to  the  season,  cucumbers,  melons,  peaches,  dates,  grapes,  quinces,  nuts,  or 
figs,  a  draught  of  light  Teniatic  wine  much  diluted,  which  he  pours  f^m 
an  unglazed  jar  into  an  alabaster  cup,  the  scent  of  the  roses  or  bay  leaves 
with  which  the  amphora  has  been  closed  still  lingering  on  the  sparkling 
drops,  complete  the  early  repast.  There  is  nothing  of  the  grosser  luxury 
of  northern  nations  ;  nothing  of  the  heavy  voluptuousness  of  the  mid- 
day meals  ;  all  is  simple,  light,  easily  prepared  and  easily  partaken, 
leaving  him  free  for  what  active  exertion  he  may  choose  to  make. 

But  oh !  no  active  exertion  yet !  It  is  too  delicious  to  lie  on  the 
painted,  cushioned  couch,  before  which  is  placed  the  round  table  with  its 
gorgeous  colours  and  well-worked  carving,  strown  as  it  is  with  all  the 
loveliest  flowers  of  the  Nile-gardens  ;  it  is  too  delicious  to  lie  so  luxuri- 
ously there,  slowly  sipping  the  cool  wine,  or  plucking  the  purple  grapes 
one  by  one  from  their  curling  stem,  gazing  on  the  bright  river  as  it 
rushes  by,  bearing  on  its  broad  bosom  such  wealth  and  life  ;  he  cannot 
rise  just  yet  to  dispose  of  himself  for  the  day.  No  ;  he  will  recline  there 
some  moments  longer,  counting  the  sails  as  they  elide  past,  and  judging 
fix)m  the  shape  and  equipments  of  the  boats  on  what  service  they  speed. 
The  merchant-gallies  are  easily  distinguishable,  by  the  simplicity  of  their 
fittings  and  the  absence  of  all  superfluity  in  adornment  or  in  furniture, 
from  those  gay  barks  with  painted  sails  and  flower-formed  prows  which 
steal  up  and  down  the  great  river,  bearing  but  one  cargo  of  love  and 
pleasure,  bound  but  to  one  harbour  of  delight.     Their  gay  streamers. 
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iheir  beautiful  painted  hulls,  their  bright  oars  fashioned  and  coloured  into 
mimic  flowers,  the  laughter,  song,  and  music  which  poured  from  them, 
made  even  our  dandy  feel  a  faint  wish  that  he  might  for  once  be  uncon- 
yentional,  for  once  be  free  and  gay,  according  to  nature  and  not  accord- 
ing to  society.  But  loud  mirth  was  in  Egypt,  as  in  Athens,  a  mark  of 
vulgarity  which  no  well-bred  gentleman  would  ever  dream  of  indulging* 
So  strictly  do  men  think  it  needful  to  bar  in  yon  hoyden  Nature  from 
roaming  and  acting  at  her  will.  Something  like  a  faint  sigh,  as  he  hears 
the  merry  music  and  the  loud  laughter  revelling  on  the  young  breeze^  ia 
followed  by  a  glance  of  conscious  superiority,  a  smile  of  pride  as  he  re- 
flects on  his  own  patrician  refinement ;  his  nigh  place  of  birth  and  educa- 
tion and  riches,  raising  him  so  far  above  that  meaner  herd  who  might 
safely  laugh  and  sing  in  all  their  rude  vulgarity.  Society  does  not  re- 
yenge  herself  on  bom  plebeians. 

The  occupations  of  uie  day  must  at  last  be  commenced.  It  is  yet  yeiy 
eariy,  long  before  the  sun  has  gained  his  strength,  perhaps  before  he  has 
fully  risen.  Our  dandy  has  messages  to  send,  or  visits  to  pay,  or  business 
to  attend  to  at  his  country-seat  or  farm,  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mile,  not  far  horn  this  city  of  Thebes  in  which  he  dwells.  If  he  must 
transmit  his  afiections  or  his  courtly  greetings  before  setting  out,  his  slave  . 
brings  him  his  painted  wooden  case,  together  with  an  embossed  and  em- 
broidered leathern  ba^,  very  fine  and  soft,  in  which  are  his  writing-ma- 
terials. And  then  after  due  consideration,  our  dandy,  though  a  good 
scribe,  never  doing  any  thing  in  a  hurry,  ^reads  before  him  a  sheet  of 
the  best  superfine  "  three  di^ts  broad"  papyrus,  and  on  it  indites  his  letter 
in  the  popular  or  demotie  ^aracters.  How  highly  scented  is  that  papy- 
voM  !  how  delicately  trimmed  that  reed  1  Who  but  a  dandy  such  as  oun 
could  ever  fashion  lines  so  fine  and  smaU,  so  suitable  for  the  delicate  hand 
that  ti«oed  them !  With  no  small  pride  he  folds  up  his  well-written 
document,  fastening  it  with  a  string,  and  inscribing  it  to  its  destina- 
tion. 

The  first  labour  completed,  the  slaves  are  summoned  ;  and  after  having 
flung  over  his  loose  linen  robe  a  doak  of  soft  white  wool,  he  goes  fortA 
into  the  street  attended  by  them,  and  carrying,  as  his  peculiar  mark  of 
gentility,  a  long  cherry-wood  stick  which  is  beautifully  carved  and  par- 
tially gilded  ;  the  same  stick,  or  rather  staff,  is  also  used  by  the  Baby- 
lonians ;  and  not  unfrequentiy  it  is  made  the  index  to  the  bearer's  station 
and  fortune.  In  Thebes,  where  the  priesthood  was  the  haute  noblesse^ 
it  was  the  aim  of  every  well-regulated  mind  to  appear  as  priestly  as  he 
was  able ;  hence  the  stick  always  carried  in  religious  processions  (very 
probably  originally  vrith  some  mythic  intention  or  allusion),  became  after- 
wards a  sign  of  high  breeding  m  the  laity,  as  approaching  them  in  one 
outward  circumstance*  at  least  with  the  hieratic  nobility. 

The  sun  rapidly  becomes  more  powerful ;  our  dabdy  is  increasing  in 
indolence.  Then  his  light  chariot  must  be  brought  out,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible with  slaves,  cherry-wood  staff,  umbreUa-fui,  and  all,  to  &ce  the 
burning  heat  of  an  Egyptian  summer  day.  The  diariot  is  brought,  and 
the  young  noble  steps  slowly  into  the  open  body.  The  two  powerful 
Nubian  horses  harnessed  with  straps  finom  the  head,  not  along  the  flanks, 
bear  him  like  lightning  throi\gh  the  streets,  clattering  noisily  down  the 
great  avenues,  and  past  the  colossi,  and  through  the  squares,  and  by  the 
temeni  or  sacred  enclosures,  till  they  bring  him  to  his  Mend's  house. 
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His  host  leceires  him  with  the  customary  compliments  of  the  palm-leaf 
fim,  (no  contemptible  offering  in  Mizraim),  with  the  bowl  of  dear  wator 
for  the  ablution  so  necessary  to  health  and  comfort  alike,  with  the  tray 
of  fruits  and  light  wine  and  sweet  cakes,  with  fresh  bunches  of  flowers  and 
lotus  garlands  too,  if  he  is  indeed  a  truelover  of  ELhem,  the  god  of  gardens, 
trith  flatteries  grarely  uttered  and  staid  courtesies  soberly  offered ;  with 
all  the  still  and  quiet  reverence  with  which  society,  even  among  young 
^'bloods,**  is  carried  on  in  Egypt.  Our  dandy,  leaving  his  cherry-wood  slick 
in  charge  of  the  slaves  at  the  door,  and  returning  with  equal  gravity  the 
sober  compliments  so  sdffiy  offered,  talks  learnedly  on  the  merits  of  the 
new  dancing  men  and  women  which  some  enterprising  <'  choragos''  has 
obtained,  or  else  he  discusses  the  wares  of  the  foreign  merchants,  the  voices 
of  the  choristers,  and  in  a  lower  tone,  the  meaning  of  the  public  omens, 
the  health  of  the  Holy  Bull,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  last  procession.  He 
then  takes  leave^  mounts  his  chariot,  and  speeds  away  to  his  farm. 

He  first  hears  from  the  scribe,  or  overseer,  the  state  of  the  stock  and 
crops  ;  whether  sickness  has  attacked  the  young  heifers  or  if  the  tender 
calves  have  died,  whether  the  sheep  have  failed  and  the  goats  forgotten 
to  live  ;  however  bad  may  be  the  news,  the  unlucky  ovei^eer  must  repeat 
it  all,  even  if  the  thousand  eggs  sent  to  the  public  oven  have  been  spoiled 
in  the  baking,  and  so  no  chickens  are  hatched  this  time,  or  if  the  best 
heifer  on  the  farm,  which  had  been  piously  destined  for  holy  sacrifice^  has 
fidlen  sick  and  refused  its  food,  and  hence  is  unfit  for  god  or  man.  For 
diat  which  had  once  been  consecrate  by  its  dedication  to  the  deities  was 
afterwards  unfit,  because  too  holy,  for  human  use.  He  next  inspects  the 
gardens,  cross  or  glad,  as  the  scribe's  tale  has  been  one  of  failure  or  sac« 
cess.  He  visits  the  vineyards  and  the  orchards  and  the  wine-press.  If  it 
is  the  vintage-time,  he  wishes  that  his  wine  could  be  procurea  without  all 
those  naked  feet  being  first  bathed  in  its  ruddy  drops :  the  custom  of 
**  treading  out  the  grape,"  though  so  universal,  displeases  his  aristocratic 
mind  ;  and  he  wishes  that  the  gods  had  made  him  a  genius  (in  his  lan- 
guage a  prophet  or  a  priest),  and  so  he  might  invent  some  better  and 
more  cleanly  mode  of  wine-niaking.  He  then  selects  those  of  the  young 
kids  which  his  overseer  points  out  as  most  fit  to  browse  off  the  superflu- 
ous buds  and  shoots  of  the  growing  fruit-trees  ;  and  he  believes,  poor 
harmless  puppet,  when  he  obeys  the  directing  mind  of  the  scribe  with 
soch  solemn  inanity  as  makes  the  very  agent  smile  in  secret  at  his  master, 
that  he  himself  has  been  the  originator  of  such-and-such  ideas,  the  organ 
of  such-and-such  commands.  Poor  dandified  land-owner  that  he  is! 
He  knows  infinitely  more  of  precious  stones,  and  fine  linen,  and  handsome 
women,  than  he  does  of  the  rougher  details  of  a  farm-yard. 

Having  given  his  orders  slowly  and  deliberately  he  prepares  to  visit  the 

irved  imd  well-stocked  fishery  on  his  property.     The  river  is  to  the 

ptian  what  the  moor  is  to  the  European.     There  he  takes  his  sport 

L  singly  and  en  battue. 
The  byblos  boat  is  launched  (it  is  so  light  that  it  can  be  carried  on  the 
shoulders  and  removed  from  place  to  place  like  a  folding-stool)  ;  the 
gamekeeper  attends  ;  fish-hooks,  nets,  and  spears  are  thrown  into  the 
boat ;  and  slings  and  stones  and  curved  or  straight  sticks  show  that  he 
mtends  to  diversify  his  day's  sport.  Worst  of  all,  a  faithless  bird,  taught 
by  her  captors  one  of  their  own  vices,  flies  to  the  boat's-head,  where  she 
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stands  to  lure  ber  unsuspecting  kind  into  the  same  power  as  that  which 
has  enslaved  herself.  Faithless  bird,  with  thy  tender  cries,  thy  voice  of 
pity  and  of  prayer,  thy  fluttering  wings  of  entreaty,  thy  bending  head  of 
caressing  love ;  false,  lying,  treacherous  bird !  thy  deceitfulness  hath 
passed  into  a  proverb  which,  orig^ated  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  pyra- 
mids, has  come  down  in  all  its  force  even  to  us,  northern  barbarians  of 
the  island  of  the  far  West ! 

Our  young  heir  is  far  too  deeply  steeped  in  luxury  and  idleness  to 
venture  on  the  rougher  chase  of  the  hippopotamos,  or  of  the  crocodile. 
He  is  too  foppishly  staid  to  disturb  the  stem  serenity  of  his  appearance  by 
that  vigorous  throw  of  the  barbed  spear  and  the  rapid  cast  of  the  noosed 
rope  which  such  chase  requires.  Why,  he  would  ruffle  his  garments^ 
discompose  his  flowing  hair,  disarrange  his  flowery  garlands,  and  make 
himself  excessively  hot  and  uncomfortable  for  no  good !  No  ;  the  gende 
sport  of  angling,  the  tranquil  cast  and  drag  of  the  net,  lazily  and  sleepily* 
or  at  most  the  stronger  exertion  of  bringing  down  th^  water-fowl  by 
means  of  the  slings,  stones,  and  sticks  before  mentioned,  these  are  the 
utmost  efforts  of  which  his  energies  admit.  And  these  weary  him  soon 
and  long.  And  there  he  sits,  while  his  slaves  row  the  light  boat,  or  keep 
her  steady  against  the  bank,  or  moor  her  to  the  strong  reeds  which  grow 
up  in  a  marine  forest  about  him  ;  and  lying  thus  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  awning,  or  within  the  protection  of  the  high  gunwale,  he  watches 
the  stealthy  steps  of  his  trained  cat  and  favourite  ichneumon  as  they 
plunge  among  the  game,  or  he  lazily  listens  to  the  cries  of  the  decoy-bird 
as  she  calls  her  wilder  kind  to  come  admire  her  nest  of  eggs,  or  come 
help  to  feed  her  brood  of  young.  Perhaps  if  not  over-stupified  by  luxury 
he  makes  some  internal  reflection  on  her  treacheiy  ;  then  turns  away 
thinking  that  all  is  good,  even  an  ichneumon's  cran,  and  a  decoy-bird's 
falsehood. 

The  sun  shines  down  through  the  tall  reeds  and  water-plants ;  his 
glossy  hair  runs  thick  with  perfumed  oil ;  his  servants  bring  him  fruits  in 
small  baskets  covered  with  leaves  and  flowers  to  make  the  purple  fig^  and 
golden  grapes  yet  more  tempting ;  and  some  fan  away  tne  Hies  which 
crowd  in  myriads  from  the  marsh,  or  lower  the  awning  checquered  with 
bright  colours,  which  screens  away  the  sun :  and  he  lies  in  that  byblus  bark 
the  ideal  of  Egyptian  luxuriousness.  We  will  not  ask  his  thoughts  as 
he  thus  rests,  holding  the  line  and  rod  so  carelessly  ;  we  will  not  inquire 
what  fair  form  his  visions  take,  as  he  wraps  his  linen  robe  decorously 
graceful  about  him,  and  composes  himself  to  sleep  with  the  thick  rushes 
bending  over  him.  Be  she  some  proud  Isiac  priestess,  reg^  in  her  birth 
and  glorious  in  her  beauty,  or  be  she  some  simple  country  maid,  worship* 
ping  at  the  shrine  of  his  refinement,  and  loving  him  with  that  intense 
unasking  love  which  only  women  feel,  and  which  women  of  every  land 
and  faith  and  climate  do  feel,  be  she  loveliest  dancer  or  sweetest  songstress 
of  the  choir  whom  to  love  with  devotion  would  be  a  stain  on  his  gallantry, 
be  she  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  patrician  or  plebeian,  he  were  no  true 
man  if  she  did  not  fill  his  dreaming  thoughts  as  he  rests  there  within  his 
byblus  bark  on  the  dancing  waters  of  the  blue  river ! 

The  fish  are  caught,  the  birds  struck  down  in  sufficient  quantities  ;  the 
sun  rides  high,  and  our  dandy  must  away  to  the  gay  banquet  to  which 
he  has  invited  his  guests  this  noon-day.     His  boatmen  pull  the  lord  of 
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all  this  wealth  hack  to  his  own  domiun :  again  he  traverses  his  well-kept 
Duin,  passing  through  orchards  rich  in  fruit  trees,  aud  through  gardens 
gay  with  flowers,  cooled  hy  water-tanks  and  fountains  all  ahout ;  and  once 
again  he  enters  that  ancient  cottage  ornie  of  old  Egypt,  while  his  car  is 
harnessing  to  hear  him  back  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Eternal  City  of  the 
Gods. 

Surely  we  must  admire  that  elegant  and  graceful  chariot.  Where  can 
we  find  a  lighter  shape  ?  where  a  more  gorgeous  equipment  ?  The 
large  wheels  are  hound  with  metal ;  the  sides  are  painted,  gilded,  and 
carved  ;  the  beautiful  bow-case,  richly  ornamented,  hangs  with  studied 
negligence  from  the  ndl  of  the  frame ;  the  harness  is  embossed,  painted, 
and  studded ;  the  horses  are  trapped  with  magnificent  caparisons,  gay  plumes 
float  over  their  proud  heads  and  mingle  with  their  flowing  manes  ;  the 
bronze  nails  set  every  where  in  the  harness  and  the  car  flash  and 
glitter  in  the  sun  ;  and  the  whole  equipage  is  one  of  beauty,  elegance, 
and  colour  unequalled  throughout  all  Mizraim.  The  Nubian  horses  too, 
large,  black,  and  powerful,  might  well  make  the  Cushite  dandy  proud  as 
ihey  fly  with  him  through  the  broad  paved  roads,  and  make  the  simple 
peasantry  compare  him  to  some  god  on  a  rainbow-meteor,  passing  swiftly 
through  the  air. 

After  the  bath,  after  fresh  ointments  are  poured  over  his  supple 
body  and  a  whole  alabaster  vase  of  precious  oil  is  lavished  on  his  lalse 
tresses,  after  he  is  wreathed  with  young  flowers,  gay  chaplets,  garlands, 
and  loose  bunches  all  before  him,  after  he  has  put  on  other  and  more 
costly  garments,  and  changed  the  fashion  of  his  jewellery  for  gems  more 
brilliant  even  than  those  he  now  wears,  after,  in  a  word,  he  has  exhausted 
all  that  E^ptian  gold  can  buy,  and  all  that  Egpytian  luxury  can  com- 
mand, he  repairs  to  the  gorgeous  chamber  where  his  expected  guests 
would  assemble. 

The  furniture  of  this  room  surpasses  all  that  we  have  yet  seen.  The 
linen  is  the  finest  which  Egyptian  looms  can  produce  ;  the  tapestry  came 
from  Babylon;  the  carpets  are  Lydian;  the  tables  are  of  expensive  foreign 
woods,  or  if  of  native,  then  brightly  painted  and  thickly  gilded;  the  chairs 
are  hung  with  gold  and  scarlet  and  deep  blue ;  their  frame-work  is  a 
very  study  of  elegance  in  design.  Some  are  massive,  covered  through- 
out with  rich  drapery;  others  are  light,  with  lotus  buds  and  flowers, 
volutes,  scrolls,  and  ornaments,  forming  the  sides ;  some  have  captives, 
others  birds,  gazelles,  lions,  and  goats,  as  their  supports ;  all  are  rich, 
elegant,  and  splendid ;  all  suit  well  with  the  heavy  Egyptian  luxury. 
Each  smallest  box  is  a  gem  for  artistic  beauty  ;  each  vase  and  cup  and 
basket  of  g^ld,  or  porcelain,  or  the  true  and  the  false  murrhine,  (the  last 
is  the  production  of  Theban  workshops),  is  a  thing  to  be  examined  for 
ever  ;  while  those  of  the  "  pigeon's  neck"  manufacture,  that  strange  sub- 
Stance  of  such  varied  dyes  which  change  in  every  light  till  you  may  not 
tell  what  the  original  hue,  are  sure  to  attract  crowds  of  the  idly  curious 
to  g^ze  and  still  gaze  on  the  wonders  of  light  and  colour.  Splendid 
lamps  of  glass  and  porcelain ;  statues  of  ivory,  stained  wood,  false  emerald, 
and  vitrified  pottery;  the  coloured  ceiling,  where  the  eye  is  lost  in  the 
maze  of  scrolls  and  arabesques  and  many-shaped  borderings  ;  the  mas- 
sive columns  with  their  painted  lotus-capitals  ;  all  these,  and  more  than 
we  can  enumerate,  speak  of  the  Mizraimite's  wealth,  and  luxury,  and 
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taste.  And  many  a  fair  maid  amone  the  gathering  &;ue3ts  would  not  be 
ill  pleased  were  the  owner  of  so  much  beauty  to  call  her  ^'  sister.*'* 

Wine  is  handed  round,  after  each  guest  has  receiyed  from  the  slaves 
the  usual  courtesies  of  water,  ointments,  lotus-garlands,  and  sweet  nose- 
gays. The  wine,  and  that  undressed  cabbage  in  a  glass  dish,  are  to  sti- 
mulate the  appetite  ;  and  even  dainty  female  lips  do  not  refuse  their 
provocatives. 

The  banquet  passes,  while  singers  trill  out  their  sweet  melodies,  and 
buffoons  repeat  their  merry  tales  and  racy  jests ;  while  jugglers  perform 
their  magic  feats,  and  dancing  girls  flit  like  young  goddesses  about  the 
halls  ;  while  mirth  and  guety,  love  and  beauty,  enchant  the  dazzled 
senses,  those  grave  staid  guests  carry  out  their  hours.  Oh,  believe  me 
well,  life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  despite  all  the  graWty  of  the  nation,  was 
filled  with  the  same  pas^ons  and  allurements  as  now  I  We  do  but  change 
the  Eftshion ;  the  thmg  remains  the  same. 

And  hours  pass  on,  until  the  near  approach  of  the  evening  and  the 
latest  meal  separates  the  revellers.  Some  are  bound  homewtu^  to  the 
still  duties  of  domestic  life,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  pleasures  tasted  now ; 
others  to  scenes  perhaps  more  free,  more  burning  in  their  delights  than 
these.  Our  dandy  is  one  of  this  class.  Another  banquet  made  up  as  this 
has  been  of  wine  and  perfumes  and  dunty  meats,  of  sweetmeats,  flowers, 
£ruits,  and  vegetables,  of  music,  the  dance,  and  the  song,  and  the  jest| 
and,  dearest  of  all,  of  women's  beauty  and  of  woman's  love,  succeeds  the 
departure  of  his  guests,  and  closes  the  day  so  deliciously  spent.  And 
then  our  Egyptian  commends  himself  to  his  gods,  to  the  Ibis  and  the 
bull,  and  tne  cynocephalus,  and  the  crocodile,  and  the  onion ;  and  onoe 
more  sleeps  beneath  the  scented  linen  of  the  chased  bronze  bedstead,  to 
rise  on  the  morrow,  and  pursue  the  same  round  of  vacant  pleasure. 

He  sleeps.  Hush!  let  the  gods  of  his  futh,  nay,  let  tne  One  Grodof 
the  Universe  watch  over  him  ;  for  he  is  man,  therefore  equal  participator 
with  all  m&a  in  the  love  of  the  Awful  Name.  Let  his  sins  of  frivolity  in 
a  life  so  full  of  earnest  things  be  pardoned  ;  let  him  sleep,  to  waken  in 
another  world  to  a  truer  knowledge  of  the  value  of  being.  Grently  leave 
his  bed.  Vain  and  harmless,  a  thing  of  folly  not  of  crime,  we  may  well 
fipare  thee,  irsul  son  of  Khemi !  Thou  hast  nobler  brethren — men  whose 
hves  are  of  thought  and  action — men  who  know  what  life  demands,  and 
of  what  awfulness  are  its  requirements — men  who  have  left  behind  them 
eternal  monuments  of  their  power  and  majesty  ;  but  even  among  all  this 
majesty,  all  this  power,  we  have  space  in  omr  regard  and  place  in  our  love 
for  thee !  Sleep  !  sleep !  thou  art  the  child  of  our  common  Father ;  and 
though  erring,  blind,  and  wandering  now,  thou  hast  long  since  wakened 
to  the  light  of  truth  and  to  the  reality  of  the  hereafter ! 

*  A  synonome  with  wife  ;  perhaps  from  the  early  customs  of  fraternal  mar- 
riages. 
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MY      FRENCH      GOVERNESS. 

BT  DOCTOB  DKTA8DU8T,    F.8.A. 

Pabt  I. 

It  was  my  fbrtooe  a  few  years  ago  to  be  on  tenns  of  intimate  aoquaint- 
anoe  with  a  Frenoh  gentleman  of  high  literary  attainments  and  some 
ringolarity  of  character.  He  had  fully  developed  the  first  in  the  arduous 
prosecution  of  severe  antiquarian  studies,  the  reward  for  which  had  at  length 
reached  him  in  the  shape  of  a  professorship  of  languages  at  one  of  the 
royal  ooUeges  in  the  South  of  France ;  and  whoever  was  Uu:own  much  into 
eootact  with  him  became  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  the  last. 

Similar  pursuits  at  a  former  period  had  led  to  a  regular  cociespondenoe^ 
which,  however,  related  entirely  to  literary  subjects.  We  were  in  the  habit 
of  communicating  any  matter  of  interest  to  our  mutual  pursuits  ;  the  dis* 
oovery  of  a  curious  manuscript,  the  progress  of  a  long-undertaken  work, 
what  the  philologists  of  this  place  were  engaged  in,  and  what  occupied  the 
antiquarians  of  another,  asking  occasionally  for  the  collation  of  certain 
passages  and,  in  short,  going  through  a  complete  interchange  of  literary 
civilities. 

It  was  many  years  since  we  had  met»  and  the  whims  and  oddities  of 
my  friend  never  exhibiting  themselves  on  paper,  save  when  he  pushed 
some  fiivourite  tiieoiy  a  littie  too  far  (a  pardonable  eccentricity  to  which 
we  are  all  somewhat  prone),  I  had  forgotten  how  frequently  he  used  to 
excite  my  surprise  by  the  adoption  of  the  most  out-o^•the-way  projects, 
when  one  morning  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  18 — ^  as  I  was  seated 
at  breakfast,  leisurely  discussing  my  muffins  and  coffee  while  my  eye 
wandered  over  the  pages  of  the  metncal  version  of  Le  Roman  du  Saint* 
Graal,"  then  only  just  published,  I  heard  the  postman's  double  knock  at 
the  door  of  my  chambers^  and  found  that  he  was  lingering  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  foreign  letter.  This  was  an  unusual  occurrence,  for  we  whose 
pursuits  are  antiquarian  generally  contrive  to  find  an  official  medium  of 
communication,  an  ambassador's  bag,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  or 
some  such  channel,  a  most  justifiable  evasion  of  the  tax  on  letters,  as  all 
who  are  familiar  with  the  nature  of  our  correspondence  will  at  once  admit. 
Here,  however,  was  a  letter  of  this  description  unpaid,  and  the  address 
was  in  the  hand-writing  of  my  learned  friend  Professor  Panurge  of  Bor- 
deaux. With  something  akin  to  a  ngh,  I  dropped  the  amount  into  the 
postman's  hand  and  returned  to  the  breakfjast-table,  inwardly  speculating 
on  the  cause  of  this  unaccustomed  mode  of  proceeding. 

It  is,  I  believe,  within  everybody's  expenence,  if  uie  superscription  of 
a  letter  be  in  an  unknown  hand,  how,  instead  of  at  once  opening  it  and 
satisfying  one's  curiosity  as  to  the  writer,  one  turns  it  over  and  over, 
examining  first  the  seal  and  then  tiie  postmark,  and  wondering  all  the  while 
who  it  can  possibly  come  from.  I  was  in  no  such  doubt  about  the  missive 
from  IVofessor  Panurge,  but  I  acted  much  in  the  same  way  with  respect 
to  its  contents. 

'*  What  can  possiUy  have  made  him  write  again  so  soon  ?"  I  asked 
myielf ;  "  it  is  only  a  month  since  I  heard  from  him;  he  can't  have  finished 
lus  essay  on  the  long-toed  shoes  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  which  he  clearly 
mtends  to  prove  that  the  Vidame  de  Chartres  could  not  possibly  have 
worn  the  pcndaine  when  he  gave  the  Damoiseau  de  Soubriac  that  famous 
Uddng  vAiich  was  one  of  the  most  striking  events  of  the  history  of  that 
time;  has  he  settied  the  disputed  question  about  the  Seine  P6dauque^ 
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(who  in  my  opinion  was  called  "  goose-foot**  because  she  waddled  in  her 
gait) ;  or  nas  he  discovered  the  precise  period  when  pocket-handkerchiefs 
were  first  introduced,  subjects  which,  I  know,  interest  him  deeply  ?  I 
wonder  what  he  can  have  written  about  ?'* 

So  saying,  I  replaced  my  spectacles,  and  holding  the  letter  at  arm's 
length,  as  is  my  custom  when  I  read  MS.,  I  broke  the  seal  and  perused 
its  contents. 

Had  any  body  been  by  at  that  moment  he  would  have  seen  that  I  was 
considerably  agitated  by  them.  It  was,  however,  no  interesting  disco* 
very  that  was  ihe  cause;  it  had  reference  neither  to  the  Vidame  de 
Chartres,  nor  the  Reine  P6dauque,  nor  in  fact  to  any  of  the  themes  which 
were  at  once  my  study  and  my  delight.  Instead  of  an  elaborate  dis- 
quisition closely  written  and  accurately  punctuated,  as  was  his  wont,  I 
beheld  only  two  or  three  brief  sentences  which  ran  as  follows  :•— 

"  No.  10  Aux  Fossds  Rouges  ^  Bordeaux 
••  Ce  14  Fevrier  18—. 
**  Mon  cher  ami, — Ce  petit  mot  est  pour  vous  avertir  que  vers  le  20e. 
de  ce  mois  debarquera  au  port  de  Londres,  une  jeune  personne,  bien  nee 
et  parfaitement  instruite,  en  route  pour  I'JEcosse  oil  eUe  va  se  fixer  pour 
soigner  Teducation  de  la  famille  d*un  riche  propria taire  de  ce  pays. — Son 
sejour  k  Londres  ne  sera  par  de  longue  dui^e,  mais,  dans  tons  les  cas,  je 
compte  sur  votre  amiabiUte  de  lui  ^tre  utile  et  en  m^me  temps  de  lui 
ofinr  ce  qu'il  y  a  d'agremens  dans  votre  belle  ville. — Cette  jeune  personne 
n'est  pas  avide  du  plaisir, — celane  conviendrait  pas  k  son  etat, — seulement 
elle  est  passionn^e  pour  le  spectacle.  Vous  en  etes  amateur,  ainsi,  je  ne 
pourrais  m'addresser  mieux  qu'Jl  vous.  —  D*ailleurs,  vous  ^tes  le  seul 
nomme  que  je  connaisse  en  Angleterre  dont  le  coeur  repond  k  Tesprit, 

•'Toujours  k  vous, 

"Theophile  Panuroe, 
*<  Bachelier  ^s  lettres." 

like  the  unhappy  Marino  Faliero,  "  the  misty  letters  vanished  from  my 
right"  and  the  epistle  itself  dropped  from  my  hand  as  I  came  to  its  close. 

Here  was  I — a  quiet,  unobtrusive,  studious,  middle-aged  man  (of  fifty }, 
suddenly  hampered  with  the  care  of  a  volatile,  frivolous  Frenchwoman, 
"  not  greedy  of  pleasure  but  passionately  fond  of  theatrical  amusements," 
I,  who  never  went  near  a  theatre — except  it  were  the  remans  of  a  Roman 
one,  in  the  shape  of  some  questionable  embankment  on  the  Yorkshire 
hills  or  Wiltshire  downs,  and  then  only  for  the  sublime  purpose  of  disco- 
very— and  to  be  thus  called  upon  to  act  as  cavaUere  servente  to  a  strange 
sort  of  God  knows  what,  with  every  kind  of  illegitimate  temptation 
about  it!  The  very  idea  made  me  shudder. 

The  care-hardened  man  of  the  world  may,  perhaps,  sneeringly  ask, 
why  the  thought  of  the  lady's  arrival  should  cause  me  so  much  embar- 
rassment ?  I  might,  if  I  pleased,  refuse  to  answer,  but  I  will  not  entrench 
myself  behind  the  simple  austerity  of  my  position  as  a  man  of  letters, 
and  let  that  suffice ;  I  will  at  once  state  why  the  intimation  conveyed  by 
Professor  Panurge  was  of  a  nature  peculiarly  distressing. 

At  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  that  excellent  individual 
and  most  enlightened  companion,  the  present  Mrs.  Dryasdust  (she  is 
hemming  and  felling  one  of  my  most  intimate  garments  on  the  opposite 
ride  of  Uie  table  at  this  very  moment),  was  then  the  object  of  my  most 
sedulous  attention  ;  not,  I  can  assure  the  reader,  on  account  of  the  three 
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per  cent  stock  of  which  she  was  the  owner,  hut  for  personal  and  mental 
graces  which,  apart  from  the  setting,  rendered  the  stone  of  unapproach- 
able value.*  It  was  my  daily  practice  to  devote  not  only  every  evening 
to  that  £Eur  lady's  company,  her  tea-table  being  enlivened  by  a  genial, 
and,  it  may  be,  instructive  conversation,  but  a  considerable  part  of  each 
morning  was  also  placed  at  her  service,  when  we  either  walked  in  the 
parks,  or  beguiled  a  few  hours  at  the  British  Museum,  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  or  some  other  equally  lively 
place  of  amusement ;  so  that  I  was  by  no  means  a  free  agent,  even  had 
it  consorted  with  my  inclination  to  dance  attendance  upon  this  perilous 
importation — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  consequences  if  I  had  been  caught 
in  the  manner. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  mere  fact  of  paying  the  ordinary  atten- 
tion to  a  letter  of  introduction  would  have  been  productive  of  any  thing 
unpleasant,  but  to  accompany  a  strange  lady  to  the  play,  and  that  lady 
a  Frenchwoman — the  thing  was  an  absolute  impossibility.  I  inwardly 
devoted  Professor  Panurge  to  all  the  gods  he  did  or  did  not  worship. 

After  the  first  shock  occasioned  by  his  letter  was  over,  I  began  to  con- 
sider the  case  more  calmly.  It  was  just  possible  the  vessel  from  Bordeaux 
might  never  reach  London.  I  said  to  myself,  with  Shylock,  <*  Ships  are 
but  boards — there  are  the  perils  of  waters,  winds,  and  rocks;*'  and, 
however  unchristian  the  thought,  I  confess  I  should  not  have  been  incon- 
solable if  the  entire  venture  had  gone  to  the  bottom.  The  date  of 
Panurge's  letter  put  it  wholly  out  of  my  power  to  write  to  him  to  prevent 
the  threatened  visitation  ;  in  all  probability  the  vessel  had  already  sailed 
when  he  wrote,  and  if  his  calculations  were  correct,  in  forty-eight  hours  or 
thereabouts,  her  precious  freight  would  be  on  my  hands.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, was  left  for  me  but  to  *'  entertain  my  fete  and  die  with  decency." 

The  next  two  days  were  rather  anxious  ones.  I  tried  to  console  myself 
with  Lady  Macbeth's  philosophy,  that  '*  things  without  remedy  should 
be  without  regard  ;*'  but  in  spite  of  every  effort,  the  vision  of  a  smart, 
coquetish  damsel,  with  an  extremely  neat  ckaussure — "  cheveux  peignes 
et  lisses  avec  soin — (as  is,  I  believe,  the  custom  with  French  governesses) 
a  very  winning  smile,  dark  eyes,  brilliant  teeth,  and  what  they  call  a 
ioumure  ravissante^  would  keep  floating  before  my  eyes,  very  much 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  object,  and  gp^atly  to  the  surprise  of  my 
intended,  who  could  not  at  all  understand  the  cause  of  my  abstraction. 
I  explained  as  well  as  I  could  that  my  mind  was  occupied  by  a  very  diffi- 
cult inscription,  which  had  been  forwarded  me  to  decypher  from  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Heligoland,  and  that  I  was  uncertain 
whether  the  characters  were  Runic  or  Persepolitan;— (had  this  been  true 
and  the  letters  arrow-headed,  they  could  scarcely  have  given  me  more 
pain  than  Panur^*s  communication).  My  explanation  was  somewhat 
coldly  received,  the  only  observation  made  by  the  present  Mrs.  D— 
beine,  that  "  there  was  a  time  for  all  things.'' 

The  20th  of  February  came, — and  went  a«  it  came, — with  nothing  to 
disttirb  me  but  the  vague  apprehension  by  which  I  was  haunted.  It  was 
an  odd  thing,  but  during  this  period  of  expectation  I  could  by  no  means 
settle  to  my  usual  occupations.  I  abandoned  the  glossary  I  was  writing 
to  a  new  edition  of  <'  The  Ship  of  Fooles,"  to  think  of  the  ship  that  was 

*  Note  to  the  Printer.— Set  this  paragraph  oat  in  as  conspicuous  type  as  you 
can,  that  it  may  catch  Mrs.  D *b  eye— hut  take  care  not  to  print  this  instruc- 
tion at  the  same  time,  as  she  frequently  has  a  fancy  for  reading  my  articles. 
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on  its  way  from  Bordeaux,  and  instead  of  the  books  to  which  I  commonly 
resorted  for  recreation,  such  as  Dugdale*s  "  Monastioon,"  Rymei^s 
^^Foedera,"  and  such  like,  I  found  myself  constantly  engaged  m  the 
perusal  of  a  handful  of  French  norels,  which  I  had  proeured  from  my 
mend  Mr.  Jefl&,  of  the  Burlington  Arcade,  —  amongst  which  were 
^  La  Jolie  Fille  du  Faubourg-/'  «*  La  Pueelle  de  Belleville ;*'  <' Jenny  1& 
Bouqueti^re;*'  and  "L'Amoureux  Transi,"  of  Paul  de  Kock;  "Le  Manage 
et  r Amour,"  by  Madame  Elise  Voiart ;  and  *'  Une  Liaison  Dangereose,*' 
by  Jules  Lacroiz. 

For  what  purpose  I  read  these  volumes  I  could  not  satisfy  myself,  but 
I  had  a  kina  of  idea  that  |by  doing  so  I  should  probably  acquire  a  style 
more  suitable  in  conversation  with  a  modem  French  woman  than  the 
Norman  French  of  «  Perayal  le  Gallois,"  *'  Geraid  de  Neyers,"  or  the 
^  Chevalier  au  Cygne,"  with  which  my  studies  had  made  me  more  in* 
iimately  acquainted  than  with  the  lighter  productions  of  the  day.  Upon 
whatever  terrain  we  were  to  encounter,  it  behoved  Dr.  Dryasdust  to  meet 
his  fair  antagonist  Fair  did  I  say  ?  Why  should  my  thoughts  revert 
to  outward  embellishments  ?  Did  not  a  thousand  personal  graces  (to  say 
nothing  of  mental  ones)  adom  my  Tryphsena  (itue  baptismal  name  of 
Mw.  D.)? 

There  is  a  strange  inconsistency  in  the  nature  of  man  ;  the  21st,  the 
22nd,  and  the  23rd  of  Februaiy  arrived,  and  there  were  still  no  signs  of 
the  consignment  which  had  been  promised  me,  I  began  to  be  impatient 
— ^must  1  add, — disappointed  I  **0  navis!'  sighed  I;  ''quid  agis?^ 
and  I  added  emphataouly :  *'  Fortiter  oceupa  portom."  Had  the  caigo 
been  the  best  vintage  m>m  Pauillac,  and  destined  for  my  own  cellars,  I 
could  scarcely  have  felt  more  anxiety.  This,  of  course,  was  occasioned 
merely  by  common  feelings  of  humanity,  lest  the  vessel  should  have 
foundered.  My  sentiments  had  strangely  altered, — I  trust  no  one  will 
believe  for  the  worse ! 

However,  on  the  24th  of  Februaiy, — a  day  as  memorable  in  my  ca- 
lendar, as  in  that  of  certain  high  personages,  the  expected  event  took  place. 

I  had  slept  rather  uneasily, — a  orcnmstance  I  ascribe  to  the  fact  that 
ihe  *'  liaison  Dangereuse,"  which,  I  was  reading  the  night  before,  had 
slipped  from  under  my  pillow  and  got  between  my  shoulders, — and  it  was 
only  as  the  morning  drew  on  that,  having  removed  the  book,  I  fell  into 
a  sound  slumber,  though  not  so  sound  as  to  prevent  me  from  dreaming. 
To  say  the  truth,  as  nearly  as  I  can  guess,  about  half-past  eight,  a.m., 
I  was  in  the  act  of  enjoying  a  very  agreeable  vision,  such  a  one  as  Virgil 
foigns  issues  from  the  ivory  portal,  when  a  smart  rap  at  my  bed-room 
door  awoke  me.  To  my  inquiry,  **  Who  was  there  ?"  the  voice  of  Mrs. 
Lynx,  my  laundress,  made  answer : — 

**  If  you  please,  sir ;  there's  a  forring  lady  wants  to  see  yon.  She 
can't  speak  no  English,  but  has  got  your  name  plain  enough  from  a  bit 
of  paper  she's  a  holding  in  her  hand! 

**  Ah  !  c'est  ici  la  porte  I"  exclaimed  a  shrill  voice  almost  before  Mrs. 
Lynx  had  ended, — ^^^  je  suis  Inen  heureuse  de  I'avoir  tronv4  chez  lui !" 

Her  hand  was  already  on  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  in  another 
moment  she  would  have  penetrated  into  my  saneiorum  I  I  darted  out  of 
bed  just  as  I  was,  and  rushed  to  the  door,  shouting,  with  all  iny  might, 

**  Mais, — madame, — mademoiselle, — on  ne  pent  pas  entrerl 

"  Pourquoi  9a,  monsieur  !"  demanded  the  shrill  voice. 

**  Paroeque — parceque,  mademoiseUe,— je  n'u  pas  encore  mis  mon— 
enfin,  je  ne  suis  pas  habille." 
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**  Qu'est  ce  que  9a  fidt,  monsienr  ?"  replied  the  imseen,  giving  the  door 
ftmde  seconssCj — *^retoamez  dans  TOtrelit, — \k  vous  pourriez  causer  k 
TOtre  aiae." 

^  Impossible,  madame"  (she  must  be  a  madame,  thought  I),  and  as  I 
spoke  I  barred  the  door  firmly  by  leaning  against  it  with  all  my  weighty 
juid  planting  one  foot  against  a  chest  of  drawers  that  stood  near, — 
^  sttendez  nn  instant, — un  instant  seulement,  et  je  serai  aupr^s  de  vous  1*^ 

**  Dep^chez-Tous  done,  monsieur,"  was  ^e  answer.  "  J'ai  bien  des 
choses  a  Tous  dire." 

There  was  neither  lock  nor  bolt  to  the  door,  so  that,  in  the  uncomfir- 
taUe  position  I  have  described,  I  was  obliged  to  array  myself,  scrambling 
on  such  things  as  chance,  not  choice,  threw  in  my  way,  and  while  I  was 
oigaged  in  doing  so,  I  could  hear  the  French  lady  humming  a  tune  and 
Mrs.  Lynx  growling  any  thing  but  an  agreeable  accompaniment,  amidst 
which  my  practised  ear  easily  recognised  the  epithets  "  forring  minx !" 
and  **  himperdent  uzzy !" 

**  There  will  be  a  row  between  'em,**  said  I,  completing  my  toilet  as 
hastily  as  I  could,  and  with  an  additional  motive  for  haste,  the  fur 
stranger  having  begun  again  to  drum  against  the  door,  so  I  opened  it  and 
confronted  the  intruder! 

There  is  nothing  more  common  than  for  people,  .when  they  describe  a 
state  of  surprise,  to  say,  **  I  thought  I  shoula  have  sunk  into  the  earth  !'* 
Hie  expression,  therefore,  is  not  new,  but  it  was  the  most  apposite  that 
eould  have  been  devised  to  picture  my  astonishment.  From  the  first 
Bioment  of  my  reading  the  letter  of  Professor  Panurge,  the  phrase, 
**  une  jeune  perwrnne,**  had  served  as  a  text  for  my  fancy  to  amplify,  and 
Aat  faculty  had  not  been  idle  ;  the  reader  may  indeed  gather,  from  some 
words  abready  dropped,  a  slight  notion  of  what  I  expected.  Let  him 
imagine,  then,  the  horror  with  which  I  gazed  on  an  absolute  Grorgon  ! 
There  she  stood — a  sallow,  dark-browed,  hard-featured,  elderly,  ill- 
dressed  Gordon !  She  had  a  desperate  cast  in  one  eye,  and  the  other, 
hard  and  Uack  as  a  bead,  sparkled  like  a  live  coal ;  her  hair  was  combed 
d  la  Chinoise,  entirely  off  her  forehead,  but  to  make  up  for  its  absence 
there,  a  strong  garniture  of  stiff  sable  adorned  her  upper  lip,  beneath 
which  gleam^  any  thing  but  orient  pearls,  however  much  the  stumpy 
teetii  (to  which  in  imagination  I  had  compared  them)  were  ''  at  random 
strung."  In  one  respect  she  resembled  the  flowers  of  the  field,  but  it 
was  only  after  they  had  been  some  time  gathered.  The  whole  of  her 
costume,  from  her  yellow  bonnet  to  \iet  ponceau  boots,  including  a  crim- 
son shawl  and  a  black  silk  gown,  was  utterly  ''  faded  and  gone  ;**  and  but 
for  the  brisk  angularity  of  her  form  and  the  harsh  vivacity  of  her  coun- 
tenance, she  might  have  passed  for  a  lay  figare  in  a  rag-shop,  that  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  wear  and  tear.  To  what  purpose  hid  I  been  reading 
up  my  Paul  de  Kock?  Where  was  the  probability  of  a  'Miaison  dan- 
gereuse  ?"  ^^Transi'*  I  certainly  was,  but  not  in  the  way  I  had  antici- 
pated. It  was  as  well,  perhaps,  that  Tryphsna  was  not  by  to  witness 
my  disappomtment. 

But  it  the  lady  was  deficient  in  beauty,  she  was  by  no  means  wanting 
in  assurance.  Sedng  tliat  I  did  not  speak — I  was  too  much  overcome 
to  do  so— «he  broke  fortii : — 

^  £h  bien !  monsieur,*'  cried  she,  with  a  creaking  laugh,  swinging  a 
blade  reticule  round  and  round  in  one  hand  (the  other  held  a  dirty  white 
parasol);   ''eh  bieui  monsieur,— vous  m'avez  attendu,  n*est-ce-pas ?— 
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Yous  aurez  requ  la  lettre  de  Panurge,  le  petit  gamin  qu'il  est !  II  vous 
a  parle  de  moi,  — Eugenie  Loriot ! — je  me  rends  en  Eksosse, — attenda 
que  je  me  repose  ici  en  pen  ^  Londres  apr^s  ce  diable  de  voyage.  Figurez- 
vous  comme  j'ai  souffert  avec  ce  detestable  mal  de  mer, — moi  qui  n'avais 
jamais  quitte  mou  pays !  Ah,  c'^tait  affreuz,  c*4tait  desolant  II  y  a 
dix  jours  je  n*ai  rien  mange, — rien  bu  !  Jugez  done  si  je  devois  avoir 
fjEiim  !  II  n'  y  a  pas  dix  minutes  que  je  suis  descendue  avec  mes  effets  & 
rh6tel  ^  c6te ; — et  cependant  me  voici  pour  vous  £Bure  visite, — aitaquer  k 
votre  dejeuner  n'est-ce-pas !" 

I  was  literally,  as  the  saying  is,  "  struck  all  of  a  heap.**  Mademoiselle 
Loriot 's  free  and  easy  manner,  no  less  than  her  forbidding  aspect,  had  quite 
dumb-founded  me,  and  what  added  to  my  embarrassment  was  the  mali- 
cious scowl  with  which  Mrs.  Lynx,  who  still  lingered  in  the  room  and 
was  apparently  engaged  in  dusting  some  books,  still  eyed  roe. 

*' Que  veut  dire  cette  femme!"  demanded  the  charming  Eugenie; 
"  c'est  votre  bonne  n*est-ce-pas  ?" 

I  feebly  stammered  out  an  affirmative. 

^'  Eh  bien,  qu'elle  me  cherche  d  dejeuner,*'  exclaimed  my  visitor  ;*^ 
'^ne  vous  ai-je  par  dit  que  j'avais  une  faim  de  tous  les  diables  ?" 

I  saw  at  once  that  there  was  no  temporising  with  this  imperious  woman* 

"  Mrs.  Lynx,"  said  I,  addressing  that  individual  in  as  firm  a  tone  as 
I  could  muster  (he  who  speaks  without  his  braces  and  is  compelled  to 
use  his  left-hand  as  a  substitute,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  very  firm\ 
'^  have  the  goodness  to  get  some  breakfast.  Will  madame*' — for  the  life 
of  me  I  couldn't  say  ''mademoiselle'*  when  I  looked  at  her,-— ^' will 
madame  take  tea  or  coffee  ?     Does  she  prefer  eggs  or  cutlets  ?" 

''  Je  prendrai  du  th^,"  replied  the  lady,  ''et  je  mangerai  volontiers 
quelques  cotelettes, — des  ceu^  et  des  petits  pains  au  lidt — ajoutez  tout  ce 
que  vous  voudrez, — je  ue  connais  pas  les  habitudes  de  ce  pays-ci. 
Attendez,  vous  n'avez  pas  du  p6tage  par  exemple  ?" 

"  Good  God !"  I  exclaimed  inwardly,  *'  was  there  ever  such  a  harpy  I" 
"No,  Madame,"  I  returned,  "we  don't  eat  soup  before  breakfast  in 
England." 

"  Tant  pis  pour  vous,"  said  Mademoiselle  Loriot,  "  quel  dr61e  de  pays ! 
Ah,  voil^"  she  continued,  after  rummaging  in  her  bag  for  a  moment, 
"  voiI&  un  petit  poulet  pour  vous  am  user,  9a  vient  de  Panurge.  II  vous 
a  6crit  de  belles  choses  k  mon  egard  ;  je  le  sab,  parceque  j'ai  deja  lu  son 
billet — ainsi  vous  n'avez  qu'  k  faire." 

So  saying,  she  turned  briskly  round,  took  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl^ 
threw  them  on  the  sofa,  and  went  up  to  the  looking-glass  over  the  fire- 
place, where  she  took  out  a  comb  and  began  to  arrange  her  Chinese* 
looking  head,  smiling  all  the  time  with  a  dreadful  obliquity  of  vision,  but 
seeminn;1y  as  perfectly  content  with  herself  as  if  the  mirror  had  reflected 
the  image  of  a  Venus. 

I  took  advange  of  her  occupation  to  retreat  into  my  bed-room  where, 
not  daring  to  commence  the  operation  of  shaving,  I  hastily  made  myself 
as  decent  as  I  possibly  could.  When  I  emerged  from  my  den  the  fire 
was  blazing,  the  kettle  singing  on  the  hob,  the  breakfast  things  on  the 
table,  and  Mademoiselle  bugenie  making  tea,  with  as  much  composure 
as  if, — heaven  forgive  me  for  the  thought — she  had  been  for  twenty  years 
the  legitimate  Mrs.  D. 

I  must  pause  a  moment  before  I  resume  the  thread  of  my  narratiye. 
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THE    VEGLIA. 
countbt   i«ife   in   ital.y. 
By  L.  Mabiotti,  Author  of  "  Italy  Past  and  Pbesewt." 
Lass  rahn  die  Todten. — ^Lenobb. 

These  are  one  hundred  and  fifity  stalls  in  the  great  cow-house  at  6ai- 
nagOy  and  not  one  is  untenanted.  Stable-bojs,  milk-maids,  and  dairymen 
are  in  constant  attendance  ;  men  and  beasts  equally  engaged  in  the  manu- 
£Eu;ture  of  Parmesan  cheese. 

The  stable  itself  is  a  master- piece  of  architecture.  It  has  a  central 
nave  and  two  aisles,  Uke  any  Gothic  minster.  Its  lofty  roof  rests  on  five- 
and-seventy  massive  pillars,  on  either  side.  Between  every  two  pillars 
one  cow  has  her  home.  All  along  the  stalls,  from  behind,  there  are  minor 
alleys  for  the  passage  of  the  cattle.  The  middle  avenue,  never  trodden 
by  quadrupeds,  is  paved  with  bricks,  and  so  carefully  swept,  that  the 
Ix>mbard  boor  declares  himself  ready,  at  any  time,  to  eat  his  Indian 
porridge  off  the  floor.  During  the  winter  months  that  central  nave,  or 
by  whatever  name  the  main  walk  may  be  designated,  is  converted  into  a 
magnificent  saloon,  and  answers  the  manifold  purposes  of  a  common  work- 
shop, a  lounge,  and  assembly-room  for  the  villagers. 

The  establishment  at  Gamago  belongs  to  an  order  of  things  which  is 
daily  becoming  obsolete  in  Italy,  since  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture has  given  rise  to  an  indefinite  dirision  of  property.  The  lands 
of  this  extensive  estate  are  in  possession  of  a  wealthy  Benedictine  monas- 
tery ;  but  they  were  g^ven  out  to  a  farmer  on  a  long  lease  of  five-and- 
twenty  years,  renewable  at  pleasure,  and  transferable  to  his  family  and 
heirs.  Farmer  Campanini  had,  in  fact,  died  years  since,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  his  vast  enterprise  devolved  on  his  widow,  a  tall,  commanding 
person,  to  whose  qualification  for  empire  the  '^  good  memory"  of  her  hus- 
band might  bear  ample  witness. 

For  the  rest,  the  agricultural  system  at  Gaiuago  was  sufficiently  simple 
and  uniform.  Scarcely  one-tentn  of  the  whole  estate  was  tilled,  and  this 
merely  as  a  home  field,  intended  to  supply  the  labourer  with  bread  and 
polenta.  The  rest  was  one  wide-stretcbmg  meadow.  Those  prodigious 
Lombard  flats,  uded  by  a  well-contrived  system  of  irrigation,  yield  three 
and  even  four  crops  of  hay  yearly.  Manuring  in  winter,  mowing  in 
summer,  constitute  the  whole  extent  of  field  labour.  The  gpreat  business 
of  the  farm  is  in-doors.  The  cow-house  and  dairy  absorb  all  attention, 
besides  the  scanty  produce  of  the  mulberry  trees,  long  rows  of  which, 
miserably  gnarled  and  stunted,  and  utterly  stripped  in  early  spring,  hem 
the  borders  of  the  prairies,  in  dull,  monotonous  nakedness. 

Altogether,  this  district  is  far,  indeed,  firom  answering  the  glowing  pic- 
ture the  mere  name  of  Italy  never  fails  to  conjure  up  in  the  reader *s  ima- 
gination. The  manners  of  the  peasantry*  however,  are  not  far  removed 
irom  patriarchal  simplicity,  and,  on  a  nne  October  morning,  when  the 
cattle  wind  leisurely  along  the  foot-path,  every  blade  of  grass  glittering 
with  dew,  every  leaf  of  thepoplar  branches  blushing  with  its  autumn  tints, 
and  the  tinkling  bell  of  "  The  Lady  of  the  Herd,"*  keeping  time  with  the 
rustic  strains  of  cowherds  and  milk-m'aids,  even  the  landscape  around  is 
not  without  its  peculiar  charms.     Its  very  tameness  and  evenness  give  it 

*  La  donna  della  Torma."— I^an^ 
Sept.^vou  Lzzziy.  kg.  ccgzzxui.  ^  r^  t 
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an  air  of  ineflTable  repose.  "  For  man's  neglect  we  love  it  more."  There 
is  no  villa  in  sight  vrith  its  tawdry  verandah,  its  trumpery  arbour  or 
summer-house — no  tampering  with  Nature— no  painting  and  patching, 
none  of  the  pitiable  toilette  tricks  to  set  off  her  homely  attire. 

But  it  is  not  in  their  summer  avocations  that  we  purposed  to  study  the 
manners  of  the  humble  inhabitants  of  Gainaeo.  We  will  see  them  at 
home — their  common  home,  the  cow-house.  Theirprivate  huts,  kitchens, 
and  dormitories  are  mean  and  squalid  enough.  They  care  not  for  that, 
nine  months  out  of  the  twelve  the  open  air  is  their  element.  During  the 
short,  but  sharp  winter  season  they  gather  together  in  the  stables.  These 
are  a  kind  of  club-house,  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  which  reconcile 
them  to  the  meanness  and  wretchedness  of  their  lodgings. 

The  winter  is  cold  in  North  Italy,  whatever  poets  miw  say  to  the  con- 
trary, aud  fuel  is  scarce.  The  ^nial  warmth  of  his  cattle  make  up  to  the 
Lombard  boor  for  the  want  of  nre-side  comfort  The  household  merges 
into  the  community  ;  domestic  affection  expands  into  social  cordiality. 

Here  they  are :  all  of  them.  The  whole  of  Gainago,  above  two  hundred 
souls,  one  happy  family ;  from  the  CasarOy  or  head-duxyman,  well  to 
do  in  the  worla,  who  attends  mass  of  a  Sunday  in  all  the  consequence  of 
a  long-tailed  coat  and  double  watch-guard  and  seals,  down  to  the  cow- 
hojj  whose  home  is  a  hole  in  the  hay-loft. 

The  parish-priest,  the  surgeon,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  place,  nay, 
the  dowager  queen  of  the  fiarm  herself,  vrith  her  strapping  boy,  fresh  from 
oollege,  will  occasionally  grace  the  VegUoy  or  village-wake,  vrith  their 
presence.  The  country  people,  however,  tfiankful  as  they  profess  them* 
selves  to  be  for  the  honour  intended,  are  only  at  ease  by  themselves.  It 
is  only  when  released  from  the  cnishhig  condescension  of  the  ^'  great  folk," 
that  the  spindles  twirl  lustily  and  the  peals  of  laughter  ring  merrily. 

The  peasant  of  Lombardy,  whatever  may  be  said  of  his  southern 
brethren,  is  never  idle  himself,  never  countenances  idleness  in  his  family 
circle.  ConGned  to  his  stables  by  three  feet  of  snow,  he  is  busy  at  his 
tools  or  at  basket-work  ;  and  as  to  his  females,  the  sun  in  all  its  round 
path  sees  no  more  inveterate  spinners.  A  stray  fiddler  or  piper  may  for 
once  or  twice  in  a  year  make  its  way  into  the  cow-house  and  create  a 
passing  sensation  by  a  few  notes  out  of  his  crazy  instrument.  One  of 
the  li^t-heeled  couples  may  be  enticed  into  a  step  or  two  of  the  stately 
Monfemna.^  The  spectators,  however,  need  not  "look  on  vrith  their 
bands"  (their  ovm  phrase),  and  even  the  performers  are  soon  reminded 
that  life  is  "  all  work  and  no  play.** 

Eyes  do  not  spin,  however,  nor  do  tongues  knit,  nor  do  the  mysteries 
of  basket-weaving  call  forth  the  fiunilties  of  the  mind  and  heart  to  any 
considerable  extent.  Talkiog  goes  on  briskly,  therefore,  all  the  while, 
and  talkers  are  in  great  demand ;  grave  talk  and  small  talk,  vrith  a  con- 
riderable  amount  of  bantering  and  jeering,  ogling  and  flirting. 

A  spindle  will  also  fall  to  the  ground  now  and  then  (not  but  that  is 
yoted  a  very  naughty  trick  by  the  matrons),  a  spindle  will  fall  from  a 
careless  spinster  just  as  naturally,  as  accidentally,  as  a  cambric  handker- 
chief, or  ivory  fan  is  dropped  at  Almack's.  There  will  be  a  scuffle  among 
the  rustic  swains,  striving  to  pick  it  up,  and  a  pretty  compliment  paid  in 
the  act  of  handing  it  to  the  artful  coquette.  A  spindle  thrice  dronped  to 
the  same  individtuJ  is  a  mark  of  preference  yeij  remarkable  indeea. 

For  the  rest^  the  absence  of  mystezy  renders  love  and  courtship  tolerably 

*  Agiaoeftil  dance,  originaUy  fbm  the  vine-dad  hills  of  Monfarrato^ 
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innpid  among  these  primitiTe  people.  '^  Love,  smoke  and — ^  (I  beg  the 
leader's  pardon;  ^*  and  itch  admit  of  no  concealment"  is  the  proyerb 
amongst  them.  Declared  lovers  are  incontinently  left  to  themselves. 
The  dullest  of  companions  to  any  body  else. 

Yonng  people  licensed  to  ^'  speak**  (that  is  the  Italian  for  love-making) 
to  each  other,  play  any  thing  but  a  conspicuous  part  at  a  village  wake. 
Professional  talkers,  story-teUers,  and  crackers  of  good  round  jokes,  alone 
command  a  respectful  attention :  travelled  people  above  idl,  pedlars, 
ftinerant  musicians,  jobbing  mechanics. 

Gaioago  is  only  eight  miles  from  Parma,  and  yet  not  one  out  of  a 
hundred  among  its  simple  indwellers  have  stretched  their  observations  so 
fiur.  The  vast  majority  hardly  ever  ventured  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
parish.  It  is  not  so  much  poverty,  perhaps,  not  so  much  hard  assiduous 
work,  as  apathetic,  unenterprising  stolidity  thatroots  them,  like  trees,  to  the 
spot  where  they  grow.  It  is  the  Bifolco,  or  drover's  business,  to  take  the 
cattle  to  market.  The  casaro  has  to  go  to  town  twice  a  month  to  settle 
floores  with  his  mistress.  The  fagging  journeyman  has  no  holiday,  and 
if  ever  unemployed,  he  is  too  happy  to  stretch  himself  on  the  grass  in  the 
shade,  and  give  the  world  and  its  toils  and  cares  to  oblivion. 

The  mountaineer  in  the  Apennines  is  a  wide-awake  and  stirring  being. 
He  undertakes  his  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  Fontanellato  where  he 
manages  to  combine  trade  with  devotion,  or  he  hires  himself  out  in  the 
tmaremma  or  in  Corsica,  and  acquires  information  even  as  he  turns  an  honest 
penny,  by  his  yearly  rounds.  But  the  bumpkin  of  the  plain  b  dead  to  | 
curioaity ;  and  the  talk  at  the  veglia  ministers  quite  enough  to  such  thirst 
fer  knowledge  and  love  of  adventure  as  may  harbour  in  his  dull  brain. 
There  is  a  guardia  campesirey  or  rural  constable,  here  at  Gainago,  a 
weather-beaten,  awfully  scarred  veteran,  who  has,  as  he  expressed  it, 
^  been  at  the  fire"  under  Napoleon  in  Germany  and  Russia,  though  for 
what  reason,  or  in  whose  pay,  he  never  was  at  the  trouble  to  ascertain. 
He  is  an  oracle,  however,  with  his  warlike  exploits ;  his  prodigious  recitals 
are  stored  up  in  an  awful  jumble  in  the  noddles  of  the  gaping  rustics,  and 
their  southern  imagination  worics  at  those  incongruous  materials,  till  it 
rears  a  fabric  that  would  put  the  most  gorgeous  castles  of  chivalrous 
minstrelsy  to  the  blush. 

It  was  this  worthy  who  acted  now  as  an  orator.  It  was  on  a  brisk, 
frosty  night,  in  the  Christmas  season,  and  the  peasants  had  all  drawn  up 
in  one  speechless  group  around  him.  All  the  hemp  in  the  distaffs  was 
used  up  ;  the  stock  of  osier  waxed  low ;  the  four  wicks  in  the  brass  lamps 
bomt  dim.  Midnight  was  almost  striking,  and  no  one  gave  the  signal  to 
break  up.     The  guardia  was  at  the  climax  of  his  story. 

'*  It  was  as  light  as  noon,  I  tell  you,"  cnioth  the  narrator,  with  his  fist 
clenched,  and  eyes  glistening ;  *'  the  moon  shone  in  its  fuU,  and  I  was  never 
80  wide  awake  in  my  days.  It  stood  by  the  side  of  Micco's  grave,  and 
looked  the  very  image  of  my  poor  comrade  as  he  used  to  lay  by  my  side 
at  the  bivouac  fire !" 

Old  Miooo,  the  fowler,  as  his  towns-folk  by  courtesy  called  him,  an 
anant  poacher,  an  irreclaimable  character,  ever  since  he  had  come  back 
from  the  wars,  had  met  with  an  untimely  end  in  a  nocturnal  affiray  with 
the  gamekeepers  in  the  ducal  paric  or  '^  woods'*  at  Colomo.  Out  of 
charity^  his  native  parish  of  Gamago  had  dug  him  a  ffrave  and  raised  a 
red  cross  to  his  memoiy;  an  act  of  kindness  which  we  spectre  of  the 
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departed  did  not  fiiil  to  acknowledge  by  sundry  antics  and  gambols  on 
the  green  sward  of  the  cemetery.  It  was  an  encounter  with  this  trouble- 
some neighbour  that  the  guardia  was  now  treating  his  village  friends 
with. 

"  He  seemed  to  melt  away  in  thin  mist,  as  I  gated,"  he  continued, 
**  and  he  became  white  all  over,  whiter  than  the  sheet  in  the  rector'i 
yard  hard  by,  and  it  g^w  taller  and  taller  as  he  withdrew,  and  I  saw 
the  moonbeams  pass  t}m>ugh  the  hollow  sockets  of  his  eyes." 

Here  the  ghost-seer^s  narrative  was  interrupted  by  a  merry  ringing 
laugh. 

**  Mercy  on  us !"  ejaculated  a  young  coniadina,  a  tidy-looking  lass 
with  a  smart  cap  and  smooth  apron,  **  and  it  was  the  rector's  gray  mare 
after  all,  I  dare  say." 

This  sceptic  explanation  of  the  tenific  vision  was  received  with  no 
Setvourable  murmur. 

"  The  rector's  old  mare  has  been  dead  these  ihree  months  !"  '^  Mortal 
mare's  eyes  give  no  passage  to  the  rays  of  the  moon  i"  "  The  Campo 
Santo  is  haunted — notorious  fact — has  been  so  from  time  immemorial!** 
"The  monk  with  two  heads!"  "The  lady  with  gory  locks!"  "Old 
Micco,  the  fowler  !*'  "  No  man's  bones,  it  is  proved,  find  rest  in  a  bloody 
grave!" 

Old  Micco's  ghost  was  one  of  the  religions  of  the  place  ;  it  was  a 
phantom  of  recent  date.  The  good  rustics  would  put  up  with  no  joke  on 
the  subject  The  two-headed  monk  himself  was  hardly  a  safer  theme 
for  merriment,  and  the  profane  damsel  could  hear  some  half-muttered 
observations  about  "  town -bred  impudence,"  and  "  forward  minxes  wiser 
than  their  elders,"  with  which  some  of  the  venerable  cronies  of  the  com- 
munity visited  her  anti-demonolog^cal  presumption. 

The  town-bred  girl  shook  her  head  with  impatience.  She  was  a  nut- 
brown  beauty,  with  bushy  ringlets,  and  eyes  "  as  large  as  a  sixpence.'^ 
She  had  been  brought  up  at  Parma,  as  an  humble  attendant  on  the 
farmer's  widow,  and  had  won  the  good  will  of  that  lady's  "  strapping^  bopr 
fresh  from  college,"  who  had  imparted  to  her  not  a  little  of  hia 
scholastic  lore.  She  was  now  at  home  for  the  holidays.  She  had  been 
"smoothed  and  varnished,"  the  villagers  remarked,  petted  and  flattered 
in  town.  She  could  read  and  write,  gave  herself  airs,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  laugh  their  old  fashioned  notions  to  scorn. 

Sne  had  her  abettor  and  partisans,  nevertheless;  none  so  ardent  at 
the  casaro  himself,  a  widower  aged  fifty,  who  was  very  sweet  upon  her 
during  his  periodical  visit  in  town,  and  at  whose  expense  the  truant  girl 
had  many  a  hearty  laugh,  when  teie-d-tSte  in  her  studies  with  her  mis- 
tress's "  strapping  boy  fresh  from  college.*' 

The  poor  casaro  had  lost  his  sleep.  That  saucy  cut  of  her  cap,  her 
ribbons  and  flounces,  bewildered—the  scent  on  her  bushy  ringlets  inebriated 
him.  Every  montl^  on  the  recurrence  of  his  visits,  Marcella's  piquant 
large  eyes,  sent  a  firesh  arrow  through  the  good  widower's  fustian  waist- 
coat, so  that  had  men  been  able  to  see  under  that  particular  part  of  his 
garment,  his  heart  would  have  been  discovered  bored  through  and 
through,  and  in  as  sad  a  plight  as  that  of  "  The  Virgin  of  the  seven 
Sorrows,"  with  her  seven  villanous  knives  stuck  up  in  her  boddice. 

"  You  are  a  big  man,  watchman,"  the  girl  argued,  '^  and  a  tough  one. 
If  it  was  old  Micco's  ghost  that  you  met,  wherefore  did  you  not  walk  up 
to  him  with  a  hearty  halloo  ?  Was  it  not  your  old  crony  ?  And  were 
you  afraid  he  would  bite  you  ?" 
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The  guardia  campesire  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  grenadier  height, 
and  looked  down  upon  her  with  an  air  of  conscious  dignity. 

'^  You  mind  your  flounces  and  furbelows,  you  pretty  gay  doll,  will  you? 
Wait  until  your  ill  luck  brings  you  face  to  face  with  a  soul  (the  Italian 
fer  ghost),  and  I  promise  you,  your  tongue,  sharp  and  nimble  as  it  is, 
will  stick  to  your  throat  till  you  can't  say  boh !  to  a  goose.  Hoity, 
toity !"  he  continued,  in  a  tone  of  contemptuous  indignation,  '<  what  shiul 
we  baye  next  ?  Shall  there  be  no  more  souls  in  the  world  ?  Are  we  men, 
or  are  we  heathens  ?" 

'*  A  heathen,  I  must  be  for  one,"  retorted  the  town-spoiled  beauty, 
'^  since  assuredly  I  am  no  man.  But  if  it  be  manly  to  take  a  midnight 
walk  to  the  churchyard,  and  speak  out  one's  mind  to  the  scarecrow  that 
frightened  a  big  fellow  like  you  out  of  his  poor  wits,  by  Heayen  !  I  am  the 
one  to  do  it" 

**  The  Lord  bless  us !"  resounded  on  eyery  side.  "  The  girl  is  mad !" 
**  Less  mad  than  wicked  !''  and  the  whole  parish  group  crossed  themselyes 
as  fast  as  if  the  ghost  itself  had  suddenly  stood  up  amongst  them. 

*  ^  Hark'ee,  my  pretty  wench !"  again  interposed  the  yeteran.  *^  Hark'ee 
— I  am  an  old  soldier,  and  have  seen  fire,  and  have  been  all  but  hacked 
to  pieces  by  those  incarnate  fiends,  the  Cossacks.  I  am  an  old  stager 
myself,  and  think  little  of  a  night  stroll  by  moonlight,  in  discharge  of 
my  duty,  I  keep  to  the  main  road,  nevertheless,  and  as  for  grave-yards,*' 
he  said,  lowering  his  tone,  and  his  face  g^rew  dark  as  he  was  speaking, 
**  as  for  gprave-yards,  I  make  it  a  point  to  keep  as  wide  aloof  from  them  as 
old  Nick  from  the  christened  bells  on  the  church  steeple.  Only  you  see 
last  night  I  came  out  of  the  '  Bettolino,'  at  Colomo — and — " 

"  Now  is  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,''  said  Marcella,  with  her  loud  laugh, 
**  and  the  flasks  at  the  '  Bettolino'  had  been  too  many  for  you,  and  you 
saw  double  as  you  made  your  way  home." 

**  Well,  well,  my  valiant  lass,"  said  the  watchman,  with  an  eloquent 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  *'  that  is  as  it  may  be.  But  yonder  is  the  door, 
and  yonder  across  the  threshing  floor,  lies  your  way.  We  are  on  the 
stroke  of  midnight,  and  old  Micco  is  beginning  to  rub  his  eyes^  and  take 
a.  turn  in  his  bed.  You  make  the  trial,  that's  all,  and  if  you  do  not  hurry 
back  much  faster  than  you  set  out,  ere  you  are  a  hundred  rods  ou  your 
way,  I  am  content  never  to  see  the  inside  of  the  'Bettolino,'  never  to 
skim  off  the  oil  from  a  wine  flask  again." 

"Done!'*  shouted  the  maid.  "Martin,  mark  ray  words ;  I'll  make 
you  a  sober  man  for  all  the  rest  of  your  life." 

"  Y'ou'U  set  out,  I  dare  say,"  retorted  the  old  soldier,  testily.  "  You'll 
go  as  far  as  the  hay-stack,  and  there  crouch  down  for  half  an -hour,  and 
then  come  back  and  have  it  all  your  own  way." 

"  Hal  say  you  so?"  said  the  girl.  "  Well,  then,  here  is  my  spindle  : 
whoever  will  go  to  the  grave-yioxl  to-morrow,  at  daybreak,  will  find  it 
stuck  up  on  the  sods  over  old  Micco's  grave.*' 

There  was  an  awful  pause.  The  rustics  looked  at  each  other  in  sore 
dismay.  The  old  watchman  put  on  a  grin  of  incredulity  and  defiance. 
The  enamoured  dairyman  was  the  first  to  recover  from  his  stupor. 

"  I'll  be  there  at  daybreak,  and  look  for  it,"  quoth  he.  "  I  will  pluck 
the  girl's  spindle  from  the  old  fowler's  grave  ;  Til  bring  it  back  from  the 
churchyard ;  and  by  all  the  ghosts  that  roam  by  night !  the  brave  wench 
that  can  do  such  a  feat,  shall  not  go  unrewarded  ;  I  will  go  before  the 
priest^  and  claim  the  fair  owner  of  the  spindle  for  my  own." 
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**  A  bttmun  !  a  match  !**  cried  the  youngsters  of  the  company,  nvith 
one  Toice,  delighted,  in  the  midst  of  their  alarms,  with  the  romantic  taxn 
matters  were  taking.  ''  Marcella  and  Domenico  ! — a  match ! — ^look  out 
for  sugar-plums  !'** 

Marcella  hlushed  till  the  colour  on  her  cheeks  outshone  the  flaming 
libhons  of  her  cap ;  for  as  much  of  her  heart  as  she  ever  was  aware  o^ 
was  far  away  in  town,  and  the  <<  strapping  widow's  son,  fresh  from 
coUege,'*  had  it  in  his  keeping.  He  haa  vowed  he  would  make  a  lady 
of  her,  some  time  or  other,  and  the  ambitious  peasant-girl  laughed  at 
the  pretensions  of  the  mature  caaaro, 

Manilla  was  motherless.  Her  father,  also  a  house-servant,  was  away 
with  her  mistress  in  town ;  the  parson  deep  in  his  slumbers ;  no  one 
present  had  a  right  to  exercise  any  control  over  her.  The  eeuaro,  the 
most  important  authority  now  present,  had  been  won  over  to  her  cause* 
She  rid  herself  of  the  importunate  remonstrances  of  some  of  the  elderly 
dames.     She  had  offered  to  gOy  and  go  she  must. 

She  laid  down  her  distaff,  and  stuck  her  spindle  into  her  girdle.  She 
drew  up  her  Polonaise  hood  over  her  head^  smoothed  down  her  apron, 
and  shook  the  ringlets  off  her  brow. 

As  she  stood  up,  the  old  church-clock  tolled  heavily  the  hour.  It  was 
twelve  o'clock — ehost-time  all  over  the  worid. 

Marcella  stood  up,  as  if  that  bell  had  tolled  a  signal ;  she  stalked  up 
to  the  door ;  turned  round,  with  a  wicked  smile,  to  take  her  farewell  of 
the  rustics,  who  looked  at  her  with  very  long  faces.  She  passed  the 
threshold,  and  her  footsteps  were  soon  lost  in  the  distance. 

Outside,  the  night  was  bright  and  somewhat  hosty.  The  moon  had 
not  yet  risen.  All  the  stars  twinkled  in  the  firmament,  but  there  was 
that  slight  wintry  haziness,  which,  without  obscuring  them,  seemed  to 
remove  their  light  and  influence  millions  of  miles  away  from  the  earth. 
Not  a  breath  of  wind  was  astir ;  or  rather,  none  fimned  the  nut-brown 
cheek  of  the  girl,  as  she  hurried  breathlessly  on,  but  the  loftiest  summit 
of  the  bare  poplar-trees  were  seen  to  quiver  uneasily,  and  there  was  that 
faint  moan  m  the  air,  which  betokens  a  commotion  in  the  elements,  far 
away  in  the  upper  regions.  The  ground  was  white  with  hoar-frost ;  and 
a  few  crisp,  dry  leaves  cracked  underneath  her  feet. 

More  than  once,  as  the  brambles  from  the  hedges  caught  hold  of  her 
trailing  garment,  did  the  startled  girl  impatiently  anathematise  her 
town-made  petticoats,  and  wish  herself  clad  m  the  less  cumbrous  yupofi 
of  her  simpler  village  friends. 

She  walked  on  with  admirable  steadiness,  nevertheless.  She  looked 
intently  before  her,  without  suffering  any  of  the  innumerable,  indefinable, 
inefi'able  voices  of  the  night  to  divert  her  attention.  A  smile  was  on  her 
lips  ;  but  it  was  a  dim,  dismal  smile  ;  an  exaggeration  of  self-command 
and  composure  ;  a  putting  on  a  bold  face  upon  what  was,  unquestionably, 
a  very  hazardous  game. 

For,  be  it  remembered,  poor  Marcella's  scepticism  was  of  a  very  recent 
date.  It  was  the  result  of  petulant  assurance  rather  than  well-wrought 
conviction  ;  the  confidence  of  pride,  not  of  considerate  valour.  All  along 
that  walk  her  spirit  was  in  a  flutter  of  conflicting  emotions. 

"  The  dead  never  return,"  was  the  easy  doctrine  of  her  young  col- 
legian in  town  ;  and  we  may  say,  the  agreeable  manners  of  the  instroetor 
made  up  for  the  want  of  soundness  in  his  aiyiments.     But,  *'  The  dead 
*~Ccmf€Ui,  or  sugar^plums,  are  used~in8tead^ bride-cake,  all  over  Italy. 
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lire  ft  life  ereibttiiig^''  had  been,  from  ha  duUhood  upwards^  ihandflied 
from  the  pulpit  ^  Souls  are  immortal,  and  God  omnipotent.  In  His 
hands  are  the  portals  of  the  graye*  ^d  may  they  not  yawn  and  give 
np  their  prey,  whenever  it  suits  His  eternal  designs  ?  And  may  it  not 
he  His  pleasure,  now,  to  depart  from  the  course  of  Nature's  laws,  to  coii« 
&and  a  rash  girl's  stubborn  unbelief,  and  chastise  her  presumption  ?" 

With  these  harrowing  thoughts  to  keep  her  company,  Marcella  made 
the  best  of  her  way  to  we  churdiyard. 

The  church  of  Gainago  was  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
away  from  the  fiBurm-house.  There  was  a  short  cut  across  the  home* 
fields.  This  led  to  some  extensiTC  ruins,  mantled  oyer  by  a  thin  shrub- 
bery, and  still  thinner  plantation  of  p<^lar-trees.  This  meagre  strip  of 
woodland  alone  obstructed  the  view  of  the  church.  Hard  by  the  house 
of  worship  stood  the  solitary  parsonage ;  and  between  the  two  edifices 
lay  the  Campo  SantOy  or  Sagraio,  the  consecrated  ground  where, 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  dept 
The  industry  of  the  good  pastors  had  long  since  encroached  upon  the 
last  resting-place  of  the  departed,  and  a  good  slice  of  the  churchyard 
had  been  converted  into  a  kitchen-garden,  fenced  by  a  stone  walL 
Faithful  to  the  horror  the  Italians  everywhere  evince  for  the  relics  of 
mortality,  the  rectors  of  Grainago  had  further  entrenched  themselves 
behind  several  rows  of  cypress  and  yew  trees,  which  effectually  screened 
their  windows  from  the  melancholy  view  beneath,  and  increased  thus  the 
gloom  and  desolation  of  the  "  city  of  the  dead." 

The  church  itself  was  a  crazy  old  fabric.  It  dated  from  the  time  when 
the  Benedictines  constituted  an  industrious  community,  and  took  the 
management  of  their  lands  upon  themselves.  In  those  remote  ages  one 
of  their  minor  cenobiums  'was  established  here;  and  the  wide-strewn 
ruins  on  one  side  of  the  churchyard  had  once  been  their  cells  and 
cloisters.  Some  of  their  monumental  stones,  much  damaged  by  time, 
were  still  discernible ;  and  contrasted  rather  strangely  with  the  rudely- 
carved  crosses,  red,  white,  and  black,  with  which  the  poorer  rustics 
attempted  to  secure  the  memory  of  their  dead  against  oblivion. 

Altogether  the  place  was  as  weird  and  lonely  as  heart  might  desire  ; 
and  almost  close  to  the  steeple,  behind  the  chmrch,  in  a  comer  by  itself^ 
was  the  dreaded  red  cross,  under  which  the  remains  of  the  ill-fated 
Micco,  the  poacher,  had  been  devoutly  deposited. 

Marcella  nad  left  the  home-fields  behind  her,  she  had  threaded  her 
way  across  the  brushwood  with  which  the  ruins  of  the  cloisters  were  over- 
grown. A  broad  ditch  separated  them  from  the  churchyard,  and  a 
narrow  plank  was  thrown  athwart. 

A  cold  shiver  ran  through  her  veins  as  that  frail  bridge  swung  and 
quivered  beneath  her  weight.  For  one  instant  she  reeled  right  and  left ; 
but,  by  a  brave  effort,  she  recovered  her  balance  and  sprang  in  safety 
ashore. 

Here  was  the  battle-field.  She  cast  one  look  around.  The  ground 
was  dear  before  her.  The  undulating  turf,  heaving  with  its  ominous 
mounds,  bristling  with  its  hundred  crosses,  so  carefully  shut  out  on  all 
sides  from  human  view  ! 

Marcella  paused  :  she  was  alone  with  the  dead.  The  delay  was  in- 
voluntary. Her  heart  urged  her  onwards,  but  the  limbs  refused  their 
office. 

She  fell  on  her  knees.     She  muttered  a  requiemy  one  of  those  Latin 
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vnjen  wluch  to  the  ignorant  Catholic  convey  no  meaning,  but  to  ^n^ch/ 
£rom  the  very  circumstance,  he  attaches  all  the  importance  of  a  magic 
spell.  She  rose  with  renewed  energies.  She  pressed  her  hand  on  her 
heart  and  bade  it  be  still.  She  then  took  the  shortest  walk  across  the 
**  6od*s  acre,"  and  reached  the  threshold  of  the  church.  She  had  to 
walk  round  it,  her  business  being  in  the  solitary  comer  behind  the  steeple. 

She  glanced,  as  if  stealtluly,  over  her  shoulder.  That  she  could  not 
help.  The  vagueness  of  her  danger  was  more  demoralising  than  the 
actual  presence  of  the  most  terrific  object.  She  felt  a  vag^e  suspicion,  as 
if  the  inhabitants  of  the  nether  world  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
advantage  their  intangibility  ^ves  them  over  mere  flesh  and  blood,  but 
must  needs  have  recourse  to  the  ungenerous  stratagem  of  an  assault  from 
behind. 

There  was  something  like  uneasy  trepidation  as  she  walked  round  the 
church — ^a  breathless  suspense  till  she  reached  the  lonely  recess. 

She  came  in  sight  at  last  The  gpround  was  clear.  With  a  convulsive 
grasp  she  drew  forth  her  spindle. 

In  that  very  emeigency  a  loud,  rattling,  whizzing  noise  resounded 
throughout  the  church  within.  The  crazy  steeple  trembled  as  if  in 
labour.  Marcella  gasped  for  breath.  It  was  only  the  clock  about  to 
strike  the  half-hour ! 

Marcella  smiled  bitterly.  Her  recovery  from  that  panic  had  some- 
thing hysterically  wild.  It  was  a  smile  of  exultation  and  deBance.  Her 
brave  heart  had  won  her  the  victory ! 

She  stood  before  the  solitary  grave.  The  soil  was  bare  around  it.  No 
rain  of  heaven  had  power  to  smooth,  no  blade  of  grass  was  suffered  to 
mantle  the  turf  that  weighed  on  the  malefactor's  remains ! 

Marcella  walked  up  to  that  forsaken  mound,  and  laid  her  hand  on  the 
cross.  Anxious  as  she  had  hitherto  been  she  could  not  help  tarrying 
awhile  as  if  to  enjoy  her  triumph.  She  turned  all  round,  and  took  a 
deliberate  survey  of  the  place.  The  back  of  the  church  and  steeple,  and  a 
high  fencing  wall  enclosed  it  on  all  sides. 

**  The  monk  with  two  heads !''  she  exclumed,  with  a  sneer.  "  The 
white  lady  with  blood -streaming  locks  !  ha !  ha !  ha !  Young  Valentino, 
in  town,  was  right,  after  all,  and  the  dead  never  return  I" 

With  this  she  stooped  hastily  down  :  she  drove  the  spindle  deep  into 
the  ground,  right  at  the  foot  of  the  red  cross. 

As  she  was  rising  to  depart  her  dress  was  caught  hold  of  and  dragged 
forcibly  down. 

She  uttered  a  piercing  shriek  and  sunk  down  insensible. 

Her  cry  was  heard  miles  off.  The  casaro  heard  it  from  the  casement 
of  his  bed-room,  where  he  was  making  ready  for  his  night*s  rest,  and  he 
crossed  himself  with  pious  horror.  He  did  not  sleep  at  all  that  night, 
but  all  his  love  and  boding  apprehension  could  not  inspire  him  with 
courage  to  go  forth  to  the  rescue. 

On  the  morrow,  at  daybreak  only,  he  summoned  some  of  the  stoutest 
rustics  to  his  side.  Spints,  it  is  a  matter  of  faith  at  Gainago,  have  no 
power  against  numbers,  no  power  by  daylight. 

In  a  body  they  hastened  to  the  burial-ground.  They  found  Marcella 
deep  in  her  swoon,  stiffened  with  cold,  lying  in  a  heap  on  the  spot  dese- 
crated by  her  foolhardiness. 

She  had  run  her  spindle  through  the  skirt  of  her  dress,  and  pinned  it 
down  to  the  ground. 
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BT  J.   E.  CARPENTER,   ESQ. 

Let  lis  go  forth  from  our  old  home  for  ever ! 

Why  should  we  linger  on  this  crowded  spot? 
Think  how  I've  striven,  yet  with  a  vain  endeavour 

Year  after  year,  and  yet  how  poor  our  lot  I 
Far  from  this  land  where  wealth  alone  has  power 

Where  honour,  worth,  and  genius,  but  decay — 
Or  live  the  idol  of  the  fleeting  hour. 

Let  us  go  forth — from  hence — far,  far  away. 

Let  us  go  forth !  I  know  no  ties  are  stronger 

Than  those  which  bind  us  to  our  native  laud ; 
But  my  crushed  spirit  can  endure  no  longer, 

It  pines  on  some  untrodden  path  to  stand  : 
E'en  while  the  roots  of  the  old  tree  may  perish, 

Its  boughs,  transplanted,  may  for  ages  grow  ; 
So  every  thought  and  feeling  that  we  cherish 

In  other  climes  may  flourish — let  us  go  I 

Let  us  go  forth — a  light  is  round  me  breaking, 

A  star  of  hope  points  brightly  to  the  west ; 
Others  have  sone  before — they  now  are  making 

The  quiet  homesteads  where  their  sons  shall  rest ; 
For  thousands  more  there  is  a  mighty  space 

Of  fertile  plains  whereon  no  corn-fields  grow ; 
Here  in  life's  future  not  one  hope  I  trace, 

There  is  the  land  of  promise— let  us  go ! 

Let  us  go  forth — behold  our  children's  faces 

Itadiant  with  joy —without  a  mark  of  care ; 
A  few  more  years^  when  time  has  left  his  traces 

(Jn  those  bright  forms — no  smile  will  circle  there ; 
The  same  dull  round  that  we  have  run  before  them 

Must  be  their  future  if  we  linger  still, 
Let  us  the  freedom  they  should  know  restore  them. 

Hence  from  life's  valley — let  us  climb  the  hill ! 

Let  us  go  forth— a  moment  look  around  us. 

The  land,  o'erpeopled,  is  alive  with  crime ; 
Unstained  as  yet  the  weary  hours  have  found  us. 

As  yet  our  steps  are  free  as  yon  bright  clime ; 
My  arm  is  strong,  but  my  firm  heart  is  stronger ; 

I  know  the  toil  we  all  must  undergo ; 
Here  let  us  rest  in  poverty  no  longer, 

Labour  has  sweet  reward,  so  let  us  go  I 

Let  us  go  forth !  'tis  but  the  pang  of  leaving 

Each  old  home  scene  familiar  as  the  day  ; 
Think  of  our  friendships,  lost,  with  scarce  a  grieving. 

How  many  ties  are  severed  ev'ry  day ! 
God  made  the  earth  for  man,  his  wants  to  cherish, 

For  man  he  made  all  living  things  to  grow ; 
Nor  man  made  He  amid  a  crowd  to  perish, — 

To  lands  of  boundless  space— there  let  us  go ! 
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BT  MAHMOUZ  EFFBNDI. 

I  must  rid  all  the  Bea  of  pirates. 

AMtamf  and  Ckopatra. 

August  26,  1846.— Humh  for  the  East  I  Now  take  we  our  depar- 
ture from  Scilly. 

*  *  *  Let  me  huny  over  this  part  of  my  log  ;  voyons — in  nine  days 
we  made  Cape  Finisterre. 

Sept,  2.— Off  Lisbon  ;  next  day  doubled  Cape  St  Yincent ;  on  the 
5th  made  Cape  Tra&]gar,  and  ran  through  the  Gut  of  Gibraltar  same 
night.  On  the  7th,  with  a  westerly  breeze,  passed  Cape  de  Gat  (Spain), 
and  thence  stood  east  by  south,  sighting  seyeral  turtle  and  shoals  of 
flying  6sh.  ♦  •  • 

Sept.  8. — This  day  the  mountains  of  Africa  haye  been  visible  from  the 
deck,  and  to-morrow  we  expect  to  be  abreast  of  the  city  of  Algiers,  where 
the  aggressive  French  '*  have  had  enough  of  it*'  since  June,  1830. 

Sept,  9. — Algiers  distant  seven  leagues.  Caught  a  hawk  in  the  fore- 
rigging,  which  we  christened  "  Binnacle  Jack."     ♦  •  • 

*  *  *  "  Algeiine  piracy,"  said  Millerby,  one  forenoon,  "is  now  at  an 
end,  but  in  my  opinion  it  will  not  be  equally  easy  to  put  down  piracy  in 
the  Levant.     In  that  respect  Otho's  subjects  are  as  bad  as  Malays." 

"  True  enough,"  added  Knighton.  "When  Karabusa  was  captured 
in  '27  by  the  squadron  under  Sir  Thomas  Staines,  some  good  was,  we 
must  admit,  effected  ;  but  now,  without  half-a-dozen  men-of-war — brigs, 
or  sloops,  constantly  cruising  between  Candia  and  Mytelene,  we  shaU 
never  succeed  in  keeping  these  rascally  Greeks  in  order.  Every  man-jack 
of  them  seems  bom  a  pirate.  A  frigate  at  Athens  or  Smyrna  does  but 
little  good ;  it  strikes  no  terror  into  their  guilty  souls." 

"  Nearly  twenty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Karabusa  was  taken," 
siud  Mac  Cuming,  "  and  scarcely'  a  single  year  has  gone  by  without  its 
authenticated  tale  of  plunder  and  murder.  The  Grecian  Archipelago 
has  indeed  many  a  nest  of  cut- throats." 

"  Then,"  exclaimed  Webster,  "  we  ourselves  may  yet  fall  in  with  an 
adventure  before  we  conclude  our  passage  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora." 

•*  Like  enough,"  replied  Millerby,  "though  I  admit  I  have  no  stomach 
for  such  incidents.  Pirates  may  uq  acceptable  subjects  to  the  novelist  or 
the  poet ;  they  are,  perhaps,  well  enough  as  food  for  the  imagination, 
but  m  stem  reality  they  are  ugly  customers  to  deal  with.  Some  day  III 
relate  to  you  what  befel  me  when  a  much  younger  man,  and  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  carried  into  Napoli  di  Romania  by  a  corsair.  I  must 
now  go  on  deck  to  take  the  sun."  And  here  Millerby,  quadrant  in  hand, 
ascended  the  companion-ladder. 

"  How  longj'  asked  Webster,  "  is  it  likely  we  shall  be  before  sighting 
Candia  or  Cape  Matapan  ?" 

«*  If  this  westerly  breeze  hold,"  replied  Mac  Cuming,  "we  may  reach 
the  Cape  in  about  a  week.  Less  than  a  week  is  a  common  passage  from 
Malta  to  Cerigo." 
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'The  lireeie  is  firesh  enoagh  at  piesenV'  Bud  Knighton,  <'the 
•diooiier  must  be  going  seven  or  eight  knots.  Few  pirates  could  catch 
krnow." 

^ They  seldom  attack  Tcssels  under  sail,"  said  Ifac  Cuming;  ''for* 
merly  they  had  no  objection  to  do  so,  but  the  present  fashion  of  the 
Klephts  appears  to  be  to  wait  till  a  craft  brings  up,  and  then  to  board  her 
at  night.     The  Margaret  was  taken  in  this  way  m  September,  '36." 

«  Where?"  asked  Knighton. 

**  Off  Cape  Janissary,"  replied  Mac  Cuming,  **  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dardanelles,  on  the  Asiatic  or  Trojan  side,  almost  in  face  of  Tenedos.** 

"  Did  they  plunder  the  vessel  r*  asked  Webster. 

^  No ;  the  Margaret  was  in  ballast,  but  the  rascals  murdered  the  man 
who  had  the  anch<tf-watch,  and,  unfortunately,  and  notwithstanding  the 
viremitting  exertions  of  the  English  consul,  Mr.  Lander,  who  is  since 
dead,  the  pirates  were  never  discovered.  Three  weeks  afterwards 
another  piracy  was  committed  near  the  very  same  spot.  I  was  in  the 
Dardanelles  at  the  time." 

"  What  was  the  name  of  the  second  captured  vessel  ?" 

"  The  Hellespont,  commanded  by  an  old  friend  of  mine,  of  the  name 
of  Longridge.  The  affidr  made  some  noise  among  the  merchants,  and 
on  our  reaching  Constantinople  led  to  many  former  cases  being  raked 
up,  of  which  I  had  not  previously  heard.  I  took  a  few  notes  of  them, 
as  they  were  from  time  to  time  mendoned  at  Stampa's,  or  appeared  in 
English  papers,  and  I  rather  think  I  have  the  memoranda  on  board. 
After  we've  determined  our  latitude  111  overhaul  my  writing-desk  and 
fearch,  but  I  must  now  join  Millerby  on  deck,  the  sun  should  be 
neariy  up." 

**  Who*s  Stampa  ?"  asked  Webster  of  Knighton,  as  Mac  Cuming  lefb 
the  cabin. 

**  Stampa — the  glorious  Stampa — is  as  well  known  in  the  Turkish 
capital  as  the  sultan  himself,"  replied  Knighton.  **  His  rank,  it  is  true, 
k  but  that  of  a  ship-chandler,  of  which  useful  class  there  are  but  two  or 
three  notables  in  the  place,  Stampa  and  Proctor,  and,  I  think,  another, 
bat  I  can't  recollect  his  name.  Of  Greek  and  such-like  ship-chandlers 
there  may  be  shoals  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  but  the  English, 
as  a  body,  patronise  Stampa.  He  was  the  original  in  the  trade,  has 
lived  safely  through  revolutions,  plague,  and  fire  ;  was  on  the  spot  when 
the  Janissaries  were  suppressed,  or  rather  'smashed  into  smithereens'  in 
^26,  and  at  the  present  moment  is  said  to  be  as  rich  as  a  Jew,  though  it 
is  right  to  say  the  old  boy  is  a  Christian,  and  one  not  only  in  name  but 
in  character.  His  shop  is  situate  in  the  suburb  of  Galata,  and  is  the  grand 
resort  of  English  skippers  and  travellers,  where  they  quaff  grog  and  pale 
ale^  smoke  uie  best  tobacco,  pick  up  the  news,  arrange  excursions  mto 
the  country,  and  trips  to  the  Musstdman  side  of  the  harbour,  to  the 
tcharshees,  baths,  bazaars,  and  so  on.  The  shop  itself  is  what  is  vulgarly 
called  an  omnium  gatherum,  containing  every  thing,  from  vinegar  to 
attar  of  roses,  trinkets,  cheeses,  and  hams,  walking-sticks,  ladies'  shppers, 
and  God  knows  what ;  order  what  you  will  it  is  obtainable  through 
Stampa,  the  honest  Genoese,  in  the  turn  of  a  handspike,  or  before  you 
ooold  say  Jack  Robinson.  I'll  introduce  you,  my  boy,  as  soon  as  we  set 
foot  on  the  shores  of  the  Golden  Horn." 
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Three  raps  with  a  handspike  were  at  this  moment  suddenly  heaid  on 
deck,  following  the  cry  of  Mac  Cumingy 

"  Twelve  o'clock,  there !"  "  call  the  watch  !"  "  heave  the  log  !'*  «  sound 
the  pump  !"  *<  strike  the  beU  !"  And  as  soon  as  the  third  n^  was  given, 
a  seaman's  rough  voice  exclaimed, 

"  Starboard  watch  ahoy !  below  there !  do  you  hear  the  news  ?  Twelve 
o'clock,  you  old  salts — tumble  up !" 

Though  this  was  simply  addressed  to  the  forecastle,  Knighton  and 
Webster,  the  two  passengers  in  the  cabin,  also  went  on  deck  to  look 
around  them. 

"  Eight  bells,  gentlemen,"  said  Millerby. 

"  Now,  steward,  bear  a-haud  with  the  dinner,"  added  Mac  Cuming. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir/*  was  the  reply  from  the  smoking  cabouse. 

<<  E.S.E.,"  said  the  man  at  the  wheel,  to  him  of  the  starboard  watcb, 
who  came  aft  to  relieve  him.  And  on  an  E.S.E.  course  the  schooner 
was  accordingly  kept. 

"  Seven  knots,  sir,"  said  the  apprentice,  as  he  hauled  in  the  log-line, 
which  was  immediately  rewound  upon  its  reel. 

"  Any  thing  in  sight  ?"  asked  Webster. 

"A  French  steamer,  probably  bound  for  Algiers,*'  added  Millerby. 
**  And  a  felucca  standing  in,  close-ha\iled,  for  the  Sicilian  coast — ^nothing 
else." 

**  What's  our  latitude  ?'*  inquired  Knighton  of  Mac  Cuming,  who  was 
pencilling  four  or  five  l^nes  of  figures  on  the  weather  bulwark. 

"  Exactly  thirty-eight  north,"  was  the  answer. 

The  party  now  fell  into  a  quarter-deck  walk,  and  after  a  few  turns, 
during  which  the  cabin-boy  had  laid  the  cloth  for  dinner,  the  steward 
received — inter  alia — our  favourite  dish,  a  baked  sea-pie,  f^m  the  cook, 
and  then  having  deposited  it  in  due  form  below,  announced  that  dinner 
was  ready,  whereupon  Mac  Cuming,  Knighton,  and  Webster  dived  into 
the  cabin  upon  gastronomic  thoughts  intent,  while  Millerby  remained  on 
watch,  the  whok  of  the  men,  the  helmsman  excepted,  being  also  sent 
below  to  their  salt  junk  and  potatoes. 

By-and-bye  the  whole  party  were  again  on  deck,  taking  their  wine 
and  grog  (Millerby  having  been  relieved  for  half-an-hour  by  Mac 
Cuming  during  the  hour's  diuner-time)  and  the  conversation  shortly 
turned  again  upon  piracy.  Mac  Cuming  had  fortunately  found  his  notes, 
and  by  these  it  appeared  that  on  the  6th  of  October,  1836,  the  brig 
Hellespont,  already  alluded  to,  when  at  anchor  off  Cape  Greco,  on  the 
European  side,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles,  was  at  9h.  30m.  P.  M. 
boarded  by  pirates  from  a  boat  that  dropped  stealthily  alongside.  The 
only  person  on  deck  was  a  boy,  the  crew  having  all  turned  in.  A  crowd 
of  Greeks  at  once  took  possession  of  the  brig,  the  boy,  after  receiving  a 
blow  from  a  musket,  escaping  below.  The  carpenter  then  tried  to  gain 
the  deck,  but  was  beaten  back  into  the  forecastle.  The  pirates  remained 
on  board  an  hour  or  two,  loaded  their  boat  with  all  the  stores  and  pro- 
visions, and  sails,  and  rope,  on  deck,  did  as  much  damage  to  the  vessel 
as  they  could  with  their  swords,  and  ultimately  left  her,  having  taken  the 
precaution  of  battening  down  the  hatches  to  keep  the  crew  below  as  long 
a^  possible  after  their  departure. 

"  This  piracy  of  the  brig  Hellespont,^*  continued  Mac  Cuming,  "  oc- 
curred in  October,  '36,  and  passing  on  to  '37>  I  find  by  my  notes  that  in 
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that  year  three  piracies  were  committed  ;  one  in  June,  *37,  one  in  Au- 
gust, 37,  and  one  about  Christmas,  '37.  The  first  case  was  that  of  the 
Thomas  Crispy  an  English  merchantman,  boarded  and  plundered  when 
at  anchor  between  Tenedos  and  the  main  ;  the  third  case  in  order  of 
date  was  that  of  the  Hope,  of  Glasgow,  boarded  at  the  same  anchorage, 
the  mate  of  the  Hope  being  wounded  ;  and  the  second  case  happened 
more  to  the  southward,  namely  near  Candia.  This  second  case  appeared 
in  most  of  the  English  newspapers.  It  occurred  on  the  Slst  of  August, 
'37.  The  unfortunate  vessel  was  a  Grreek  saccoleva,  commanded  by  one 
Stamati  Cocchina,  bound  from  Canea,  in  Candia,  to  Spezzia,  between 
Napoll  di  Romania  and  Athens.  The  pirates  surprised  the  saccoleva  off 
Candia,  under  the  pretence  of  being  custom-house  officers.  The  crew, 
four  in  number,  the  captain,  and  five  passengers,  were  all  murdered  ex- 
cept two !  The  vessel  was  scuttled  and  went  down,  but  the  two  survivors 
managed  to  swim  ashore,  and  five  of  the  pirates  who  had  gained  no  less 
than  20,000  dollars  by  this  capture,  were  ultimately  taken,  and  after  a 
delay  of  twelvemonths,  executed  at  Zante  on  the  27tn  of  November,  '38. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  example,  the  years  '38  and  '39  were  not  without 
their  piracies.  In  tne  former  year,  on  the  Ist  of  September,  the  Hen^ 
drika  Elizabeth,  a  Dutch  merchant-brig,  was  taken  near  Scio  ;  and  in 
'39  an  Austrian  brig,  the  Bocchese,  was  attacked  under  sail  near  Tenedos. 
In  the  year  '40  there  appears  to  have  been  a  lull  ;  I  have  no  notes  of 
piracy  in  that  year,"  continued  Mac  Cuming,  "though  probably  our 
consuls  at  Smyrna  or  Salonica,  Syra,  Athens,  or  Napoli  di  Romania, 
could  tell  a  very  different  tale.  Speaking  of  Napoli,  I  may  remind  you 
that  this  was  the  place  where  the  guillotine  was  first  used  in  Greece 
(soon  after  Otho's  accession).  The  culprit  who  suffered  was  a  pirate  who 
bad  assassinated,  first  the  captain  of  a  caique,  then  the  servant  of  a  pas- 
senger, next  the  passenger  himself,  and  then  to  crown  all  he  had  seized 
the  passenger's  wife,  carried  her  to  an  unfrequented  islet,  whence  after  some 
little  time  she  was  miraculously  rescued  by  some  passing  ship,  and  the 
assassin  brought  to  justice." 

<<  Had  he  been  taken  down  to  Malta  for  trial,"  said  Knighton,  ''  the 
chances  are  he  would  have  been  acquitted.  There  seems  to  be  a  most 
unaccountable  mania  at  Malta  for  acquitting  pirates.  A  mixed  court 
might  be  established  at  Tenedos  to  try  such  criminals." 

**  The  Yankee  fiishion  is  the  best,"  siud  Millerby.  "  A  drum-head 
court-martial  and  a  swing  at  the  yard-arm,  an  hour  after  capture.  Or 
*  give  'em  the  stem*  if  they  attack  you  under  way." 

'*  Our  humanity-mongers  won't  allow  that,"  said  Webster.  "  There 
would  be  a  fine  outcry  in  Exeter  Hall.     They  11  never  consent  to  that." 

"  Not  till  some  pious  nobleman's  yacht  is  taken,  and  his  family  experience 
the  tender  mercies  that  animate  the  classic  bosom  of  the  regenerated 
Greek!  D — n  die  Greeks,  say  I;  they're  the  greatest  rascals  under 
the  sun,  and  those  only  who  have  lived  among  them  a  year  or  two,  can 
imderstand  the  extent  of  their  rascality.  Sorry  enough  we  ought  all  to 
be  that  England  ever  helped  them  against  the  Turks.  Navarino  was 
indeed  an  *■  untoward  event' " 

**  But  how  about  this  piracy  near  Scio  ?"  inquired  Webster  of  Mac 
Coming,  thus  bringing  back  the  conversation  to  the  point  whence  it  had 
for  a  moment  diverged. 

"  The  case  near  Scio,"  sud  Mac  Cuming,  "was  that  of  the  Hendrika 
Elizabeth.    The  Bocchese^  as  I  siud  just  now^  was  attacked  under  sail 
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near  Tenedos  ;  the  Hendrika  when  becalmed  near  Scio.  The  Boeekeee 
was  anned,  and  the  Austrians  kiUed  several  of  the  pirates  in  beating  off 
the  two  brge  boats  in  which  they  attacked  her.  This  was  on  the  7&  of 
January,  *39. 

*'  The  Hendrika  was  taken  on  the  Ist  of  September,  '38,  and  an  ac* 
count  of  this  affair  immediately  appeared  in  tne  Journal  de  Smiyme^ 
The  circumstances  were  these  : — 'Hailed  by  a  country  boat,  rowed  but 
by  two  men,  she  was  about  to  supply  them  with  the  water  ^ey  pitifully 
requested,  whenscTeral  armed  fellows  started  from  their  hiding-place  under 
the  half-deck  of  the  boat,  6red  a  voUey  upon  the  brig,  wounded  three  of 
her  crew,  ran  alonc;side,  and  boarded.  Compelling  the  Dutchmen  to 
proceed  to  Ipsara  they  there  hove-to  behind  the  island,  sent  all  hands 
Delow,  bound  the  captiun*s  arms,  filled  their  own  boat  with  plunder,  and 
then  scuttled  the  brig!  On  the  departure  of  the  pirates  the  crew  and 
captain,  after  much  trouble,  fortunately  regained  the  deck,  but  all  their 
eflbrts  at  the  pumps  were  of  no  avail ;  the  vessel  continued  to  fill  with 
water,  and  at  last  she  heeled  over  and  sunk  when  about  two  leagues  to  the 
northward  of  Scio.  All  hands  fortunately  reached  Smyrna  in  one  of  the 
brig^s  boats,  but  as  to  the  pirates  nothing  more  was  heard  of  them.  This 
was  in  '38,  the  Bocchese  i^ir  was  in  '39,  six  months  before  the  death 
of  Sultan  Mahmoud.*  " 

"  Pray  continue  your  yam,"  said  Webster,  "  it  interests  me  much." 

''  As  far  as  my  own  information  goes,"  said  Mac  Cuming,  ''there  was, 
as  I  said  just  now,  a  lull  among  the  pirates  in  1840 ;  it  is  true  I  was  not 
in  the  Mediterranean  in  that  year,  and  therefore  not  exactly  in  the  best 
position  for  news,  but  the  16th  of  June,  '41,  proved  the  'water-rats'  to 
be  again  out  of  their  holes.  On  that  day  two  piratical  vessels,  a  schooner 
and  a  cutter,  chased  a  large  Turldsh  caique  firom  Tenedos  to  Cape  Baba, 
opposite  Mytelene — the  birth-place  of  Barbarossa — and  ultimately  they 
gamed  so  &st  upon  her  that  to  escape  she  was  compeUed  to  run  ashore. 
During  the  cha»d  a  continual  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up.  These  were 
probably  the  same  vessels  of  which  the  Countess  Grosvenor  speaks  in  her 
^  Narrative  of  a  Yacht  Voyage,'  by  stating  that  Mr.  Lander,  the  English 
consul,  warned  her  on  the  23rd  of  June,  *41,  against  two  piratical  crafit 
cruising  off  the  Troad  and  Mytelene.  Her  ladyship's  yacht,  however, 
the  Dolphin^  did  not  fiill  in  with  them.  When  the  news  of  the  attack  on 
the  caique  reached  Smyrna,  H.M.S.  Dido  put  to  sea." 

"But  caught  no  pirates,"  said  MiUerby,  "tnough  an  Austrian  brig  of  war 
accompanied  her." 

"  Our  government,"  said  Knighton,  "  seeing  the  number  of  {English 
yessels  trading  between  Liverpool,  London,  and  Constantinople,  ought 
always  to  keep  a  smart  sloop-of-war  on  station  at  Tenedos,  and  also 
an  armed  steamer  cruising  among  the  islands.  Too  many  of  the  fleet 
are  kept  idle  at  Malta.  Here  already  are  cases  enough  to  attract  minis- 
terial attention  in  the  Margaret^  Hape^  HellespopUf  and  Thomas  Crisp^ 
in  addition  to  the  foreign  vessels  that  have  been  taken  or  attacked.  And 
doubtiess  scores  of  cases  are  never  reported  or  known  in  Engknd  at  all." 

"  Like  enough,"  said  MiUerby,  "  and  dead  men  teU  no  tales.  I  re* 
member  that  at  the  dose  of  '41,  when  the  Candiotes  fruitlessly  rose 
against  the  young  sultan,  who  had  then  not  reigned  two  years,  several 
yessels  were  fiillen  in  with  in  the  Arches,*  abandoned  and  plundered,  and 

*  "Arches"  is  the  term  generally  used  by  sailors  to  indicate  the  Grecian  Ar^ 
didpelago. 
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it  was  conjectared  that  the  craft,  ostensibly  fitted  out  in  the  Greek  islands 
to  assist  the  Candiote  insurgents,  had  in  reality  turned  pirates.  It  is  well 
known  that  they  were  well  provided  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  they 
probably  plundered  and  murdered  in  all  directions." 

^'  Well,"  said  Webster,  'as  pirates  seem  to  continue  so  much  the 
fashion  in  Greek  waters,  we  had  better  exercise  all  hands  at  the  great 
guns  the  yery  first  calm  we  fall  into.  I  think  I  could  nearly  hit  a  beef- 
cask  myself,  wind  and  weather  permitting ;  but,  after  all,  a  rifle  is  the 
best  piece  to  pink  a  pirate  with.*' 

*'  We  have  two  six-pounders,"  said  Millerby,  "  as  you  know,  but,  per- 
hi^M,  you  are  not  aware  our  owners  have  actually  sent  us  to  sea  without 
a  single  shot !  Of  powder  there  is  g^ore,  more  than  enough.  So  fiu:  we 
are  in  luck." 

'*  As  for  shot,*'  said  Mac  Cuming,  ''  we*d  soon  find  a  make-shift,  by 
cramming  the  guns  with  any  thing ;  with  nails,  bottles,  coals,  and  junks 
of  wood.     Besides  we  have  a  few  bullets.'' 

'<  And  pirates,"  said  Millerby,  ''  are  frequently  to  be  beaten  off  by 
bullets  and  a  little  pluck.  A  French  brig,  Le  Petit  Matelot^  beat  off 
some  of  the  rascals  when  at  anchor  off  Scala  Nuova,  near  Ephesus,  on 
the  5th  of  May,  '42,  and  you  have  already  heard  that  the  Boechese 
did  the  same  in  January,  '39,  near  Tenedos,  when  under  saiL" 

**  True  enough," said  Mac  Cuming,  <*yet  the  success  oiLePetU  Matelot 
in  May,  '42,  must  still  be  contrasted  with  the  unfortunate  affair  near 
Sm3rma  but  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  The  pirates  were  probably  the 
same  in  both  cases." 

"  What  was  that  Smyrna  business  ?"  inquired  Webster. 

*'  On  the  19th  of  July»  '42,  a  boat  with  a  crew  of  eight,"  replied 
Mac  Cuming,  "  was  off  Kara  Boumu,  bound  out  of  Smyrna  to  Calymnos, 
having  on  board  a  sum  of  money  received  for  a  cargo  of  sponge  which 
they  had  just  landed  at  the  former  port  Pirates  attacked  them  in  the 
night,  and  murdered  seven  men  out  of  the  eight  on  board,  plundering 
the  craft  of  every  thing  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  villains  are  now 
seldom  content  with  plunder ;  they  seem  to  delight  in  blood." 

'^  Tis  a  strange  thing/'  said  Webster,  "  that  a  Turk  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
&und  on  board  these  pirate  craft  in  the  Levant." 

''  The  majority  of  the  crews,"  replied  Mac  Cuming,  "  are  invariably 
and  indisputably  Greeks,  with  frequently  a  few  Sclavonians,  and  occa- 
sionally a  Maltese  or  two.  Albanians  seldom  show  their  noses  out  of  the 
Adriatic,  in  which  sea  the  Austrian  marine  is  tolerably  vigilant.  Piracy, 
however,  occasionally  occurs  among  the  Ionian  Island." 

'*  Never  mind  the  Adriatic  or  the  Ionian  Islands,  as  we're  now  bound 
to  the  Arches.  Give  us  another  case  or  two,  Mac  Cuming.  Your  last 
was  in  July,  '42.  I  had  no  conception  piracy  yet  existed  to  such  an 
extent." 

*'  The  countless  isles  of  the  ^gean,"s£ud  Mac  Cuming, ''  afford  so  many 
places  of  concealment,  that  very  many  years  may  elapse  before  a  trip 
through  the  Arches  will  be  unattended  with  danger.  The  chief  rendez- 
vous of  the  celebrated  Hugo  CreveHer,  who  flourished  as  a  pirate  for 
twenty  years,  is  sud  to  have  been  Pares — there  is  a  long  account  of  that 
worthy  m  the  second  volume  of  '  Emerson's  Letters' — but  Pares  is  but  a 
poor  mding-place  now  in  comparison  with  others  I  could  myself  point 
out,  and  some  of  which  are  forttmately  known  to  our  surveying 
ofibsen." 
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'^The  rascally  CorsaiTs  come  westward  [sometiines,*'  sud  Knighton. 
*'  A  case  of  piracy  that  occurred  in  '43  1  happen  myself  to  remember  ; 
it  was  perpetrated  on  the  2nd  of  December  in  that  year,  on  a  spot  we 
recently  passed.  In  this  instance  a  sharp,  black,  polacca  brig,  coppered^ 
with  an  ordinary  figure-head,  very  light,  and  having  no  appearance  of 
ports,  sailing  fast,  according  to  every  account,  boarded  a  brig  and  a 
barque  off  Malaga,  kept  possession  of  the  barque  a  whole  mght,  and  the 
next  morning  scuttled  her.  The  brig  reported  that  about  thirty  men. 
apparently  Greeks,  were  seen  in  the  pirate,  whereupon  one  of  the 
consuls  at  Malaga  wrote  down  to  Gibraltar,  and  H.M.  St.  Locttst  was  sent 
in  chase,  but  never  came  up  with  the  pirate.  She  had  as  bad  luck  as 
H.M.S.  Dido  at  Smyrna." 

''What  became  of  the  crew  of  the  barque  that  was  scuttled  at 
Malaga?" 

''  I  never  could  ascertain,"  replied  Knighton. 

''  The  western  case  you  have  just  mentioned,"  said  Mac  Cuming» 
''occurred  in  December,  *4d,  not  three  months  after  Kalergi's  usefiiil 
revolution  at  Athens,  and  I  find  that  in  the  preceding  October  or  No- 
vember, a  Greek  pirate  schooner  captured  a  Levant  country  vessel,  near 
Rhodes,  murdering  nine  persons.  The  two  leaders  of  the  pirates  were 
here  recognised,  but  never  actually  brought  to  trial,  so  far  as  I  have  yet 
heard.  They  were  called  Yani  Zanni  and  Spano.  This  w^  not  the 
first  known  mstance  in  which  the  former  had  shown  himself  an  as- 


"  The  pirate  schooner  to  which  yon  have  just  alluded,"  said  JkCllerbyy 
"  was  ultimately  taken  at  Samos  and  sent  to  Rhodes.  She  was  called  the 
Sania  TriniteL  All  the  pirates  but  five  escaped,  and  these  five,  when 
taken,  made  some  horrible  confessions  at  Rhodes  to  Hassan  Pasha,  who 
would  willingly  have  struck  off  their  heads,  but  as  his  prisoners  were 
Greeks,  he  was  compelled  to  write  for  instructions  to  Constantinople.  I 
therefore  presume  the  fellows  were  ultimately  forwarded  to  Athens.  What 
became  of  them  I  know  not." 

"  What  disclosures  did  they  make  ?"  asked  Webster. 

"They  confessed,"  said  Millerby,  "about  a  dozen  cases  of  piracy,  in 
each  of  which  they  had  murdered  their  victims  ;  and  they  acknowledged 
having  taken  from  one  of  their  prizes  a  young  girl  of  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  of  age,  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  coiSessed  that  during  the  three 
days  she  was  kept  on  boai^  the  pirate,  she  was  assaulted  by  all  the  crew, 
and  forced  to  abandon  herself  to  their  guilty  passions,  lliis  done,  they 
cut  off  her  beautiful  tresses,  and  were  about  to  decapitate  her,  when  she 
requested  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  instead  of  undergoing  the  knife,  and 
overboard  she  was  immediately  thrown." 

"  Infernal  monsters !"  exdaimed  Webster. 

"  For  those  fellows,"  said  Knighton,  "  even  impalement  were  too  easy 
a  death ;  or  horizontal  crucifixion  on  the  sands,  to  drown  by  inches  as  the 
tide  rose." 

"  Or  flying  to  death  over  a  slow  fire,"  added  Millerby. 

"  In  '44,"  continued  Mac  Cuming,  "  Mediterranean  piracy  seemed 
much  on  the  increase ;  a  pirate  schooner,  a  pirate  brig,  and  a  pirate 
barque  were  firequentiy  reported,  and  it  began  to  be  believed  that  the 
ruffians  occasionally  changed  tiieir  rig  as  well  as  their  station.     Several 
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fereign  vessels  were  ransacked  about  the  month  of  April ;  on  the  2nd  of 
March,  the  Clipper^  Captain  Hammond,  from  Liverpool  to  Malta,  and 
Smyrna,  was  chased  off  Cape  Passaro  by  a  very  suspicious  bark,  which 
at  one  time  was  within  a  mile  of  her  ;  she  had  a  small  heart,  painted 
white,  on  her  stem,  showed  no  boats,  and  from  the  rapidity  of  her  move- 
ments Captain  Hammond  believed  her  to  be  well  manned.  It  was  after- 
wards ascertained  that  while  this  vessel  was  chasing  the  Clipper^  two 
small  ea&  left  Sicily  for  Malta  with  specie,  but  they  reached  not  their 
destination.  One  was  never  heard  of ;  the  other  was  a  few  days  after- 
wards picked  up  at  sea,  abandoned,  with  water^casks  emptied  and  other 
signs  of  having  been  plundered." 

"  By  that  confounded  barque,  doubtless,"  said  Knighton. 

'*  I  hold  the  same  opinion  ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  French  vessel, 
the  Jean  Baptisie,  Captain  Martin,  was  dodged  by  a  piratical-looking 
craft  near  Ivica,  a  spot  towards  which  the  pirate  was  like  enough  to  have 
proceeded  from  Malta,  for  to  remain  long  in  one  place  was  no  part  of  the 
rascal's  plan." 

"  In  July  or  August,  '44,"  said  Millerby,  '<  a  Neapolitan  war  steamer 
captured  a  corsair  off  Calabria,  manned,  it  was  said,  by  sailors  of  all 
nations.  I  read  that  in  the  Nautical  Magazine  at  the  time.  I  think 
the  volume  is  still  in  my  berth.  'Tis  a  great  pity  our  consuls  and  naval 
officers  do  not  furnish  that  periodical  with  every  case  of  piracy  that 
occurs." 

^'  The  capture  by  the  Neapolitans  did  not  suppress  piracy  nevertheless,'* 
said  Mac  Cumbg,  **for  about  September  or  August,  '44,  I  was  at 
Athens  when  some  pirate-boats  appeared  in  their  old  haunt,  the  Doro 
Passage,  inside  the  island  of  Negropont,  captured  two  merchant  vessels 
and  one  of  Otho's  armed  cutters  with  16,000  drachmas  on  board,  putting 
the  crews  to  death.  Some  of  their  headless  bodies  washed  ashore  at 
Andros,  where  no  less  than  twenty  were  picked  up  on  the  beach.  Two 
French  steamers  started  after  the  pirates  from  Athens,  but  as  usual  the 
villains  were  not  to  be  caught  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  in  October,  a 
party  of  Palichars  seized  a  small  vessel  in  a  creek  near  Atalanti, 
and  thence  set  off  on  a  piratical  cruise.  Near  Skyros  they  commenced 
operations  by  taking  three  boats  laden  with  general  merchandise,  but  God 
Imows  what  became  of  them  afterwards.  However,  there  was  piracy 
enoagh  in  the  Arches  at  the  close  of  the  year  '44.  In  '45  the  ruffians 
were  rather  more  quiet." 

**  But,*'  said  Millerby,  '<  in  this  verv  year  of  '46  in  which  we  are  now 
cruising,  as  sure  as  we  have  just  finisned  dinner,  and  got  a  fair  wind—-'' 

*'  There's  no  doubting  thaty'^  siud  Knighton. 

**  Certain  as  that  is,"  continued  Millerby,  ''  it  is  equally  certain  the 
piratea  are  still  at  their  old  tricks,  now  in  1846,  for  just  before  leaving 
Liverpool  I  received  a  letter  from  Smyrna,  dated  July  31,  stating,  that 
on  the  19th  of  July,  two  boats  manned  by  thirty-two  pirates,  landed  at 
Nioero,  near  Rhodes,  attacked  the  magaanes  of  the  isluid  and  carried  off 
all  the  valuables  ihey  contained.  They  also  boarded  a  craft  belonging  to 
Yacopo  Nicolaide,  whom  they  ill-treated,  and  also  despoiled  of  his  pro- 
perty, which  they  carried  down  to  Nicaria,  below  Scio,  and  there  disposed 
of.  After  which  they  set  sail  and  were  last  seen  near  Patmos.  Now 
tlus,  mind  you,  occurred  in  July  '46,  comparatively  but  a  few  weeks  ago^ 
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80  we  ourselves  must  keep  a  sharp  look-out  if  becalmed  among  the 
islands." 

'*  Sail,  ho  !*'  shouted  the  look-out,  stationed  on  the  port-bow. 

"Where  away?'* 

"  Right  a-head,  sir,  on  the  larboard  tack,  close-hauled*" 

^'  You  should  have  seen  her  before,  Savage,  she's  not  a  couple  of  miles 
from  us.** 

''  She's  a  fruit  schooner,"  said  Millerby,  putting  down  his  spj-glass  after 
taking  a  good  look  at  her  hull  and  canvass. 

**  Show  our  number,"  said  Mac  Cuming,  which  was  accordingly  done^ 
and  after  the  flags  had  fluttered  aloft  for  about  five  minutes,  the  stranger 
made  them  out,  hoisted  Marryat's  answering  pendant  at  l^s  mainmast- 
head,  and  showed  the  red  ensign  of  Old  England  from  the  peak.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  tacked,  showed  his  own  number  at  the  main  and 
Marrvat's  telegraph  flag  at  the  fore.  On  referring  to  the  code  we  found 
our  mend  to  be  the  Baniam,  and  his  telegraphic  message  was  simply 
this,— '*  Boats— of —H.  M.  S.  5yr«i*— have— recently— taken  — 60 
— ^pirates — at — Sranchio — with— their — 4 — craft." 

''  It's  devilish  odd/'  said  Knip^hton,  <<  that  such  a  signal  should  be  made 
just  as  we  were  speaking  of  pirates.  '  Talk  of  the  devil,  and  his  imps 
appear,'  is,  however,  an  old  proverb.  '  Quand  on  parle  du  loup,  on  vott 
)a  queue,  dit-on.' " 

'^  Syren's  exploit  has,  however,  lessened  our  own  chance  of  a  *  brushy'  " 
said  Webster. 

"  Why,  Web,"  exclaimed  Knighton,  "  you  seem  earnestly  bent  on 
battle  with  these  brigands  afloat  I  By  the  holy  poker  1  thou  art  as  valor* 
ous  as  Hector  of  Troy,  worth  five  of  Agamemnon,  and  ten  times  better 
than  the  nine  worthies  I  There's  a  Shaksperian  touch  for  you,  my  bo^  } 
as  for  myself  I've  no  great  ambition  to  cross  swords  or  pull  triggers  with 
a  pettiooated  palikar.  The  saints  defend  us  from  their  fierce  attacks. 
Hollo !  the  fruiter's  about,  and  will  fetch  within  hall  of  us.  Af^  with 
vou,  she'll  pass  under  our  stem,  nnd  her  skipper  there  in  the  lee-ngging, 
looks  as  if  he  had  something  to  say." 

But  why  should  I  pester  the  reader  with  the  words  that  came  down  to 
us  from  the  Bantam^i  skipper,  as  that  smart  craft  passed  under  our  stem 
to  windward  P  It  may  be  more  serviceable  to  inform  him,  that  each  and 
all  the  cases  of  piracy  recorded  above  are  really  and  truly  Facts  vot 

FlCTIOK.f 

*  Vide.  Nautical  Magazint  for  1646,  page  551. 

t  The  following  letter  was  recently  despatched  by  Count  Sturmer,  the  Austrian 
Internuncio  at  Constantinople,  to  the  government  at  Vienna.  Some  of  the  pirates 
alluded  to  carry  seven  guns  of  a  side. 

•<Constimtinople»  4  July,  1848. 

■*  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  the  Sublime  Porte  has  despatched  a  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  Maschouk  Pasha,  towards  the  Turkish  coasts,  beyond  the  Dar-> 
dandles,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  merchant- vessels  against  the  attacks  of 
pirates,  who  are  making  their  appearance  monfrequauhf  Ihan  before.  The  Forte 
having  invited  me  to  support  these  measures,  taken  in  the  interests  of  trade,  I 
have  requested  the  Austrian  consuls  at  Smyrna,  Salonica,  Beyrout,  Cyprus,  and 
Candia,  to  aflbrd  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  Maschouk  Pasha,  all  the  assistance 
he  might  be  compelled  to  claim  according  to  the  maritime  laws  and  existin^t 
treaties.**  (Signed) 

"'CotmrSTuaxBB.'' 
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Br  CHASLB8  BOWGBOFT,  AUTHOR  Or  ^*  TAUtS  OF  THK  OOIiOimM;  OR 
THE  ADVBHTUBB8  OF  AN  BMIOBANT." 

Chaptbb  XXTX, 

I  don't  belieye  the  jolly  major  had  any  hand  in  this  nefarious  pro- 
ceeding; indeed  I  rather  think  he  thongnt  the  better  of  me  for  my 
stanncnness  at  the  bottle — setting  down  the  efiect  of  mj  sosoeptible 
weakness  on  the  occasion  to  mj  youth  and  inexperience  wmch  time  and 
practice  would  remedy.  The  plot  was  Peter's;  and  unhappily  for  me  it 
succeeded  too  well ! — I  was  supported,  as  I  have  describe((  by  hb  inri- 
dious  help  to  the  drawing-room,  and  having  been  placed  on  the  sofa  by 
the  side  of  Miss  McDrag^n,  I  was  left  to  my  own  resources. 

I  have  heard  say  by  some  who  have  the  malice  to  pry  into  die  secrets 
of  the  human  heart,  that  women  sometimes  like  the  men  to  be  a  little 
fresh ;  that  is  to  say,  on  particular  occasions)  when  it  is  desirable  that  the 
present  bachelor  and  expectant  Benedict  should  be  supplied  with  sufficient 
courage  to  '^  pop  the  question ;"  and  it  is  averred  by  close  observers,  that, 
in  such  cases,  where  a  man  has  been  shiUy-shaUying  for  a  provoldng  long 
time  in  his  hesitating  courtship,  the  circumstance  of  a  few  extra  glasses 
of  wine  has  so  braced  up  his  nerves,  that,  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  he 
has  come  to  the  point  with  a  conclusive  declaration,  to  the  extreme  relief 
of  the  lady  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  papa  and  the  mamma. 

Such  was  my  case ;  but  with  this  important  difference,  that  I  had  gone 
beyond  the  few  glasses  of  '^  extra,"  and  had  arrived  at  the  few  glasses 
*'  too  much ;"  and  as  the  consequence  of  neglecting  the  Terentian  rule 
of  **  ne  qmd  nimis,"  (facetiously  translated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  St.  Simon 
"  don't  over-do  it"),  is  as  fetal  in  love  as  in  wine,  it  was  my  fate  on  that 
evil  night  to  su£Fer  from  my  error  in  the  one  as  well  as  in  the  other. — 
What  I  said ;  what  I  did ;  now  it  was  that  I  came  to  make  love  to  the 
aunt  as  well  as  the  niece ;  and  what  extravagances  I  comnutted,  I  have 
never  been  accurately  informed,  and  it  was  a  subject  which,  in  after*times, 
I  never  had  any  psracular  inclination  to  recur  to.  But  that  I  made  a 
great  fool  of  myself  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  the  wicked  Miss  McDragon  and  her  artfiil  colleague  Peter,  took 
special  pains  to  draw  me  out,  and  to  cause  me  to  make  myself  as  ridicu- 
lous as  possible  in  the  eyes  of  the  shocked  Lavinia  and  her  reproving 
papa.  I  don't  like  to  confess  it ;  but,  I  am  afraid  the  truth  is,  that  I 
challenged  both  Peter  and  the  major  to  fight  tiiat  very  night,  with  pistols, 
swords,  or  fists  as  might  be  preferred  by  each  respectively,  insistmg  on 
the  old  gentleman  being  my  second,  and  clapping  him  on  the  back  in  a 
manner  more  vigorous  than  agreeable  to  encourage  him  to  be  hearty 
in  my  cause. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  expose  further  the  follies  of  that 
wretched  night !  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  was  got  to  bed,  where  I 
was  placed  by  the  footman  and  the  groom;  Peter  assisting  in  my  disgrace 
exultingly,  and  tiie  major  declaring,  as  I  was  afterwards  told,  tnat  i  was 
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a  promising  young  fellow,  and,  in  time,  I  should  be  as  staunch  a  cock  at 
the  bottle  as  any  man  in  his  regiment ;  and  further,  that  he  would  ven- 
ture to  swear  that  in  a  few  years,  I  should  never  go  to  bed  sober ;  all  this 
being  said  good-naturedly  in  my  praise  to  Lavinia  and  her  father,  the 
aunt  and  Peter  chiming  in  by  way  of  chorus ;  but  I  think  I  may  say,  I 
afterwards  had  my  revenge — ^but  I  will  not  anticipate. 

It  is  imposnble  for  me  to  describe  the  agony  of  my  sensations  when  I 
awoke  the  next  morning  and  came  to  a  sense  of  my  situation.  The 
mental  torture  which  I  suffered  was  aggravated  by  my  bodily  sickness ;  I 
had  a  dreadful  headache ;  and  oblivious  as  I  had  been  the  night  before,  I 
had  a  provoking  remembrance  of  some  of  the  fooUsh  acts  which  I  had 
committed  during  my  state  of  vinous  perturbation.  I  felt  so  humiliated 
that  I  actually  ffroaned  aloud !  To  have  been  so  exposed  before  her  to 
whom  of  all  ouers  in  the  world  I  most  desired  to  appear  in  the  most 
favourable  lieht !  and  before  her  father  too  ! — I  was  undone  ;  utterly 
lost  I  And  ttien  came  over  me  the  abasing  reflection  that  I  had  been  out- 
witted too !  outwitted  by  Peter — the  creature  whom  I  had  despised !  It 
was  a  plot ;  clearly  a  plot ;  that  is,  as  clearly  as  my  still  confused  senses 
would  allow  me  to  jpenetrate.  I  had  gone  forth  to  do  battle,  and  the 
subtile  Peter,  by  wife  and  stratagem,  had  circumvented — played  with — 
vanquished  me. — It  was  I  who  had  to  exclaim  in  a  vice-versary  sense  to 
that  of  the  conqueror  of  Gaul,  ''  veni,  vidi,  bibi  r  Like  Hector  I  pre- 
pared myself  vain-gloriously  for  the  combat !  and  then  I  '*  quantum  muta- 
tus  ah  illo  Hectore  1"  I  had  been  cast  down  prostrate  by  my  enemy  and 
dragged  by  my  heels  to  bed  !  jeered  by  the  attempted  witty  observation  of 
the  would-be  facetious  Peter,  that,  "  after  all  I  was  a  very  sober  person, 
for  whereas  I  had  already  been  drowned  in  water,  now  I  was  drowned  in 
wine  which  balanced  the  account  per  contra,  so  that,  taking  the  average 
I  had  only  been  drinking  wine-and- water ! — Such  was  theshoppy  witticism 
of  the  dty  brute. 

But  my  thoughts  were  at  that  dme  otherwise  employed.  What  would 
Lavinia  think  of  me  ?  that  was  the  tormenting  thought !  What  did  I 
think  of  myself  ?  Should  I  hang  myself,  drown  myself,  or  shoot  myself? 
That  was  the  question.  Lavinia,  1  feared,  was  lost  to  me  for  ever !  She 
never  would  forgave  me !  I  never  could  forgive  myself  \  What  a  fool  I 
had  been  !  And  it  had  all  happened  from  that  confounded  bill !  Tick 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all !  Was  I  for  ever  to  be  the  victim  of  Tick  I 
And  there  was  that  cursed  bill  to  be  paid  still !  But  that  humiliation  was 
nothing  compared  to  the  present ! — I  had  lost — I  must  have  lost  Lavinia's 
favour — and  all  else  was  nothing ! — ^The  world  now  had  lost,  for  me,  its  salt 
and  its  savour !  There  was  nothing  henceforward  left  for  me  to  do  in  it  I 
Even  to  shoot  Peter  was  now  not  worth  while  I  What  would  it  benefit 
me  ?  Whether  Peter  was  Uving  or  dead  or  I  was  living  or  dead — what 
did  it  matter  now  that  Lavinia  was  dead  to  me  I 

Humiliated — confounded — racked  with  pain — and  tortured  with 
mental  anguish  indescribable,  I  lay  for  some  time  a  prey  to  the  bitterest 
repentance.  But  at  last  the  shame  of  encountering  the  faces  of  the  fetmily 
at  the  hour  of  breakfast—and  above  all  of  meeting  the  cold — perhaps  the 
disgusted  countenance  of  tiie  reproving  Lavinia,  roused  me.  I  deter- 
mined to  make  my  way  home  before  the  inmates  of  the  house  were  up. 
I  tried  to  make  out  what  o'clock  it  was — ^but  my  watch  had  stopped  ;  by 
the  gray  liffht  of  the  morning,  however  I  knew  it  was  early.  I  nuddled 
on  my  clothes,  as  well  as  I  could>  and  stole  ignomiuiously  out  of  the 
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house ;  went  to  the  stable,  roused  up  a  groom  ;  was  helped  on  a  horse ;  and 
escaped. 

I  said  nothing  at  home  of  the  reason  of  my  early  return  ;  but  I  took 
occasion  the  same  day — during  the  whole  of  which  I  was  in  mortal  fear  of 
a  visit  from  the  hateM  Peter — ^to  state  to  my  father  my  excessive  desire 
to  return  without  delay  to  college  in  order  to  prepare  myself  for  my 
degree  ;  a  resolution  which  he  commended,  '*  not,"  as  he  said,  *^  that  he 
ever  knew  a  man  to  be  the  cleverer  for  having  taken  a  degree— he  had 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  take  one  himself — but  he  saw  no  harm  in  it ;  and 
reading  at  least  kept  a  young  man  out  of  mischief/' 

The  next  day  I  set  out.— I  will  confess  to  a  weakness,  if  it  was  one, 
before  I  left  the  country ;  I  took  some  bye  wavs  to  the  vicinity  of  the  green 
mound  which  has  played  its  convenient  part  in  this  faithful  history,  with 
the  hope  of  once  more  seeing  Lavinia— evenif  it  were  only  at  a  distance. 
I  was  not  long  in  galloping  to  the  spot  ;  but  Lavinia  did  not  appear  ;  so 
that  all  that  I  had  to  do  was  to  sentimentalise  a  bit  and  trot  prosaically 
back  again. — Still  the  scene  which  witnessed  our  first  acquaintance  dwelt 
fondly  m  my  metdory !  and  more  than  once  before  I  rode  away,  I  turned 
back  to  gase  on  the  spot  which  mv  obstinate  heart  cherished  so  dearly  ;  to 
describe  myself  by  a  slight  paraphrase  of  a  line  of  Virgil 
Aspicit  et  dnices  fugiens  reminiscitur  '*  agros!" 

The  mellifluous  sentiment  of  this  celebrated  verse,  however,  was  quickly 
changed  into  a  different  feeling,  when  to  my  mortification,  I  beheld  the 
visage  of  the  aunt  suddenly  raised  over  the  hedge  as  if  to  reconnoitre  the 
approach  of  an  expected  enemy.  I  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  those  awfiil 
spectacles  than  I  ignominiously  fled ;  and,  as  Linden  parodied  the  line 
which  I  have  abready  quoted, 

Effugit  et  vitreis  f ugientem  conspicit  '*  Argus." 

Which,  for  my  further  improvement,  and  to  cure  me,  as  he  siud  of  my 
insufferable  disposition  to  sentimentalism,  he  was  pleased  to  render  into 
the  following  unsympathising  couplet : — 

Just  ns  the  siriiing  swain  gave  love's  last  kick- 
He  twigged  tfie  iMimacles !— and  cut  his  stick ! , 

Chapter  XXX. 

It  is  curious  how  time  mellows  the  severest  griefs  as  it  does  old  pic' 
tores,  smootMng  down  the  asperities  of  sorrow,  and  diminishing  by  dis" 
tance  the  too  prominent  features  of  events  which  startle  and  shock  the 
mind  by  their  first  roughness  and  proxinuty  ;  the  observation  is  not 
remarkably  original,  but  I  am  induced  to  make  it  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  my  own  condition.  My  removal  from  the  scene  of  my  late 
disasters,  by  degrees,  softened  the  painful  feeling  of  humiliation  and  despair 
which  at  first  possessed  me.  I  had  determined  never  to  see  Lavinia  again  ; 
for  I  felt  that  I  could  not  brook  her  eye  cast  on  me  in  scorn  and  coldness! 
but  gradually  that  sensitiveness  of  anticipated  repulsion  wore  away  ;  and 
I  began  to  view  the  matter  in  a  different  light  and  to  consider,  that, 
after  all,  my  transgression  was  of  a  venial  description. 

If  my  offence  had  been  one  of  Uze  majeste — afi^ainst  my  alleg^oe 
to  Lavinia — a  breach  of  tiie  exclusive  devotion  which  in  such  cases  is 
considered  the  right  of  the  lady,  the  difficulty  of  accommodating  matters 
would  have  been  proportionably  great ;  but,  after  all,  as  I  sud  to  myself, 
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<' what  had  I  done?"  I  had  heen  sedaced-^myeigled^into  drinkiag  a 
few  extra  glasses  of  wine!  which  £he  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  par- 
ticular  state  of  my  constitution  (from  the  excessive  oold-hath  taken  a  short 
time  previously)  had  produced  an  unfortunate  effect  onmy  system!  There 
was  not  so  much  in  that!  And  as  to  my  challenging  Peter  and  the 
major  to  fiffht — that,  I  argued,  was  only  one  of  the  secondary  conse* 
quencee  of  the  offence  already  set  down  against  me^  and  for  which  it  was 
not  fair  to  make  me  accountable.  It  was  enough,  as  I  endeavoured  to 
persuade  myself,  to  be  amenable  for  the  primary  error  without  being 
made  respondble  for  all  its  unpremeditated  and  accidental  consequences. 
For,  as  I  reasoned,  take  the  case  of  a  gentleman  slightly  overcome  with 
wine,  and  who  in  consequence  loses  his  balance  and  faUs  out  of  a  window ; 
in  fiaiUing  outof  the  window  he  smashes  afat  gentleman  and  his  wife  passing 
accidentally  beneath,  fallingjpartly  on  the  one  and  partly  on  the  other  in 
nearly  equal  proportions.  Tiie  fat  gentleman  and  nis  wife  are  prostrated 
by  the  concussion  to  the  damage  of  each  respectively ;  but  the  conse- 
Quences  do  not  end  there  ;  they  quarrel,  each  accusing  the  other  of  being 
tne  cause  of  the  mishap  ;  the  nusband  swears  that  if  the  wife  had  not 
crawled  on  so  slow  (as  she  always  did)  they  should  have  got  past  the 
spot  before  the  collision  ;  and  the  wife  insists  that  if  the  husband  had 
not  galloped  along  so  fast  (which  he  always  would  do)  the  fall  would 
have  taken  place  ^fore  ihey  had  reached  the  spot,  so  that  it  was  all  his 
fault  (as  it  always  was).  They  dispute  u^n  this,  of  course,  all  the  way 
home;  there,  in  the  freedom  of  domestic  privacy,  the  dispute  grows 
warmer ; — disputes  between  man  and  wife  are  always  to  be  deprecated 
on  their  own  account,  although  for  some  wise  purpose  (as  a  state  of  trial 
perhaps)  to  be  revealed  hereafter  they  do  seem  to  occur  more  between 
parties  in  the  matrimonial  state  of  proximity  than  all  others  ;— the  dispute 
continues  after  supper — ^a  simple  repast — only  toasted  cheese  and  bottled 
stout) — each  persists  in  his  and  her  own  opimon — that  it  was  the  other's 
fault ;  the  one  says  she  will  die  rather  than  give  up  her  opinion — ^the 

other  that  he  will  be ^before  he  will  give  in ;  the  contention  waxes  hotter 

and  hotter ;  the  husband  gets  into  a  tremendous  passion — ^the  wife  goes 
into  a  fit ;  she  bursts  into  an  hysterical  flood  of  tears — he  bursts  a  blood- 
yessel.  The  coroner  decides  that  it  is  a  natural  death ;  the  jury  (who 
are  married  men)  agree  that  it  is  natural  enough  that  man  and  wife  should 
quarrel,  and  that  the  husband  could  not  but  be  naturally  enraged  at  his 
wife's  obstinacy.  The  widow  now  mourns  her  lost  husllaad  with  a  grief 
unquestionably  sincere  (their  income  having  consuted  of  a  life-annuity 
which  expired  with  the  deceased),  and  mentally  vows  that  should  it  please 
the  Lord  to  send  her  another  husband  she  will  be  very  careful  not  to  anger 
him,  in  the  same  way,  agiun ;  in  the  mean  time,  as  widows  without 
jointures  do,  she  mourns  incessantly  and  takes  to  dierry-brandy.  And 
all  this  from  the  drcumstance  of  a  gentleman  having  taken  a  few  extra 
glasses  of  wine ! 

But  for  all  these  secondary  and  remote  consequences  is  the  wine«drinker 
to  be  made  responsible?  If  so,  then,  to  carry  out  the  argument  to  its 
le^timate  extent,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  marry  the  widow!  a  S&te  which 
the  severest  advocate  of  retributive  justice  would  shrink  bom  imposbg 
on  him. 

Now  this  was  my  own  case :  I  had  got  a  little  tipsy ;  there  was  the 
offence  ;  but  that  was  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  it ;  that  was 
the  offence  for  which  I  was  to  be  judged  ;  die  yagaiies  which  lafter^ 
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waids  eommittod  were  the  seecmdary  ooiuequences  for  which,  as  I  logi- 
cally demonstrated  to  myself  I  could  not  be  considered  responsible. 
Then,  as  I  argued,  what  was  it  after  all?  a  trifle !  nothing !  it  was 
what  was  done  every  day.  A  man  who  eould  not  or  would  not  take 
his  glass  occasionally,  or  his  bottle  (more  or  less),  and  be  sociable  and 
a  good  fellow  like  others^  was  a  milksop.  Now  I  was  sure  Lavinia 
would  not  like  a  milksop;  I  felt  oonfident  that  such  a  character 
was  not  at  all  to  her  fancy ;  but,  if  she  did  not  like  a  milksop,  then, 
according  to  the  rules  of  logic,  she  did  like  its  opposite,  and  that  an- 
tagonistic liking  fitted  me  exactly.  By  this  ingenious  process  of 
scholastio  ratiocination,  I  arriyed  at  the  satisfactory  conclusion,  that,  the 
act  in  question  which  I  at  first  considered  a  fault,  was,  when  properly 
stated,  a  merit ;  and  I  became  more  easy  and  comfortable  in  my  mind 
accordingly. 

Thus  reooneiled  to  myself,  the  point  next  to  be  considered  was  how  to 
re-open  communications  with  Willow  Lodge  ;  to  re-instate  myself  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  papa ;  to  eiroumrent  the  wily  Peter ;  and  to  baffle 
the  vigilance  of  the  dragon  who  guarded  the  golden  friut  in  the  modem 
garden  of  the  Hesperides. 

ChaftebXXXI. 

Hatiho  come  to  the  satisfactory  conclusion,  which  I  have  expressed 
in  the  last  chapter,  my  thoughts  began  to  dwell  on  the  image  of  Lavinia 
with  increased  fervor ;  and  as  nothing  cherishes  the  tender  passion  more 
than  absence  from  the  beloved  object, — provided  always  that  the  absence 
is  not  too  long,  for  then  the  heart,  in  its  instinctive  desire  for  some  sub- 
stantial attachment,  is  apt  to  turn  to  the  comeliest  or  nearest  object  at 
hand, — mine  increased  in  intensity, — ^to  make  use  of  the  technical  language 
with  which  my  worthy  tutor  endeavoured  to  familiarise  me, — according 
''  to  the  square  of  the  distance ;"  in  short,  it  was  evident  from  various 
signs  and  tokens  that  the  gentle  youth,  Leander,  was,  or  fancied  himself, 
violently  in  love.  I  grew  pensive,  solitary,  and  lack-a-daisical ;  the 
amusements  in  which  I  had  been  wont  to  take  delight  no  longer  in« 
terested  me ;  boating,  betting,  shooting,  and  horse-racing  had  lost  their 
charms,  Li  a  short  time  the  complaint  broke  out  in  a  copy  of  amatory 
verses,  and  there  was  danger  of  my  falling  into  a  decline  of  a  desponding 
and  poetical  character.  My  .effusions,  however,  were  coloured  with  the 
irregularity  and  flightiness  of  niy  wayward  imagination,  which  abundantly 
appeared  in  my  diversified  procuictions. 

For  the  inmrmation  of  the  curious,  I  subjoin  some  of  the  effusions 
and  confusions  to  which  my  lovesick  state  excited  me  ;  and  which  are 
so  hx  instructive  as  to  show  the  effect  of  the  corporeal  feelings  over  the 
mtellectual— the  melancholy^influence,  in  this  our  mortal  state^  of  matter 
over  mind. 

I  find  some  disjobted  thoughts  '*  on  reading  the  22nd  Ode  of  the  first 
book  of  Horace,"  which  it  seems  were  written  during  a  temporary  illness, 
when  I  was  dieted  on  toast-and-water : —  • 

Integer  vitss  soeleris-que  puros  ]"— 

That  is,  when  vices  don't  wear  virtue's  hood  ;— 
But  there's  a  golden  mean,  as  some  assure  us, — 
Virtue  looks  best  when  in  a  moderate  mood ; 
For  if  we  were  to  be  so  very  good. 

People  would  not  be  able  to  endure  us  ^— 
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Don*t  be  stifF-laced — but  rathw  versa  vicS, — 

The  women  like  the  fellows  that  are  spiccy. 

•  •  «  •  • 

Some  have  their  amiable  imperfectioiis — 

A  fact  that's  contradictoiy,  but  true  ;— 
We  all  admire  virtuous  prediiections, 

But  all  like  others  to  nave  errors  too  ; 
A  truth  that  leads  to  serious  reflections, 

And  teaches  us  proud  feelings  to  eschew ; — 
To  do  right — ^like  a  sum  in  Conic  Sections — 

Is  sometimes  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  do ; 
But  when  it  must  be  done,  its  best  to  do  it 
With  a  good  grace— or  we  may  chance  to  rue  it 

•  «  •  «  • 

And  what  is  life  ?  What  is  it?    That's  the  question  ? 

To  think  that  the  immortal  soul  should  be 
Subjected  to  our  good  or  bad  digestion ! 

Is  a  sad  thing,  with  which  I  can't  agree  ;— 
There  is  no  joy  in  life  without  molestion— > 

Why  people  live  at  all  has  puzzled  me ! 
In  this  there  seems  a  general  insanity — 

But — as  was  said  by  some  one-^aul  is  vanity ! 

«  •  •  «  • 

What's  Friendship  but  a  bye-word  for  a  sham— 
With  which  our  fellows  their  indifference  doak  ; 

^sk  2k  friend! B  help  ?    Give  you  a  hearty  d — , 
And  when  you  seek  his  shelter,  sport  nis  oak  ! 

I  sometimes  wish  I  was  not  where  1  am — 
Man's  selfism  is  enough  to  make  one  choke! 

And  what  is  Love  ?     A  fiction — froth — a  bubble — 

The  women  give  us  all  the  greatest  trouble  ! 

The  following  exhibit  the  different  states  of  mind,  in  which,  imperfect 
beings  as  we  are,  most  people  are  '*  before"  and  ^^  after"  dinner  :— 

BEFORE  DINNER. 

In  vain  the  tortured  lover  seeks  for  rest ! 

In  vain  o'er  wastes  and  wilds  I  cheerless  roam ! 
I  feel  an  aching  void  within  my  breast ! 

And  faint  with  grief  I  sadly  wander  home ! 

AFTER  DINNER. 

Earth  has  its  sorrows — but  its  comforts  too — 

Stewed  carp  are  not  so  bad — (we  sometimes  fry  'em)-— 

Do  then  what  Horace  teaches  us  to  do- 
Enjoy  life  while  you  can — and  "  Caipe  diem."— 
Jhe  next  sample  that  comes  to  my  hand,  is  inscribed  : 

LINES  WRITTEN  AFTER  DRINKING  COLLEGE  ALE  :— 

(How  much  is  not  noted.) 

I. 
Fast  flows  the  river's  glassy  strean^ 
Through  the  enamelled  glad^{ 
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WhUe  I  of  lost  Lavinia  dream, 
Beneath  the  willow's  shade. 

II. 
That  stream  the  emblem  is  of  life  !-— 

The  mom  of  life  is  ruddy ! 
But  when  it  meets  with  care  and  strife, 

It's  waters  soon  grow  muddy.— 

ni. 
But  of  all  griefs  mankind  that  ail, 

The  ^ns  of  love  are  worst  I 
And  I,  m  numbers,  must  bewail 

My  own,  or  I  shall  burst! 

XT. 

The  cocks  and  hens  that  scratch  the  leas— ^ 

The  geese  that  cackle  by-^ 
The  biids  that  warble  in  the  trees-— 

Are  happier  &r  than  1 1 

▼. 
For  eyery  cock  has  got  his  hen, 

And  every  drake  his  duck ; — 
(I  see  them  courting  now  and  then!) 

But  I  hare  no  such  luck. — 

VI. 

The  birds,  with  every  one  its  mate. 

In  plural  numbers  sing ! 
But  I  lament  in  Selkirk  state, 

Unblessed  with  anything ! 

These  verses,  it  must  be  confessed,  partake  somewhat  of  the  homeli« 
ness  of  the  drink  from  which  they  emanated ;  another  spedmenty  stained 
with  college  port  is  of  a  more  fiery  character: — 

The  mourning  lover  roams  from  pole  to  pole^ 

But  still  his  grief  lies  cling^^  to  his  soul  :— 

And  now  the  torrid  sun  scorches  his  brain !— « 

Then  Arctic  ice-bergs  cool  it  down  agwn ! 

He  scales  the  Alps — but  bears  his  care  behind  him— 

He  dives  down  mines — but  there  his  sorrows  find  him — 

He  scours  the  plains — ^but  there  his  hie  is  surer — 

For,  still,  '*  post  equitem  sedet  atra  Cura  V* 

Champagne,  again,  had  a  different  effect;  I  found  the  following 
stanias  twisted  round  the  neck  of  one  of  the  empty  bottles  :— 

I. 
And  thus  they  wandered  in  that  shady  grove, 

Hand-locked-in-hand  from  mom  to  dewy  e*en ; 
They  looked — ^but  neither  dared  to  talk  of  love ; 

what  their  lips  breathed  not  in  their  eyes  was  seen ; 
That  love  nor  youth  nor  maiden  sought  to  prove— 
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They  felt  it  in  eaeh  other's  hearts  I  ween ; 
While  the  bright  visions  of  that  summer-dajr, 
In  their  fond  hopes  seemed  bom  to  last  for  aye! 

•  •  #  •  • 

But  see  I  Oh  horrid  change  t  The  girl's  a  flirt ! 

She  longs  for  rank,  and  hankers  after  riches ; 
She  scorns  her  former  peasant  youth  like  dirt  I 

Marries  a  lord,  and  boldly  wears  the  breeches ! 
At  this  the  scouted  loyer  is  much  hurt, 

He  wails  by  moonlight,  while  the  night*owl  screeches  I 
How  could  the  maid  treat  the  fond  swain  so  shabbily  ? 

Fcemina  semper  varium  et  mutabile ! 

The  next  was  written  after  supper  (eggs  and  bacon,  followed  by  Welsh 
rabbit)  and  will  speak  for  itself: 

All  nature  frowns  in  darkness;  and  the  skies 

Glare  luridly ;  while  clouds  on  clouds  arise  ! 

My  eyes  grow  dim ;  and  my  distempered  brain 

Is  racked  with  horrid  visions !  And,  in  vain 

I  struggle ;  for  a  fiend  in  horrid  shape 

Sits  on  my  breast !  Nor  can  my  limbs  escape 

Its  thraldom  !     It  grows  bigger  !  and  more  big  ! 

And  in  the  likeness  of  a  monstrous  pig 

Squats  on  its  hams — and — would  I  were  mistaken  ! 

Reproaches  me  for  eating  his  fried  bacon ! 

•  ♦  •  •  • 

"  A  change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream  I** 
Fantastic  forms  that  are  not  what  they  seem, 
Creatures  so  strange  I  wonder  how  I  dreamt  'em ! 
MoDstrum  horrendum  informe  ingens  cui  lumen  ademptum 
Swarm  round  my  head  and  flit  before  my  eyes ; 
While  eyeless  ghost  with  bony  spectre  vies 
In  frighuul  aspect — grinning! — gibing  ! — mocking ! 
With  fleshless  jaws  I     But  sight  still  more  shocking ! 
That  form  that  seems  so  real  I  and  yet  I  cannot  seize  it ! 
(Obstrepui  steteruntque  comse  et  vox  faucibus  haesit !) 
My  heart's  blood  curdles  !  and  my  senses  ft«eze  I 
Methinks  I  see  Lavinia  eating  cheese !  I ! 
I  can  no  more.—- 
Brandy  punch,  it  seems,  to  judge  from  the  following  irregular  effiision, 
had  a  sort  of  Pindaric  effect : — 

Fling  sorrow  to  the  winds  I 

Who  minds? 
Shall  I  endure  her  airs  I 

Who  cares  ? 
Toujoors  Perdriz  !  That's  loving  to  satiety-^ 
There  is  no  fun  in  life  without  variety  I 
Tied  to  an  apron-string ! 

A  pretty  thing ! 
Hen-pecked,  and  no  latch-key ! 

Never  a  spree  I  ^ 
Hang  feasts  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul  « 
FiU  up  the  bowl ! 
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Bea0on  the  joys  of  drinking  man- 
Light  your  cigsn ! 

Who  sings  a  song  ? 

Don't  let  it  be  long- 
But  mind  that  it's  rich  and  uproarious  I 

Sing  of  women  and  wine, 

WiSi  cheers  nine  times  nine, 
And  we  all  will  be  happy  and  glorious ! 

It  was  plain  that  this  state  of  things  could  not  last ;  in  a  short  time  I 
should  have  become  a  public  nuisance.  The  walls  of  mv'room  were 
scrawled  over  with  scraps  of  poetry  and  odds  and  ends  of  rhymes  and 
verses.  I  had  already  startled  my  tutor  by  exclaiming  in  the  middle  of 
a  problem  of  Euclid  that  Laylnl&  made  a  capital  dactyl !  The  worthy 
man  reproved  me  gently  ;  and  reminded  roe  that  Lavmia  was  the  wile 
of.£neas  (what  had  become  of  his  wife  Creusa,  he  remarked,  had 
always  been  a  problem  with  the  learned,  but  ^neas  lost  her  somehow, 
before  gas-lights  were  invented,  in  the  dark,  (notwithstanding  Troy  was 
in  a  blaze)  in  turning  round  a  comer  ;)  ^neas,  he  proceeded  to  remind 
me,  was  married  to  the  young  lady  (whether  by  bans  or  broomstick  he 
coidd  not  tell)  at  Latium,  after  havmg  overcome  his  rival  Tumus,  as  was 
the  custom  in  those  days,  (but  now  nobody  fights  for  a  wife — it's  all  the 
odier  way)  in  single  combat. 

I  seized  this  latter  idea  with  avidity,  and  remembering  that  even  with 
the  son  of  the  Goddess  of  Love  the  course  of  true  love  was  a  little  rough- 
ish,  I  became  reconciled  to  my  own  crosses  ;  with  the  fixed  determination 
however,  that  as  the  prosaic  Peter  was  my  Tumus  his  presumption  should 
be  punished  in  the  same  way  ; — ^with  this  difference  only,  but  whereas 
**  pater*'  iEneas  is  graphically  represented  in  the  picture  as  hacking  his 
enemy  to  pieces  by  main  force  with  a  sword  curiously'  resembling  a 
huge  kitchen  carving-knife,  I  would  shoot  mine  scientifically  by  means 
of  the  modem  invention  of  the  pistol — a  discovery  which  enables  gen- 
tlemen to  settle  their  differences  without  heating  themselves,  and  to 
despatch  one  another  with  a  fortiter  in  r^  and  a  suaviter  in  mode  in  ac? 
eoroanoe  with  our  improved  ideas  of  good  breeding  and  politeness. 

The  fermentation  of  spirits  which  these  thoughts  produced  rapidly 
caused  me  to  take  a  very  different  view  of  my  position  towards  Lavinia 
from  that  which  had  at  first  possessed  me  ;  I  now  viewed  myself  as  the 
bjured  party  ;  and  it  was  while  my  thoughts  were  suddenly  turned  in 
this  new  direction  that  an  adventure  befel  me  which  gave  rise  to  a  very 
awkward  perplexity  in  its  unexpected  consequences. 

Cbapteb  XXXIL 

I  WAS  one  evening  taking  a  solitary  walk,  and  absorbed  in  my 
musings  I  had  insensibly  strayed  some  miles  into  the  country,  without 
bemg  conscious  of  the  time  or  the  distance.  The  dusk  was  drawing  oii ; 
and  lendnded  by  the  increasing  shade  that  the  hour  was  getting  late  I 
turned  back  and  began  to  walk  briskly  homeward  in  order  to  effect  my 
letnm  before  the  closing  of  my  college  gates. 

As  I  had  no  time  to  spare  I  endeavoured  to  make  a  short  cut  oyelr  a 
low  hill  and  through  a  thick  copse  of  trees  in  a  part  of  the  country  not 
vtiy  inyiting  and  with  which  indeed  I  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted, 
Cor  it  ]^  ne¥6r4isf>pened  to  me  before  to  extend  my  excursions  in  that 
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direction.  I  had  not  proceeded  far  before  I  heard,  as  I  thought,  an  odd 
cry  on  mj  right ;  and  while  I  was  wondering  what  animal  it  could  pro- 
0^  from,  an  unequivocal  scream  made  me  aware  that  it  was  a  female 
voice,  at  the  same  time  that  it  bore  instant  evidence  that  some  violence 
was  in  the  act  of  being  committed. 

This  roused  me  at  once  ;  and  without  losing  a  moment  I  made  my 
way  as  hst  as  I  could  to  the  spot^  and  it  seemed  just  in  time ;  for  I 
beheld  a  woman  on  the  fipronnd  struggling  with  a  man  of  the  common 
sort  and  meanly  clad,  who,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  had  taken  advantage 
of  her  being  alone  to  rob  her  of  her  purse  and  watch  ;  and  she  in  her 
fright  and  in  her  attempt  to  resist  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  it  was 
in  that  position  that  I  found  her.  Fortunately  I  had  a  stout  stake  in  my 
hand,  with  which  Orlando-like  I  was  making  my  pereCTinations ;  but  the 
man,  at  sight  of  me,  without  waiting  to  make  a  fight  of  it,  made  off 
with  his  TOoty,  and  as  I  was  too  much  occupied  wiui  the  lady  to  follow 
him,  he  made  his  escape. 

Now  there  was  something  exceedingly  romantic  in  all  this  particularly 
calculated  to  take  hold  of  the  imagination  ;  the  time— the  dusk — the 
solitariness  of  the  place ;  the  imminency  of  the  peril ;  all  conspired  to 
make  it  a  striking  adventure  ;  there  was  a  distressed  damsel  in  extremity, 
and  an  unlocked  for  succour  precisely  at  the  critical  moment ;  I  was  the 
knight-errant ;  which  of  course  gave  a  personal  zest  to  the  affair  ex- 
ceedingly impressive. 

The  lady  smoothed  her  dress,  and  as  even  in  that  agitating  moment, 
womanlike,  she  could  not  lose  sight  of  the  attention  necessary  to  her 
becoming  appearance,  she  hastily  arranged  one  or  two  curls  that  were 
out  of  order  and  pinched  up  her  bonnet  a  bit,  and  then  broke  out  into 
exuberant  expressions  of  thankfulness  at  the  opportune  rescue  which  I 
had  afforded  her.  1  nosed  her  up  respectfully,  and  in  so  doing  could  not 
fail  to  observe  that  she  was  uncommonly  handsome,  and  of  a  beautiful 
figure  ;  this  increased  the  satisfaction  which  I  felt  at  my  good  fortune 
in  having  been  the  means  of  saving  her  from  further  violence  from  the 
ruffian  who  had  assailed  her.  As  she  still  trembled  and  was  very  ner- 
vous she  thankfully  accepted  the  assistance  of  my  arm  to  her  mother's 
cottage  which  was  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  in  a  nook  under 
a  hill,  so  sequestered  and  shut  in  with  trees  that  it  might  escape  the  dis- 
covery of  all  but  those  previously  acquainted  with  its  locality. 

The  mamma  was  looking  out  for  her  daughter  anxiously  ;  she  had 
been  somewhat  alarmed  at  her  non-appearance  ;  and  was  still  more  sur- 
prised to  see  her  accompanied  by  a  stranger  and  in  a  state  of  agitation 
which  required  explanation.  The  story  was  told  in  few  words ;  the  young 
lady  had  been  on  a  visit  that  day  to  a  friend  about  a  mile  from  the  house ; 
had  stayed  late ;  and,  fearing  no  harm,  had  been  tempted  to  make  the  same 
short  cut  as  myself  in  order  to  reach  her  home  more  quickly :  the  attack 
of  the  man  and  the  robbery  was  the  afiair  of  a  few  seconds  only  ;  when 
as  she  said  "  this  gentleman  happily  came  to  my  assistance  and  I  was 
saved." — Some  hysterical  tears  followed  this  brief  recital  which  I  thought 
made  her  look  more  lovely. 

Profuse  thanks,  as  might  be  expected,  were  poured  forth  by  the  mam- 
ma ;  and  I  was  informed  in  a  few  words  of  her  whole  history ;  that  she 
was  the  widow  of  a  naval  officer ;  that  she  had  one  son,  who  was  then  at 
sea,  but  whose  return  she  expected  every  day ;  and  that  she  was  living  in 
retirement  with  her  daughter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  early  youth  ; 
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then  she  repeated  her  thanks,  and  the  daughter  repeated  her*8  also  again 
and  again  ;  and  somehow  the  thanks  of  the  daughter  came  sweeter  to  me 
than  those  of  the  mother,  although  they  were  timidly  expressed  ;  and  1 
hegan  to  feel  emharrassed. 

For  the  sake  of  saying  something,  I  made  known  my  own  name,  mak- 
ing a  short  allusion  to  the  position  of  my  father  in  the  county  where  his 
estate  was  situate ;  a  communication  which,  I  observed,  gave  the  mother 
a  particular  sort  of  satisfaction  as  conveying  the  assurance  that  her 
daughter  had  been  assisted  by  one  of  unquestionable  rank  as  a  gentleman; 
but  when  I  further  mentioned  that  I  was  then  at  the  university,  I  ^Eincied 
that  a  certain  sort  of  alarm  became  visible  in  the  mamma's  countenance ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre  which  was  executed  in  an 
apparently  indifferent  manner  but  with  admirable  strategy,  she  contrived 
to  place  herself  between  her  daughter  and  myself  in  a  protective  position. 
The  reason  for  this  did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  time,  but  it  afterwards 
struck  me  that  it  was  from  an  instinctive  dread  of  the  ^'  young  gentlemen 
of  the  university"  who  at  that  time  had  the  reputation  of  hieing  very 
ardent  and  not  very  scrupulous  in  their  researches  after  the  sublime  and 
beautiful. 

The  cottage  was  about  nine  miles  from  the  town  ;  the  night  was  getting 
dark  ;  as  one  robber  had  been  abroad  that  evening,  it  occurred  perhaps 
to  the  ladies  that  more  than  one  might  appear  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness ;  and  it  seemed  not  only  a  duty  of  hospitality  and  politeness,  but  a 
positive  obligation  of  gratitude  not  to  expose  me  to  the  murderous  attacks 
of  midnight  marauders  on  such  an  occasion.  Such  I  guessed  were  their 
thoughts ;  and  I  perceived  that  the  mamma  was  suffering  under  the  yery 
awkward  dilemma  of  seeming  to  turn  me  out  of  doors,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  a  dark  night,  or  of  harbouring  within  her  domestic  walls  so  dangerous 
an  inmate  as  an  unknown  and  juvenile  member  of  the  suspicious  uni- 
versity. 

I  saved  her  from  the  painful  feeling  of  seeming  ungrateful  and  of 
violating  the  laws  of  hospitality  at  the  same  time,  by  expressing  the  neces- 
sity which  I  was  under  of  returning  the  same  night ;  a  communication 
which  I  perceived  relieved  her  immensely,  and  which  inspired  her  with 
so  much  good-will  and  confidence  towards  me,  that  in  expressing  her 
extreme  and  most  painful  regret  that  I  could  not  allow  her  the  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  further  at  that  time  how  grateful  she  was  for  the  service 
which  I  had  rendered  to  her  daughter,  she  ventured  to  add  that  if  at  any 
time  I  should  be  passing  that  way,  she  hoped  I  would  afford  her  the 
pleasure  of  repeating  her  thanks,  in  which  she  was  sure  her  son,  the  lieu- 
tenant, would  join  not  less  sincerely  than  herself  and  her  daughter  Emily* 

Emily  said  nothing,  but  kept  close  to  her  mamma. 

And  so  we  parted,  the  mamma  shaking  hands  vrith  me  cordially,  and 
Emily  courtesying,  and  then  putting  forth  her  hand  timidly,  wmch  I 
pressed  respectfully.  I  thought  Emily's  hand  felt  very  soft  and  warm ; 
and  I  fancied  it  trembled  a  littie ;  but  that  was  natural,  from  her  recent 
alarm  ;  besides  I  was  a  stranger ;  and  as  to  whether  it  felt  soft  or  hard 
or  vTarm  or  soft  that  was  nothing  to  me,  because  my  heart  was  engaged* 

The  next  day  I  considered  a  good  deal  whether  it  would  be  expected 
of  me  to  call  and  inquire  after  the  young  lady.  The  distance  I  thought 
was  sufficient  excuse  for  staying  away  ;  besides,  there  was  no  particular 
reason  why  I  should  call ;  tney  were  strangers  to  me,  and  the  meeting 
was  quite  accidental;  moreover^  my  calling  on  them  in  such  a  hurry 
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might  look  as  if  I  was  seekiDg  for  more  thanks,  and  making  a  fresh 
draught  on  their  gratitude ;  so  I  concluded  that,  for  that  dii^  at  leasts  I 
woidd  take  my  ride  in  another  direction ;  howerer,  as  the  clay  was  fine, 
and  as  my  staving  away  might  he  thought  a  want  of  proper  respect,  and 
a  mark  of  ill^Dre^ling,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  ride  that  way  as  any 
other;  so  I  went. 

Now,  I  declare,  that  in  paving  this  visit,  and  many  others  that  fol'- 
lowed,  I  had  no  other  thought  Bian  of  heing  polite  and  attentive ;  hut 
when  I  was  there,  somehow  I  felt  at  a  loss  for  something  to  talk  about ; 
and  when  a  young  man  is  in  the  hahit  of  seeing  one  of  the  opposite  sex 
of  his  own  age,  although  in  the  present  case  the  young  lady  was  not  of 
my  own  age,  for  I  was  more  than  twenty,  and  she  was  not  seventeen  ; 
I  say  that  in  such  cases  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  paying  compliments ;  and 
sometimes,  perhaps,  more  is  said  than  is  intended.  I  am  sure  I  meant 
nothing*  out  somehow,  I  don't  know  how  it  was — it  was  by  insensible 
degrees*^!  became  very — what  shall  I  say —  ?— in  short  a  ffood  deal  of 
intimacy  sprang  up— unavoidably,  indeed — ^for  we  were  only  there  in  com- 

rmy  except  on  rare  occasions — between  me  and  Mrs.  Navis's  daughter, 
forgot  to  say,  that  their  name  was  Navis ;  her  son's  name,  as  she  often 
told  me,  wat  Frederick. 

A  good  deal  of  intimacy,  as  I  say,  sprung  up  between  me  and  Emily ; 
there  was  no  love  in  it,  but  a  friendly  famdiarity  and  confidence.  She 
certainly  was  a  most  lovely  girl ;  and,  excepting  La\inia,  I  had  never 
met  witn  one  so  calculated  to  absorb  my  affections.  But,  as  I  s^,  there 
was  no  love  in  the  case  at  all,  neither  with  her  nor  with  me.  1  believe 
the  liked  me  very  well  as  an  acquaintance  of  her  mamma's,  and  it  was 
natural  that  she  should  entertain  a  strong  feeling  of  gratitude  towards 
me  for  the  service  I  had  done  her  which  of  course  I  never  mentioned, 
although  she  often  did  as  a  reason  for  her  good  wishes  towards  me  and 
the  confidence  and  familiarity  with  which  she  was  pleased  to  honour  me. 
For  my  part,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  was  altogether  insensible  to  the 
attractions  of  a  very  lovely  g^rl ;  I  felt  a  high  esteem  for  her  character 
YoOng  as  she  was  ;  and  certainly  I  always  felt  happy  in  her  society;  but 
her  mamma  seldom  left  us  alone. 

It  was  an  odd  complicated  feelmg  that  I  had,  and  I  candidly  oonfett 
it ;  when  I  was  present  I  was  almost  in  love  with  her ;  but  when  I  was 
absent  I  felt  that  I  was  in  love  with  Lavinia. 

While  I  was  thus  employed  alternately  in  my  coUege  studies  and  in 
making  visits  to  Mrs.  Navis,  for  whom  I  conceived  a  great  esteem,  I 
received  several  letters  from  my  mother,  in  all  of  which  Lavinia  was  more 
or  less  alluded  to.  This  cherished  my  passion ;  and  the  expression  in 
one  of  her  letters  in  particular  made  a  lively  impression  on  me,  for  it 
seemed  that  she  had  met  Lavinia  in  one  of  her  drives,  and  that  Lavinia 
had  made  particular  inquiries  after  my  health,  &c.,  desuing  also  to  know 
when  I  should  return  home,  &c.,  &c. 

This  letter  and  these  inquiries  agitated  me  very  much.  I  meditated 
on  them  continually.  From  some  feeling  of  embarrassment  I  refrained 
for  some  days  from  visiting  Mrs.  Navis.  I  was  certainly  violently  in 
love.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  or  what  to  think  ;  my  predominant 
idea  was  to  see  Lavinia.  Soon  that  idea  became  so  powernil  that  I  could 
not  resist  it.  I  determined  to  return  home  on  some  pretence,  and,  at  all 
risks,  to  have  a  decisive  explanation  with  her.  While  I  was  absorbed 
and  agitated  with  this  inrenitiUe  impulse  I  received  a  letter  which 
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tfaougfa  firom  a  humble  quarter  and  expressed  in  homely  language,  oon- 
tained  news  of  such  deep  and  distracting  import  that  it  roiued  my  jea- 
lousy to  a  maddening  degree  and  added  a  frwi  and  deciaiTe  stimulus  to 
my  detevmination. 

Cbapteb  xxxirt. 

Tan  alarming  letter  was  in  the  following  terms  i— 

<<  Honerd  sir,  Aeordin  to  your  wishus  Muster  Leander  I  rite  to  tel  you 
al  the  noos  about  yur  favrits  and  in  partiklar  Miss  Jinny  she  got  over 
her  couchment  very  wel  and  my  wife  paid  her  the  greatest  of  atenshun 
as  if  it  was  her  own  sulf  wun  brown  black  nose  ears  tidyish  wun  brown 
and  white  long  ears  white  spot  on  his  nose  not  much  of  a  tail  wun  same. 
wry  curly  looks  suspishus  others  rather  mongrel  looking  but  Miss  Jinny 
takes  to  em  kindly  and  licks  em  all  over  very  tender  and  my  m-ife  says  it 
does  her  hart  good  to  see  it  and  makes  her  think  of  you  Muster  Leander 
when  you  was  a  babby  I  mean  to  bite  off  all  their  tails  myself  tho  my 
wife  is  agin  it  and  says  it  is  agin  natur  so  you  may  depend  on  evervthing 
bein  dun  as  if  you  did  it  yursulf  tim  the  ratkitcher  as  is  jist  cum  m  sats 
therea  niver  a  tarrier  as  he  knowed  as  is  ekal  to  Miss  Jinny  for  buty  for 
why  beoot  she's  so  ugly  and  sich  a  little  rough  un  as  is  proper  to  the 
breed  and  that  theres  not  another  in  the  hole  county  round  fit  to  hold  a 
paunch  to  her  and  he  promises  to  worm  the  yunguns  careful  for  they  are 
aUys  mitteady  and  are  ful  of  all  sorts  of  wims  and  vagaries  and  their 
tongs  are  niver  right  partiklar  the  female  uns  till  they  are  wormed 
xeglar  which  is  my  opinion  tim  is  right  for  Ive  alays  seed  Master  Leander 
as  those  pups  as  isnt  edikated  proper  are  niver  worth  nothing  and  reason 
why  becoi  its  al  owin  to  training  in  horses  and  dogs  and  what  not  and 
if  so  be  as  you  dont  get  the  worm  out  of  em  when  they  are  yung  when 
they  are  old  and  grow  up  to  be  dogs  they  akys  turn  to  mis-chif  and  some 
of  em  are  puppies  aU  their  life  a  scampring  here  and  a  soampring  there 
arter  evrything  they  see  and  consikence  is  they  niver  cum  to  no  good 
please  to  say  if  I  am  to  give  a  pup  to  the  yong  lady  at  the  lodge  who  is 
gmng  to  be  put  in  harness  with  a  genalman  from  the  city  of  lunnon  I 
feed  him  promis-cus  red  fore-lock  wall-eyed  uncommon  round  in  the 
bairel  and  very  ontidy  about  the  heels  dont  think  much  about  his  breed 
so  as  I  thout  yottd  like  to  hear  about  the  young  biteh  and  her  pups  I 
rite  these  limes  aeordin  master  and  missus  out  of  sorts  and  the  old  cuch 
hone  ia  but  poorly  from  yur  afeckshunato  humbel  servant  ruspectfully 
thomaa  whippy." 

Notwithstanding  the  enthusiasm  with  which  I  should  have  been  in- 
Anred  for  ''  Miss  Jenny's  pups*'  on  any  other  occasion)  the  only  part  of 
the  communication  of  my  ancient  fnend  and  stable  preceptor  the  eoach« 
man  that  struck  me  at  the  moment  was  the  astounding  news  of  tho 
"putting  in  harness"  as  my  friend  professionally  expressed  it,  of  the 
young  lady  at  the  Lodee  with  the  *'  genalman  from  Lunnun  with  the  red 
firelock''  Ac,  and  whom  I  at  once  recognised  as  my  enemy  Peter ; 
although,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  the  she-dragon  must  have  made  quick 
work  of  it ;  and,  I  thought,  too,  that  Lavinia  was  rather  precipitate  in 
aoqidescmg  in  such  a  matrimonial  arrangement  without  deignmg  to 
inquire  how  fax  such  a  consummation  might  be  disagreeable  to  myself. 
On  the  other  hand  I  considered,  that,  firom  the  circumstance  of  my 
having  quitted  the  county  without  making  any  attempt,  as  she  might 
have  supposed,  to  see  her,  was  likely  to  have  piqued  her  pride,  and  to 
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have  made  her  think  that  I  had  treated  her  with  indifference,  and  indeed 
with  a  want  of  common  courtesy. 

Then  I  got  into  my  head  that  she  had  heen  constrained  into  a  consent 
to  this  wretched  union  as  I  chose  to  consider  it ;  and  that  she  was  pining 
in  despair  at  my  neglect  of  her  and  anxiously  waiting  for  some  commu- 
nication ;  and  all  this  time  it  never  occmred  to  me  that  not  only  had 
there  heen  no  explanation  on  either  side,  hut  that  there  had  not  been 
eren  a  declaration  on  my  part  nor  the  slightest  formal  assent  on  her  own ; 
but  somehow  I  had  acquired  the  conviction  that  there  was  a  mutual 
understanding  between  us  which  although  not  expressed  in  words  was 
perfectly  inte&igible  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  was  a  tacit  engage* 
ment.  In  short  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  I  was  honounJbly 
committed,  it  was  my  duty  to  effect  her  rescue  from  the  unworthy 
Peter  in  spite  of  all  the  dragons  in  the  air  or  on  the  earth  or  under 
the  earth.  With  this  resolve,  I  determined  immediately  to  repair  to  the 
scene  of  her  despair,  with  certain  contingent  plans  and  contrivances  in 
my  head  in  the  event  of  difficulties  ;  and  which  will  develope  themselves 
in  due  order. 

As  if  to  assist  me  at  this  anxious  moment,  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
mother,  which  rather  to  my  surprise,  made  no  mention  of  the  matter 
which  was  most  interesting  to  me,  and  which  I  attributed  to  a  tender 
solicitude  on  her  part  to  spare  my  feelings ;  but  it  communicated  to  me 
the  distressing  information  of  my  father  having  a  touch  of  the  eout 
which  I  forthwith  insisted  was  of  an  alarming  character,  and  which 
justified,  and  indeed  rendered  imperative  that  I  should  return  home 
without  delay,  which  I  instantly  did,  showing  by  my  excessive  haste  and 
speed  how  anxious  I  was  to  comply  with  the  dictates  of  filial  duty. 

My  arrival  at  home  was  at  all  times  gratifying  to  my  affectionate 
mother ;  and  my  father,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  to  find  unusiially 
hearty,  was  pleased  to  consider  on  this  occasion  that  I  had  done  well  in 
coming.  There  was  not  a  word  said  about  the  fiimily  at  the  Lodge ; 
although  I  endeavoured  dexterously,  several  times,  to  incline  the  conver- 
sation m  that  direction.  I  was  burning  to  hear  some  news,  but  aa  I 
found  a  great  awkwardness  in  forcing  the  subject,  particularly  as  the 
aiSur  of  the  ^'  bill"  was  mixed  up  with  it,  I  was  obliged  to  devour  my 
impatience  and  wut  for  the  solution  of  the  question  till  I  could  investi- 
gate the  matter  in  propria  persona.  As  I  had  travelled  all  night  I  had 
uie  whole  day  before  me ;  and  after  I  had  satisfied  the  various  inquiries 
as  to  my  health  and  occupations  which  it  was  natural  to  expect  under  the 
circumstances,  I  determined  to  make  the  best  use  of  my  time ;  evading 
therefore,  an  intimation  from  my  father  that  I  might  accompany  him  in 
hia  walk  over  the  corn-fields  and  pastures,  and  quietiy  eluding  my 
mother^s  affectionate  attempts  to  detain  me^  I  mounted  a  horse,  and 
presentiy  found  myself,  after  a  hard  gallop,  close  to  the  spot  where  I 
had  first  met  Lavinia. 

While  I  W9A  speculating  how  I  should  obtain  an  interview  with  her, 
to  my  great  joy  I  suddenly  beheld  her  emerge  from  behind  the  celebrated 
mound  of  green  turf,  and  with  a  melancholy  bat  seat  herself  before  it, 
gazing  with  her  cheek  on  her  hand  on  the  bright  waters  of  the  stream 
which  flowed  swiftly  and  silentiy  before  her.  For  once,  thought  I,  the 
ffods  are  propitious  I  In  a  moment  I  dismounted  from  my  horse,  threw 
his  rein  over  the  bough  of  a  tree,  and  clearing  the  hedge  at  a  bound,  I 
stood  before  her. 
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A  STOBY  OF  PARIS  LIPE. 
bt  the  author  of  **  chartuuly,"  &c. 

Chapter  XIL 
conclusion. 

**  The  maiden  was  in  raptures  at  sight  of  the  garland,  and  said  that 
she  knew  she  should  he  inspired  while  its  shadow  fell  upon  her  hrow. 
She  then  seated  me  in  the  arm-chiur  hy  the  fire  and  unrotline^  her  long 
tresses  she  came  and  knelt  low  at  my  feet,  declaring  playfully  that  she 
who  could  injagine  such  heauty — such  poetry,  must  be  the  only  one 
capable  of  playing  it  to  perfection  ;  and  then/ in  spite  of  all  my  resistance, 
for  I  knew  no  more  of  hair-dressing  than  the  veriest  scullion,  insisted 
upon  my  playing  it  for  the  performance.  I  could  not  refuse,  for  she  said 
that  it  would  bring  her  good  fortune,  and  accordingly  I  set  about  the 
task,  exerting  myself  to  we  utmost  I  was  able,  and  1  may  say,  without 
▼anity,  that  I  succeeded  to  a  miracle ;  but  then,  Paquerette*s  hidr  was  so 
rery  beautiful,  and  I  was  so  anxious  to  set  her  off  to  the  best  advantage. 

*'  It  was  while  I  plaited  and  smoothed  the  rich  tresses  which,  as  she 
knelt  swept  the  very  ground,  that  the  old  confidence  which  she  used  once 
to  have  in  me  returned.  She  told  me  that  the  dark  close  wrought  web 
of  her  destiny  was  about  to  be  unravelled  ;  that  poor  old  C,  the  professor 
who  loved  her  like  a  father,  had  mentioned  her  name  to  an  illustrious 
princess,  his  pupil ;  that  her  highness  had  been  so  interested  in  her  sad 
story,  that  she  nad  wept  outright  at  the  bare  recital,  even  though  told 
with  all  sorts  of  blunders  through  the  medium  of  C.'s  Germanised  French, 
that  she  had  taken  such  an  interest  in  her  fate,  that  she  intended  to  come 
incognito  to  the  theatre  to  witness  her  debut.  She  said  too,  that  dear 
old  C.  had  given  way  to  a  wild  and  foolish  hope  that  the  interest  he  had 
thus  excited  might  lead  to  some  yet  greater,  and  that  he  might  live  to 
salute  her  Lady  of  Fontenay. 

"  *  And  why  not,  Paquerette?*  said  I,  in  answer  to  the  cold,  wan  smile 
with  which  she  spoke  the  words.  '  Others,  who  have  less  right  than 
thou,  dearest,  have  been  restored  to  their  possessions,  even  the  emigrants 
have  for  the  most  part  returned  to  claim  their  own.  Why  then  should  it  be 
impossible  thou  shouldst  have  less  success  than  they  ?' 

^^ '  Because,'  replied  she,  quickly,  *  when  the  sap  is  withered  the  tree  will 
die  and  can  no  more  be  transplanted.  What  is  life,  and  why  should  I  wish 
to  live,  a  thing  of  chance  and  change,  the  toy — the  plaything  of  thelover/ 
She  suffered  her  clasped  hands  to  fall  low  before  her,  and  added  mourn- 
fully, <  How  have  I  prayed  that  this  bitter  cup  which  I  must  quaff  to- 
nignt  might  pass  untasted  from  my  lips!  How  have  I  put  off  this  day, 
m  nope— but  it  was  not  to  be,  and  I,  the'  daughter  of  a  long  line  of 
nobles,  am  forced  by  fate  to  become  an  actress — an  outcast  for  the  short 
space  which  now  remains  ere  I  become  as  nought.' 

**  She  held  up  one  thin  pale  hand  before  me  as  she  uttered  these  words 
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of  bitterness.     The  fire  light  shone  with  a  ghastly  glare  through  the  worn 
corpse-light  fingers,  and  I  shuddered  to  see  how  thin  they  were. 

<<  ^  AiuL  Louisy'  I  said,  endeaTOuiing  to  divert  her  gioomj  thoughts 
and  to  give  her  courage. 

'^  She  fixed  her  full  earnest  gaie  upon  me,  as  she  answered  slowly, 

^* '  Nay,  Greorfifette,  thou  art  surely  mocking  me.  Thou  canst  not  but 
have  perceived  that  aU  our  early  love  is  but  a  dream.  He  hath  returned 
to  the  world  from  which  he  has  wandered  to  hold  communion  for  that 
brief  time  with  me.  Why  should  I  grieve  ?  He  hath  chosen  by  hx  the 
wiser  path,  and  if  I  cannot  follow  him  so  swiftly  in  his  downward  flight 
it  is  no  fault  of  his.' 

"  I  was  terrified  at  the  calmness  of  her  manner,  and  remembering  the 
exertion  she  would  in  so  short  a  time  be  compelled  to  make,  I  sou^t  to 
raise  her  hope  and  spirit  by  every  means  in  my  power.  I  greatly  fear 
that  I  was  wrong.  1  know  not  to  this  hour ;  but  who  could  foresee  tha 
event? 

*' '  Thou  thinkest  far  too  lightly  of  thyself,  sweet  Paquerette,'  said  I, 
in  a  cheerful  voice,  while  yet  I  was  scarcely  able  to  refrain  from  tears. 
^  Louis  loves  thee  more  than  ever,  but  then  'tn  with  a  more  proud  and  manly 
love.  Fear  not,  he  feels  that  thou  art  worthy  other  sentiments  than  those 
he  felt  ere  he  had  mixed  with  men.  He  seeks  now  not  merely  to  admire 
but  to  deserve  thee.' 

^  She  slowly  arose  from  her  kneeling  posture,  and  fixed  a  steady  gaie 
upon  my  face.  Her  large  dark  eyes  seemed  to  grow  yet  larger — ^to 
expand  like  those  of  the  wild,  the  desert-bom  antelope. 

^*  <  Speakest  thou  truly,  Georgette  7  said  she,  *  Do  I  hear  aright  ?  I 
know  not,  in  truth,  for  my  yoice  seems  unlike  thine  own.  I  could  almost 
&ncy  it  the  echo  of  some  music  which  I  had  heard  long  ago,  thy  words 
haye  found  such  quick  response  within  my  heart.  See  now,  how  weak 
and  foolish  I  become.  Thy  simple  speech  hath  made  me  almost  forswear 
my  long-cherished  hope.  Could  I  but  beUeve  thee,  my  only  firiend-— 
but— no,  no,  it  must  not  be,  or  I  should  dread  to  die  !' 

**  She  gaaed  mournfully  into  the  fire.  The  log  upon  the  heardi  iuat 
ihen  broke  in  two,  and  rolled  among  the  embers.  Its  bright  yellow  blaie 
flared  up  for  a  moment,  and  showed  her  pale  features  as  clearly  as  ia 
day,  and  then  sank  into  darkness.  She  seiaed  my  hand,  and  pressed  it 
widi  a  convulsive  grasp.  I  am  sure  she  looked  upon  this  incident  as  a 
omen  of  her  fete. 

«It  was  just  at  that  very  moment  tiiat  the  dresser  of  the  theatre  came 
to  announce  that  the  hour  for  attiring  was  arrived.  It  was  fortunate^ 
for  it  broke  the  spell  which  seemed  to  have  bound  us  both.  I  busied 
myself  in  lighting  the  lamp,  and  in  arranging  every  tlung  which  would 
be  wanted  for  her  toilet,  making  these  linle  offices  each  and  all  last  as 
long  as  I  could,  ere  I  dared  turn  my  fiice  to  hers,  so  mudi  was  it  stained 
with  tears. 

''I  roused  myself  by  an  effort,  and  endeavoured  to  cheer  her  spirits;  and 
as  I  proceeded  to  assist  her  in  dressing,  succeeded,  by  dint  of  perseverance^ 
in  wmning  from  her  now  and  then  a  sickly  smile.  Thus  encouraged,  I 
talked  once  more  of  Louis.  I  t(dd  her  (alas!  that  I  should  say  it)  of  the 
bouquet  of  purple  bruyere  !  She  seemed  to  take  courage  while  listm- 
ing  to  all  my  specious  reasonings  in  hb  favour ;  and  said,  with  a  return 
of  her  own  tranquil  manneri  that  she  iKmld  try  and  chase  the  gloomy 
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ikoiiglits  which  for  erer  fdlowed  her,  and  would  ende&your  to  recall  the 
trust  and  fidth  in  him  which  she  had  &lt  in  hygone  days,  when  they  had 
nought  to  love  but  eaeh  other. 

^  As  the  hour  for  the  opening  of  the  theatre  approached,  I  grew  far 
more  exited  than  herself,  for  my  words  had  soothed  her  agitation.  I 
•hall  never  forget  the  effect  which  the  first  burst  of  the  full  orchestra 
podnoed  upon  us  both  as  we  had  sat  quiet  and  silent  for  a  few  moments 
m  that  little  chamber.  It  was  like  the  thunderbolt.  Paquerette  raised 
her  eye  to  heaven,  and  I  threw  myself  upon  her  bosom  in  speechless 
agony.  As  the  overture  proceeded,  she  followed  each  note,  beating  the 
measure  with  her  tiny  foot,  and  humming  each  bar  distinctly,  although 
ihe  tears  were  ready  to  gush  forth.  She  needed  not  the  warning  of  the 
€aU4>oy  to  arouse  her  attention ;  for  as  the  piece  of  music  drew  near  to 
its  dose,  she  kissed  me  hastily,  and  by  a  strong  effort,  rushed  through 
the  door  into  the  coulisses.  I  remained  behind  leaning  against  the  door- 
way, panting  and  breathless;  and  all  I  can  remember  now  is,  the  fact  of 
hearing  the  voice  of  dear  kind  old  C.  calling  in  a  loud  tone,  '  Be  quick 
here — be  quick — a  tumbler  of  eau  d  la  glace  for  the  debutante^  or  she 
will  faint  before  the  curtain  rises !' 

*^  I  lire  in  hope  that  the  Lord  will  forgave  me,  but  at  that  moment  I 
forgot  the  time — the  place — the  when — ^the  where — ^the  occasion  which 
had  brought  me  there — ^in  short,  all  but  Paquerette — there  in  that 
unhallowed  spot,  amid  the  emblems  of  unholy  things  by  which  I  was 
suTTOunded,  did  I  sink  upon  my  knees,  and  cross  myself,  and  pray  with 
such  yearning  fervour  for  the  success  of  the  poor  orphan,  that  those  who 
saw  me  kneeling  there,  between  those  painted  side  scenes,  as  deeply  ab- 
sorhed  in  prayer  as  if  I  had  been  alone  in  my  own  village  church,  might 
have  deemed  me  overcome  by  sudden  madness,  and  I  cannot  wonder  at 
the  roars  of  laughter  which  burst  firom  the  whole  band  of  thinly-dad 
Coryphees  who  were  gasing  upon  me  from  the  coulisse  opposite. 

**  The  music  of  the  opening  scene — a  sylvan  chorus  of  village  maids 
and  foresters — bold,  yet  flowing  and  harmonious,  succeeded  greatly  in 
restoring  the  calm  to  my  spirit,  and  I  arose,  soothed  and  quieted,  just  in 
time  to  behold  Paquerette  gliding  softly  firom  the  side  scenes  unto  the 
stage.  Her  entrance  called  forth  no  applause.  Not  the  slightest  mur-^ 
mur  of  encouragement  greeted  her  appearance.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  have  seemed  as  if  each  one  held  his  breath  fearing  to  break  the 
dttrm — the  gliding  of  that  spirit-like  form  across  the  stage.  There  was 
a  slight  pause,  even  in  the  ordiestra — ^but  it  was  unobserved — ^the  whole 
au&nce  seemed  beneath  the  influence  of  some  magic  spell,  and  sat 
watching  that  ethereal  figure,  dim  and  shadowy  like  a  half-forgotten 
dream,  as  i^  like  the  sybils  of  ancient  days,  the  first  notes  she  uttered 
were  to  be  pregnant  with  the  fate  of  some  one  among  them. 

^  She  besan  at  length — I  almost  finicied  that  from  where  I  stood  I 
could  hear  her  deep  dmwn  respiration,  but  as  she  proceeded  in  her  part> 
foar  g^ve  way  to  inspiration.  Her  genius  took  wing,  and  ere  long  soared 
above  all  the  trammels  of 'mmor  considerations,  and,  on  the  falling  of  the 
eortain  at  the  dose  of  the  first  act,  the  applause  was  most  enthusiastic 

"  How  glad  she  was  to  breathe  once  more  free  and  unconstrained  upon 
my  bosom,  and  to  tell  me  of  aU  her  newly-bom  sensations,  and  to  receive 
my  words  of  hope  and  comfort    She  seemed  in  better  spirits  than  I  had 
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anticipated,  and  <lianked  roe  many  times  for  the  ezerdoni  I  had  made  to 
encourage  her  hefore  the  performance. 

'^  Louis  escorted  Melanie  from  the  box  where  we  had  all  been  placed  to 
the  tiring-room,  to  congratulate  Paquerette  upon  her  well-merited  suc- 
cess. I  was  struck  upon  this  occasion  with  the  sing^ular  sadness  of  Louis, 
and  the  extreme  high  spirits  of  Melanie.  This  did  not  look  natural.  It 
should,  methought,  have  been  just  the  contrary.  For  none  could  doubt 
that  Melanie,  even  though  possessing  the  patience  and  courage  of  a  martyr, 
must  necessarily  feel  some  little  degree  of  envy  while  comparing  uie 
sudden  rise  in  the  fortune  of  Paquerette  to  her  own  deficiency,  for  she 
was  not  as  yet  deemed  perfect  enough  to  venture  to  meet  the  public ; 
while  Louis,  what  cause  could  he  have  for  appearing  sad  and  dejected  ? 
He  had  never  once  opposed  the  step  which  Paquerette  had  taken,  even 
when  she  would  rather  that  it  should  have  been  so,  quite  the  reverse,  he  had 
urged  and  encouraged  it  by  every  means  in  his  power,  and  therefore  it  was 
more  remarkable  that  he  should  thus  damp,  by  his  silence  and  low  spirits, 
the  moment  when  all  were  so  full  of  hope  and  joy.  But  just  then  I  did 
not  give  much  heed  to  the  suspicion  which  at  times  pressed  upon  my 
mind  concerning  him,  for  I  was  too  much  engrossed  by  the  delight  which 
the  unlooked-for  good  fortune  of  the  maiden  had  inspired,  and  when  she 
once  more  appeaml  upon  the  stage  to  go  through  the  second  act,  which 
was  the  final  one,  I  withdrew  to  join  the  fiiendly  trio  in  the  side-box, 
armed  with  my  beautiful  bunch  of  violets,  which  I  had  arranged  in  the 
peculiar  manner  which  she  loved  so  well,  and  enjoying  the  first  feeling  of 
real  content  and  happiness  which  I  had  experienced  for  many  a  long  day. 
These  feelings  were,  however,  destined  to  be  but  short-lived,  for  on  ad- 
vancing to  the  front  of  the  box  to  take  my  seat  beside  Melanie,  I  per- 
ceived that  my  beautiful  bouquet  of  bruyere,  which  I  had  made  wil^  so 
much  pains  and  with  so  much  self-complaicency,  had  been  parted  by  some 
rude  hand,  and  that  the  half  of  its  purple  blossoms  now  adorned  the 
ample  stomacher  of  Melanie.  I  said  nothing,  but  I  looked  first  at  Louis 
and  then  at  the  remnant  of  the  flowers  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  then 
again  upon  those  which  shone  forth  upon  the  tall  maiden's  crimson  dress. 
Her  self-satisfied  smirking  almost  drove  me  frantic.  I  could  have  stran- 
gled her! 

"  The  opera  proceeded,  and  each  air  which  Paquerette  sung  alone,  or 
any  in  which  she  joined,  was  encored  with  enthusiasm,  and  at  the  con- 
cluding piece  the  applause  was  deafening.  Flowers  and  crowns  of  flowers 
fell  in  a  shower  all  round  her  as  she  stood  with  her  arms  folded  over  her 
bosom,  lookino;  the  very  picture  of  meekness  and  modesty.  She  raised 
her  eyes  to  where  we  sat.  I  knew  there  was  yet  something  wanting. 
But  Louis  had  retired  behind  us,  and  his  face  was  turned  aside.  I  pulled 
him  roughly  forward,  and  saw  with  surprise  that  his  face  was  bathed  in 
tears.  He  threw  his  bouquet  of  the  violet  heath  blossoms  over  the  edge 
of  the  box.  It  was  flung  with  such  unsteady  aim,  or  may  be  it  was  that 
his  sight  was  dim,  that  it  feU,  far  short  of  the  place  where  she  stood,  into 
the  orchestra — and  the  musician  upon  whom  it  fell,  perhaps  already 
wearied  with  the  pelting  he  had  undergone,  flung  it  with  a  jerk  of  impa- 
tience beneath  his  feet !  I  trembled  lest  Paquerette  should  have  seen  the 
accident,  for — did  I  not  know  her  implicit  faith  in  omens  ?• — I  plucked, 
with  a  nervous  effort,  the  bunch  of  flowers  from  the  bosom  of  Melanie 
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ezduming,  with  a  moTement  of  rage  for  which  I  could  scarcely  account 
myself. 

^  *'  Nay,  I  have  wrought  for  Paquerette  alone  this  day  ;  she  alone  ought 
to  enjoy  the  henefit  of  my  handy  work.  To  her — to  her  only  be  it  given, 
and  to  none  beside.' 

*'  1  flung  the  flowers  with  such  violence,  and  with  such  nervous  aim, 
that  they  fell  at  her  feet  She  uttered  a  low  cry  of  delight,  which  I 
alone  perhaps  could  hear,  and  stooping  to  pick  them  up,  instantly  placed 
them  to  her  lips,  while  her  eyes  were  lighted  with  beams  of  joy,  such  as  I 
had  seldom  seen  reflected  there.  I  turned  to  witness  the  eflect  of  the 
scene  on  Louis.  He  had  disappeared,  and  Melanie  was  rushing  after  him 
into  the  lobby,  exclaiming  that  he  was  surely  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of 
madness,  for  that  he  had  shrieked  aloud  when  I  had  snatched  her 
bouquet,  and  that  while  yet  she  was  laughing  at  the  seriousness  with 
wiUi  which  he  viewed  so  small  a  matter,  had  burst  open  the  door  and  was 
gone. 

'*  A  vague  dread  of  something  terrible  seized  upon  me  ;  I,too^  hurried 
from  the  box  without  a  word,  and  flew  down  the  stairs  to  the  room  where 
Paquerette  had  by  this  time  retired.  The  door  was  closed  and  the  shouts 
of  the  pit,  the  noise  of  the  stamping  feet,  the  din  of  the  retiring  audience, 
reached  even  there.  I  was  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  she  returned  no 
answer  to  my  repeated  knocks  and  summonses  for  admittance.  I  entered 
softly,  my  heart  beating  the  while  as  I  found  the  silence  still  unbroken 
«ven  after  I  had  repeatedly  called  her  by  her  name.  She  was  standing 
motionless  in  the  midst  of  the  chamber.  Her  dress  was  in  disorder  and 
lier  hair  had  fallen  from  its  confinement,  and  hung  with  the  mockery  of 
the  tattered  flowers  on  her  bared  neck  and  shoulders.  Her  eyes  stared 
wildly  upon  me  as  I  approached,  and  somehow  I  could  not  meet  that  cold 
and  deadly  gaze.  My  bunch  of  heath  blossoms  was  in  her  hand,  but  she 
had  wrung  it  with  such  violence  within  her  g^rasp,  that  it  was  crushed  to 
atoms.  A  thrill  of  alarm  ran  through  me,  as  1  beheld  that  wild  and 
stricken  glance  still  rivetted  in  utter  unconsciousness  upon  me,  and  to  all 
my  questions  and  to  all  my  soothing  a  few  muttered  sentences,  detached 
and  incoherent,  were  the  only  answer  I  could  obtain,  while  ever  and 
anon  she  would  wring  and  crush  the  flowers  in  her  iiand  with  all  the 
strength  of  her  frame,  until  at  length  they  had  almost  wholly  disappeared, 
and  then  she  flung  the  remnant  from  her  with  dis;^st  and  trampled  it 
beneath  her  tiny  feet,  while  a  madly  echoing  peal  of  laughter  burst  from 
her  pale  lips,  and  she  sank  into  the  arm-chair  by  the  Are  to  g^ve  utterance 
to  such  loud  wailing  sobs  that  I  dreaded  lest  the  life  should  have  forsaken 
her  with  each  violent  effort.  I  called  no  one  to  her  aid  ;  I  raised  not  my 
voice  above  a  whisper  and  endeavoured,  while  I  chafed  her  clay  cold  hands 
and  bathed  her  burning  temples,  to  utter  words  of  consolation  when  I  even 
knew  not  the  cause  of  her  despair.  Animation  returned  at  length  in  some 
degree,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  perfect  consciousness  never  did. 
She  gazed  at  me  in  silence  as  upon  some  lost  friend  whom  she  had  not  be- 
held for  years,  and  placing  her  arms  about  my  neek,  sufl:ered  the  warm  tears 
to  trickle  slowly  and  softly  upon  my  bosom.  I  spoke  not  a  word,  for  I 
was  still  at  a  loss  to  divine  the  real  subject  of  such  violent  grief.  I 
deemed  at  flrst  that  it  might  be  owing  to  excitement  or  to  the  nervous 
agitation  incidental  to  her  dehuty  and  knew  that  the  best  cure  in  such  a 
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caae  wonM   be  the  quiet  and  vepoie  to  be  found  in  ber  own  littto 

chamber. 

" '  Paqnerettey  dearest  love,'  said  I,  soothinglyy  ^  we  had  best  go  home. 
Thou  hast  need  of  a  few  hours'  rest' 

'' '  Whither  thou  wilt  I  am  ready,'  replied  she,  in  a  hoarse  TMoe,  and 
rising  mechanically  to  reach  her  shawl,  she  drew  it  over  the  gauze  and 
silver  net  of  the  wood-nymph's,  while  she  tossed  hack  the  long  hair 
which,  still  braided  with  toe  flowers  I  had  so  freshly  woven  there,  fdl  in 
diick  masses  down  her  back. 

**  The  sound  of  footsteps  descending  the  narrow  stone  stairs  leading  from 
the  stage  to  the  little  room  seemed  to  arouse  her  into  consciousness.  She 
seized  my  arm  hurriedly,  and  exclaimed  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible, 

*' '  They  are  coming  !  They  are  coming  !  Oh  do  not  let  them  find  me 
here  !  Let  us  hasten,  Greorgette  ;  quick,  let  us  begone.' 

'*  I  obeyed  the  impulse  and  hurried  to  do  her  bidding.  She  burst  open 
the  door  in  frantic  eagerness  to  escape,  for  the  footsteps  were  now  close  at 
hand,  and  the  voice  of  dear  old  C —  pronouncing  her  name  mingled  with 
that  of  the  princess  who  had  that  night  honoured  the  theatre  with  her 
presence,  was  distinctly  heard.  She  clasped  my  arm  all  the  more  firmly 
to  her  side,  and  ran  through  the  long,  <£mly-lighted  corridors  with  au 
the  eagerness  of  one  seeking  to  escape  from  certain  death,  nor  relaxed  in 
her  step  until  we  had  reached  the  street.  Once  or  twice  I  had  fancied 
that  I  had  heard  footsteps  behind  us  as  if  some  one  were  seeking  to  over- 
take us  in  our  flight,  but  at  the  moment  my  whole  care  was  centered  in 
Paquerette,  and  I  thought  but  of  the  means  of  conveying  her  swiftly  home. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  immediately  to  procure  a  vehicle,  the  only  one 
stationed  at  the  door  by  which  we  passed.  As  the  driver  opened  it,  I 
heard  a  low  sob  almost  close  to  my  ear,  and  a  voice  breathed  forth  in 
tones  of  woe  *  Lost,  for  ever  lost — a  curse  has  lighted  on  my  head  !' 

"  Paquerette's  foot  was  on  the  step— she,  too,  had  heard  the  words,  for 
she  turned  slowly  round  and  gazed  over  my  shoulder  and  uttering  a  long^ 
loud  shriek  of  despair,  she  sank  forward  on  the  cushions  of  the  coaeh— - 
she  had  fainted ! 

"  I  had  turned  to  see  the  cause  of  this  sudden  emotion  and  perceived 
a  retreating  form  hurrying  through  the  arcades  which  surround  the  theatre. 
I  could  not,  of  course,  distinguish  its  identity  amid  the  darkness,  but  my 
fancy  struck  me  with  a  most  piunful  conviction,  that  the  flg^re  was  that 
of  Louis  Girardot  ! 

**  I  brought  the  poor  maiden  to  a  deserted  home,  for  none  of  the  family 
had  as  yet  returned  from  the  theatre.  It  was  well  that  by  the  time  we 
had  reached  our  destination,  she  had  in  some  degree  recovered  her  senses^ 
for  an  old  woman  whom  Franqoise  had  left  in  charge  of  the  lodge  was  the 
sole  occupant  of  the  mansion.  I  hurried  Paquerette  as  well  as  I  was 
able  up  the  stairs  without  giving  utterance  to  a  single  word,  for  I  now 
feU  that  her  despair  was  such  as  to  refuse  all  consolation. 

'*  She  seemed  grateful  for  this  silence,  for  she  gazed  at  me  with  afiee- 
tion,  and  once  or  twice  kindly  pressed  my  hand.  She  suflbred  herself  to 
be  seated  without  resistance  in  her  old  carved  chair,  and  presently  over- 
come as  I  thought  by  f&tigue  and  by  all  the  sore  trials  and  emotions  of 
that  eventful  night,  she  leant  backwards  and  sank  into  a  kind  of  stupor 
from  which  I  should  have  deemed  it  cruelty  to  arouse  her.  My  eyes  were 
well-nigh  blinded  by  my  tears  as  I  stood  watching  by  the  side  of  that 
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hemteom  mtiden.  The  daik  shawl  had  &Uen  to  her  feety  and  her  snow- 
i4iite  neck  and  shonlderB  shone  out  ghastly  in  the  dim  light,  her  long 
nren  hair  had  fallen  like  a  monming  yeil  over  her  pallid  features,  while 
die  gitttering  spangles  on  her  dress,  and  the  flowers  with  which  she  was 
still  adorned,  gave  her  the  look  of  a  corpse  already  tricked  out  for  the 
grave.  I  watdied  long  and  sadly  hy  tiie  maiden;  at  least,  the  time 
aeemed  long  and  tedious  enough  to  me.  I  listened  with  intense  eager- 
ness for  the  grating  hinges  of  the  gate  to  give  notice  of  the  return  of 
some  one  on  whose  assistance  I  coiSd  rely,  for  my  alarm  hegan  now  to 
increaae  with  each  moment  as  I  saw  the  time  pass  away  and  the  maiden 
still  moved  not  nor  uttered  a  single  sound.  At  length,  to  my  unspeak- 
able relief,  I  heard  a  carriage  stop  at  the  gate.  I  opened  the  casement 
and  looked  out.  The  moon  was  shining,  cold,  and  pale,  and  I  saw 
plainly,  as  by  daylight,  the  portly  6gnre  of  the  kind-hearted  old  professor 
traverse  with  bobbhug  step  the  wide  court  to  gain  the  staircase  leading 
to  Paquerette*s  chamber,  and  I  instantly  seizea  the  lamp  from  the  cbim« 
juej  aiad  hastened  to  light  the  stair. 

*^  As  I  left  the  room,  I  turned  to  gaae  once  more  at  Paquerette.  8fae 
was  still  recliniug  as  before.  Nought  save  the  slight  heaving  of  her 
bosom  betrayed  that  she  still  existed.  I  hastened  down  stairs  with 
eomething  like  joy  at  the  arrival  of  old  C^— ,  whom  I  knew  to  possess 
in  so  gpreat  a  degree  the  gratitude  and  afiection  of  Paquerette,  and  whose 
presence  I  thought  might  soothe  her  anguish  and  arouse  her  fnnn  her 
fetfaargy.  Poor  dear  old  man  I  his  progress  was  but  slow  up  that  endless 
stair,  for  he  was  heavy  with  gout  and  nieumatism,  and  was  compelled  to 
pause  at  each  step  to  gather  breath  and  courage.  He  chuckled  with  de- 
fight  as  he  beheld  me  descending  to  replace  the  old  woman  who  acted  as 
m  guide,  and  as  soon  as  he  drew  near,  he  exclaimed,  pinching  my  ear 
rather  sharply,  as  was  his  wont  when  he  was  more  than  usually  pleased — 

**  *  Well,  my  pretty  bouqueti^re,  and  what  think  you  of  our  sweet 
flower  of  to-night  T 

^  I  could  not  answer ;  for  his  mirth  grated  harshly  on  my  ear.  I 
merdy  told  him  not  to  laugh,  for  Paquerette  was  ill ;  but  he  continued  as 
he  came  puffing  and  blowing  at  each  step, 

**  *  Well,  I  am  not  surprued — we  are  always  so  after  our  d^buty  espe- 
cially when  we  have  been  smothered  with  flowers ;  but  I  tell  you,  girl,  I 
most  see  her ;  I  could  not  sleep  if  I  did  not  embrace  the  dear  child  before 
I  went  to  bed,  and,  besides,'  here  he  laid  his  finger  on  his  nose,  and  tried 
to  look  arch,  *  the  little  gipsy,  you  know  well  enough,  has  a  proud  heart, 
and  I  have  news  for  her  will  make  it  swell  and  swell  until  it  shall  grow 
too  big  for  her  bosom.' 

**  He  paused,  and  leaning  against  the  banister,  looked  in  my  face, 
while  his  own  was  beaming  with  delight,  and  added,  cheerily — 

**  *  Now,  did  I  not  tell  you  that  the  little  witch  needed  but  to  be  seen 
to  captivate  the  princess  ?  Ha,  see  you  that  ?  Ask  her  now  if  I  am 
dreaming — if  I  am  led  away  by  my  love  for  a  poor  orphan  ?'  imitating, 
as  he  spoke,  the  soft  tones  of  poor  Paquerette,  who  had  used  these  ex- 
pressions when  he  had  spoken  to  her  of  his  hopes. 

^  We  were  drawing  near  to  her  chamber,  and  I  endeavoured  to  re- 
press his  mirth,  by  warning  him  that  the  maiden  slept,  overcome  by 
ntigiie  and  emotion,  but  he  only  laughed  the  louder,  and  struck  his  cane 
with  a  more  violent  jerk  against  the  floor,  as  he  exclaimed— 

**  *  What^  the  little  ungrateful  traitress !  did  she  think  to  escape  me 
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thus  ? — Did  she  think  to  rest  before  she  had  embraced  her  poor  old  pro- 
fessor ?  No,  no,  I  heard  her  fly  as  I  approached  her  room  at  the  theatre; 
but,  old  as  I  am,  she  shall  not  escape.  Besides,  she  owes  me  some  sort 
of  reparation  for  the  sorry  figurd  sne  made  me  cut,  when  I  returned  to 
tell  the  princess,  who  had  despatched  me  to  fetch  her,  that  she  was 
already  gone.  Ah,  well,  good  fortune  will  surely  overtake  her,  let  her 
run  never  so  fieist.  Shall  I  tell  you  my  secret  while  yet  I  have  breath,  for 
this  cursed  stair  will  very  soon  have  it  all  out  of  my  body — her  highness 
has  declared  to  me  that  her  imperial  brother  shall  have  no  rest  till  the 
Lady  of  the  Woods  of  this  night  becomes  the  Lady  of  Fontenay  in  the 
face  of  day  !  There  now,  think  you  she  will  be  sorry  to  be  awakened  by 
such  news  as  this  ?' 

'<  My  heart  beat  strangely  at  these  words.  A  sudden  hope  arose 
within  me,  for  I  knew  that  whatever  the  cause  of  the  cruel  anguish  which 
seemed  so  suddenly  to  have  overcome  the  soul  of  Paquerette,  this  an- 
nouncement would  be  in  some  degree  as  a  healing  balm  to  her  sorrows, 
and  while  the  poor  professor  puffed  heavily  up  the  remaining  stairs,  my 
pace  could  scarcely  keep  with  his,  so  great  was  my  impatience  to  be  the 
first  to  break  the  news  to  her. 

"  At  length,  however,  as  might  have  been  expected,  both  strength  and 
courage  failed  the  poor  old  man  at  sight  of  the  last  steep-winding  flight 
of  stairs,  which  as  he  gazed  upwards,  seemed  to  terminate  in  nothing  but 
the  roof,  and  he  sat  himself  down  in  utter  despair  of  being  able  to  con- 
tinue his  progress  for  some  time,  while  I,  all  impatience  and  happinesSi 
placed  the  little  lamp  by  his  side,  and  hastened  forward  alone. 

''  The  door  was  open  as  I  had  left  it  on  descending,  and  I  entered 
softly  and  with  uncertain  step,  for  the  moonbeams  no  longer  shone  in  as 
before,  and  the  room  was  darkened  I  knew  not  why  ;  I  paused  ere  I  ad- 
vanced, for  the  low  soft  murmuring  tones  of  Paquerette  fell  upon  my  ear. 
Findin&f  thus  that  she  had  awakened,  I  ramained  motionless,  fearing  to 
alarm  her,  and  listened  attentively,  thinking  that  perhaps  she  might  be 
calling  me  to  her  side.  But — these  were  the  words  she  uttered  in  a 
hurried  and  broken  whisper,  as  of  one  speaking  in  a  troubled  dream,  and 
despite  of  the  mysterious  terror  which  they  called  up  in  my  mind  each 
one  fell  distinctly  on  my  ear  amid  the  tomb-like  stillness  which  reigned 
around  : — 

"  *  The  hand  of  death  is  then  upon  me,'  murmured  she,  *  they  say 
that  'tis  an  hour  of  dread,  of  terror,  and  despair.  They  speak  false  who 
call  it  so — 'tis  one  of  joy,  of  hope,  of  rest  from  sorrow.  But  I  must  not 
act  a  selfish  part — I  must  not  die  thus  with  calmness  and  content  for  my 
portion,  leaving  him  nought  but  remorse  and  gfrief  for  his,  for  I  know 
well  that  he  will  sink  with  misery  and  despair  when  I  am  gone  ;  neither 
would  1  have  him  deem  that  he  has  caused  my  death,  for  he  has  a  gentle 
heart,  and  would  perish  at  the  thought ;  but,  moreover,  it  is  not  so, — long, 
long,  has  my  soul  been  yearning  for  this  hour.  Then  in  compassion 
will  I  go  and  seek  him,  and  tell  him  that  I  forgive  him  all,  and  that  from, 
the  place  to  which  I  am  now  hastening  I  will  watch  over  him,  and  pray 
that  he  may  live  long  and  happily,  and  that  he  may  rejoice  in  his  love. 
Did  I  not  go  in  secret  once  before  when  he  was  departing,  and  /remained  ? 
Did  I  not  bend  over  him  and  bless  him  as  he  slept,  and  was  it  not  my 
blessing  which  brought  him  back  unharmed  and  scatheless  ?^and  shall  I 
shrink  from  going  now  to  say  one  last  farewell,  to  breathe  one  last  word 
of  blessing  and  forgiveness  ? 
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*'  Now  did  I  percdive  with  dismay  that  she  was  standing  on  die  sill  of 
the  open  window.  It  was  no  fonn  which  darkened  the  light  from  with- 
out. My  God!  she  was  seeking  to  step  upon  the  parapet  as  she  had  done 
before — shehad  forgotten  that  it  had  been  removed  since  that  day.  1  sprang 
forward  with  a  loud  and  frantic  shriek !  There  was  a  sudden  spring,  a  crash, 
the  darkness  disappeared,  and  the  moonbeams  glared  into  the  empty 
chamber  with  a  fierce  and  lurid  light !  Oh,  do  not  urge  me  further-^ 
I  was  too  late,  the  torn  remnants  of  the  green  and  silver  gauze  of  her 
woodland  dress  remained  in  my  extended  hand ;  'twas  well  I  looked  not 
frt>m  the  casement,  for  my  burning  brain  already  reeled.  I  rushed  from 
the  chamber,  and  flew  down  the  stairs,  making  the  long  corridors  ring 
with  my  frtmtic  shrieks.  C —  has  told  me  since  that  he  used  almost  vio- 
lence as  I  passed  him  to  compel  me  to  stop,  but  I  recollect  it  not !  I  know 
not  how  indeed  I  reached  the  court;  I  remember  nought  but  stumbling 
over  the  broken  fragments  of  the  geranium,  and  falling  upon  the  lifeless 
bosom  of  her  whom  I  had  loved  with  more  than  a  sister's  love. 

'*  When  my  senses  returned,  I  found  myself  still  lying  there  and  sur- 
rounded by  Frangoise,  and  Melanie,  and  the  old  professor,  whose  low 
bursting  sobs  and  falling  tears  mingled  with  those  of  the  two  women. 
They  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  commissure  ere  they  dared  remove 
the  body,  and  stood  gazing  in  mute  agony  upon  that  pale  face  turned 
upwards  to  the  cold  moon.  Not  a  feature  was  disturbed  from  its  calm 
repose — you  might  have  thought  her  sleeping,  but  for  the  thin  crimson 
stream  which  trickled  slowly  from  her  parted  lips,  and  soaked  with  ghastly 
contrast  the  gauze  and  spangles  in  which  she  was  attired.  She  was 
covered  with  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  her  loved  geranium,  which  had 
in  mysterious  sympathy  accompanied  her  in  her  fall.  I  stooped  and 
gathered  up  the  branch  which  had  fallen  next  her  heart.  As  the  com- 
missaire  entered,  I  seized  her  cold  thin  hand  and  carried  it  to  my  lips  in 
token  of  a  last  farewell: — as  I  replaced  it  wet  with  my  tears  by  her  side, 
the  fingers  unclosed,  and  a  paper  fell  from  their  loosened  grasp,  which  I 
picked  up  and  placed  within  my  bosom,  but  it  was  not  till  long  after  these 
events,  and  Paquerette  was  laid  in  her  lonely  grave,  that  I  found  courage 
to  examine  its  contents." 

The  poor  bouqueture^  whose  words  had  grown  scarcely  audible  as  she 
ended  her  sad  story,  here  made  a  dead  pause,  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands,  while  neither  of  her  listeners  could  find  heart  to  urge  her  to  resume, 
although  there  was  yet  much  left  unexplained.  I  turned  to  R — ,  he  was 
drumming  with  his  fingers  upon  the  marble  counter,  and  I  thought 
I  saw  a  tear  fall  upon  his  hand  ;  but  I  may  have  been  deceived,  for  my 
own  vision  had  grown  dim  while  I  gazed  upou  the  wreath  of  newly- 
woven  <'  paquerettes*'  which  still  lay  unfinished  before  the  narrator  of 
the  tale. 

When  the  good  old  lady  raised  her  head,  she  took  the  wreath  and 
kissed  it  fervently,  and  then  looking  up,  renewed  with  more  composure, 
although  in  a  g^ver  and  more  melancholy  tone  than  she  had  as  yet 
assumed. 

« It  was  a  dark — a  mournful  fate  for  one  so  young  and  beautiful !  and 
her  rude  undeserved  destiny  seemed  to  pursue  her  even  when  it  would 
have  been  i^tural  to  suppose  that  all  must  have  been  accomplished.  All 
the  influence  which  the  kind  princess  had  promised  to  exert  to  restore  to 
Paquerette  de  Fontenay  her  birthright,  was  now  required  to  obtain  for 
her— so  angel-like  and  pure— even  the  last  rites  of  Christian  burial  in 
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liaDowed  sromid,  because,  fonoodi,  she  bad  died  as  it  were  in  ibe  yeiy 
exercise  of  her  unbolj  calHng.  She  lies  buried  in  the  most  lonely  corner 
—beneath  the  southern  wall  of  the  Champ  du  Repos — ^yoa  will  know  her 
snve  without  mncb  pains,  althooffb  no  marble  marks  the  spot,  for  I,  who 
knew  and  loved  her,  nave  raised  tne  monnment  which  I  knew  would  be 
most  pleasant  to  her,  and  flowers— dear  flowers,  the  flowers  she  loved 
best,  still  bloom  upon  her  grave  the  whole  year  long.  I  had  gathered 
together,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  the  remnants  of  her  geranium.  I  would 
have  loved  to  have  possessed  it  as  a  memorial  of  her,  and  did  my  best  to 
keep  it,  but  it  would  not  g^w  with  me,  it  would  not  bloesom,  and  pined 
away  when,  with  superstitious  feuth,  I  planted  it  by  her  side.  There  it 
has  grown  and  spread,  and  flourished  until  it  has  become  the  wonder  of 
all  who  behold  it.  It  needs  no  removal  in  the  winter — it  needs  but  to 
be  screened  from  the  northern  blast.  The  guide,  who  will  show  it  to 
strangers  as  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  place,  will  tell  them  'tis  the  dry- 
ness of  the  soil,  and  the  heat  of  the  southern  wall,  which  has  brought  it 
to  its  beauty ;  but  I  know  that  it  is  not  so,  and  will  not  suffer  the  argu- 
ments of  work-a-day  philosophy  to  shake  my  belief  in  that  mysterious 


She  paused  again,  endeavouring  to  resume  the  train  of  her  recollec- 
tions, and  continued. 

"  Our  first  care  after  the  catastrophe,  when  we  could  think  of  aught 
besides  Paquereite,  was  for  Louis  Ginirdot.  A  messenger  was  despatched 
in  all  haste  to  his  lodg^gs,  but  he  came  not,  and  die  messenger  returned 
to  say  that  he  had  not  appeared  at  home  that  night.  He  had  long  befwe 
this  event  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  his  regiment,  and  no  tidings 
could  be  procured  of  his  retreat.  I  saw  soon  after,  that  his  regiment 
was  ordered  to  the  south,  thus  years,  long  and  weary  years,  had  passed 
away  ere  I  beheld  his  face  again. 

*'  The  grief  of  Melanie  for  the  fate  of  her  old  companion  was  loud, 
and  I  verily  believe  sincere,  while  it  lasted  ;  for,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
soul,  do  I  acquit  her  of  any  knowledge  or  even  suspicion  of  the  truth. 
But  she  was  not  one  to  lose  time  in  grieving,  and  soon  resumed  her  old 
habits  and  her  old  affections,  and  sought  again  the  love  of  the  trombone- 
player  and  the  second  tenor's  double.  She  was  fortunate  enough  soon 
af^r  this  to  procure  an  engagement  at  one  of  the  theatres.  Her  fine 
showy  person  and  amazingly  powerful  voice  soon  rendered  her  a  general 
£avourite,  and  she  advanc^  with  rapid  strides  on  the  road  to  fortune.  I 
loved  her  well  enough — for  she  brought  back  the  memory  of  my  soul's 
darling,  and  was  fond  of  seeking  her  society  with  the  usual  inconsistency 
which  makes  us  seek  to  look  upon  what  sometimes  gives  us  pain,  until 
I  one  day  heard  her  laugh  heartily  (the  old  laugh  which  used  to  make 
me  so  nervous)  as  she  described  the  rage  into  which  old  C ,  the  pro- 
lessor,  had  been  thrown  upon  overhearing  one  of  her  admirers  exclaim, 
when  she  had  finished  singing  with  powerful  effect  one  of  her  best 
bravuras;  '  that  she  must  have  surely  caught  the  mantle  of  Paquerette  as 
it  fell !'  I  could  not  bear  her  after  that  speech. 

''  The  good  kind  Fran^oise  died  not  long  af^,  and  she  was  the  only 
one  who  ever  had  any  suspicion  that  all  was  not  quite  dear  in  the  man- 
ner of  Paquerette's  death,  and  who  maintained  that  the  general  belief  of 
her  having  overbalanced  herself  while  endeavouring  to  gaze  from  tiie 
casement,  was  improbable  and  absurd.  At  the  death  ^  her  mother, 
Melanie  accepted  a  lucrative  engagement  in  one  of  the  large  provincial 
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towns,  tad  poor  Paqnerette  waa  seemmglj  forgotten  by  all  saye  the  pro- 
£B0K>r  and  myself.  Bnt  I  lejoieed  in  the  belief  that  there  was  yet  an- 
other one,  if  in  lifis,  most  remember  her  with  tears  of  angoish  and  re- 
morse. Often  when  retnming  from  my  visits  to  her  grave,  woald  I 
le-pemse  the  billet  which  I  had  stolen  from  her  death-cold  hand,  and 
which  had  entered  like  a  poisoned  dagger  into  her  Teiy  soul  to  deprira 
her  of  life  and  reason.  It  was,  as  you  may  have  already  euessed,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Louis  Girardot,  and  ran  as  follows,  for  I  have  r^d  it  so 
often  that  each  word  is  graven  upon  my  memory* 

<<  <  Yon  ask  me,  dearest  giri,  what  it  is  hard  to  grant.  How  shall  I 
be  able  to  break  the  truth  to  Paquerette  ?  once  bo  fond  and  so  confiding. 
How  shall  I  dare  to  tell  her  that  she  is  no  longer  loved,  and  that  another 
has  usurped  her  image  in  this  heart  once  so  entirely  her  own  ?  Think, 
Melanie,  once  more,  and  retract  thy  determination,  for  think — that 
Paquerette  cannot  possibly  suspect  as  yet  that  all  my  love  for  her  has,  I 
know  not  why,  chsinged  mto  awe,  all  my  confidence  into  dread  of  her 
displeasure,  and  now,  after  the  success  which  cannot  fieiil  to  attend  her 
to-night,  this  feeling  will  surely  increase  more  and  more.  She  already 
holds  herself  at  too  great  a  distance  from  me,  and  forgets,  to  use  a  simile 
which  she  would  understand — that  the  topmost  flowers  of  the  tree  require 
a  bolder  hand  to  gather  them,  and  often  wither  while  yet  they  are  wait- 
ing to  be  plucked.  No,  believe  me^  it  were  fer  more  prudent  to  act  as  I 
proposed  this  morning.  Fear  not,  weariness  and  disgust  will  ere  long 
grow  upon  Aer,  and  then  I  shall  be  spared  the  necessity  of  taking  the 
painftd  step  thou  wouldst  impose  upon  me;  for,  notwithstanding  her 
ardent  melancholy  nature,  she  is  of  a  resolute  uncompromising  dispoa- 
tion,  and  would  scorn  to  tamper  with  herself,  or  to  deceive  me.  Even 
now  it  is  not  me  she  loves,  it  is  the  memory  of  what  I  was  when  innocent 
and  generous  as  herself,  I  knew  nought  else,  besides  she  cannot  love  me 
long,  as  I  have  now  become  the  hard-minded,  pleasure-loving  soldier,  and 
will  be  Uie  first  to  break — ^rely  upon  it 

*'  *  You  wiU  now  see  why  I  bade  you  so  earnestly  keep  the  bouquet  of 
bruyere  which  I  have  separated  from  the  one  that  (Georgette  has  made  to 
throw  to  Paquerette.  The  bouqueti^re  will  be  furious,  I  know,  but  she 
little  dreams  that  'tis  her  own  constant  watching  and  suspicious  listening 
to  all  we  say,  which  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  hit  upon  some  secret 
method  of  communication.' 

''  It  was  this  precious  piece  of  weak-minded  eloquence,  of  dastardly 
compromise,  which  had  killed  my  sweet  Paquerette — alas,  alas,  that  it 
diouid  have  been  me  who  loved  her  best  on  earth  who  had  thrown  the 
booquet  at  her  feet !  But  it  was  a  decree  of  Providence !  Who  could  have 
foreseen  that  such  would  have  been  the  issue  ?  It  was,  indeed,  a  fatal 
chance,  for,  had  the  letter  borne  the  name  of  her  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended, the  poor  maiden  would  most  probably  have  been  ignorant  to  thb 
day  of  its  contents,  but  the  superscription  was  dubious,  smacking  of  the 
garrison  elegance  and  gallantry  which  the  writer  had  of  late  adopted-— 
'  To  the  Lady  of  my  ITioughts— my  SouFs  delight!'— Had  it  not  been 
for  this  she  would  most  probably  not  have  opened  it ;  but,  vulgar  as  it 
was,  and  especially  unsuited  to  her,  yet,  in  Louis'  handwriting  she  must 

have  imagined  it  intended  for  no  other  but  herself. 

«  •  •  •  • 

#  •  •  •  • 

*  *  It  was  many  years  after  tins,  and  all  the 
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actors  in  thb  drama  seemed  to  have  passed  for  ever  from  the  stage.  I 
had  grown  rich  and  respected,  and  was  considered  at  the  very  head  of  my 
profession,  when  the  new  opera  was  opened  with  great  pomp  and  eclat. 
Many  first-rate  singers  were  encaged,  and  among  the  rest,  one  Madame 
Michelini  was  announced  to  echpse  all  others,  and  great,  therefore,  was 
the  excitement  produced  by  her  arrival  from  Italy. 

<'  It  was  on  the  venr  day  of  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Paquerette, 
and  I  had,  as  usual,  been  to  perform  my  little  pilgrimage  to  the  Champ 
du  Repos,  when,  on  my  return,  Babet  informed  me,  that  a  footman  in 
splendid  livery  had  been  sent  by  the  new  singer  about  to  appear  that 
night  to  command  a  lot  of  bouquets  for  the  claqueurs  to  throw  upon  the 
stage  at  the  falling  of  the  curtain.  Now  as  this  is  a  stale,  a  very  stale 
trick,  indeed,  it  excited  no  astonishment,  and  I  should  probably  have  set 
about  executing  the  order  as  I  had  before  done  many  of  the  same  nature, 
without  notice  or  comment,  had  not  Babet  left  part  of  her  message  un- 
executed, and  I  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  go  myself  to  the  ladv,  to 
hear  her  intentions  explained  more  fully.  The  address  was  in  a  fashion- 
able street  of  the  Chaussee  d'Antin,  and  thither  I  repaired  accordingly. 
The  door  was  opened  by  a  little  negro  page,  in  a  turban  all  flaunting  with 
scarlet  and  gold,  who  mformed  me  that  madame  was  at  her  toilet,  bat 
that  if  I  would  just  step  into  her  boudoir,  she  would  be  visible  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible.  I  traversed  the  marble  dining-hall,  the  gorgeous 
saloon,  close  at  the  heels  of  my  nimble  conductor,  little  dreaming  of  all 
the  painful  emotion  I  was  to  experience  ere  I  returned  through  them, 
and  soon  found  myself  stationed  in  one  of  those  snug  retreats  where  oht 
Parisian  belles  love  to  display  all  the  taste  which  nature  may  have  given 
them  to  the  best  advantage. 

'*  As  I  entered,  a  small  finikin  lady's<maid  was  passing  in  haste,  bearing 
on  her  arm  the  befeathered  and  bespangled  crape  skirt  in  which  her  mis- 
tress was  to  appear  that  night  as  a  Mexican  princess.  She  was  followed 
by  a  little  dog,  who  was  gnawing  and  nibbling  to  his  heart's  content  all 
the  smart  gold  ornaments  of  the  dress,  as  the  careless  Abigail  let  them 
trail  after  her  upon  the  ground. 

"  Presently  the  door  of  the  inner  chamber  opened,  and  Madame 
Michelini  entered.  She  was  a  large  showy  woman,  very  tall  and  very 
stout,  but  her  whole  appearance  redolent  of  the  neglect  and  disorderly 
taste  of  those  of  her  profession.  Her  hair  was  already  dressed  for  the 
evening's  performance  with  a  circlet  of  gold  binding  her  forehead,  an 
aureole  of  feathers  sticking  upright  all  around  her  head,  and  with  this 
she  was  attired  in  a  large-patterned  dirty  morning  wrapper,  open  to  the 
waist,  and  disclosing  a  rather  red  and  bony  neck  and  bosom.  She  advanced 
with  a  dancing  pace,  dragging  after  her  the  faded  red  slippers,  in  which 
her  feet  were  meant  to  nave  been  encased,  and  addressing  me  as  '  Ma 
ch^re,'  and  expressinc^  her  pleasure  that  I  had  come  myself  upon  her 
business,  she  advanced  to  the  window,  and  drew  aside  the  heavy  curtain 
which  had  screened  the  light,  and  sank  herself  backward  with  a  loud 
^  puff!*  into  the  eider-down  cushion  of  the  fauteuil  which  stood  ready  to 
receive  her.  I  stared  with  surprise  as  she  executed  this  movement. 
The  light  fell  full  upon  her  face — I  could  not  be  mistaken,  those  features 
could  not  be  forgotten,  the  sight  of  them  gave  me  such  a  pang  at  my 
heart  that  I  could  have  sobbed  outright.  Madame  Michelini  was  no 
other  than  Melanie  Michel,  the  daughter  of  poor  old  Frangoise !  the 
kind  friend  and  protectress  of  Paquerette  de  Fontenay !  Poor  old  soul ! 
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eyen  had  she  lived  to  see  that  day  she  would  most  certainlj  have  died 
with  joy  at  sight  of  her  darling  Melanie's  good  fortune.  I  had  command 
enough,  however,  over  my  countenance  to  suffer  none  of  my  surprise  to 
escape,  and  she  proceeded  in  her  explanations  and  derivations  perfectly 
unconscious  that  my  mind  was  far  away,  both  from  her  and  her  success, 
and  that  I  had  heard  not  a  single  sentence  of  all  the  instructions  she  was 
at  so  much  pains  to  bestow  upon  me.  She  was,  however,  as  in  days  of 
yore,  endued  with  the  same  happy  consciousness  of  her  own  perfections, 
and  all  the  time  she  was  talking  to  me  her  face  was  turned  towards  the 
large  mirror  where  she  had  ample  food  for  occupation,  in  examining  if  all 
her  feathers  bobbed  the  right  way,  and  in  coaxing  and  patting  the 
accrocJu  ccBurs  beneath  the  bandeaux,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  keep 
dose  to  her  blooming  cheek,  which,  from  their  wiry  nature,  the  little 
rebels  seemed  but  ill  disposed  to  do. 

'*  It  appeared  that  she  had  raised  some  difficulty  with  herself  concern- 
ing the  distribution  of  her  flowers,  which,  of  course,  I  was  unable  to 
solve,  never  having  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  any  thing  she  had  been 
saying  about  the  matter,  when  I  was  aroused  to  a  sense  of  where  I  was 
by  her  suddenly  rising  and  exclaiming,  *  that  as  I  seemed  so  much  em- 
barrassed, she  must  consult  the  general,  whose  taste  none  could  dispute.' 
She  accordingly  opened  the  door  of  her  apartment,  and  calling  *  Mon 
ami  V  proceeded  to  explain,  in  a  loud  voice,  the  cause  of  her  dilemma,  to 
an  individual  who  was  seated  with  his  back  to  the  open  door,  writing 
letters  upon  the  lady's  toilet  table. 

** '  Man  amS  stuck  his  pen  into  a  rouge-pot,  in  order  to  answer  the 
summons,  and  seemed  to  listen  with  much  respect  and  deference  to  the 
exposition  of  the  fair  one's  difficulties,  and  when  she  had  ceased  speaking, 
he  turned  suddenly  round  and  exclaimed — 

'' '  But  what  says  the  good  lady  who  furnishes  the  bouquets,  mon  ange  ? 
she  must  be  the  best  judge,  metninks.' 

''  Now  I  had  not  trembled  nor  turned  pale,  nor  felt,  in  fact,  any  emo- 
tion beyond  that  of  a  momentary  surprise  at  the  sight  of  Melanie,  but  at 
the  sound  of  those  few  words,  uttered  in  that  deep  male  voice,  a  chill 
crept  over  my  whole  frame,  a  trembling  seized  upon  every  limb,  and  if  I 
had  not  clung  for  support  to  the  marble  console  near  which  I  was  stand- 
ing, I  should  have  fallen  to  the  earth.  But  my  more  than  human  efforts 
to  appear  calm  were  not  without  a  happy  result.  As  I  grew  more  com- 
posed, indignation  was  the  only  feeling  which  moved  me,  and  when  in 
answer  to  the  debate,  I  found  myself,  at  length,  compelled  to  make  some 
observation,  I  replied,  without  even  knowing  the  point  which  they  had 
been  disputing  together — 

*' '  Perhaps  M.  le  General  will  prefer  the  purple  hruytre^  £it  a  bunch  of 
the  bright  scarlet  geranium.' 

''  '  Mon  awS  started  from  his  chair  at  these  words,  and  after  gazing 
at  me  for  a  moment,  he  wiped' his  gold  spectacles  upon  his  India  foulard, 
and,  placing  them  upon  his  nose,  walked  to  the  door,  and  indulged  in  a 
long  deliberate  stare.  But  my  glance  met  his  without  quailing ;  I  feared 
not  recognition,  for  the  years  had  been  long  and  sorrow  heavy  since  I 
had  beheld  him  last,  and  presently,  as  I  had  expected,  he  desisted.  He 
shook  his  head  and  resumed  his  seat,  while  I  could  see  that  he  hid  his 
fiice  with  both  his  hands,  and  that  he  continued  to  drum  the  heel  of  his 
boot  against  the  carpet  during  the  whole  time  that  I  stood  there,  but  he 
spoke  no  more. 
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**  I  hMtened  mj  departure  as  mueh  as  potable,  for  I  dared  not  orertax 
my  firmiies9y  and  I  had  already  read  a  tide  of  wei^eaa  and  of  folly  in 
tliat  abort  visit  which  I  eared  not  further  to  unrsveL 

*'  Aa  I  passed  hastily  from  the  apartmenti  madame'a  b^  was  rung 
with  violence,  and  presently  the  finikin  maid  roshed  past  me,  screaming 
at  the  top  of  her  voice  for  ^hartabom  and  warm  ¥rater  and  M.  Antonio^ 
the  valet-de-chambre,  for  that  M.  le  Greneral  was  seiaed  with  one  of  his 
most  violent  fits — a  dreadful  one — ^worse,  in  fact,  than  the  one  by  which 
he  had  been  attacked  on  the  morning  when  he  had  flown  into  such  a  rage 
at  poor  Batiste^  for  awakening  him  out  of  bed  by  singing  'Pauvre 
Jacques,'  while  he  was  blacking  the  shoes  under  the  bed-room  window. 
And  then  I  thought  of  my  grandmother,  and  of  her  prophecy,  and 
of  Louis  Girardot,  the  poor  and  friendless  painter,  and  of  her  who  was 
mouldering  in  the  gprave. 

*^  I  saw  them  no  more  afber  this — ^neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  this 
worthy  pair — and  even  the  memory  of  this  day  had  almost  passed  away 
like  a  dream,  when  the  year  after,  being  again  on  my  way  from  visiting 
the  grave  of  Paquerette,  and  slowly  descending  the  hill  of  the  ceme* 
tery,  my  course  was  impeded  by  the  entrance  of  a  magnificently  plumed 
and  esentcheoned  hearse,  with  a  long  train  of  mourners  coming  up  the 
acclivity.  I  turned  aside  to  let  the  train  pass  by  just  as  the  roll  of  the  muf* 
fled  drum  burst  upon  the  ear,  and  I  heaid  one  of  the  bystanders  ask  whose 
was  the  brilliant  funeraL  The  reply  struck  to  my  Ykesat  *  'Tis  that  of 
General  Girardot,  notre  ban  genercdy  one  more  of  the  emperor^s  darlings 
— they  are  all  going  one  by  one  now  that  he  is  gone — ^but  what  have 
they  better  to  do  than  to  follow  him  P 

*'  I  could  not  help  turning  after  this  to  watch  the  procession  as  it 
slowly  passed  by  the  spot  where  slumbered  poor  Paquerette  de  Fontenay. 
Just  then,  a  bunch  of  the  rich  ostrich  fearers  fell  aside  frt)m  the  coffin, 
and  while  they  paused  to  arrange  it,  one  of  the  soldiers,  attracted  by  the 
beauty  of  the  scarlet  blossoms  which  overshadowed,  like  a  canopy,  the 
head  of  the  tomb,  thrust  his  hand  through  the  iron-grating,  and  plucked 
one  of  its  brightest  clusters.  I  was  struck  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  for 
which  I  dared  not  stop  to  inquire  the  cause,  when,  a  moment  afterwards, 
I  saw  the  self-same  bunch  of  flowers  fiill  from  the  soldier^s  hand  when  he 
fired  into  the  grave,  upon  the  richly-gilt  and  chiselled  coffin-Ud.  It  was 
a  strange,  a  startling  coincidence.  Perhaps  the  last  fiirewell  of  pity  and 
forgiveness  of  that  pure  and  gentle  spirit  to  its  first  and  onfy  love. 

^^  Madame  Michelini,  whose  success  upon  the  Paris  boards  grew,  af^r 
some  little  time,  rather  doubtful,  having  inherited  the  wealth  of  *  Mon 
ami,'  the  general,  married,  after  all,  the  trombone  player,  and  retired  from 
the  stage,  and  she  is  living  or  rather  languishing  m  her  snug  little  pictu- 
resque villa  at  M— ^. 

^*  My  story  is  concluded,**  said  the  bonqueti^re^  endeavouring  to  re- 
sume lier  cheerful  manner.  She  looked  at  us  with  a  smile^  although  the 
tears  were  trembling  in  her  eyes,  and  said  archly ;  "  and  now,  gentlemen, 
shall  I  give  you  another?  Come,  a  menry  one,  hey — all  about — ^' 

*^  No,  no,"  we  both  exclaimed  in  a  breath,  *'  not  to-night — ^not  to-night 
—we  can  endure  no  gaiety  just  now.** 

I  couffhed  ;  R— ^  blew  his  nose  very  loud  indeed — and,  without  say- 
ing another  word,  we  quitted  the  shop  arm-in-army  and  took,  in  ailenoe 
Moul  in  sadnesiy  the  road  to  our  hoteL 
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PHILIP  AND  HIS  POODLE. 

chaftsb  vm. 

When  Philip  arrived  on  the  following  morning  at  the  station  of  tbe 
railroad,  and  inspected  the  hill,  he  was  delighted  to  find  that  a  train  about 
to  start  in  a  few  minutes  would  pass  through  Eccleshall,  the  residence  of 
Ins  contemplated  father-in-law.  Rendered  cautious  by  his  last  misadven- 
tore,  he  looked  out  for  an  empty  carriage,  in  which  he  might  immediately 
ensconce  himself,  an  object,  however,  in  which  he  could  not  succeed,  but 
eoming  to  one  with  only  a  single  passenger,  he  jumped  in,  drew  up  the 
glass,  and  shrunk  into  a  comer,  so  as  to  escape  observation  from  the 
people  on  the  platform.  In  another  minute  he  was  in  rapid  motion,  his 
confidence  reviving  as  he  knew  that  he  was  whirling  further  and  further 
firom  London,  and  speeding  towards  a  remote  and  somewhat  obscure 
locality,  where  there  was  hardly  a  possibility  of  his  being  recognised. 
Anxious  to  gather  some  information  about  the  town  where  he  was  to  win 
his  once  known,  but  now  totally  unrecoUected  heiress,  he  inquired  of  his 
companion,  apparently  a  decent  tradesman,  at  what  hour  the  train  would 
reach  Eccleshall.  After  stating  the  time,  the  stranger  added — ''What, 
are  you  going  to  Eccleshall  ?  We  don*t  often  get  visitors  to  our  quiet 
town.** 

''  Are  you,  then,  a  native  of  that  place  ?"  inquired  Philip,  delighted  at 
the  thought  of  better  qualifying  himself  for  the  part  he  was  about  to  act 
by  a  few  searching  questions. 

"  Not  a  native,  but  I've  lived  there,  man  and  boy,  going  on  for  five- 
and-twenty  year." 

''  Then  you  doubtiess  know  Mr.  Samuel  Gibbons.'' 

**  Know  him !  Should  think  I  did :  play  bowls  with  him  every  Satur- 
day at  the  Magpie." 

'*  I  am  not  acquainted  with  him  myself,  and  indeed  have  never  seen 
him.  I  am  merely  going  down  on  a  matter  of  business  in  which  he  is 
concerned.     Pray,  wnat  sort  of  a  person  is  he  ?' 

**  Oh,  he's  a  good  little  creature  as  can  be,  to  play  bowls  or  smoke  a 
pipe  with,  but,  poor  f<^low  !  as  to  any  thing  else,  he  baint  much  better 
than  a  Tom  Noddy,  or  a  bom  natural.  Some  call  him  '  Silly  Sam,'  and 
others,  ^Groose  Gibbons.'  I  ve  heard  say  he's  got  a  softening  of  the  brain, 
but,  for  my  part,  I  shouldn't  ha'  thought  he  ever  had  much  brain  to 
soften." 

«  And  Mrs.  Gibbons  ?" 

'*  Rest  her.soul !  she  ha'  been  dead  this  seven  or  eight  year." 

'^  I  think  1  heard  there  are  some  children  living  ?" 

**  Only  one,  a  gbl,  that's  to  say,  a  young  woman  now ;  for  Susan  must 
be  two, — let  me  see,  ay,  upwards  of  two-ond-twenty  years  old,  and  a 
kindly,  stout-hearted,  strait-forward  lass  she  be ;  that^s  what  she  be !" 

"  Is  it  trae,  or  dull  dream  it,  that  she  has  a  handsome  fortune  of  her 
own?" 
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'<  Don't  know  what  you  call  handsome,  but  her  uncle,  old  Matt 
Ruggles,  the  miller,  lately  left  her  a  matter  of  seven  thousand  pound, 
hard  money,  and  that  I  call  something  better  than  handsome.*' 

''Oh!  clearly,  clearly,  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Philip,  in  an 
absent  manner,  his  thoughts  being  entirely  engrossed  by  the  anticipated 
possession  of  the  nice,  kind-hearted  lass  and  her  fortune,  the  compro- 
mising and  the  silencing  of  the  forgery  affair,  and  his  inflexible  deter- 
mination to  become  thenceforward  one  of  the  most  honourable  men  and 
devoted  husbands  in  all  England.  There  was  no  hypocrisy  in  this :  his 
good  intentions  were  always  sincere  at  the  moment,  but  unfortunately  he 
was  too  weak  and  vacillating  to  g^ve  them  consistency.  One  all-im- 
portant point  remained  to  be  ascertained,  and  he  now  mquired  whether 
Susan *s  fortune  were  entirely  at  her  own  disposal. 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,"  was  the  reply  ;  **  what  would  be  the  use  of  leaving 
it  to  silly  Sam  ?  Bless  your  neart !  he  baint  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
money.  Susan  manages  every  thing  and  settles  every  thing,  and  she's 
not  the  girl  to  be  choused  and  cheated,  I  promise  you." 

This  latter  averment  was  not  quite  palatable  to  his  auditor,  who 
ceased  not,  however,  to  renew  his  interrogatories,  and  to  gather  such 
information  as  might  be  useful  to  him  until  they  arrived  at  Eccleshall, 
when  he  left  the  train,  and  betook  himself  to  an  inn,  that  he  might 
digest  the  information  he  had  received,  so  as  to  make  it  support,  in  the 
most  plausible  way,  the  character  he  had  assumed.  The  more  he  con- 
sidered the  difficult  and  perilous  part  he  was  about  to  play,  the  more 
nervous  he  became,  and  feeling  the  want  of  some  support  and  stimulus, 
before^  his  dehtUy  he  called  for  a  plate  of  sandwiches,  and  a  bottle  of 
champWne,  the  contents  of  which  he  tossed  off  with  a  rapidity  that  soon 
changed  his  misgiving  mood  into  one  of  comparative  recklessness. 
Without  being  intoxicated  he  wiis  highly  excited,  his  spirits  recovered 
their  habitual  buoyancy,  his  innate  love  of  banter,  and  hoaxing,  and  cajo- 
lery revived  in  all  its  force,  and  under  the  confused  notion  that  he  was 
about  to  act  a  part  in  a  farce,  he  proceeded  to  the  house  of  '*  Goose 
Gibbons"  with  a  full  determination  to  have  some  fun  with  him  in  the 
first  instance,  whatever  might  be  the  ultimate  result  of  their  inter- 
view. 

The  door  of  a  neat  cottage,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  having  been 
opened  by  a  maid,  the  visitant  was  ushered  through  the  house  into  a 
trim,  formal  garden,  where  he  found  the  proprietor,  a  little  vacant-looking 
bald-headed  old  man,  employed  in  watering  one  of  the  beds,  for  the 
more  comfortable  performance  of  which  duty  he  had  hdd  aside  his  coat 
and  hat.  On  the  appearance  of  the  stranger  he  ceased,  and  gazing  with 
a  bewildered  air  first  on  the  watering-pot,  next  on  the  ground,  and  then 
fixing  his  eyes  accusingly  on  the  former,  he  exclaimed, 

"  Why,  I  do  declare  you've  gone  and  watered  the  radishes  instead  of 
the  flower-beds.  How  funny  !  Only  to  think  !  I  wonder  what  Susan 
will  say?  What's  this?  a  letter  for  me,  and  waiting  for  an  answer: 
here's  doings!  Just  step  into  the  parlour,  sir,  and  we'U  see  what  it  is. 
I*m  sorry  Susan's  gone  to  market,  for  she  answers  all  my  letters.  Never 
was  such  a  clever  managing  girl  as  my  Susan." 

To  the  parlour  they  accordingly  adjourned,  when  after  taking  out  and 
deliberately  wiping  his  spectacles,  the  old  man  adjusted  them  to  his  nose. 
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wluch  seemed  to  have  undergone  a  gradual  enlargement,  probably  because 
he  always  talked  through  it. 

.  <'  Samuel  Gibbons,  Esquire^  he  ejaculated,  as  he  stared  at  the  super- 
scriptiun.  '^  Bless  my  heart !  I'm  no  squire.  I  was  born  plain  Samuel 
CHbbons,  and  have  been  so  ever  since.'' 

True  enough  in  one  sense,  thought  Philip,  as  he  replied, 

**  Nay,  sir,  that  might  have  been  the  case  formerly,  but  now  that  your 
daughter  has  received  such  an  accession  of  fortune — *' 

*'  Well,  that  may  make  a  squire  of  her,  and  I  don't  deny  it,  but  it 
won't  make  a  squire  of  me,  will  it  ?  Only  to  see  how  dreams  do  come 
to  pass.  I  dreamt  that  I  was  sitting  at  my  window,  and  I  saw  a  jackass 
come  to  the  house,  and  he  brought  me  a  letter.*' 

**  I  feel  infinitely  obliged  by  the  impK^d  compliment,"  said  Philip, 
bowing  to  the  ground,  ''  but  you  know,  sir,  that  dreams  go  by  contraries." 

''  To  be  sure  they  do,  to  be  sure  they  do :  let  me  see,  how  should  we 
stand  then  ?  Why,  in  that  case  I  do  declare  the  letter  would  be  brought 
to  the  ass — he!  he!  so  it  would ;  how  very  funny!  Any  way  it  makes 
out  my  dream.     I  dreamt  of  a  letter,  and  here  is  a  letter!     Wonderful!" 

This  interjection  was  repeated  two  or  three  times  during  the  perusal 
•f  the  missive,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  again  wiped  and  replaced 
bis  spectacles,  and  after  scrutinising  lus  visitant  from  head  to  foot^ 
exclaimed, 

'*  Sure-/^  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you're  Augustus  Davis,  little 
pale-faced  Gus  that  was,  the  son  of  my  old  friend  Gabriel?" 

*'  The  same,  sir,  at  your  service,  ana  at  the  service  of  your  fair  daugh- 
ter, if  I  may  be  so  fiu'  honoured." 

*'  Why,  Gus  was  very  short,  and  almost  as  dark  as  a  g^psy,  while  you 
tie  tall,  and  fair,  and  florid.  To  be  sure  boys  do  change  when  they  grow 
np  to  be  men,  and  a  few  years  will  soiiietimes — " 

*^  My  dear  sir,  don't  talk  of  years ;  this  metamorphosis  was  not  the 
work  of  time,  but  effected  in  a  few  days  by  that  frightful  ilbess  which 
brought  me  to  death's  door,  and  completely  changed  my  constitution  and 
appearance." 

"  You  don't  say  so.     I  never  heard  of  it.     What  was  it  called  ?" 

Gladly  would  Philip  have  supported  the  professional  character  he  had 
assumed  by  pouring  forth,  according  to  established  usage,  a  cento  of 
long-winded  medic^  terms;  but  not  naving  any  at  command,  and  rely- 
ing implicitly  on  the  ignorance  of  his  hearer,*  he  put  his  law  vocabulary 
m  requisition,  and  replied  with  much  fluency,  and  a  very  profound  air, 

"  Mine,  sir,  was  a  complicated  case,  first  mamfesting  itself  in  a  severe 
attack  of  mandamus,  which  rapidly  turned  to  a  nisi-pritts,  accompanied 
hjjieri-facias," 

**  Shocking  !  why,  your  &ce  is  fair  enough  now.  Something  of  a 
nettle-rash,  I  suppose?" 

"No,  indeed,  no  —  a  genuine  case  of  prtsmunire,  though  Doctor 
Addlehead  seemed  to  think  that  it  might  have  originated  in  Aa6ea«  corpus^ 
with  a  latent  tendency  to  cerHorariJ' 

^  Poor  fellow !  how  you  must  have  suffered  with  all  these  terrible 
complaints  ?' 

"  Tortures,  sir,  tortures !     One  day  I  gave  such  a  terrific  scream  that 
it  broke  a  rummer  in  the  next  house,  stopped  the  clock,  and  set  all  the 
bells  ringing." 
Sq^t — voim  Lxzxiy.  no.  cccxxxiii.  r 
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^*  Only  to  ihink,  what  fun!  I  flhodd  like  to  have  heard  it  And  what 
did  you  take  to  cure  you  ?" 

**  In  the  first  instance  the  doctor  gaye  me  a  strong  decoction  of  ^t  tarn, 
hot  I  cannot  say  it  did  me  much  good.  The  Banco  Regis  pills  allayed 
the  pain,  and  enabled  me  occasionally  to  fi;et  some  sleep;  but  I  attribute 
my  cure  to  my  taking  large  and  repeatecL  doses  of  tales  de  circumstan^ 
Hius.  After  such  an  ifiness,  and  such  a  course  of  medicine  can  yoa 
wonder  at  the  change  in  my  appearance?" 

**  La  dear,  no !  f  only  wonder  that  you  lived — Fm  sore  I  shouldn't. 
I  couldn't  have  swallowed  half  those  hard  words ;  they  would  have  stuck 
in  my  throaty  and  choked  me.  Why  do  you  always  give  Latin  names  to 
your  physic  ?" 

^^  Why,  sir,  we  of  the  faculty  consider  it  more  appropriate  that  our 
prescriptions  should  be  written  in  a  dead  language/' 

*^  Well  now,  very  like  it  may — ^you  know  best,  you  know  best.  But 
talking  of  medicine,  our  milkman's  little  girl  has  got  a  nasty  tumour  oa 
her  arm,  and  he  was  asking  me  this  morning  what  he  had  better  apply 
to  it." 

**  Why,  sir,  I  should  say  a  cataplasm." 

*^  La,  dear!  you  wouldn't  surely  put  a  cataplasm  on  such  a  yery  Httle 
girl,  would  you  ?" 

'^  Well  then,  she  may  take  a  kittenaplasm,  if  she's  so  smaU." 

<<  And  so  she  may,  I  do  declare,  ana  so  Fll  tell  her  father.  And  now 
I  must  say  a  word  about  myself,  for  I  don't  feel  quite  so  well  as  I  ought, 
and  I  do  verily  belieye  I  have  got  something  in  my  head:  isn't  it 
funny  ?" 

**  Let  me  feel  yom  pulse,  if  you  please ;  every  thing  depends  upon 
that ;  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  corcan  nobis  of  the  whole  system." 
Here  he  drew  out  his  handsome  gold  watch,  followed  the  hand  tiU  it  had 
completed  sixty  seconds,  looked  particularly  sapient,  and  resumed.  '^  My 
good  sir,  dont  be  uneasy  about  your  head;  depend  upon  it  there  a 
nothing  in  it ;  only  a  case  of  nan  compos  mentis^  nothing  that  a  little 
medicine  will  not  cure ;  as  to  the  particular  prescription  we  must  reflect 
a  little.     What  says  the  *  Pharmacopeia  ?' " 

'*  La,  dear!  how  can  I  tell?  I  don't  know  Farmer  Copeer." 

The  sham  apothecary  appeared  to  be  deeply  cogitating,  and  then  sud- 
denly cried,  for  he  thought  he  had  said  enough  to  establish  his  profes- 
sional knowledge :  "  Sad  thing  the  death  of  your  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Ruggles,  the  mUler !  a  very  worthy  man." 

<'  Poor  Matt. !  he  was,  indeed,  and  such  a  boxer !  took  lessons  of  big' 
Bob.  WeU,  I  hope  he's  happy,  but  I  can't  help  thinking  that  if  he 
should  want  to  square  his  elbows,  it  must  be  far  from  comfortable  to  find 
diem  pinioned  down  by  the  sides  of  the  coffin.     La,  dear,  how  funny  I" 

'*  But  you  have  told  me  nothing  about  your  Neither,  my  old  friend 

'<  Why,  sir,  you  see  by  his  letter  that  he's  a  sad  invalid.  In  point  of 
&ct,  he  suffered  so  frequently  from  felo  de  se,  that  we  began  to  think 
nature  had  come  to  a  decided  NoUe  Prosequi.  However,  he  was  mend- 
ing when  I  left  home." 

**  And  your  relations,  the  Figrinses.  How's  your  undo  Sam,  the 
dyer?" 
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**  Oh,  poor  fellow,  he  was  so  fond  of  his  hosiness  that  he  went  one 
cb^  and  £ed  himself.'' 

«  No,  sure!  What  coloor?'* 

**  I  mean  that  he  became  a  corpse,  and  so  we  thought  we  had  a  ISur 
excuse  for  huiying  him." 

**  Fnnnj  enough,  only  to  think !  Well,  I  am  sorry  youVe  lost  poor 
Qnde  Sam.'' 

^  Nay,  weVe  not  lost  him ;  we  know  perfectly  well  where  to  find  him, 
only  he's  dead." 

**  Well,  I  call  that  losing  him,  hut  I  won't  be  positive,  I  may  be 
wrong.     And  your  cousin  Tony,  what's  become  of  him?" 

'*  Tony  went  to  Spain,  where  he  got  on  so  &mously,  that  he  has  been 
made  harbour-master  and  port-admiral  at  Madrid." 

«« Only  to  think!  AndlitUe  Kit?" 

**  He  went  to  Venice,  and  has  lately  been  made  master  of  the  horse  to 
the  doge.  Kit  drives  Ins  own  four-in-hand  now,  and  a  famous  splash  he 
makes  when  he  gallops  them  over  the  Rialto." 

**  Well,  I'm  not  much  surprised  at  that,  for  Kit  was  always  fond  of 
liones.  And  Mrs.  John  Figgins,  whom  you  used  to  call  fat  aunt 
Fanny?" 

**  Oh,  she  has  done  the  best  of  all,  for  she  is  now  monthly  nurse  to 
the  queen's  maids  of  honour." 

''  Blessings  on  us,  here's  grand  doings !  How  these  Figginsees  have 
got  on! 

**  Yes,  they  have,"  sud  Philip,  beginning  to  think  he  had  done  quite 
enough  for  tiie  aggrandisement  of  his  imknown  relations,  and  that  it 
would  be  safer  to  dhange  the  conversation.  *'  They  certainly  have,  but 
after  all,  ambition  has  its  drawbacks,  and  I  question  whether  any  of  them 
are  half  so  happy  as  you  must  be  in  this  charming  cottage,  which  is 
really  the  prettiest  I  ever  saw,  and  what  a  profusion  of  flowers!  I 
suppose  you  are  a  botanist." 

"  La,  dear,  no !  Susan  and  I  are  fond  of  flowers,  but  neither  of  us  know 
their  fine  names :  isn't  it  funny  ?" 

*'We  of  the  profession,  on  die  contrary,  are  obliged  to  be  great 
botanists,  as  we  use  so  many  flowers  in  the  preparation  of  our  medicines. 
Indeed,  my  father  and  I  grow  several  of  the  more  useful,  and  our  little 
garden  at  Bloomsbuiy  contains  some  very  choice  specimens  of  Delirium 
tremens,  Aurora-borealis,  and  Greorgium  Sidus." 

^  Goodness  gracious !  What  fine  flowers  they  must  be  to  have  such 
grand  titles.  I  should  like — Aha !  there's  a  ring  at  the  bell.  That  must 
be  Susan  come  home,  and  111  go  and  let  her  in.     La,  how  fiinny." 

With  these  words,  the  little  old  man  left  the  parlour,  nor  was  Philip 
sorry  to  see  him  depart,  for,  as  the  exhilaration  produced  by  the  cham- 
pagne gradually  subsided,  he  began  to  get  tired  of  hoaxing  his  feeble* 
witted  companion,  and  to  feel  half  ashamed  of  the  tomfooleiy  in  which 
the  manifest  imbecility  of  his  victim  had  tempted  him  to  indulge. 


Chapteb  IX. 

If  the  vacanty  inane,  yet  somewhat  self-satisfied  aspect  of  the  father 
ii&ght  well  provoke  »  merry  banterer  to  make  him  his  batty  the  gentle, 
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intelligent,  and  modest  expression  of  the  daughter  were  not  less  calculated 
to  awaken  in  her  favour  an  involuntary  feeling  of  respect.  Not  that 
Susan  was  handsome,  for  though  she  had  the  ftur  skin,  light  hair,  hlue 
«yes,  and  hlooming  cheeks  that  characterise  our  Saxon  damsels,  her  features 
were  not  verj  delicately  moulded,  her  face  was  partially  freckled,  hec 
well-rounded  arms  had  assumed  the  hue  of  the  rose  rather  than  the  lily, 
and  her  figure,  though  not  deficient  in  symmetry,  was  too  substantial  for 
elegance.  But  her  countenance  was  irresistible.  Its  expression  was  so 
amiable,  so  beaming,  so  genial,  that  to  see  her  was  to  love  her  :  and  so 
completely  did  it  sober  Philip's  recent  exuberance,  that  he  already  regretted 
his  treatment  of  her  fetther,  who,  as  he  feared,  might  repeat  some  of  the 
ridiculous  bufiPoonery  to  which  he  had  given  vent. 

She  entered  the  parlour  in  her  shawl  and  bonnet,  bearing  on  her  right 
arm  a  large  basket,  the  weight  of  which  had  imparted  a  glow  to  her  fea- 
tures which  was  still  further  deepened  as  her  ^Either  said — ^'  Susan,  dear, 
who  do  you  think  this  is  ?  Of  all  the  birds  in  the  air  and  the  fishes  in  the 
sea,  it's  neither  more  nor  less  than  Mr.  Davis,  the  little  Gus,  you  know, 
that  you  used  to  play  with.     Isn't  it  funny?" 

Her  eyes  were  cast  down  for  a  moment,  and  then  nosing  them  and 
slowly  surveying  her  visitant  with  a  smile  of  surprise,  she  exclaimed,*— 
*^  Pray  forgive  me  if  I  seem  astonished — I  should  never  have  guessed— 
why  papa,  you  told  me  ihat  Mr.  Davis  was — ^" 

<(  And  so  he  was,  my  dear,  as  swarthy  and  dumpy  a  little  fellow  as  you 
could  wish  to  see  ;  but  la  !  only  to  think  !  he  was  quite  transmogrified  by 
an  attack  of  half  a  dozen  illnesses,  with  names  as  long  as  my  arm  ;  Gus 
— I  beg  his  pardon,  Mr.  Augustus  Davis  will  be  good  enough  to  repeat 
them.  But  don't  do  it  if  it  makes  your  jaws  ache.  Dear  heart !  it  would 
put  mine  out  of  joint,  that's  what  it  would  do." 

**  Mira  Gibbons,  I*m  sure  will  excuse  my  reverting  to  such  a  painful 
subject.  We  of  the  faculty  are  apt  to  be  a  nttle  too  technical,  and  I  fear 
that  I  must  have  wearied  her  g^ood  father  with  niy  Latin  nomenclature." 

''  Ladn,  was  it  Latin  ?  I'm  sure  it  was  all  Ureek  to  me.  So  were 
the  long  names  you  stuck  to  ihe  flowers.  Just  like  a  kite's  tail  they 
were.     Oh,  Susan,  Gus — I  mean  Mr.  Davis,  is  such  a  botanist  T 

'<  And  you.  Miss  Gibbons,  are  very  fond  of  flowers,  as  I  see  by  your 
window  sills  and  your  garden ;  but  you  do  not  trouble  your  head,  1  hear, 
about  their  botanical  names.'' 

<<  No,  indeed ;  in  the  first  place  I  should  never  recollect  them,  and  if  I 
did  it  would  sound  in  my  ears  as  if  I  were  making  strangers  and  foreigners 
of  my  native  play-fellows.  I  don't  care  about  exotics.  The  commonest 
flowers  and  even  wild  flowers  are  my  chief  &vourites  :  and  I  dare  say 
you  will  smile— of  course  you  will  as  a  learned  botantist,  when  I  add  that 
in  their  commonest  names  I  find  a  certain  charm,  though  I  cannot 
exactly  say  why.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  so  pretty,  and  what  can 
awake  such  pleasant  thoughts  as  the  words  heartsease,  forget-me-not, 
traveller's  joy,  lords  and  ladies,  three-faces-under-a-hood,  wake  robin, 
lady's  manUe,  rest-harrow,  columbine,  and  eyebrieht,  to  say  nothing  of 
butter-cups  and  daisies,  and  violets  and  primroses  ? 

**  Ay,  Susan,"  cried  the  old  man,  ''and  bachelor's  buttons,  and  love-in- 
idleness,  and  jump-up-and-kiss-me.  You  left  them  out,  did  you,  yon 
sly  little  puss !     He,  he,  he,  my  Susan's  so  shy,  isn't  it  funny  ?" 

''  Sevml  of  those  you  have  mentioned  have  valuable  medicinal  proper- 
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ties,"  said  Philip,  seeing  that  Sasan  seemed  a  little  disconcerted  at  her 
Other's  silly  remark. 

"  Very  likely,  but  I  don't  want  to  think  of  nasty  physic  when  I'm 
looking  at  sweet  and  beautiful  flowers.  What  I  do  yalue  in  them  is  their 
being  such  cheerful  company,  and  calling  up  such  pleasant  recollections 
by  their  names  and  odours.  Why,  the  very  smell  of  primroses  and  violets 
inakes  me  a  little  girl  again  and  sets  me  running  over  the  fields  and  up 
and  down  the  slopes  and  dells  where  I  used  to  gather  them ;  and  when  I 
read  the  mere  names  of  others  I  can  almost  fancy  that  I  hear  the  lark 
twittering  in  the  sky,  and  Robin  the  ploughman  whistling  as  he  takes  his 
team  to  the  plough,  and  can  see  the  sun  peeping  over  the  hill,  fronting 
the  house  in  which  we  used  to  live  before  we  came  to  Eccleshall." 

*^  I*m  delighted  to  find  that  you  are  of  such  a  romantic  turn." 

''  And  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but  really  I  am  not  in  the  least  romantic 
miless  the  flowers  have  made  me  so  ;  at  all  events,  I  never  read  a  romance 
in  my  life.  UntU  my  poor  uncle  died  I  had  no  time,  and  since  we  came 
here  I  have  been  too  busy  in  furnishing  and  fitting  up  our  cottage." 

**  And  hasn't  she  done  it  beautifully  ?  Never  was  such  a  notable  girl  as 
my  Susan !  Manages  every  thing,  settles  all  the  accounts,  looks  after  the 
garden  ;  the  queen  herself  could  not  make  nicer  pies  and  puddings,  and 
between  you  and  me,  Gus,  she  makes  shirts,  and  dams  stockings  exactly 
like  an  angel.  Isn't  it  funny  ?  La,  child,  you  needn't  look  so  sheepbh ! 
it's  every  word  true.     Here's  blushing,  and  all  about  nothing." 

"  It's  carrying  that  heavy  basket,  papa,  that  makes  me  flush  so." 

**  Why  of  course  it's  heavy  when  we've  got  friends  coming  to  dinner. 
Why  didn't  you  get  a  boy  to  bring  it  ?  1*11  take  it  up  to  the  window-seat 
yonder,  to  see  how  you've  marketed,  and  you  and  Gus — la !  I  shall  never 
call  him  Mr.  Davis --can  chat  together  as  if  I  wasn't  in  the  room.  You 
know  what  he  comes  about,  and  if  you  don*t  there's  his  father's  letter  to 
read.  What,  blushing  again !  All,  slyboots,  have  I  found  you  out  ? 
Well,  well,  never  mind  ;  girls  will  be  girls.     Only  to  think  !*' 

Gladly  did  Susan,  to  escape  from  this  idle  raiUery,  betake  herself  to  the 
perusal  of  the  paper  handed  to  her,  while  Philip,  well  aware  that  success 
in  his  bold  enterprise  could  only  be  accomplished  by  a  coup  de  mairiy  re- 
solved to  lose  no  time  in  enacting  the  character  he  had  assumed.  To 
remove  all  doubts  as  to  his  identity,  though  none  such  were  entertained 
either  by  the  father  or  the  daughter,  as  well  as  to  excuse  a  precipitation 
which  might  otherwise  have  appeared  indelicate,  he  displayed  upon  the 
table  the  various  notes  and  letters  which  he  had  surreptitiously  obtained, 
and  urging  the  absolute  necessity  of  his  quick  return  to  London,  since 
his  fisither's  health  prevented  his  attendance  on  tl^eir  numerous  patients, 
earnestly,  yet  most  deferentially,  implored  pardon  from  his  auditress,  if 
he  waived  ceremony,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  all-important  object 
which  had  brought  him  to  Eccleshall.  In  further  defence  of  his  apparent 
precipitation,  he  reminded  her  that  they  were  in  reality  old  friends,  and 
that  as  their  respective  families  and  circumstances  were  well  known  to 
each  other,  there  was  neither  necessity  nor  time  for  a  lengthened  court- 
ship. Having  thus  broken  the  ice,  he  proceeded  to  pay  his  addresses  in 
due  form,  but  as  all  love-making  is  proverbially  dull,  except  to  the  parties 
immediately  concerned,  we  shall  only  record  such  portions  as  derived  an 
interest  from  the  interposed,  though  unheard,  mutterings  of  the  old  gen- 
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ileman  who  sat  in  the  distant  window,  conning  over  the  bill  of  Cure  fiir 
the  dinner,  which  he  had  written  in  the  morning,  and  cataloguing  the 
contents  of  the  basket  as  he  successiyely  took  them  oat  These  intarSilary 
soliloquimngs  we  shall  distingubh  bj  placing  them  in  brackets. 

'*  I  can  assure  you.  Miss  Gibbons,  that  I  feel  the  awkwardness  of  my 
dtuatton  in  thus  abruptly — indeed,  I  am  quite  overcome — I  want  courage 
to—" 

("  What  comes  first  ?  La!  Fm  glad  to  see  this.  Hie  dog  wants  a  bit 
of  pluck.     Ill  put  this  paper  aside  for  him.'') 

'*  From  our  short  conversation  before  you  came  in  I  know  already 
what  I  shall  find  in  your  worthy  father." 

(«  A  calf's  head  at  top.") 

^*  He  seems  to  be  a  truly  estimable  and  friendly  man." 

('*  And  a  goose  at  bottom.") 

*^  What  I  was  as  a  boy,  he  will  doubtless  have  already  told  you." 

("A  little  pickle.") 

*^  And,  on  the  other  hand,  I  know  what  you  were  as  a  child." 

(«*  A  nice  little  chicken.") 

*'  With  an  excellent  heart." 

(''  And  a  very  fine  liver  and  gizzard.     La  !  heroes  a  rabbit,  too.") 

*'  Should  I  be  fortunate  enough  to  become  one  of  your  family — ^ 

(<*  Well  have  him  smothered  in  onions,  that's  what  we  will,  won't  we, 
Susan,  dear  ?") 

*'  Established  in  such  a  respectable  business  as  ours,  I  need  hardly 
assure  you  that  my  views  are  perfectly  disinterested.^' 

("  A  bit  of  gammon.") 

**  I  have  not  made  any  allusion  to  your  fortune." 

("  That's  the  cheese!  'j 

*^  Upon  that  subject  1  can  confer  with  your  g^ood  father." 

(«  Where's  the  mint  for  sauce  ?  Nobody  takes  lamb  without  mint 
sauce.  Oh,  there  it  is.  VV^ell,  you  do  know  how  to  go  to  market.  How 
funny!") 

'^  rray  do  not  imagine  that  in  seeking  your  hand  it  is  my  object  to 
obtain—" 

("  A  hand  of  pork,  a  pound  of  sausages,  a  bottle  of  soy,  three  lemons, 
two  pieces  of  Windsor  soap,  aud  a  box  of  lucifer  matches.  Goodoess  me  I 
what  a  head  Susan  has  ;  never  forgets  any  thing,  and  I  never  remember 
any  thing.  But  I've  settled  all  my  dinner,  except  the  dessert.  A  cake 
to  be  done  brown,  and  afterwards  cut  up,  that's  my  dessert ;  and  so  Til 
leave  the  lovers  to  themselves,  and  carry  the  basket  into  the  kitchen.") 
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A  FEW  MONTHS  IN  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 
Br  LiEUT.-Cojuoina<  E.  Nafdeb. 

THE  KAFFIBS   OF  THE  FBESENT  CENTUBT. 

^I  lued  the  words  '  irreclaimable  sayages'  advisedlj;  they  cooTey  mv  matuie 
opinioD,  and  I  am  neither  dispoeed  to  modify  nor  to  retract  it."— From  Sir  Benja' 
wmirOrbtaCa  DegptUch  to  Lord  Gkndg,  dated  Cape  Town,  Jme  9, 1836. 

Thk  oondusion  of  the  last  chapter  hrought  the  reader  to  ihe  period, 
when,  in  1795,  the  cobny  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  fell  into  our 


8b  James  Craig,  the  first  English  goremor,  was  in  1797,  suooeeded 
in  that  office  bj  Lord  Macartney,  who,  finding  the  Eastern  Province  still 
eipoeed  to  the  insolts  of  the  Kaffirs,  and  consequently  in  the  same  dis- 
otganised  condition  as  heretofore — lus  secretary,  Mr.  Banow,  was  de- 
ipatdied  thither  for  the  purpose  of  uiTCstigating  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
coming,  if  possiUe,  to  some  sort  of  arrangement  with  the  Kaffir  ciueb  as 
to  their  future  relations  with  the  colony. 

The  result  of  this  mission  was  the  re-establishment  of  some  kind  of 
cider  amongst  the  frontier  Boers,  and  the  promise  on  the  part  of  the 
Kaffirs  to  retire  within  their  own  boundary  beyond  the  great  Fish  Rirtt  ; 
their  usual  excuse  of  the  fear  of  Galka,  bong  obriated  by  the  successful 
mediation  of  the  British  commissioner. 

The  eastern  frontier  was  found  to  be  in  the  same  disordered  state,  in 
which  it  had  been  left  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  1794;  b^g 
now  in  the  exdusiye  occupation  of  the  Kaffirs,  who  made  it  the  starting 
point  for  fresh  encroachments,  which  they  had  carried  to  such  an  extent, 
that  some  of  their  plundering  parties  had  even  penetrated  as  far  west  as 
the  neighbourhood  of  Swellendam. 

In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  the  Zuureveld  had  been  entirely 
abandoned  by  the  colonists  ;  a  **  circumstance,  no  doubt,  that  induced 
the  Kaffirs  once  more  to  transgress  the  fixed  boundary.  So  long  as  they 
zemained  in  small  numbers  in  these  forsaken  parts,  and  during  the  con- 
fusion in  the  affiiirs  of  Graaf  Reynet,  little  notice  had  been  taken  of  thdr 
cnooachments ;  but  of  late  they  had  poured  over  in  such  multitudes, 
and  had  made  such  rapid  advances  towards  the  interior  and  inhabited 
parts  of  the  district,  levying  at  the  same  time,  contributions  of  oxen  and 
sheep  on  those  cdonists,  whose  habitations  they  approached  in  their 
passage  through  the  conntzy,  that  the  affiur  was  become  seriously 
alarming."* 

•  *••«# 

Mr.  Barrow  took  advantage  of  his  mission  to  form  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Gaika  ;  one  of  the  stipulations  of  which  was,  that  no  Kaffir  should 
pass  the  boundary  of  the  Great  Fish  River;  but  notwithstanding  this 
agreement,  and  the  promise  above  adverted  to,  to  evacuate  the  Zuure- 
veld,  the  Kaffirs  immediately  afterwards  renewed  their  depredation, 

*  See  Barrow's  Travels,  voL  i.,  p.  112. 
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Y/iih  redoubled  audacity,  and  Congo,  the  chief  of  the  Genookaquas, 
advanced  to  the  Sunday  River,  where  he  formed  a  connexion  with  the 
Ghonaquas,*  and  many  vagabond  Hottentots,  and  thus  strengthened, 
not  only  refused  to  retire,  but  treated  with  the  greatest  insolence  the 
messengers  sent  to  that  efl'ect. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Boers — uncontrolled  by  the  presence  of  any 
British  troops,  as  well  as  unprotected  from  their  savage  neighbours,  rose 
into  open  rebellion  against  the  English  government ;  and  this  unsatis- 
factory state  of  things  induced  General  Dundas  (the  successor  of  Lord 
Hacartney  in  command  at  the  Cape)  to  despatch  in  1799,  a  considerable 
force,  under  General  Vandeleur,  to  the  Eastern  Frontier. 

This  force,  consisting  of  some  English  infantry,  part  of  the  8th 
Dragoons,  and  a  body  of  disciplined  Hottentots,  since  known  as  the  "Cape 
'  Corps,"  soon  reduced  the  Boers  to  a  state  of  submisfdon.  Far  different 
however,  was  their  success  with  the  Kaffirs.  An  interview  having  been 
obtained  with  Congo,  he  of  course  eng^ag^d  to  retire  with  his  followers 
beyond  the  colonial  border  ;  but  experience  had  not  then  taught  us  duly 
to  appreciate  the  dependence  to  be  placed  on  Kaffir  faith,  and  Kaffir  pro- 
mises. Greneral  Vandeleur,  thrown  off  his  guard,  and  deeming  himself 
at  peace  with  these  savages,  was  treacherously  attacked  by  them  near  the 
Bushman's  River,  and  however  this  contest  with  the  Kaffirs,  may — aa  ia 
many  subsequent  similar  instances — be  attempted  to  be  glossed  over,  it 
ended  in  neither  more  or  less  than  our  defeat.  The  British  force  was 
oblig^  to  retire  on  Algoa  Bay  ;  in  so  doing,  a  detachment  of  the  Slst 
Regiment,  under  Lieutenant  Chumney,  was,  including  that  officer,  cat  off 
nearly  to  a  man.  General  Dundas  now  came  in  person  to  the  frontier, 
and  filled  our  cup  of  hiuniliation  and  disgrace  to  the  very  brim,  by 
patching  up  a  *'  peace  as  it  was  called,"  with  these  barbarians,  '^and 
then  quietly  returned  to  the  seat  of  government  at  the  Cape."t 

Such  was  the  result  of  our  first  collision  with  the  Kaffirs !  It  com.- 
menced  with  treachery  on  their  part,  it  ended  with  defeat  and  disgrace 
on  ours ! 

These  events  happened  half  a  century  ago — during  this  long  period 
there  is  scarcely  another  portion  of  the  plobe  which  has  not  been  marked 
by  British  valour  and  British  wisdom  ;  tne  former  insuring  victory  to  our 
fleets  and  armies,  the  latter  securing  the  oft  hard-earned  advantages 
obtained  by  both.  Kaffirland  alone,  with  its  barbarous  hordes,  has  during 
that  time  been  the  only  permanent  defacing  blot  on  our  bright  escutcheon ; 
and  if,  in  the  repeated  contests  provoked  by  the  aggressions  of  these 
sava^s,  the  Biitish  lion  has  not  been  always  bearded  by  the  Kaffir  wolf, 
the  few  transient  successes  of  our  arms  against  these  savages  have  neyev 
terminated  in  beneficial  results ;  for  even  when  beaten  in  the  field, 
strange  to  say,  they  have  through  our  own  folly,  backed  by  their  ever- 
recurring  duplicity,  always  worsted  us  in  the  **  cabinet !" 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  and  resume  the  course  of  my  nar- 
rative : — 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  *'  treaty  of  peace'*  entered  into  by  Generdi 

*  The  Ghonaqua  was  a  mixed  race  of  Kaffirs  and  Hottentots.  The  Genoo- 
kaquas  of  Congo  might,  from  their  appellation,  be  supposed  to  have  a  similar 
origin  ;  but  Colonel  Collins,  who  makes  particular  mention  of  this  tribe,  states 
that  he  could  not  ascertain  the  source  of  its  denomination. 

t  See  Col.  Collins'  Official  Beport. 
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Dnndas,  a  block  house  was  erected  at  Al^a  Bay,*  which  was  garrisoned 
hy  a  small  detachment,  but  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  ajl  immediately 
withdrawn  from  the  Eastern  Province. 

The  Kaffirs  only  awiuted  this  movement  as  a  signal  for  their  renewed 
depredations,  which  were  then  carried  on  with  the  most  relentless  bar- 
buity,  chiefly  by  the  tribes  of  Congo,  of  Olela,  and  Habana,  who  were 
subsequently  joined  by  T'Slambie  and  his  followers ;  and  in  their  career 
of  murder,  plunder,  and  incendiarism,  they  were  backed  and  ably  abetted 
by  hordes  of  Hottentot  banditti,  led  on  by  brigand  chiefs,  such  as  the 
Stunrmansy  Boosac,  and  other  adventurers  of  the  same  stamp  and  de- 
scription.'!' 

Meanwhile  the  remonstrances  of  the  farmers  were  not  only  disregarded, 
but  they  were  even  threatened  with  the  severest  penalties  should  they 
presume  to  leave  their  habitations ;  however,  such  was  the  state  of  inse- 
curity of  life  and  property,  that  in  spite  of  these  prohibitions,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Zuureveld  was  again  abandoned,  and  its  inhabitants  reduced 
to  despidr,  rose  up  in  arms  against  the  government,  to  whose  neglect  they 
attributed  all  their  misfortunes,  and  whose  supineness  and  weak  measures 
had  then,  as  they  have  often  since  done,  most  undoubtedly  encouraged 
the  barbarians  in  their  wanton  aggressions. 

Mr.  Maynier,  the  Landdroost  of  Graaf-Reynet,  whose  misrepresenta- 
ikfoa  had  g^reatly  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  British  government  in  all 
their  recent  transactions,  and  who  still  advocated  conciliatory  measures 
towards  the  Kaflirs,  was  at  first  placed  in  charge  of  a  '*  commando*' 
against  the  marauders,  but  was  shortly  superseded  by  a  gallant  Burgher 
of  the  name  of  Van  der  Walt,  who  seems  to  have  been  well  qualified  for 
the  trust.  Thb  commando  consisted  of  such  of  the  farmers  as  had  not 
joined  the  disaffected,  and  Van  der  Walt  advanced  against  the  united 
Kaffirs  and  Hottentots,  with  such  promptitude  and  energy,  that  he  in- 
spired confidence  in  his  own  people,  and  struck  their  opponents  ^idth 
terror.  The  Kaffir  chiefs  held  a  council  of  war,  and  were  on  the  point 
of  retiring,  when  the  commandant  was  suddenly  called  away  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Camtoos  River,  where  the  Hottentots  were  causing 
great  disturbances — in  quelling  which  he  met  with  his  death  from  a 
musket-ball,  whilst  penetrating  a  dense  thicket,  and  the  colony  thus  lost 
the  valuable  services  of  a  most  energetic  and  able  man.  j: 

The  death  of  Van  der  Walt  appears  to  have  been  the  signal  for  the 
dispersion  of  the  commando  assembled  under  his  orders,  and  the  enemy 
meeting  with  little  opposition,  soon  scoured  the  country  with  impunity 
in  every  direction ;  whilst  one  party  under  David  Stuurman,  the  Hottentot 
leader,  penetrated  as  far  as  Plattenberg  Bay,  in  the  district  of  George, 
where  they  fell  in  with  a  large  party  of  farpners  with  their  families,  who 
abandoning  these  scenes  of  rapine  and  murder,  were  proceeding  towards 
the  Cape  ;  these  poor  people  were  mercilessly  put  to  death,  but  their  wives 
and  children,  "  contrary,"  says  Colonel  Collins,  "  to  their  practice  on 
some  other  occasions,"  were  sent  away  uninjured. 

*  See  Barrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  86. 

t  The  losses  of  the  colonistB  in  the  year  1802,  are  stated  as^  amounting  to  858 
horses.  4475  oxen,  35,474  cows  and  calves,  34,023  sheep,  and  2480  goats. — See 
**Lichten5tem's  Travels,"  pp.  302,  382. 

t  See  '^  Colonel  Collins*  Official  Report,  1809." 
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Such  was  tiie  state  of  the  colony  when  the  treaty  of  Amiens  restored 
it,  in  1803,  to  the  Dutch,  hut  ere  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  themi 
General  Dundas  deemed  it  necessaiy  to  conclude  a  second  humiliating 
treaty  with  the  Kafi&is.  "  This  was  done  upon  no  other  condition  than 
that  each  party  should  retain  possession  of  the  cattle  that  had  fiedlen  into 
their  respective  hands,"  which,  of  course,  was  tantamount  to  purchasing 
a  peace  of  these  barbarians,  with  the  spoils  of  the  colony,  and  this  dis- 
graceful arrangement,  entered  into  by  a  British  official,  was  afiierwards 
confirmed  by  the  Batavian  government. 

Most  truly  has  it  been  observed,  that  all  our  relations  with  the  Kafifirs 
have  been  from  first  to  last,  a  series  of  military  and  political  blunders ! 

A  strange  &tality,  an  injudicious  choice  of  men  and  measures^  want 
of  success  to  our  arms,  followed  by  humiliating  treaties,  have  usually 
attended  our  warlike  and  political  transactions  with  these  barbarians,  who 
— ^from  the  times  of  Vandeleur  and  Dundas,  to  those  of  MaiUand  and 
Pottinger — ^have,  with  but  few  exceptions,  ever  baffled  our  generals,  out- 
witted our  statesmen  ;  in  short,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  generally 
defeated  us  both  in  the  field  and  the  cabinet! 

May  the  spell  at  last  be  broken  !  may  the  gallant  soldier  now  in  com- 
mand at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  be  left  to  deal  with  these  savages 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment  and  experience !  for  if 
unshackled  by  those  bonds,  the  result  of  misrepresentation,  faction,  and 
calumny,  most  assuredly  will  he  dissipate  that  ominous  fiitality,  restore  the 
tarnished  lustre  of  the  British  arms,  and  amply  repair  the  errors  of  his 
predecessors,  or  rather  under  those  instructions  under  which  they  weie 
obliged  to  act.* 

•  •  •  ♦  # 

On  the  evacuation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  Eng^fa, 
General  Janssens  was  appointed  by  Holland  to  the  chief  command  of  that 
colony.  As  soon  as  the  state  of  a£fairs  would  admit  of  his  absence  from 
ihe  seat  of  government,  he  proceeded  to  the  Eastern  firontier,  and  not 
content  with  confirming  the  ill-advised  treaty  concluded  with  the  Kaffirs 
by  General  Dundas,  he,  with  most  unaccountable  fatuity,  not  only  con- 
ferred marks  of  approbation  on  the  Hottentot  rebel  and  brigand,  Klaas 
Stuurraan  (who  by  his  alliance  and  co-operation  with  the  Kaffirs  had 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  mischief  to  the  colony),  but  in  a  manner 
acknowledged  his  independence,  and  made  him  a  grant  of  land  on  the 
little  Camtoos  River,  near  the  spot  where  only  a  year  before,  the  gallant 
Van  der  Walt  had  been  killed  by  the  followers  of  this  ruffian,  the  recital 
of  whose  atrocities  would,  to  use  the  words  of  Colonel  Collins,  *'  render 
these  sheets  too  voluminous  and  too  disgusting." 

Klaas  Stuurman  was  not,  however,  long  destined  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  crimes,  and  of  the  weakness  of  the  Dutch  government,  for  he  was 
shortly  after  killed  by  his  brother  David,  who  became  the  nucleus  around 
which  now  assembled  every  vagabond  from  the  western  parts  of  the 
colony.  He  likewise  increased  his  force  by  the  addition  of  Kaffirs  and 
Ghonaquas,  and  then  formed  an  alliance  with  Congo,  whom  he  was  about 

*  The  above  was  written  ere  Sntelligence  of  the  suhmbsion  of  the  Kaffir 
chiefs  to  Sir  Hany  Smith  had  reached  England.— ^utAor'f  Note. 
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tD  join  £ar  Hhe  pmpose  of  iiiTaduijfl^  and  pillaging  ihe  interior  districU^ 
wlien  in  the  eonne  of  these  ne&rious  tranfiactions  he  was  arrested, 
sent  to  the  Cape,  and  finally  banished  to  Bobben  Island,  from  whence  he 
effieeted  his  escape,  was  recaptured,  and  eventually  transported  to  Botany 

Sach  was  the  man  who,  under  the  high-sounding  title  of  the  '*  Last  of 
the  Hottentot  Chiefs,"  is  represented  as  an  object  of  s^pathy  and  oom- 
misecadon,  by  one  of  that  lengthened  string  of  mendacious  writers,  whose 
fahimnies,  falsehoods,  and  fictions  have  so  long  misled  the  British  public^ 
and  encouraged  in  a  certain  class  that  spirit  of  mistaken  philanthropy, 
the  cause  of  so  much  subsequent  waste  of  blood  and  treasure. 

To  revert  to  the  visit  of  General  Janssens  to  the  Eastern  frontier ; 
after  having  invested  Claas  Stuurman  with  the  biton  of  office,  and  estab- 
lishing him,  as  has  been  seen,  on  the  Camtoos  River,  he  next  obtained  an 
interview  at  the  Sunday  River,  with  T*Slambie,  Congo,  Habana,  and 
other  chie£i  of  those  Kaffir  tribes,  who  had  now  to  all  appearance  perma- 
nently located  themselves  in  the  Zuureveld.  The  General  clearly  pointed 
out  this  infringement  of  the  treaty  which  had  fixed  the  great  Fish  River 
as  the  boundary  of  the  two  countries  ;  and  af^  exhorting  them  to  retire 
in  peace  beyond  the  colonial  limits,  threatened  in  the  event  of  non-oom- 
pUasce^  to  have  recourse  to  compulsory  measures. 

The  fear  of  Galka  was  as  usual,  urged  as  an  excuse,  but  this  difficulty 
was  removed  in  a  subsequent  conference  with  that  chief,  who  promised  to 
offer  them  no  further  molestation,  and  the  invaders  then  agreed  to  return 
to  their  own  territories. 

The  Zuureveld  at  thb  period,  in  consequence  of  Kaffir  encroachments 
had  been — as  already  stated — abandoned  by  its  former  colonial  inhabitants, 
who,  on  the  strength  of  the  recent  arrangements,  were  now  under  penalty 
of  forfeiture,  enjoined  to  repair  to  their  respective  locations  ;  but  the 
Kaffirs  were  there  before  them  !  In  fact,  T  Slambie  had  never  quitted 
theprovince,  and  the  Dutch  government,  embarrassed  by  a  fresfi  war  with 
England,  possessed  not  the  power  of  carrying  into  execution  their  threats 
of  forcible  expulsion. 

Such  a  succession  of  robberies  and  murders  were  now  constantly  com- 
mitted, that  those  colonists  who  had  returned  to  their  dwellings  were  again 
obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight ;  and  in  1806  (when  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  again  became  an  English  possession)  the  Eastern  province  was 
once  more  apparently  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  T'Slambie,  Congo,  and 
other  Kaffir  chiefs,  who  seem  at  that  period  to  have  established  themselves 
in  undisputed  possession  throughout  the  Zuureveld. 

In  181 1,  Sir  JohnCradock,  havmg  a  considerable  force  at  command,  and 
wearied  by  their  continued  and  repeated  depredations,  determined  od 
iw^ViPg  a  grand  effi)rt  to  eradicate  these  barbarians  from  the  colony. 
Cobnel  Graham  was  accordingly  placed  at  the  head  of  some  regular 
troops,  and  aided  by  a  large  commando  of  Burghers,  succeeded  during  the 
coarse  of  the  following  year,  in  driving  the  Kaffirs  beyond  the  es- 
taUidied  boundiury  of  the  Gh^at  Fish  River. 

In  the  performance  of  this  duty.  Colonel  Graham  displayed  a  stem 
dedsion  and  firmness  of  purpose,  which  by  the  *'  Exeter  HaU"  party  has 
often  been  ftdsely  and  unjustly  stigmatised  with  inhumanity  and  cruelty  ; 
nay,  persons  bearing  the  name  of  Englishmen,  have,  in  their  injudicious 
advocacy  of  the  Kaffirs,  been  so  completely  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency 
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and  shame,  as  eyen  to  palliate  a  most  treacherous  massacre*  of  the  colo- 
nists, which  took  place  in  the  course  of  this  war  ;  and  so  unmindful  of 
truth  as  to  implicate,  not  only  the  settlers,  hut  also  British  soldiers  in  the 
'^  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  women  as  well  as  men,  whenever  found, 
and  even  though  they  offered  no  resistance.'*'!' 

This  hase  calumny  as  regards  the  British  soldier  is  heneath  notice, 
whilst  Sir  John  Cradock's  proclamation,  issued  in  1813,  would  appear 
fully  to  justify  the  colonists  from  so  foul  an  imputation,  for  in  this  docu- 
ment the  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  declares  "  his  heart-felt 
satisfaction  that  he  had  not  discovered  amongst  the  inhabitants  any  one 
instance  of  cruelty y  oppression^  or  prevailing  misconduct** 

The  severe  lesson  they  had  lately  received  from  Colonel  Graham,  was 
however,  lost  upon  these  "  irreclaimable  barbarians/'  for  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  who  succeeded  Sir  John  Cradock 
in  the  government  of  the  Cape,  the  Kaffirs  again  proved  so  troublesome 
as  to  require  his  lordship's  presence  at  the  frontier,  whither  he  repaired 
in  1817,  had  an  interview  with  Gaika,  with  whom  a  treaty  of  alliance 
was  formed,  on  the  express  condition  that  all  the  cattle  and  horses  stolen 
from  the  colony  should  be  immediately  restored. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  Gaika  being  attacked  by  his  nnde,  and  old 
enemy,  T'Slambie,  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter  at  the  Debe 
Flats,  when  the  latter  immediately  renewed  his  depredations  on  the 
colony.}  This  irruption,  coupled  with  Gaika's  application  for  assistance 
from  the  British — an  expectation  founded  on  the  late  treaty  with  him— 
caused  the  hostile  expedition,  which  in  1818  was  sent  into  Kaffirland 
under  Colonel  Brereton,  the  result  of  which  was  the  capture  of  23,000 
head  of  cattle,  9000  of  which  were  given  to  Gaika,  and  the  rest  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  frontier  colonists,  as  a  slight  compensation  for 
recent,  and  former  unpunished  robberies  committed  on  them  by  the  Kaffirs, 
chiefly  belonging  to  TSlambie's  tribe. 

The  commando  of  1818  has,  by  those  enemies  of  their  fellow-country- 
men, those  writers  who  so  falsely  apply  unto  themselves  the  misnomer  of 
**  philanthropists,"  been  stigmatised  as  a  wanton  act  of  aggression,  and  as 
fully  justifying  the  great  Kaffir  invasion  of  1819;  whereas,  if  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  Colonel  Brereton*s  expedition  be  duly  considered, 
it  can  only  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  pure  act  of  retributive  justice^ 
equally  called  for  by  the  repeated  and  unceasing  aggressions  of  T'Slambie, 
Congo,  and  other  tribes  in  alliance  with  them,  as  well  as  in  consequence 
of  the  appeal  made  to  us  by  Gaika,  with  whom  we  had  so  lately  contracted 
a  friendly  alliance. 

*<That  the  policy  of  the  colonial  government  at  this  period  was  of  a 
inild  and  benevolent  cast  may  be  proved  from  a  variety  of  sources,*'  which, 
if  referred  to,  will  fully  tend  to  show  such  allegations  against  the  British 
government,  the  colony,  and  colonists  in  general,  to  be  false  and 
groundless. 

*  That  of  the  Landdrost  Stockenstrom,  who  with  his  followers  was  murdered 
by  the  Kaffirs,  after  having  been  invited  by  them  to  a  friendly  conference. — See 
the  Missionary  Brownlce  s  account  of  this  transaction,  in  appendix  to  Thompson's 
work  on  Southern  Africa. 

f  See  Pringle's  "  South  African  Sketches,"  p.  95. 

I  See  Dr.  Philips*  "  Researches  in  Southern  Africa,"  vol.  i.,  p.  257,  which  Mr. 
Trmgle  misguota  in  order  to  justify  the  Kaffir  invasion  of  1819.— See  Fringle's 
«« South  African  Sketches,"  p.  96. 
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The  above  opinioo,  repeated  nearly  yertuitiin  in  a  very  recent  work* 
on  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  applicable  to  our  then  exist- 
ing relations  with  the  Kaffirs  under  Lord  Macartney's  government^  is 
equally  relevant  to  all  our  subsequent  transactions  with  that  people  ;  how- 
ever, time  and  dearly-bought  experience  but  too  clearly  prove,  that  our 
future  policy  in  deahng  with  this  turbulent  and  dishonest  race,  ought  to 
be,  to  use  the  words  of  the  author  above  quoted,  "  inflexible,  prompt,  and 
decisive," — for  that,  according  to  Kaffir  interpretation, — "  forbearance  is 
weakness,  indecision  a  want  of  courage,  and  liberality  a  want  of  under- 
standing." 

To  return  to  the  course  of  our  narrative :  scarcely  had  the  troops  com* 
posing  Colonel  Brereton*s  expedition  been  withdrawn,  than  the  united 
tribes  of  T'Slambie,  Cong^,  and  Habana,  with  many  of  Hintza's  people, 
poured  anew  into  the  colony  in  such  overwhelming  force,  that  the  smaller 
military  posts  were  abandoned,  two  detachments  of  the  72nd,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Gethin  and  Lieut.  Hunt  were  cut  off,  the  missionary 
stations  were  burnt,  and  the  whole  Eastern  Province  was  over-run  and 
devastated  as  &r  as  Algoa  Bay. 

The  Kaffirs  on  this  occasion  were  nominally  commanded  by  Dushani, 
the  son  of  T'Slambie,  but  in  reality  led  on  by  an  impostor  of  the  name 
of  Makanna,  who,  assuming  pretensions  to  supernatural  knowledge  and 
power,  together  with  the  character  of  a  prophet  promised  shortly  to  drive 
the  Ciaglish  into  the  sea. 

At  the  head  of  10,000  Kaffirs,  Makanna  next  made  a  desperate  attack 
upon  Graham's  Town,  which  was  resolutely  defended  by  Colonel  Will- 
shire^t  with  about  250  British  troops  and  a  few  Hottentots.  Colonel  Will- 
shire  repulsed  the  assailants  with  considerable  slaughter,  and  followed  them 
into  their  own  country ;  nor  were  any  proposals  of  peace  listened  to,  untU 
the  surrender  of  Makanna,  and  the  abandonment  by  the  ELaffirs  of  the 
territory  between  the  Keiskamma  and  Great  Fish  Rivers,  appeared  to  have 
insured  for  the  colony  some  degree  of  future  peace  and  tranquillity. 

This  "  ceded  "  territory  was,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  to  be  occupied 
by  neither  colonists  nor  Kaffirs,  but  exclusively  appropriated  for  such 
military  posts  as  we  might  there  choose  to  establish,  forming  thus  an  in- 
tervening belt  between  the  industr}'  of  civilisation,  and  the  plundering 
habits  of  the  most  matchless  barbarism;  nor  can  the  least  doubt  be  enter- 
tained of  the  perfect  justice  of  such  a  precautionary  measure,  and  of  what 

*  Bunbory's  "  Journal  of  a  Residence  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope."  Thompson, 
4ie  Missionuy  Brownlee,  and  the  Poet  Fringle  appear  to  have  been  this  author^s 
chief  authorities  in  the  relation  of  our  transactioDs  with  the  Kaffirs,  and  thej 
have  caused  him  to  take  perhaps  rather  a  one-sided  view  of  the  question,  which 
be  seems  to  admit  in  the  following  passage:—**  In  what  relates  to  disputed  ques- 
tions of  colonial  policy,  and  especially  to  the  character  and  treatment  of  the 
Kafitrs,  some  Inoonsistency  may  be  observed  between  the  opinions  expressed  in 
my  journal  and  those  in  the  chapters  subsequently  written.  I  went  out  to  the 
Cape  strongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  views  entertained  on  those  subjects  by 
wliat  is  ca&d  Uie  'religious*  party,  or  that  of  the  missionaries  ;  and  it  was  only 
by  degrees  that  my  prejudices  yielded  to  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  real 
state  of  affiura,  and  to  the  inflaeoce  of  subsequent  events."  It  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  in  the  compilation  of  this  very  interesting  work,  the  author  should 
not  have  referred  also  to  such  writers  as  Moody,  Godlonton,  Chase,  and  others, 
who  would  have  afforded  him  a  very  different  view  of  affairs. 

t  Now  Major-Geoeral  Sir  Thomas  Willshire,  who  so  greatly  distingoiflhed 
lumself  at  Khelat. 
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may  be  cQnadered  as  a  rightful  acquintioa  of  territory  in  a  pnrefy  defen- 
rive  warfare. 

Owinff  to  the  constant  recurreDce  of  outrages  and  depredations  on  the 
{MOt  of  uie  Kaffirsy  the  whole  Eastern  frontier,  and  more  particularly  the 
Skmreveld  (now  called  Albany),  was  at  this  period,  again  nearly  denuded 
of  colonial  inhabitants,  and  notwithstanding  repeated  assurances  of  pro- 
tecdon  for  the  future,  backed  by  the  additional  safeguard  of  the  **  Neu- 
tral Territory"  intenrening  between  them  and  their  plunderers,  no  per- 
suasions could  induce  the  Boers  again  to  occupy  their  oft-abandoned 
locations. 

To  preTcnti  therefore,  this  fine  extent  of  country  from  becoming  a 
desert^  as  well  as  to  proride  a  population,  which — by  constituting  its 
defence  would  likewise  proTe  a  shield  to  the  rest  of  the  colony — the  scheme 
of  sending  out  large  numbers  of  British  emigrants  was  now  suggested^ 
and  shorUy  afterwards  carried  into  effect  under  the  administration  of 
Sir  Rufime  Donkin,  who,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Lord  Charles 
Somerset,  had  been  invested  with  the  government  of  the  Cape. 

Not  only  was  this  emigration  sanctioned  and  countenanced  by  the 
authorities  at  home,  but  Parliament  granted  the  sum  of  50,000/.  to  carry 
H  into  execution,  and  dming  the  course  of  1820  nearly  4000  settlers 
were  landed  at  Algoa  Bay. 

**  From  the  tenor  of  the  government  circulars,  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed by  the  emigrants  that  they  were  to  be  settled  around  the  port,  but 
on  their  amval,  to  their  annoyance,  they  learned  that  their  ultimate  loca- 
tion was  fixed  above  100  miles  in  advance,  a  discovery  more  particularly 
unpalatable  when  they  found  that  their  transport  thidier  was  to  be  at 
mir  own  cost.*** 

It  is  therefore  erident  that  the  emigration  of  1820,  was  intended  as  a 
future  safeguard  against  Kaffir  invasion,  and  those  who  found  themselves 
thus  thrust  unawares  and  contraiy  to  their  expectations  into  the  breach, 
surely  had  a  right  to  claim  every  protection  and  encouragement  from 
the  government  which  had  placed  them  in  such  a  precarious  position.! 

Far  different,  however,  was  the  case  ;  and  every  expedient  which  an 
ill-judfi;ed  policy  could  devise,  appeared  to  be  brought  mto  play  to  ruin 
the  innnt  settlement  and  blast  tne  hopes  of  the  colonists. 

The  great  mistake  was  made  at  first  starting,  of  considering  the  terri- 
ioiy  of  Albany  as  adapted  for  arable  purposes ;  under  this  erroneous 
impression,  small  lots  of  ground  were  assigned  to  the  settlers,  who  lost 
much  capital,  time,  and  labour  in  endeavouring  to  raise  com  on  ground 
only  adapted  for  rearing  sheep  and  cattle  ;  next,  the  frontier  was  de- 
nuded of  troops,  and  consequently  of  protection  against  the  Elaffirs,  who 
readily  availed  themselves  of  this  circumstance  to  renew  their  depre- 
dations, whilst  ^vemment,  most  unaccountably  swayed  by  the  talse 
representations  of  the  religious  party  and  miscalled  philanthropists,  issued 

*  Fh>m  Chase's  "  Cape  of  Good  Hope,'*  p.  81.  See  also  "The  State  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope"  0822),  by  a  Civil  Servant. 

f  The  ChaaceUor  <^  the  Exchequer  on  the  12th  of  July,  1829,  made  the 
speech  depicting  this  land  of  promise,  which  led  io  the  emigration  of  1820,  when 
Mr.  Hume  went  so  fSur  as  to  say  tiiat,  **  If  men,  under  certain  circumstances 
(meaning  able-bodied  paupers),  were  unwilling  to  emigrate,  it  might  even  he 
advisable  to  transport  them  without  their  consent."— See  **  State  <tf  the  Cape  of 
Hope  in  1822."    By  a  Civil  Servant 
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ftemost  absurd  decrees,  prohilnting  all  sort  of  retaiiatioii  on  the  part  of 
die  odonists^  as  well  as  any  attempts  to  retake  by  force,  the  property  of 
wineh  tiiey  were  constantly  deprired  by  these  incorrigible  banditti ;  in 
shorty  whilst  withdrawing  militaiy  protection  yirtually  abolishing  its  only 
sobstitate  :  the  **  commando  system.** 

Meanwhile  the  so-called  *' religious,"  but  in  reality  canting,  hypo- 
critical party  was,  at  home,  so  completely  in  the  ascendent,  that  backed 
W  the  mendadoos  representations  of  a  set  of  traitorous  coadjutors  in 
we  colony,  th^  succeeded  in  causing  a  deaf  ear  to  be  turned  by  the 
authorities  to  all  the  just  complaints  ol  the  settlers ;  and  the  latter  period 
of  Lord  Charies  Somerset's  administration  was  marked  by  the  most 
puerile  system  of  policy  and  concession,  together  with  the  most  ridiculous 
and  contradictory  enactments  as  regarded  the  nature  of  colonial  relations 
with  their  barbarous  neighbours — all  emanating  from  those  calumnies 
and  misrepresentations,  so  unaccountably  listened  to  and  believed  at 
home,  and  which  had  so  completely  blinded  the  authorities  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  existing  relations  with  the  native  tribes.* 

Nor  was  the  least  of  the  many  errors  committed  at  this  period,  that  of 
allowing  some  of  Gaika*s  Kaffirs,  under  his  sons  Macomo  and  Tyalie  to 
oocupy — although  on  sufferance — part  of  that  ceded  territory,  which  had 
—as  1  have  already  shown — ^been  wrested  from  the  Kaffirs  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  depredations  they  had  committed  on  the  colony  in  1819, 
subsequently  proclaimed  by  Snr  Rufane  Donkin  as  a  portion  of  our  terri- 
tories, and  wisely  impropriated  for  the  establishment  of  military  posts  and 
as  an  intervening  barrier  to  prevent  the  otherwise  unavoidable  collision 
between  the  colonial  population  and  their  pilfering  neighbours. 

At  the  time  of  the  final  departure  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  the 
pernicious  system  above  alluded  to  was  in  full  force.  He  was  in  1829 
SQooeeded  in  the  government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  General 
Bourke,  whose  special  instructions  appear  to  have  been  still  to  act  towards 
the  Kaffirs  on  the  "soothing"  system,  which  he  the  more  readily  fell  into, 
from  being  himself  of  a  particularly  mild  and  forbearing  disposition. 

Amongst  other  **  conciliatory'*  measures  now  in  vogue,  was  that  most 
banefnl  one  of  making  periodical  presents  to  the  chiefs^  on  the  restoration 
by  them  of  any  plundered  colonial  property.  This  species  of  tribute, 
instead  of  acting  as  a  prevention  to  cattle  lifting,  proved,  on  the  contrary, 
a  most  effectual  encouragement  to  the  same,  as  tne  chief,  in  order  to  be 
entitled  to  the  promised  reward,  was  naturally  prone  to  encourage  the 
commission  of  the  theft. 

The  prohibition  on  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  colonists  and 
Kaffirs  was  now  abrogated,!  and  whilst  our  traders  were  allowed  to  enter 
Kaffirland  for  the  purpose  of  traffic  with  the  natives,  the  latter  had  free 
access  to  the  colony,  whither  they  flocked  in  numbers,  under  the  plea  of 
offering  their  services  to  the  fiurmers,  whom  they,  however,  genexally  in 
the  end,  robbed  with  impunity,  under  the  safeguard  of  a  late  decree,  pro- 
habiting  the  latter  from  making  use  of  fire-arms,  or  other  deadly  weapons 
in  the  recovery  of  stolen  cattle ! 

-  - '  -  .  ,   ,  -.^^ — — ^^ 

•  See  Godlonton*8  "Account  of  the  Eaflir  Irruption  of  1834—35  ;*  also 
GbMB's  '«Capeof  Good  Hope," pp.  M,  86, &G. 

t  By  an  unrepealed  old  Dutch  ordinance,  the  penalty  incurred  by  the  inftinge* 
ment  of  this  pn^bltion  was  no  less  than  dieath. 
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Whilst  the  Kaffirs  so  iojudiciously  admitted  into  the  colony,  were  thus 
protected  from  the  consequences  of  their  misconduct,  the  enactments  re- 
ferring to  our  traders  in  Kaffirland,  instead  of  being  framed  for  their  pro- 
tection, were  exclusively  in  favour  of  the  savages  ! 

We  cannot,  whilst  on  this  subject,  refrain  from  quoting  the  aathor  of 
the  Kaffir  irruption  of  1834 — 5, 

**  To  such  an  absurd  excess  was  the  s}'stem  of  forbearance  carried  at  this 
period,  that  it  became  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  owner  of  property 
could  be  legally  justified  in  recovering  it  by  force  from  the  hands  of  the 
robber  ;  preposterous  as  this  may  appear,  yet  the  question  to  this  effect 
was  actually  proposed  by  government  to  the  attorney-general  of  the 
colony,  and  the  reply  of  that  officer  will  show  the  length  to  which  prin- 
ciples that  are  in  themselves  humane  and  benevolent  may  be  carried,  when 
persons  lose  sight  of  common  sense  for  refined  and  new-fangled  Utopian 
notions.  To  those  who  know  the  Kaffir  and  his  method  of  conducting 
his  plundering  expeditions,  the  reply  in  question  will  appear  most  extra- 
Tagantly  ridiculous.  The  following  extract  will  sufficiently  prove  this. 
The  learned  attorney  commences  with  becoming  gravity  by  premising 
that  *no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  applicable  to  all  cases,'  but  that 
*  when  any  theft  or  other  serious  crime  has  been  committed  by  these 
savages,  or  when  they  are  seen  with  arms  in  any  considerable  numbers^ 
they  may  be  pursued  with  hue  and  cry.'  *  The  best  way,'  he  continues, 
'of  proceeding  in  such  cases  is  to  give  immediate  information  to  the 
nearest  field  comet,  whose  duty  it  is  then  to  raise  all  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants,  or  at  least  such  a  number  of  them,  as  frt>m  the  information 
given  to  him,  he  may  deem  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending 
them  without  bloodshed. 

*<  ^  Should  the  parties  succeed  in  overtaking  the  marauders,  the  person 
commanding  the  party  should  adopt  such  measures  and  give  such  direc- 
tions as  are  best  calculated  for  their  apprehension,  without  loss  of  life  on 
either  side.  In  no  case  should  fire-arms  or  other  deadly  weapons  be  used 
until  aU  other  measures  have  proved  abortive.'  " 

Had  the  learned  limb  of  the  law  who  gave  utterance  to  this  most  sapient 
effusion,  ever  been  in  hot  pursuit  of  a  band  of  armed  Kaffirs  walking  off 
with  that  part  of  his  property,  consisting  of  what  is  to  them  the  greatest 
and  most  desirable  of  aU  riches,  and  in  defence  of  which  they  are  ever 
ready  to  risk  their  own  lives,  or  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  those  who  may 
endeavour  to  wrest  from  them  their  ill-gotten  prey ;  had  the  same  learned 
attorney-general  ever  found  himself  in  such  a  predicament,  how  far  would 
he  have  been  likely  to  put  in  practice,  what  he  so  wisely  laid  down  in 
theory  ? 

At  the  veiy  period  when  these  pacific  enactments  were  issued  by  an 
individual  whose  person  and  property  were  in  perfect  safety,  and  600  or 
700  miles  from  the  scene  of  robbery  and  plunder,  the  ELaffirs  were  per- 
petrating the  most  cruel  murders,  one  within  six  mUes  of  Graham's  Town ; 
whilst  a  set  of  banditti,  composed  of  Bushmen,  Hottentots,  and  runaway 
slaves,  established  themselves  in  the  hills  at  the  head  of  the  Mancazana, 
from  whence  they  with  impunity  carried  on  the  most  extensive  depreda- 

*  See  '*  Introductory  Kemarks**  to  Godlonton's  aoootmt  of  the  EaflSr  irruptionof 
I83i^5,  p.  44. 
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tioDfl ;  for  no  one  would  now  undergo  the  respoDsibility  of  putting  a  stop 
to  these  robberies  ;  a  farmer  having  been  incarcerated  on  the  charge  of 
shooting  one  of  the  brigands  whilst  in  defence  of  his  own  property  ! 

Not  content  with  adopting  such  weak  and  mistaken  measures  towards 
the  Kaffirs,  the  course  of  folly  was  now  made  quite  complete  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  that  preposterous  decree,  notorious  in  colonial  annals  as  the 
**  50th  ordinance/'  which,  by  placing  the  Hottentots  of  the  colony  on  a 
footing  with  the  white  population,  and  removing  every  wholesome  re- 
striction on  this  idle  and  vagabond  race,  became  the  source  of  irremediable 
evil  results,  discontent,  and  confusion. 

•  «  «  *  « 

Our  *^  iaithful  friends  and  allies,"  the  Kaffirs,  strenuously  called  upon 
us  at  this  period  (1828),  to  assist  them  in  a  dilemma  which  threatened 
tbem  with  instantaneous  and  universal  destruction.  I  allude  to  the  appeal 
which  they  made  to  the  British  government  for  protection  against  the 
Fetcani,  a  numerous  and  ferocious  horde  of  savages,  who  themselves, 
driven  from  the  far  N.  E.  by  the  Zoolahs,  had — after  devastating  and 
entirely  depopulatins^  the  banks  of  the  Caledon — crossed  the  Stormberg 
mountains  under  their  bloodthirsty  chieftain,  Matiwana,  and  threatened 
to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  every  thing  in  Kaffirland. 

The  appeal  thus  made  was  readily  responded  to,  as  much  on  the  score 
of  policy  as  on  that  of  humanity.  Colonel  Somerset  and  Major  Dundas 
were  despatched  to  the  assistance  of  the  Kaffirs,  defeated  the  Fetcani, 
and  entirely  cleared  Kaffirland  of  these  devastating  hordes.  This  humane 
intervention  and  its  successful  results,  have  nevertheless  been  eagerly 
fleixed  upon  and  distorted  into  a  subject  of  animadversion  and  abuse  by 
the  class  of  '^  philanthropist*'  writers  before  alluded  to,  who,  in  their  usual 
strain,  do  not  scruple  to  stigmatise  it  as  an  act  of  wanton  cruelty,  and 
onheard  of  barbarity  on  our  part !  * 

Tliey  severely  censure  and  comment  on  the  great  slaughter  which  took 
phce  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fetcani  defeat ;  however,  this  chiefly  occurred 
4^ter  the  latter  had  broken  and  fled  before  our  troops,  and  was  then  per- 
petrated by  the  very  Kaffirs  whom  these  godly  hypocrites,  on  every 
occasion  so  strenuously  support,  and  who,  alUiough  standing  well  aloof 
during  the  combat,  which  tney  left  exclusively  to  their  allies,  no  sooner 
witnessed  the  ffight  of  the  enemy,  than  they  commenced  an  indiscri- 
minate system  of  butchery  and  rapine,  which  it  was  found  impossible  to 
put  a  stop  to ; — and  such  was  the  sense  of  gratitude  evinced  by  them 
towards  their  deliverers,  that  during  the  course  of  the  same  year  (as 
proved  by  the  official  returns)  they  plundered  the  colony  of  upwards  of 
six  thousand  head  of  cattle,  besides  sheep  and  horses ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  trimming  and  conciliatory  system  towards  the  Kaffirs,  having  thus 
been  so  long  tried  with  such  unsuccessful  results,  a  new  leaf  was  turned, 
or  rather  only  partly  turned  over,  on  the  appointment,  in  1828,  of  Sir 
Lowry  Cole  to  the  government  of  the  Cape.  He  annulled  that  ordinance 
indiscriminately  admitting  Kaffirs  into  the  colony  on  pretence  of  seeking 
service, — restored  the  commandos  to  their  full  power  of  action, — 
authorised  such  of  the  colonists  as  might  be  plundered  of  their  cattle» 

*  See  on  this  subject  the  works  of  Bannister,  Kay,  and  Pringle. 
iSl^f.— yOL.  LZXZIY.  NO.  GCCXZXUI.  O 
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wad  who  ooold  trace  it  to  a  Kafiir  knal,  to  retake  it,  if  neeessaiy,  bj 
fbroe, — caused  to  be  haoged,  in  the  preaenee  of  the  chi^  and  of  his  whob 
tribe,  a  Kaffir  who  had  b«en  convicted  of  robbery  and  murder  within  die 
eokmial  boundary, — and  6nally,  expelled  Maoomo  from  hia  location  at  the 
Kat  River,  in  the  "  Ceded  Tonritory,"  as  a  puQishment  for  his  tmholent 
eonduct,  robberies,  and  encroachments  on  the  colony. 

On  the  death  of  Gaika,  which  took  place  in  1^29,  the  government  of 
that  portion  of  the  Hahabee  Kaffirs,  now  generally  known  as  the 
**  Gaikas,"  devolved  on  his  infant  son,  .^andilla ;  who, — in  right  of  his 
mother  Sutu,  the  ''great  wife**  of  Gaika,  —  was  entitled,  aoeordii^ 
to  Kaffir  usage,  to  the  chieftainship,  in  preference  to  his  elder  half- 
brothers  Maoomo  and  Tyaiie,  who  were,  during  Sandilla*8  minority^ 
entrusted  with  the  regency,  and  then  openly  assumed  so  hostile  aa 
appearance  towards  the  colony,  as  to  require  the  govenMur^s  presence  on 
the  Eastern  frontier. 

Sir  Lowry  Cole  succeeded  in  allaymg  far  a  while  the  long-bodine^ 
storm,  which,  however,  shortly  after  his  resignation  (in  1833)  bmrst  forth 
with  such  unrestrained  fuiy,  as  to  call  into  immediate  action  all  the 
energies  and  skill  of  liis  successor.  Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban. 

The  foregoing  outline  of  our  transactions  with  the  Kaffirs  has  brought 
as  to  the  eve  of  their  devastating  irruption  of  1834 ;  and  although 
the  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  admit  a  relation  of  the  many  immediate 
causes  which  gave  rise  to  that  disastrous  event,  and  to  the  consequent 
war  of  1 835  ;— of  that  system  of  traitrous  tampering  by  a  set  of  mis- 
diievotts  and  meddling  individuals,  which  so  ezoit^  these  barbartans, 
that  thus  urged  to  avenge  imaginary  wrongs,  they,  without  warning  or 
provocation,  precipitated  themselves  m  overwhelming  masses  on  this  ill- 
&ted  colony ; — of  their  subsequent  weU-merited  chastisement  and  fior- 
feiture  of  territory  to  the  British  crown  ;^-of  the  shameful  intrigues  and 
misrepresentations  which  set  aside  the  just  and  advantageous  treaty  of 
Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban,  removed  that  gallant  veteran  from  his  commantd-— 
and  by  establishing  the  **  Stockenstrom*'  system  of  policy,  eventually  led 
to  the  last  ruinous  war  of  1846 — 7  ; — though  want  of  space  permits  me 
not  to  enter  into  all  these  details,  diey  are  fully  given  in  the  undermen- 
tioned writings,*  to  which  the  Reader  is  referred  for  ample  information 
on  the  subject. 

*  See  "  Authentic  Becords  of  the  Cape,"  compiled  by  Donald  Moodie,  Esq« ; 
"Account  of  the  Kaffir  Irruption  of  1834— 5, "by  the  Editor  of  the  "Graham's  Town 
Journal"  (Godlonton)  with  the  "  Introductory  Remarks*'  to  the  same;  also  Chase's 
<*  Cape  of  Good  Hope.'*  But,  above  all,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Sir  Benjamin 
d'Urban's  admirable  letter  of  justification  to  Lord  Glenelg,  together  with  Colons 
now  Sir  Harry,  Smith's  communication  to  the  former  both  in  the  *'  Blue  Book,'^ 
containing  "  Parliamentary  Correspondence*'  for  1836 — 7.  relative  to  the  colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  letters  above  alluded  to,  are  in  themselves  a 
history  of  the  Kaffir  war  of  1835,  together  with  that  of  its  origin  «&d  causes  ^ 
dearly  exposing  at  the  same  time  the  fallacious  system  then  pursued  with  respect 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  together  with  the  intrigues  and  misrepresentattona 
which  led  to  such  misgoremnient ; — in  short,  these  documents  should  be  perused 
by  erery  one  interested  in  the  affiiirs  of  this  important  colony— doubly  important 
at  a  moment,  when  so  likely  to  become  the  grand  focus  of  emigration  f^om  the 
Holher  Conntiy. 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  MADAME  DU  BARRL 

BT  mjDUCr  OOSTEUiO. 

Part  II. 

Hie  Chatesn  de  liocieimes— How  Louis  XV.  passed  his  Time  there^Madame 
da  Bam*s  Costume — The  ContriTances  of  Ledonz — The  Baigneuse — Madame 
da  Barri's  Portraits— lioois  Hie  XV.'s  BreaScfasts— The  FaTourite's  Freedom 
of  6peecii»The  Pave  wax  CeHB—^Mon  efaer  FraDGe"~-FiDe  Sitoation  of 
Luciemiea— The  Library— The  Blue  Bed-room— Madame  da  Barries  Cook— 
Boavet's  Surprise— The  Visit  to  Chantilly— "Hie  New  Year's  Gift— The  Parody 
on  the  Lord's  Prayer— Dismissal  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul — Madame  du  Borri's 
Marriage  Project— Voltaire^  Compliments— The  Abhi  deBeaavais*  Sennon— 
The  Governor  of  liocieniiea— The  Midnight  Fetes— The  Kii^s  Illness  and 
Death — ^The  Lettre  de  Cachet— Madame  da  Bazri's  Sedusion— Her  Pardon — 
Her  Gratitude— Betrayal— Execution. 

Of  aJl  the  pesents  made  by  Louis  XV.  to  Madame  da  Barri,  tbe 
pftTilion  of  LudecMkes  expresses  most  clearly  what  were  tiie  frivolous  and 
miaous  tastes  of  the  royal  lover  and  his  beaatiful  mistress ;  it  is,  more- 
ovcsr,  the  only  one  that  has  survived  their  gmlty  intimacy.  Luciennes 
was  built  after  the  image  of  the  fantasy  whioh  in&piTed  it  The  mag- 
■ifioeot  tenderness  of  Louis  XIV.  for  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valli^re  created 
Versailles  ;  the  sensual  and  fsbded  passion  of  Louis  XV.  raised  the  pavi- 
lion of  Luciennes  ;  the  former  hi^  the  grandeur  of  a  sentiment, — the 
ktfeer,  the  petitesae  of  a  caprioe.  If  of  the  works  constructed  by  Louis 
XIV.  there  only  remained  the  Ora^ery  and  the  Baths  of  Apollo,  th^ 
would  alone  soffioe  to  re[»6sent  the  calmness  and  majesty  of  his  reign  ; 
were  Luoiennes  the  sole  vestige  of  the  follies  of  Louis  XV.^  it  would 
aearve  of  itself  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  the^  corrupt  manners  of  his 
time.  To  describe  Luciennes,  is,  therefore,  to  wipe  off  {he  dust  from  a 
picture  whidi  may  serve  hereafter  to  c(Hnpose  the  history  of  the 
•ighteenth  century. 

The  Pavilion  of  Luciennes,  or  Louveoiennes,  was  built  by  the  famous 
liicfaitect  Mansard  for  the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  the  legitimised  son  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  Madame  de  Montespan.  At  his  death,  his  son,  the 
Duke  de  Penthi^vre,  became  the  possessor  of  this  charming  domain,  and 
leeided  ^iuoie  for  a  considerable  period,  but  on  the  death  of  his  son,  the 
Piiiice  de  LambaUe,  he  took  an  aversion  to  the  place,  and  offered  to  sell 
it  to  Loms  XV.,  who  bought  it  for  his  mistress,  and  she  occupied  it,  not 
only  dumg  her  career  of  fortune,  but  up  to  the  time  of  her  tragical 
demi  in  1793.  It  was  at  Ludennes  that  the  Terroriats  came  to  seek 
and  eonduct  her  to  the  Abbaye,  and  &om  thence  to  the  scaffold. 

The  grounds  which  surround  the  ch&teau  are  of  limited  extent,  and 
ommg  to  linir  being  shut  in  by  the  Seine  on  one  side,  and  the  high  road 
bom  Marly  to  VersaiUes  on  the  other,  could  never  have  been  susceptible 
ef  mudi  extension.  From  tlus  want  of  space  there  resulted  an  incon- 
venienee  idiich  the  clever  fiivourite  knew  how  to  turn  to  advantage.  The 
ineonvenienoe  was  this,  that  the  king,  when  he  came  to  pay  ms  visits^ 
an  (he  nsk  of  bdug  met  within  its  narrow  precincts  by  some  courtier, 
or  of  being  seen  by  some  intrusive  servant.  It  was  necessary  to  avoid 
&is  at  whatever  coat,  for  without  some  degree  of  mystery  there  is  no 
a  trodi  felt  even  by  Louis  XV.     When  Madame  dn  Bani  took 
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possession  of  Ludennes,  she  shut  out  the  stables  and  all  the  offices 
beyond  the  walls,  and  suffered  nothing  to  be  seen  by  her  royal  lover  but 
the  ch&teau  which  she  occupied  and  the  celebrated  pavilion  m  which  she 
received  him.  But  her  system  of  isolation  did  not  stop  here.  During 
the  whole  time  that  she  remained  alone,  her  only  attendants  were  her 
negro  Zamore  and  one/emme  de  chambre.  Not  a  valet  or  servant  of 
any  description  was  visible,  and  the  solitude  was  as  complete  as  the 
approaches  to  the  seraglio  at  Constantinople :  nor  was  it  less  dreaded.  In 
the  retreat  of  Ludennes  nothing  troubled  the  impenetrable  calm  or  the 
egotistical  happiness  of  the  two  lovers,  who  gave  themselves  up^  without 
witnesses,  to  tneir  unalloyed  pleasure  in  this  terrestrial  paradise. 

To  give  a  perfect  account  of  Ludeimes  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the 
manner  in  wmch  a  single  day  was  passed  there  by  Louis  XV. 

On  his  arrival,  the  king  went  directly  to  the  ch&teau,  in  which  he 
only  remained  just  long  enough  to  adjust  his  dress,  a  little  out  of  order, 
perhaps,  from  the  exercise  of  travellmg  or  hunting.  This  toilette  took 
place  in  the  large  saloon,  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  terrace.  Here 
S^amore  dressed  his  hair,  brushed  and  powdered  him,  and  handed  him 
easier  shoes  to  walk  in  the  park.  In  summer  the  king  changed  his 
coat ;  and  after  taking  off  his  waistcoat  and  sword,  put  on  a  light  linen 
jacket,  and,  if  the  heat  was  great,  washed  his  face  and  hands  in  a  rich 
silver-gilt  ewer.  This  saloon,  which  was  very  lofliy,  was  most  luxuriously 
£tted  up  :  on  the  walls  were  four  large  pictures,  by  Vemet ;  and  on  the 
chimney-piece,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  were  vases  of  Diresden  china 
of  the  most  dedicate  fabric,  which,  at  a  later  period,  when  Ludennes  was 
dismantled,  found  their  way  to  London.  On  leaving  this  apartment^ 
Louis  XV.  proceeded  to  the  pavilion  of  his  mistress,  tmrough  an  avenue 
of  limes.  These  trees  have  disappeared,  all  except  a  small  double 
aUey,  still  very  pretty,  which  enables  the  visitor  to  reconstruct  the 
whole  plan. 

At  tne  same  moment  that  the  king  descended  the  steps  of  the  ch&teau, 
Madame  du  Barri  set  out  from  the  pavilion  to  meet  him.  Affairs  wore 
regulated  after  this  fashion,  though  etiquette  was  not  venr  rigorously 
observed  at  Ludennes,  and  this  was  but  a  fair  compromise  on  either 
hand,  Louis  XV.  bdng  King  of  France,  and  Madame  du  Barri  the 
handsomest  woman  in  his  dominions. 

Summer  and  winter,  Madame  du  Barri  wore  at  Ludennes  loose 
dresses  of  coloured  cotton  or  white  muslin,  which  permitted  her  arms 
and  beautiful  shoulders  to  be  visible;  her  waist  was  confined  by  a 
eordeUtrey  and  her  whole  appearance  may  be  imagined  by  recalling  the 
most  charming  figure  in  one  of  Watteau  s  pictures.  To  this  invariable 
costume,  of  iimich  the  king  was  passionately  fond,  she  added  a  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat,  ornamented  with  com-nowers  and  poppies,  and  in 
this  guise  she  welcomed  her  royal  guest  to  the  pavilion,  which  rieamed 
like  one  of  the  marble  temples  of  dd  Greece,  through  a  grove  of  orange 
trees,  taken  from  Marly  to  adorn  Ludennes.  These  robberies  com* 
mitted  upon  Marly  were  of  frequent  occurrence ;  whatever  was  rare  or 
beautiful  there  soon  found  its  way  to  Ludennes,  in  spite  of  the  re* 
monstrances  of  the  old  gardeners,  who  rigidly  adhered  to  the  old 
regime* 

The  pavilion  of  Madame  du  Barri  was  in  the  form  of  a  temple,  of 
miniature  site,  and  was  perehed  on  the  brink  of  a  miniature  precipice, 
of  which  the  steep  declivity  was  covered  with  the  softest  torf,  where  iti 
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teiTon  were  not  hidden  by  clumps  of  rhododendrons,  laurels,  laurestinas^ 
and  many  flowering  creepers.  It  was  built  in  the  course  of  three  weeks 
by  the  araiitect  Ledoux,  who  was  at  infinite  pains  to  satisfy  himself  and 
me  capricious  beauty  who  had  ordered  its  erection.  Amongst  the  many 
plans  which  he  conceived,  one  is  still  extant.  He  had  an  idea  of  raising 
m  front  of  the  pavilion  a  colossal  arch  of  red  brick,  broken  at  one  of  its 
extremities.  Through  the  opening  of  this  arch  would  have  been  seen 
at  a  distance,  and  as  it  were  at  the  end  of  a  telescope,  the  pavilion  of 
Ludennes,  with  its  dazzling  fa9ade,  its  four  columns  of  opal,  and  its 
aiiy  gallery.  This  was  a  thought  worthy  of  Italy,  even  with  the  archi- 
tect*s  own  Embellishments,  but  the  dimate,  little  better  than  our  own, 
and  affected  by  its  proximity  to  the  Seine,  afforded  him  little  scope  for 
indulginp^  in  long  perspectives,  and  renouncing  his  arch,  Ledoux  con- 
tented himself  wiQi  constructing  the  pavilion  such  as  it  remains  to  tins 
day,  with  its  gpraceful  form  and  fluted  Ionic  colimins,  crowned  by  an 
open  gallery. 

It  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  any  of  the  goddesses — Venus,  Juno,  or 
Diana — but  not  a  regular  dwelling,  for  it  requires  more  than  a  complai- 
sant imagination  to  see  in  it  a  habitable  house*  though  it  contained  a 
dining-room,  saloon,  bed-room,  kitchen,  cellar,  and  even  a  garret  But 
these  domestic  denominations  wrought  no  change  in  the  character  of  the 
building,  which  is  perfectly  Greek  within  as  well  as  without,  and  there- 
fore very  unfit  for  people  of  the  present  day.  All  the  principal  rooms  are 
areolar.  This  graceful  form — ^very  ill-adapted,  however,  for  modem 
famitnre,  is  the  sole  beauty  which  tney  have  preserved  after  the  lapse  of 
half  a  century.  There  is  no  longer  any  gilding; — no  glasses,  no  pictures 
lemiun — all  have  disappeared.  The  walls  alone  have  remained,  and  owing 
to  the  pavilion  having  been  almost  always  occupied,  are  in  good  preserva- 
tion. Between  the  brilliant  fetes  of  Madame  du  Barri  and  the  dramatic 
soirees  given  by  a  contemporaneous  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
tiie  last  occupant  of  Luciennes,  there  intervened  to  its  detriment  only  the 
dark  days  of  the  reign  of  terror,  the  place  having  always  been  the  pro- 
perty of  wealthy  and  distinguished  people. 

Baght  and  left,  on  the  outside  of  the  pavilion,  were  two  admirably  exe- 
cuted marble  statues  of  Ailegrain  ;  one  represented  a  nymph  leaving  the 
bath,  the  other  Diana  surprised  by  Actaeon.  The  poet  Guichard  wrote 
the  following  distich  on  this  charming  g^up  : — 

Sous  ce  marbre  imposteur,  toi  que  Diane  attire, 
Grains  le  sort  d'Acteon,  tu  vois  qu'elle  respire. 

The  statue  of  the  baigneuse  attested  no  less  strikingly  the  taste  of 
Madame  du  Barri  in  the  selection  she  made  of  the  works  of  art  which 
she  placed  at  Luciennes  before  the  eyes  of  the  king.  Hear  how  Diderot 
^)eaks  of  this  nymph,  writing  of  it  1767 : — **  Belle,  belle,  sublime  figure, 
la  plus  parfaite  ngure  de  femme  que  les  modemes  aient  faite.  La  critioue 
la  plus  severe  est  restee  muette  devant  eUe.  Les  belles  epaules !  qu'eUes 
soot  beUes  I  comme  ce  dos  est  potele  I  quelle  forme  de  bras  !  quelles  pre- 
deuses,  quelles  miraculeuses  v^rites  de  nature  dans  toutes  ces  parties)!  com- 
ment a-t-on  imagine  ce  pli  au  bras  gauche  ?  Ce  sont  des  details  sans 
fin,  mais  si  doux,  qu'ils  n'otent  rien  au  tout,  qu^ls  n'attachent  point  au 
d^ns  de  la  masse  ;  ils  y  sont  et  ils  n'y  sont  pas;  que  de  choses  ^ue  Ton 
sent  et  qu'on  ne  pent  pas  rendre !  J*ai  dit  que  la  sculpture,  cette  annee,  ^tait 
panvre.  Je  me  suistrompe.  Quand  elle  a  produit  une  pareille  figure,  elle 
est  ricbe.     Cette  statue  est  pour  le  roU'     He  should  have  said  for 
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Madame  du  BairL  Diderot  bas  said  mueii  more  on  the  subject^  wliwb 
ipe  have  not  space  to  transeribe  bere,  but  he  has  not  gone  beyond  the 
tnithy  and  posterity  has  confirmed  hia  opinion.  Many  an  English  tra- 
veller has  no  doubt  often  stood  before  ibis  statne,  now  in  the  seulptiae 
gallery  of  the  Louvre,  lost  in  admiration  of  the  lovely  haigneuse^  igoonmb 
of  whence  it  came^  and,  haply,  imagining  that  he  was  ganng  on  one  (^  the 
marvels  of  Greek  art  The  Louvre,  however,  ran  &  risk  of  losinsr  tbia 
treasure  only  a  few  years  back,  for  one  of  the  heirs  of  Madame  du  Barri 
commenced  a  law-suit  for  its  recovery,  but  it  either  flEuled  or  Madame  de 
Neuville,  the  claimant,  received  an  equivalent,  for  the  statue  is  stiH  in  the 
gallery. 

In  the  peristyle  of  the  pavilion  was  a  fine  bas-relief  by  Leeomte  of 
Bacchanalian  children,  of  exquisite  grace  and  harmonious  proportions. 

The  apartments  of  this  abode  are  few  in  number,  but  sufficiently 
spacious  to  allow  of  the  display  which  was  demanded  by  furniture  rich^ 
toan  was  ever  seen  at  Trianon,  at  Marly,  or  even  at  Versailles.  Before  we 
i^ak  of  the  interior,  it  ia  but  just  to  say  that  Madame  du  Barri  royally 
rewarded  the  architect.  Ledoux  was  named  inspector  of  the  salt-worica 
in  Franche  Comt6,  with  a  salary  of  8000  livres.  The  vesUbule,  winch, 
served  as  a  dining-room,  was  ornamented  with  pilasters  of  gray  marbL^ 
and  round  it  were  ranged  four  galleries  for  the  musicians  of  the  countesa 
on  her  gala  days.  In  the  same  hall  were  several  fine  pictures  by  Grenae^ 
who  was  commissioned  to  paint  them  by  Madame  du  Barri — her  full- 
length  portrait  by  Drouet,  and  her  bust  by  Pajou.  Madame  du  Barri 
must  have  been  surpassingly  lovely ;  we  may  believe  so  without  diffi- 
culty, since  her  enemies — and  no  man  or  woman  ever  had  so  many— 
who  have  attacked  her  birth,  the  virtue  of  her  mother,  the  reputaticMi 
of  her  father,  and  of  her  husband,  who  have,  in  short,  libelled  her  ia 
every  possible  way  in  every  public  print  in  Europe — all,  even  the  exe- 
cutiooer,  into  whose  hands  she  fell  at  last,  unhesitatingly  admitted  ber 
beauty.  And  how  beautiful  she  must  have  been  !  Those  who  have  not 
seen  her  portrait,  may  fancy  the  original  from  the  following  descriptioiL 
by  Madame  le  Brun  : — 

*^  Elle  etait  d'une  taille  moyenne;  des  cheveux  cendres  et  booclds 
comme  ceux  d'un  en&nt,  descendaieut  le  long  de  son  visage  d'une  coupe 
admirable.  Sa  gorge  etait  trds  forte,  mais  tr^s  belle,  et  ses  yeux  allonges^ 
jamais  ouverts,  lui  donnaient  quelque  chose  d'enfitntin." 

The  portrait  of  Madame  du  Barri  by  Drouet  (or  Drouais)  is  incon- 
testably  a  chef-d^ctuvre  ;  Vandyke  has  few  superior  to  it.  It  bears  the 
stamp  of  a  perfect  likeness,  and  this  merit  is  heightened  by  an  incompa- 
rable sweetness  of  drawing  and  colouring.  The  eyes  and  mouth  have  all 
that  sleepy  air  ascribed  to  them  by  Madame  le  Brun ;  the  forehead  is 
high  and  tair,  and  the  graceful  figure  is  enveloped  in  a  spedes  of  polka, 
(or  Rhingrave,  as  it  was  then  called,)  which  partially  opens  in  fron^ 
reveals  a  lace  frill,  and  a  snowy  bosom.  There  was  also  a  fine  portrait  of 
her  by  Madame  le  Brun  herself  which  is  still  at  Luciennes. 

Madame  du  Barri  was  not  only  beautiful,  but  her  beauty  was  endur- 
ing. In  1781,  at  six-and-thirty  years  of  age^  she  produced  an  impreasion 
on  the  Comte  d'Allonville— never  very  favourably  disposed  towards  her— 
which  be  thus  describes  in  his  Memoirs : — ^  I  saw  Madame  du  Barri  at 
the  time  of  her  going  into  Normandy  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Duke  de 
Briasac.  As  I  examin^  her  appearance,  I  could  not  at  all  reconcile  what 
I  YaA  read  of  her  and  what  her  countenance  eipresaed ;  not  the  sligphtest 
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tnoe  of  her  femwr  ooodition  {won  anden  itat)  was  observmble  in  the 
deeency  of  her  air,  the  gnu!e  of  her  mannen,  and  that  refined  bearing 
#qnaQ3r  remote  from  pr!&  as  from  hnmtlity,  from  lieenee  as  froaa  pmderj; 
the  sight  of  her  akxie  sufficed  to  relate  all  that  had  been  said  against  hoB. 
Moreover,  she  appeared  to  me  extremely  agreeaUe,  and  it  would  haye 
caused  me  no  surprise  to  learn  that  she  bad  awakened  new  passions^  as  it 
is  the  fact  that  she  has  acquired  many  real  friends." 

The  king  and  Madame  dn  Bam  delighted  in  break&sting  in  the 
ineetihuley  from  whence  they  obtained  a  magnificent  view  of  the  country 
in  the  direction  both  of  Versailles  and  St  Germain.  The  king  was  a 
great  fftmrmand,  and  ate  much  and  frequently  ;  he  was  passionately  fond 
of  champagne,  and  put  little  stint  on  his  enjoyment  of  Bordeaux,  a  wine 
which,  though  long  known,  had  only  recently  been  brought  into  fiishion 
fay  the  Duke  de  RidbeKeu.  Zamore,  the  young  negro,  waited  at  table 
in  the  costume  of  an  African  of  the  Opera  Comique,  with  a  head-dress  of 
leathers  of  divers  colours,  and  bracelets  and  anldets  of  solid  gold.  The' 
name  of  Zam<nre  was  given  to  him  by  Madame  du  Barri,  to  flatter  the 
vanity  of  the  author  ^  <'  Alzire  ;''  he  was  very  handsome,  and  scandal, 
which  was  so  rife  with  regard  to  the  fiivourite,  affirmed  that  he  was  one 
of  the  numerous  caprices  of  his  mistress.  Almost  all  the  dishes  that  were 
served  up  to  the  king  at  these  break&sts  were  flavoured  with  amber  or 
muak, — a  secret  in  cookery  introduced  by  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  but 
BOW  forgotten.  It  very  seldom  happened  that  these  repasts  ended 
without  the  king  bestowrag  some  rich  present,  a  parure  of  diamonds 
or  pearls,  or  some  magnificent  jewel,  on  his  mistress.  Though  defi- 
cient in  the  g^ndeor  and  generosity  of  his  grandfather,  Louis  XV. 
wae  a  perfect  king  in  the  eyes  of  the  women  on  account  of  his  gal- 
lantry m  small  matters.  He  it  was  who  set  the  fiashion  of  making 
j^esents  of  portraits,  snuff-boxes,  services  of  china,  rings,  medallions^ 
watches,  and  ail  those  pretty  objects  which  decorate  the  person  or  orna- 
ment the  boudoir. 

One  charm  there  was  about  Madame  du  Barri  full  of  novelty  for  the 
king  during  the  first  part  of  their  intimacy,  namely,  a  freedom  of  speech 
and  manners  which  was  a  perfect  relief  to  the  insipidity  of  his  former 
Rusfcresses  of  quality,  the  Chateawoux  and  Pompadours,  and  consoled 
him  for  his  monotonous  pleasures  at  the  Pare  aux  Cerfr.  He  was  en- 
dianted  with  the  laisBez-aUer  of  this  fearless  beauty,  who  spared  no  one 
as  she  passed  in  review  the  Court  of  Versailles.  All  were  mercilessly 
afaown  up, — princesses,  duchesses,  countesses,  every  one  of  whatever  rank 
who  by  their  jealousy  and  envy  declared  themselves  her  rivals.  She  re- 
vealed the  names  of  all  their  lovers  and  exposed  all  their  intrigues,  having 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  these  things  from  the  police  at  a  somewhat 
Ugh  price.  The  king  listened  eageriy  to  every  piquant  detail — ^with 
which  he  regularly  entertained  his  chosen  friends  at  her  peHi  lever. 

We  have  mentioned  the  Pare  aux  Cerfr, — ^a  few  words  only  are  neces- 
aaiy  in  making  further  allusion  to  it.  For  thirty-four  years  Louis 
X  V .  kept  up  this  strange  establislmient,  the  mere  name  of  which  can 
•earcely  be  uttered  without  shuddering ;  he  kept  it  up  to  the  period  of 
Us  death,  notwithstanding  his  numerous  mistresses,  notwithstanding  the 
latest  and  loveliest,  Madame  du  Barri,  who  never  spoke  to  him  on  the 
aabject,  a  proof  at  any  rate  of  her  tact.  The  Pare  aux  Cerfs  was  a 
remote,  iaolated,  melancholy  place,  whither  Louis  repaired  alone  at  night, 
to  indulge  in  pleasures,  or  ratner,  commit  crimes,  which  he  at  last  brought 
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himself  to  think  he  fully  atoned  for  hoth  towards  God  and  man  hv  the 
pensions  he  bestowed  on  the  victims  of  his  appetite.  The  cost  of  this 
nideous  den  was  nearly  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  francs  a 
month,  or,  for  the  time  it  lasted,  upwards  of  six  millions  sterling ! 

Louis  XV.  was  excessively  fond  of  the  strawberries  and  raspberries  of 
Luciennes,  which  are  still  so  celebrated  in  the  Parisian  fruit  markets.     In 
summer,  when  he  came  to  visit  her,  Madame  du  Barri  always  gathered 
him  a  plate-full  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  coffee  which  she  prepared 
herself  for  him  whom  she  called  her  dear  France^  the  name  she  had 
chosen  to  give  him.     After  breakfast  the  king  adjourned  to  the  salany 
and  there,  seated  in  an  easy-chair*  enjoyed  the  magnificent  view  which 
lay  spread  at  his  feet  beyond  the  waters  of  the  Seine.     The  scene  beforo 
him  was  calculated  to  awaken  a  thousand  associations.     On  the  horizon 
the  chateau  and  terrace  of  St.  Germain's  were  visible,  with  the  recollect 
tions  attached  to  them  of  Louis  XIL,  of  Francois  Premier,  and  Loub 
XIV.,  who  was  born  there.     On  the  right  rise  the  white  walls  of  Bougival, 
the  burial-place  of  that  famous  engineer,  Rennequin  Sualem,  who  in- 
vented the  marvellous  machine  at  iMarly,  which  carries  the  waters  of  the 
Seine  through  the  air  to  shower  them  m  the  bronze  basins  of  Versailles. 
To  the  left  is  Maisons,  the  residence  at  distant  periods  of  Voltaire  and 
Jacques  Lafitte.     A  little  nearer  is  Malmaison,  where  DeliUe  translated 
the  Georgics,  and  whither  the  Empress  Josephine  retired  after  her  divorce  ; 
Rue],  where  her  ashes  rest,  and  where  Richelieu  had  a  chAteau,  is  also 
visible.     Nanterre,  too,  the  native  place  of  Ste.  Grenevi^ve,  and  Vaulx, 
where  Francis  I.  was  suckled ;  besides  a  hundred  other  places,  all  of 
which  have  their  celebrity,  and  are  intimately  connected  with  the  history 
of  France  during  a  period  of  300  years.   Nor  were  the  treasures  of  art  with- 
in the  saloon  less  attractive, — at  least  to  the  lover  of  Madame  du  Barri,*- 
than  the  charms  of  external  nature.     It  was  distinguished  &om  all  the 
royal  apartments  by  the  exquisite  choice  of  all  the  objets  with  which  it 
was  decorated.     The  glasses,  floors,  walls,  pictures,  statues,  mouldings 
tables,  chairs,  hangings,  cabinets,  and  china,  were  all  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate workmanship  and  of  the  finest  taste.     All  the  models  and  types  were 
destroyed  as  soon  as  the  copies  were  created,  for  the  object  was  that  these 
chefs  aoBUvre  should  become  priceless,  and  so,  in  fact,  it  has  happeneds  for 
the  name  of  Madame  du  Barri  has  exercised  a  magical  influence  in  the 
market  of  curiosities,  the  value  of  every  thing  that  once  belonged  to  her 
having  increased  a  hundred  fold.     The  ceiling  of  the  saloon,  as  well  as 
of  the  bed-ehamber  and  library,  was  covered  with  rustic  pictures  by  Fra- 
gonard  and  Briard,  and  the  innumerable  statuettes  were  the  workmansb^> 
of  Pigalle  and  Pajou.     In  this  fairy  apartment,  all  the  ornaments  of 
detail, — the  chimney-pieces,  the  bolts,  the  chandeliers,  the  cornices,  the 
keys  and  the  handles  of  the  doors,  were  all  wrought  of  or  embellished 
with  the  finest  goldsmith's  work  ;  and  where  less  precious  metals,  such  ae 
iron  and  copper  were  employed,  the  skill  bestowed  on  their  manufju^tuie 
has  made  them  of  as  much  value  as  gold. 

When  the  king  had  sufficiently  amused  himself  at  the  windows  of  the 
saloon,  he  entered  the  library,  which  was  on  the  right  hand  side,  and  was 
fitted  up  with  the  same  magnificence  as  the  rest  of  the  ch&teau.  It  was 
adorned  with  several  choice  pictures  and  some  fine  sculpture :  amongst 
the  latter  were  two  small  statues  by  Vasse,  one  at  each  extremity  of  the 
library;  the  first  represented  Love;,  the  second,  holding  a  mask,  was 
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Deceit.  Nnmeroas  allegorical  bronzes  on  ebony  pedestals,  the  work  of 
Goati^resy  were  scattered  through  the  apartment 

The  fittings  up  of  this  splendid  room  were  of  the  richest  kind,  and  the 
wood  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  shelyes  and  bookcases  was  en- 
tirely of  cedar — ^the  real  cedar  of  Lebanon — the  same  sacred  wood  that 
Solomon  used  in  building  the  Temple ;  all  the  exterior  decorations  were  of 
pore  gold,  incrusted  and  wreathed  in  the  most  graceful  forms.  The  con- 
tents of  the  library  itself  were  characteristic  of  the  owner.  The  licen- 
laoos  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  needs  no  description,  and  here 
it  was  enshrined*  Amongst  the  least  reprehensible  were  the  ReUgieuae 
of  Diderot,  the  Poems  of  Boufflers  and  Piron,  the  PucelU  of  Voltaire, 
the  PoriefemUe  dun  DragoUj  and  the  Tales  of  Voisenon  and  Gr^ourt ; 
the  nature  of  the  rest  may  euily  be  divined.  They  were  all  superbly 
bound,  and  the  most  favourite  were  enclosed  in  covers  of  silk  and 
velvet*  strewn  with  fine  pearls  and  embroidered  with  the  cypher  and 
coronet  of  the  countess !  The  cost  of  these  precious  works  was  rendered 
still  more  costly  in  the  eyes  of  the  lovers  of  curious  collections  by  an 
additional  refinement  of  luxury.  Instead  of  the  engravings  which  ap- 
pear in  ordinary  copies,  Madame  du  Barri  caused  to  be  inserted  the  ori- 
ginal drawings  from  which  the  engravings  were  made — the  designs  of 
Boucher,  of  Chardin,  of  Lancret,  and  of  Watteau,  a  style  of  decoration 
which  greatly  augmented  their  value.  In  her  hours  of  leisure,  the  Sul- 
tana of  Luciennes,  reclined  upon  a  divan,  and  was  wont  to  beguile  the 
time  till  her  royal  slave  came  to  her  feet  by  reading  Zadig,  or  Candide^ 
oat  of  a  copy  worth,  perhaps,  10,000  firancs.  The  tempest  of  the  first 
revolution  bos  not  entirely  destroyed  these  books  of  a  class  which  baa 
been  rightlv  named  the  BibHotheque  Infemale;  from  time  to  time 
they  find  their  way  to  light,  and  are  eagerly  bought  up  by  those  in 
whose  eyes  the  beauty  of  the  ornament  which  surrounds  them  is  an  at- 
Inu^on  that  outweighs  all  other  considerations. 

The  sleeping-room  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  saloon,  and,  like  the 
library,  fitused  the  river.  Here  all  the  decorations — the  bed,  the  curtains, 
the  furniture,  the  carpet,  were  of  azure  velvet ;  the  ceiling  was  painted 
by  Briard,  and  represented  with  exquisite  skill  the  charms  of  a  country 
Im ;  the  fire-place,  which  took  the  form  of  a  golden  tripod,  stood  out  in 
brifffat  relief  against  a  chimney-piece  of  blue  porcelain — of  the  tint 
which  ia  only  g^ven  to  it  at  Sevres.  It  was  in  this  chamber  that  Madame 
da  Barri  conquered  the  last  show  of  opposition  which  the  king  some- 
times made  to  her  requests ; — ^here  he  could  refuse  her  nothing.  It  was 
in  thu  room  that  she  obtained  for  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon  the  privilege  of 
succeeding  Monsieur  de  Chaulnes  in  the  post  of  commandant  of  the 
ehewn&'l^erSt  an  appointment  in  some  respects  as  useful  to  the  holder  as 
that  of  minister,  for  it  afforded  the  opportunity  of  private  audiences  of 
the  king.  The  Duke  de  Choiseul  strongly  opposed  this  nomination,  but 
his  star  was  every  day  gprowing  paler  before  that  of  Madame  du  Barri, 
until  it  was  finally  eclipsed. 

It  was  on  this  triumphant  battle-field  she  put  that  daring  question  to 
the  king,  it  propos  of  a  new  cook  whom  she  had  resolved  to  send  away, 
although  master  of  his  craft,  because  he  resembled  the  minister. 

**  Sire,"  said  the  countess,  '^  I  have  sent  away  my  Choiseul ;  when  do 
yoa  mean  to  dismiss  yonrs  ?" 

The  minister's  time  was  now  at  hand  ;  all  the  notabilities  of  the  court, 
who  foresaw  bis  foil,  began  to  rally  round  the  mistress*     She  was  on  the 
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best  temiB  with  the  Coantefls  del'  Hdpital,  Ae  Msranise  de  Montmotenc^ 
ihe  Duchess  de  Mirepoiz,  and  the  DudMss  de  Vale&tmois,  and  her  in* 
fiuence  was  so  great  tliat  she  had  nearij  aoeomplished  a  maiiiage  hetweea 
the  Duke  de  BoiiteytUe  and  Mademoiselle  du  Bam,  sister  of  the  nmcf 
her  husband's  brother ! 

^  Even  more  infisllible  augurs  than  courtiers  of  ministerial  dianges— the 
financiers,  passed  over  to  the  nde  of  Madame  du  BarrL  Bouret,  the 
famous  millionaire,  g^ve  her  rojal  fitet  at  his  beautiful  pavilion  in  the 
forest  of  S^art,  and  after  a  noble  stag  hunt»  at  which  she  figmred,  aa  if 
ahe  had  been  a  queen,  he  prepared  for  tier  tiie  gallant  surprise  of  showing 
her  a  statue  of  Venus,  executed  by  Couston^  and  destined  as  a  present  frooa 
the  financier  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  features  of  the  goddess  being  the 
portrait  of  Madame  du  BarrL  The  Prince  de  Cond6  was  almost  the  (mlj 
one  who  stood  neuter,  and  his  neutrality  at  the  coldest  assumed  the  fom 
of  compliment.  There  is  one  story  told  of  him  whkh  belongs  entirely  to 
the  ei^teenth  century. 

The  prince  was  very  anxious  that  the  king  should  pass  a  few  days  at 
his  ch&teau  of  Chantilly^  and  his  majesty  agreed  to  go.  The  difficulty 
was,  how  to  send  out  the  invitations  to  the  ladies,  who  by  their  rank  and 
position  were  invariably  included  in  the  royal  visits.  To  invite  to  the 
same/efe,  in  the  same  ch&teau,  the  princesses  of  the  Uood  and  Madame 
du  Barri  was  an  outrage  at  once  on  etiquette,  on  rank,  and  birth  ; — ^not  to 
invite  the  favourite  was  a  formidable  peril.  To  invite  Madame  du  Bam 
and  leave  out  the  princesses  altogether  was  still  more  dangerous  !  In  this 
situation,  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with  that,  perhaps,  ever  befel  a 
courtier,  the  Prince  de  Cond4  begged  the  king  to  make  out  the  list  him- 
self of  the  ladies  whom  he  wished  should  accompany  him  to  Chantilly. 

*^  Invite  whom  you  please,"  said  Louis,  who  probably  guessed  at  the 
cause  of  his  embarrassment. 

Cond6  was  in  despair,  but  at  last  a  lucky  thought  struck  him.  The 
princesses  only  were  officially  invited,  but  in  the  evening  at  Chantilly  the 
king  was  joined  by  Madame  du  Barri,  who  returned  to  Luciennes  early 
the  next  morning.  This  courtier-like  manoeuvre  pleased  Louis  so  much 
that  he  went  several  times  to  Chantilly,  though  not  over  fond  of  the 
Cond^s,  but  he  dispensed  with  his  former  reserve,  being  publicly  accom- 
panied by  the  favourite,  who  travelled  in  a  carria^  that  had  cost  i^oarly 
two  millions  of  francs,  and  was  followed  by  two  owers  of  equal  magnin- 
cence,—  all  three  drawn  by  six  horses. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  kindness  of  disposition  which  charae* 
terised  Madame  du  Barri.  The  king  never  left  her  in  an  ill  humour,  for 
her  exactions  were  not  of  a  nature  to  ruffle  his  temper ;  all  she  ever  asked 
for,  beyond  the  dismissal  of  her  enemy  De  Choiseol,  was  a  place  or  a 
pension  for  one  or  other  of  her  friends.  She  had  it  in  her  power,  seated 
m  the  azure  alcove  where  she  govomed  the  man  who  governed  France,  to 
crush  the  Comte  de  Lauraguais,  who,  having  picked  up  a  mistress  at 
ihe  house  of  Madame  Grourdan,  paraded  her  from  Paris  to  Versailles,  and 
from  Compi^gne  to  Fontainebleau,  under  the  titie  of  Comtesse  du  Ton- 
neau ;  but  instead  of  this  she  preferred  asking  the  pardon  of  a  poor  giil 
condemned  for  infanticide,  and  that  of  the  Count  and  Countess  de  Lkmi- 
enne,  condemned  to  death  as  rebels. 

In  this  chamber,  which  was  so  rich  in  furniture  of  ebony,  rosewoo^ 
and  ivory,  in  pictures  and  in  china,  the  very  nails  employed  by  the 
workmen  cost,  it  is  said,  a  hundred  francs  a  piece  !     In  hjci,  no  prodir 
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of  thft  most  lareatire  imagiiMtioii  could  exiegerate  the  luxory 
was  MfBanderad  cm  tlieM  ftpurtneiits^  aad  for  vSa  reason,  that  tlie 
finronnte  asked  &>r  every  thing  the  thought  o^  and  the  king,  who  had 
mdj  to  imt  hia  hand  into  the  state  cofiers,  never  refused  her  any  thing. 

On  the  Ist  of  Janaary,  1770,  Madame  da  Bani  asked,  as  a  New 
Tear*8  gifib  for  **  les  loges  de  Nantes,^  that  is  to  say,  a  pension  of  40,000 
francs  a  year,  whieh  had  preTiouely  heen  enjoyed  by  the  Dnchess  de 
Lsnraraaia.  This  the  kiag  refuse^  and  ihe  faTomite  got  angry  ;  her 
aatond  diaraeter  deelared^itself,  and  she  cried  oat, 

'*  The  devil  take  me  if  ever  I  ask  you  for  any  thing  again  I" 

The  king  smiled. 

"  You  begin  the  year  badly,"  said  he ;  *'  however,  I  can't  help  it ;  I 
am  soriy  frar  Madune  de  JMirepoixy  to  whom  you  wish  to  give  this 
present,  but  it  is  already  promised/' 

**  And  to  whom,  sire  ? 

*^  To  yooTself,  madame  ;  it  was  the  New  Year's  gift  I  had  reserved 
fcryott.^' 

Such  were  the  king*8  refusals  ! 

But  pleaeuTe  was  not  always  the  only  guest  at  the  Chateau  de 
liiciennes.  Serious  sffiiirs  were  sometimes  discussed  there,  and  then 
the  Chancellor  M  aupeoa  was  sent  £ot.  It  vras  there  that  the  famous 
coup  tTStat  was  decided  on  against  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  which  was 
about  to  try  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon,  on  a  charge  of  extortion,  preferred  by 
the  Parliament  of  Brittany,  whereby  the  duke's  life  was  endangered. 
At  the  instance  of  Madame  du  Bani,  the  king  cavalierly,  and  without 
any  form,  intimated  to  the  Pariiament  that  proceedings  had  been  taken 
m  the  matter,  and  that  they  need  not  trouble  themselves  further  about  it. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  the  privileges  of  the  Parliaments  were  invaded; 
*— ikey  loudly  and  vehemently  resisted,  and  the  king  was  told,  and  truly 
told,  that  Madame  de  Grammont  incited  them  to  rebelliou.  From  that 
moment  Louis  XV.  never  spoke  ag^in  to  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  out  of 
the  oounciL  While  these  injudicious  steps — ^the  sure  forerunners  of  the 
revolution,  were  being  taken,  the  people  were  dying  of  hunger.  It  was  a 
year  of  hmiae,  and  there  were  many  of  them  in  France  in  uie  eighteenth 
century.  The  suffering  consequent  upon  it  originated  a  burlesque  upon 
the  Lord's  Prayer.     It  ran  thus  : — 

'*  Notre  pdre  qui  6tes  k  Versailles,  votre  nom  soit  glorifie  !  Votre 
r^gne  est  ^mnl^.  Votre  voloote  n'est  pas  plus  execut^e  sur  la  terre  que 
dans  le  ciel.  Bendez-nous  notre  pain  quotidien  que  vous  nous  avez  6t6 ; 
pardonnez  k  vos  parlemens  qui  out  sontenu  yos  inter^ts,  comme  vous 
pardonnez  k  vos  roinistres  qui  les  ont  vendues.  Ne  succombez  plus  aux 
tentations  de  Du  Barri ;  mais  delivrez-nous  du  diable  de  chancelier.  Ainsi 
soit-iL" 

All,  however,  that  could  be  spoken,  written,  published,  or  combined 
sgainst  the  favourite,  fiiiled  to  harm  her ;  her  authority  remained  un* 
shaken ;  and  Hnally  all  who  had  opposed  her,  except  one,  were  brought 
to  her  feet — and  she  pardoned  all,  even  the  Duchess  de  Grammont,  who 
was  content  to  sound  the  base  string  of  humility. 

We  have  said  there  was  one  exception, — ^this  was  the  Duke  de 
^pMnseul,  whose  hatred,  and  it  ia  the  most  honourable  fact  of  his  poli- 
tical life,  was  as  immoveable  as  it  was  intense.  Long  and  vainly  the 
favourite  tried  to  effect  his  overthrow,  but  the  duke's  honesty  and 
upright  dealbgs  pleaded  strongly  for  him  with  the  king.     At  length 
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Louis  yielded.  One  night,  in  this  very  azure  chamber,  vhere  he  who 
now  pays  it  a  visit,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  eighty  vears,  cannot  find  a 
chair  to  sit  on,  in  the  midst  of  more  than  Oriental  luxury,  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  countess  prevailed  over  the  king.  She  placed  a  pen  in  his 
old,  feeble  hand,  and  said  to  him,  *<  Write  I'*  And  the  king  tnus  wrote 
to  the  Duke  de  Choiseul : — 

"  My  Cousin, — ^The  discontent  which  your  services  cause  me  oblige 
me  to  exile  you  to  Chanteloup,  whither  you  will  repair  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  I  should  have  sent  you  further  ^ff,  but  for  the  particular 
esteem  I  have  for  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Choiseul,  in  whose  health  I 
am  much  interested.  With  this,  I  pray  to  God,  my  dear  cousin,  that  he 
may  take  you  into  his  holy  keeping.'' 

AH  Paris  was  excited  at  the  news  of  this  disgrace;  according  to 
custom  every  one  declared  that  there  never  had  been  a  greater,  a  more 
useful,  a  more  national  minister  than  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  now  he  was 
no  longer  in  office.  Two  hundred  thousand  persons  lined  the  roads  on 
the  day  of  his  departure,  and  expressed  their  regret  by  the  loudness  of 
their  acclamations.  His  exile  was  a  perfect  triumph,  greater  than  the 
accession  of  his  rival  the  Duke  d'Aig^illon,  the  favourite's  favourite. 

We  have  not  yet  quitted  this  famous  room,  where  opposite  the  bed 
hung  a  portrait  of  the  king,  in  a  frame  which  alone  haa  cost  ten  thou- 
sand fiuncs.  Beside  it  was  a  portrait  of  Charles  the  First  of  England, 
by  Vandyke,  purchased  from  the  Comte  du  Thiers  by  Madame  du  Barri 
for  eighty  thousand  francs.  It  was  said  that  she  had  this  picture  placed 
here  in  order  that  Louis  might  be  reminded  by  the  sight  of  it  of  the 
fate  that  was  in  store  for  him  if  ever  he  yielded  to  the  Parliaments. 

As  soon  as  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  was  displaced,  the  mistress,  or  rather 
her  brother-in-law,  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  the  first  act  of  Jean  du 
Barri  was  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  marquisate  of  Lille,  the  revenues 
of  which  amounted  to  a  hundred  thousand  livres.  The  countess  herself 
made  councillors,  generals,  bishops,  and,  finally,  a  minister,  her  dear 
Duke  d'Aiguillon,  that  famous  statesman  during  whose  ministxy  the 
partition  of  Poland  took  place  ! 

It  has  been  conjectured,  and  certain  memoirs  of  the  time  countenance 
ihe  idea,  that  Madame  du  Barri  entertained  at  this  period  the 
design  of  bein^  married  to  Louis  XV.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not, 
there  is  one  nict  with  regard  to  it  which  few  are  aware  of.  This 
is  her  request,  addressed  to  the  ChAtelet,  to  be  separated  de  corps  et  de 
biens  from  her  husband,  Guillaume  du  Barri  ;  a  record  of  this  applica- 
tion exists  amongst  the  secret  archives  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  ;  it  was 
made  twice :  m  the  first  instance  to  the  Ch&telet,  in  the  next  to  the  Par- 
liament. 

Her  demand  to  be  separated,  which  was  addressed  to  the  Ch&telet,  was 
worded  as  follows  : — *^  That  it  would  please  it  (the  Court)  to  order  that 
she  should  be  authorised  to  live  apart  from  her  husband,  to  avoid  the  ill- 
treatment  which  she  had  reason  to  fear  on  his  part,  and  frirther  to  see 
that  she  should  be  and  remain  separated  in  person  and  dwelling  from  the 
said  Comte  du  Barri,  prohibiting  him  from  using  violence  towards  her.*' 
There  is  no  likelihood  whatever  in  her  alleged  apprehension  of  ill-usage ; 
—it  is  much  more  probable  that  this  was  an  affair  got  up  between  them 
to  avoid  the  scandal  of  a  double  consent.  The  Ch&telet  decreed  the  fol- 
lowing judgment  :— 
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^  After  having  deliberated  on  the  aitides  preferred  by  the  parties,  we 
deelue  that  the  party  of  ChAteaa  (the  name  of  Madame  du  Barn's  ad« 
vocate)  shall  be  and  continue  separated,  in  person  and  dwelling  from 
B^gon  (the  name  of  the  advocate  of  the  husband),  prohibiting  £e  said 
ptrfy  of  Begon  to  haunt  and  frequent  her  ;  we  condemn  the  party  of 
Begon  in  costs.  Done  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Council,  this  27th  of 
Much,  1772.  (Signed) 

<<  DuFOUR,  Lieutenant  CiviL" 

By  the  brief  interval  of  time  between  the  decree  and  that  of  the  Par- 
liament, on  the  husband's  appeal,  at  a  period  when  judicial  forms  were 
proverbially  slow,  the  pressmg  motive  which  Madame  du  Barri  had  in 
obtaining  a  sentence  of  separation  may  fairly  be  judged  of.  At  the 
expiration  of  a  month  only,  the  Parliament,  which  was  the  final  court  of 
jurisdiction,  pronounced  the  following  sentence : — 

"  The  Court,  having  regard  to  the  proofs  resulting  from  the"*  inquiry 
made  by  the  party  of  Bimbert,  (the  name  of  Madame  du  Barn's  advo- 
bate),  and  domg  justice  to  the  appeal,  nullifies  the  same,  and  orders  that 
the  appeal  shaU  be  of  none  effect ;  condemns  the  party  Delignoux  (the 
husband's  advocate)  to  a  fine  of  twelve  livres  and  to  the  costs  in  the 
appeal.** 

This  scandal  upon  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  happily,  was  never 
realised ;  the  kings  steps  were  fast  hastening  towards  the  grave,  though 
without  any  reform  in  his  morals. 

Madame  du  Barn's  morning  receptions  at  this  period  of  her  greatness, 
were  such  as  might  have  become  a  princess  of  the  house  of  the  Medici. 
While  chancellors,  and  nuncios,  and  cardinals  attended  her  behests  as 
she  sat  in  bed  in  a  charming  deshabille,  she  carefully  examined  some 
picture  brought  in  by  Greuze  or  Vemet,  or  discussed  the  design  of  an 
aiguiere  with  her  engraver.  Her  ruelle  was  crowded  with  musicians, 
poets,  and  painters,  and  it  was  with  no  small  pride  she  read  to  them 
such  a  letter  as  this,  which  she  had  received  mm  the  philosopher  of 
Femey  :— 

^  Madame, — M.  de  la  Borde  m*a  dit  que  vous  lui  aviez  ordonne  do 
m'emfarasser  des  deux  c6t6s  de  votre  part. 

**  Qnoi !  deux  baisers  tur  la  fin  de  ma  vie ! 
Quel  passeport  vous  daignez  m'envoyer  I 
Deux  I  c'est  trop  d'un,  adorable  Egerie  : 
Je  serais  mort  de  plaiidr  au  premier. 

"  n  m'a  montre  votre  portrait ;  ne  vous  fachez  pas,  madame^  si  j*ai 
pris  la  liberte  de  lui  rendxe  les  deux  baisers. 

**  Tons  ne  pouvez  empecher  oet  hommage, 
FaiUe  tribut  de  qniconque  a  des  yeux. 
C*eBt  aux  mortelfl  d'adorer  votre  image  ; 
L*original  etait  fait  pour  les  dieux ! 

'*  J'u  entendn  plusieurs  morceaux  de  la  Pandore  de  M.  de  la  Borde  ; 
ils  m*ont  paru  Uen  dignes  de  votre  protection.  La  fiiveur  donnee  aux 
v^ritables  beaux-arts  est  la  seule  chose  qui  puisse  augmenter  I'edat  dont 
vonsbrilles. 

''Daignez  agreer,  madame,  le  profond  respect  d'un  vieux  solitaire 
dont  le  coeor  n  a  presque  plus  d'autre  sentiment  qui  celui  de  recon- 
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AKiioagh  Madame  dn  Bam  sever  attained  ^tte  legal  dignity  wUch, 
probaUy,  she  aimed  at,  her  power,  wlule  it  lasted,  was  supreme,  and 
Louis  XV.,  setting  aU  reserve  ande,  associated  h&  puhlioij  ia  ail  the 
ceremonies  of  €kd  comt,  where,  in  oommon  with  htmsel^  she  shared  die 
congratolations  mni  respect  offered  by  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the 
magistracy.  When,  for  instance,  the  inaugiiration  of  the  bridge  of 
Neuilly  took  place,  she  sat  with  the  long  uuder  a  velvet  canopy,  ia  tin 
absence  of  the  daophioess,  Maiie- Antoinette,  for  whom  the  fite  nad  been 
prepared,  but  who  absented  herself  finom  it  whoi  she  knew  that  Madame 
ou  Barri  was  to  be  present. 

The  &vonrite*s  triimiph  at  court  was  complete,  but  there  were  some 
beyoad  its  pale,  not  venal  or  anonymous  scribblers,  who  dared  to  speak 
iheir  minds  about  her.  The  most  courageous  was  a  certain  Abbe  de 
Beauvais,  who  attacked  her  boldly  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached  on 
Holy  Thursday  in  the  chapel  at  Versulles,  in  presence  of  the  whole  court 
The  litde  abbe  told  the  king  that  he  resembled  Solomon,  not  on  account 
of  his  wisdom  but  his  licentiousness,  and  pursuing  his  theme  reproached 
him  with  having  passed  from  one  degree  (^vice  to  another  till,  to  use  his 
own  words,  "  uavaitfinipar  dispuier  aux  passans  ies  restm  de  la  ear' 
ruption  pubUque**  Louis,  conscience-stricken,  refrained  from  punishing 
the  courageous  abb6  ;  he  even  rewarded  him,  bestowing  upon  him  shortly 
afterwards  the  bishopric  of  Senez. 

We  have  described  a  great  part  of  the  day  as  Louis  passed  it  at 
Luciennes  ;  before  it  draws  to  a  dose — as  well  as  the  long  reign  vrith 
which  he  cursed  his  country — we  shall  add  one  or  two  features.  In  frt}nt 
of  the  chateau  rose  a  noble  lime  tree,  a  century  old,  beneath  wbose 
branches  a  dozen  persons  might  shelter  ;  here  the  kipg  always  took  tea  or 
co£Fee,  and  it  was  under  its  shade  in  a  moment  of  gaiety  he  named  Zamore 
the  negro  servant  of  Madame  du  Barri,  Governor  of  Luciennes,  with  a 
salary  of  1200  livres,  and  the  Chancellor  Maupeou  was  obliged  to  afBx 
his  official  seal  to  the  appointment. 

It  was  on  this  spot  that  the  evenings  of  summer  were  spent,  and  when 
the  hour  for  separation  arrived  the  king  returned  to  the  chateau,  put  off 
his  costume  champitre,  resumed  his  royal  attire,  and  preceded  by  his 
Kislar  Aga,  the  black  governor  of  Luciennes,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  %£ 
the  countess,  walked  slowly  to  the  park  gate,  where  his  carriage  was  in 
waiting,  and  there  bade  a  final  adieu  to  her  idio  had  assisted  him  bo  well 
in  bearing  the  heavy  load  of  the  day,  for  fike  his  illustrious  predecessor, 
Louis  XV.  was  not  easily  amused  in  ms  old  age.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone, 
the  countess  welcomed  her  liberty  with  open  arms, — the  gilded  portals  of 
Luciennes  Iwere  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  festivities  of  the  court  of 
Luciennes  began  ;  the  park  and  chateau  were  one  blaze  of  liglit,  and 
mirth  and  revelry  were  prolonged  till  morning.  Then  were  realised 
the  fairy  scenes  which  Watteau,  and  Lancret,  and  Bouche,  have 
painted,  conferring  immortality  on  those  who  figured  in  them.  It  was  a 
pleasant  life  this,  and  lasted  for  six  summers,  but  at  length  the  much, 
dreaded  and  long  apprehended  day  came  ;  Louis  XV.  was  attacked  hj 
the  malady  which  his  prophetic  fears  assured  htm  would  prove  frital. 

The  death  of  his  bosom  friend,  the  Marquis  de  Chauvelin,  who  was  of 
his  own  age,  and  had  been  tlie  companion  of  all  his  pleasures,  wroug^ht  a 
vague  sense  of  terror  in  his  mind,  and  predisposed  him  for  the  disease — 
the  small-pox,  which,  according  to  Voltaire,  he  caught  from  mere  »ppre« 
hension,  though  others  affirmed  his  pleasant  vices  at  tiie  Parcauac  CcrfSj 
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-vera  die  aeddental  insinimeat  of  iiiB  pmiislnwnt.  The  fitvoiinite  dhm^^ 
to  die  condi  of  the  dyii^  mounrdi,  foreseeing  plainly  what  woold  he  her 
firte  'mhte^  her  royal  lover  was  no  more,  and  for  five  days  afiter  die  mortal 
sickness  struck  him,  and  long  after  all  hope  was  Ofcr,  she  lingered  by  his 
aide.  Then^  at  his  desire,  she  kft  Versailles  for  Rnel,  the  chateau  of 
the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon,  where,  the  comedy  being  not  yet  played  out^ 
she  kmskdi  die  beds  too  hard,  and  sent  the  foUowing  morning  to  Luci- 
ennes  for  softer  mattresses.  The  same  scene  was  witnessed  now  as  had 
been  exhibited  in  the  dying  moments  of  Lods  XIV.;  when  the  king 
vas  a  litde  better,  the  conrtaen  fioeked  to  Ruel  to  pay  their  ooort  to  die 
countess,  when  unfavourable  symptoms  returned,  the  road  to  Ruel  became 
a  desert.  At  last  the  curtain  fefl.  The  king  died,  and  on  die  same  day 
the  Duke  de  la  Viilli^re,  Madame  da  Barn's  best  friend,  was  die  bearer 
to  her  of  a  lettre  de  cacket,  exiling  her  to  die  abbey  of  Pont-anx-Dames, 
near  Meaux.  Philosophy  was  not  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  oountess'a 
character ;  her  langui^  on  the  oocasion,  which  we  do  not  venture  to 
tnmslate,  was  enmgetic,  but  coarse : — 

**  A  pretty  reign  this  is  like  to  be,"  she  cried,  *^  which  begins  widi  a 
UUre  de  cachet  I* 

Her  brodier  in-law,  Jean  du  Barri,  saved  himself  inoondnendy  by 
flying  to  Switzerland ;  her  husband.  Count  Guillaaime,  was  not  so  lucky; 
he  was  assailed  by  die  pc^pulace  in  Toulouse,  and  nearly  beaten  to  deadi. 
The  D*Aiguillons  were  overwhelmed  with  disgrace. 

But  the  severity  shown  to  Madame  du  Bvri  was  less  real  than  appa* 
lent  ;  it  was  radier  a  consolation  than  a  punishment.  In  addresnng  the 
order  for  her  exile,  the  tender-hearted  and  indulgent  Louis  XVI.,  wrote 
that  ^'  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  attadiment  of  his  g^ndfather  for  her, 
diat  he  would  care  for  all  her  wants,  and  that  she  need  have  no  fear  for 
the  future."  But,  however  the  blow  might  be  softened,  it  was  too  heavy 
lor  the  &vourite  to  bear  widi  equanimity,  and  it  was  with  tears  of  the 
bitterest  sorrow  she  bade  adieu  to  Ludiennes,  to  bury  herself  in  a  cloister 
at  the  age  of  tlurty-three ! 

The  reception  she  met  widi  at  Pont-anx-Daroes  was  a  kind  one ;  the 
king  s  orders  had  ensured  her  every  attendon.  Her  arrival  was  a  marvel 
to  ue  young  pensionnairei  who  y^ete  being  educated  there ;  their  curiosity 
was  indulged,  and  they  flodced  to  see  the  woman  whose  name  had  pene- 
trated even  to  the  recesses  of  a  convent. 

^  lliis,  then,  is  Madame  du  Bani,"  they  exclaimed,  widi  clasped  hands, 
staring  eyes,  and  open  moudis  ;  ^  it  is  really  you,  Madame  ?" 

'^  Yes,  children,  it  is  I  indeed,*'  she  replied,  extending  her  white  hand 
to  be  kissed,  as  had  been  her  wont  while  sdll  the  favourite.  She  soon 
became  Iriends  widi  all  around  her,  and  that  her  natural  disposidon  was 
good  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  her  so  speedily  acquiring  the  con- 
fidence and  regaid  of  the  pious  reclnses.  It  was  while  in  this  solitary 
abode  that  she  wrote  the  following  letter  on  s(Kne  matter  of  business, 
which  we  give  verbatim  as  a  specimen  of  her  style  and  orthography.  The 
original  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  de  Dolomieu* 

<<  Du  Pont-aux-Dames,  le  ]7. 
'*  J'u  recu  votre  lettre  monneur  et  je  suis  tres  sensible  a  tout  oe  quelle 
eondent  d  obligant  je  prie  M.  du  Fauga  qui  vous  remetra  ma  lettre  de 
voubir  bien  ce  charcher  de  retirier  tous  les  mois  la  some  que  voos  ma 
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mandes  dev<Mr  me  reyeDir  que  j'enTerai  ensuite  retirer  ches  lui  Ion  qall 
ne  cera  plus  a  Paris  j'enverai  tout  bonement  chei  vous  ou  come  toos  le 
dites  je  tirerai  des  mandats  sy  jeD  et  besoins  je  renvoye  le  modeie  de 
Yotre  quitance  que  jai  copiee  ezactement. 

'*  Jai  rhonneur  d'etre  avec  une  parfidte  esttme  monsieur  yotre  tres 
humble  et  obeissante  servante. 

"DUBABT," 

The  conduct  of  Madame  du  Banri  while  at  the  conrent  of  Pont-anx- 
Dames  was  perfect.  She  performed  all  her  derotions  scrupulously,  and 
Ibtened  to  the  remonstrances  addressed  to  her  with  exemplary  submission, 
and  after  a  year's  residence  succeeded  in  completely  eaifying  the  food 
sisters.  The  abbess  was  so  touched  by  her  fervour  that  she  permitted  the 
fair  recluse  to  have  a  cell  fitted  up  for  her  by  the  ingenious  architect  of 
Luciennes ;  Ledoux  was  delighted  at  being  again  employed  by  her,  and 
executed  his  work  in  a  way  to  charm  the  Chevalier  Pamy  and  M.  de 
Bouf&ers,  who  paid  a  yint  to  its  inmate.  The  kine  and  queen  were  told 
of  Madame  du  Barn's  new  pavilion,  and  smiled ;  they  had  no  enmity  in 
their  hearts  against  her,  and,  after  a  short  continuance  of  her  detention 
she  was  liberated,  and  left  the  convent  of  Pont-aux-Dames,  loved, 
cherished,  aud  regretted  by  the  pious  sbters.  She  never  forgot  them,  but 
as  long  as  she  lived  continued  to  send  them  marks  of  her  affection  and 
latitude.  Her  liberty,  however,  was  not  her  elevation.  The  king  re- 
stored her  all  her  property  and  pensions,  and  even  paid  her  debts,  but  the 
fates  of  V^ersailles  were  never  opened  to  her  again.  Here,  therefore,  her 
istoiy  maybe  said  to  close,  for  such  is  the  condition  of  those  who  live  on 
royal  favour  that  its  withdrawal  is  the  extinction  of  their  life  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  Although  as  rich,  or  nearly  so,  as  under  Louis  XV.,  and 
still  more  beautiful,  for  the  beauty  of  intelligence  was  now  added  to  the 
merely  physical  charms,  she  was  almost  entirely  forgotten  during  the 
nineteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Lotus  XVL 

After  quitting  the  convent  she  purchased,  partly  with  the  money  given 
by  Monsieur  for  her  house  at  Versailles,  a  property  at  Saint- Vrain,  situated 
between  Orleans  and  Paris,  whither  she  went  to  live  with  the  Duke  de 
Cosse-Brissac,  her  most  faithful  friend,  and  the  Mend  to  whom  she  was 
most  faithful.  But  she  did  not  continue  to  reside  at  her  new  abode.  She 
yearned  for  her  old  home  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  court.  She  wrote 
to  M.  de  Maurepas,  and  the  king's  permission  was  obtained  for  her  to 
return  to  Ludennes.  With  what  eageness  she  returned  thither  need 
not  be  told.  Her  position  was  changed,  but  she  was  still  a  beauty  and 
passably  rich,  and  she  did  not  lack  society.  At  Luciennes  were  again 
gathered  together  La  Harpe,  and  Marmontel,  Boufflers,  Colardeau,  and 
Beaumarchais,  and  hither  also  came  newer  g^sts,  the  philosopher  Frank- 
lin, the  quack  Cagliostro,  the  Emperor  Joseph,  and  the  ambassadors  of 
Tippoo-Sahib.  But  the  pleasures  of  Luciennes  could  not  suffice  for  her 
who  had  reigned  at  Versailles,  and  towards  Versailles  her  humid  eyes 
were  constantly  turned. 

*<  When,  when  shall  I  return  to  Versailles  ?"  was  her  constant  excla- 
mation. 

**  And  to  what  purpose  ?''  asked  De  Cosse.  **  The  queen  is  calum- 
niated there  as  much  as  you  were  yourself.  The  notables  are  there 
•craping  with  their  nailed  shoes  the  marble  flags  where  your  feet  have  so 
lightly  trodden.    Perhaps  you  are  ignorant  what  a  notable  is !    He  is 
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one  who  wishes  to  examine  the  affairs  of  the  country,  whose  desire  is  that 
the  king  shall  not  goveni,  the  queen  have  no  lovers,  and  her  consort  no 
mistresses." 

*'  Is  it  possible  !  Oh  mon  Dieu  V*  sighed  the  fair  countess  in  astonish- 
ment. 

*'  Quite  true,**  replied  De  Cosse  :  ''  and  now,  do  you  still  wish  to  go  to 
Versailles  r 

'^  Mais  oui,"  was  the  constant  reply. 

Madame  du  Barn,  however,  never  went  there,  though  the  Duke  de 
Choiseul  was  dead.  The  political  horizon  wore  an  aspect  of  deeper 
gloom  than  had  ever  been  seen  before ;  the  revolution  was  at  hand.  The 
dinner  of  the  gardes-do-corps  took  place,  and  such  as  were  not  massacred, 
remembering  Luciennes,  sought  shelter  there.  Madame  du  Barri  gave 
it  freely,  and  the  generous  act  by  which  she  endangered  her  own  safety, 
disarmed  whatever  lingering  sentiment  of  dislike  that  still  dwelt  in  the 
bosom  of  Marie  Antoinette.  She  sent  to  thank  her,  and  Madame  du 
Barri  wrote  in  reply : — 

*''  These  young  men  feel  no  other  regret  than  that  of  not  having  died 
for  a  princess  so  worthy  of  all  homage.  What  I  have  done  for  these 
brave  men  is  much  below  their  deserts.  I  console  them,  and  I  respect 
their  wounds,  when  I  think  that,  but  for  their  devotion,  perhaps  your 
majesty  might  have  ceased  to  exist.  Luciennes,  madam,  is  yours  ;  is  it 
not  your  kindness  that  has  restored  it  to  me  ?  All  I  possess  came  from 
the  royal  family,  and  I  have  too  much  gratitude  ever  to  be  unmindful  of 
it.  The  late  king,  with  a  sort  of  presentiment,  compelled  me  to  accept  a 
thousand  precious  objects  before  he  sent  me  from  him.  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  offering  you  this  treasure  at  the  time  of  the  notables  ;  1  now 
eagerly  renew  that  offer.  You  have  so  many  expenses  to  meet,  and  so 
many  benefits  to  confer.  Permit  me,  I  conjure  you,  to  render  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar's." 

The  queen  did  not  accept  this  offer,  but  from  that  moment  every 
shadow  of  enmity  was  banished  from  her  bosom. 

The  two  last  scenes  of  Madame  du  Barries  life  now  arrest  our  atten- 
tion ;  the  robbery  of  her  diamonds, — and  her  visit  to  England,  whither, 
it  was  said,  she  went  in  search  of  them.  Some  have  believed,  and  many 
still  believe  in  this  robbery  ;  others,  both  royalists  and  republicans,  deny 
it  altogether,  and  affirm  that  she  only  went  to  London  to  distribute 
money  amongst  the  emigrants.  The  last  version  is  the  only  true  one. 
She  made  four  journeys  successively  to  England,  and,  on  the  third 
occasion,  all  her  friends,  English  as  well  as  French,  advised  her  not  to 
return  to  Paris,  pointing  out  the  danger  she  incurred. 

'*  You  are  safe  here,**  they  said,  "  and  have  enough  to  live  in  affluence; 
remain  with  us  till  a  better  time  arrives." 

But  she  was  deaf  to  their  prayers,  and  quitted  England.  She  had  one 
strong  motive,  it  was  true,  for  visiting  France ;  her  lover,  the  Duke  de 
Brissac,  was  still  at  Luciennes.* 

*  In  the  recently  published  **  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole  to  the  Countess  of 
Ostory,"  we  have  the  following  anecdote  of  her  presentation  to  George  III. 
Writing  on  September  30.  1791,  he  sajs  :— "I  have  scarce  a  newer  anecdote  to 

send  yon,  madame.  but  that  old  Q presented  Mad4me  du  Barry  to  the  king 

on  the  terrace  at  Windsor,  and  the  King  of  England  did  not  turn  the  same  side 
that  the  late  King  of  France  used  to  turn  to  her,  but  the  reverse,  as  he  told  Lord 
Onslow  himaeUl" 
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The  fatal  year  179S  was. at  band.  One  eyeniag,  while  she  was  at 
Luciennes,  listeniDg  beneath  her  myrtle  groves  to  the  sioister  mnnzuiii 
of  the  capital^  collecting  all  the  rumours  that  flew  past  Mont  Valeriai^ 
she  heard  footsteps,  Toiees^  and  shouts  o£  laughter;  she  was  afiraid,  and 
called  for  Brissac 

<<HereheisT'  died  a  voice;  ''take  his  head  first  I'* 

And  immediately  at  her  feet  was  thrown  the  bleeding  head  of  hsr 
loyer,  the  Duke  de  Cosse-Brissac*  He  had  first  been  assaasinated  at 
Versailles  by  those  who  were  sent<  to  condnot  him.  to  Orleans  wlititt  he 
was  to  be  brought  to  trial* 

Will  it  be  believed  tibat  this  woman».wlia  has. been  accused  of  so  mndi 
weakness,  and  timidity,  had  the  ooor^ge  to  go  a  fonrdi  time  to  England 
to  carry  money  to  the  emigzants,  and  the  still  greater  ooun^  to  veost 
the  strenuous  efibrts  which  were  made  to  retain  her  there  ?  It  was  this 
last  expedition  that  compromised  her.  She  had  been  followed  by  epie% 
who  had  discovered  her  intrigues  with  the  royalist  party,  and  witn«Med 
her  interviews  with  M.  de  Calonne.  She  recrossed  the  sea,  and  returned 
to  Luciennes,-— now,  alas  I  without  a  charm  in  her  eyes.  Moreover,  all 
the  inhaUtants  o£  die  commune,  whom  she  had  fed  and  clothed  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  were  her  enemies.  The  treacherous  black-faoed  and 
blacker^hearted  slave,  Zamore,who  owed  his  verv  existence  to  her  kindnesi^ 
excited  the  terrorists  against  her,  and  an  Irishman,  named  Grieve,  de- 
nounced her  at  the  instigation  of  the  infiunous  negro.  She  was  im- 
{risoned  for  ten  weeks  in  Sainte  Pelagic  before  being  brought  to  trial, 
ut  that  trial  was  brief  enough.  She  appeared  before  the  revoludonary 
tribunal  on  the  17th  Frimaire  (7th  of  December),  1793,  and  her  case  was 
brought  on  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the  three  Dutch  bankers, 
Vandeny ver,  father  and  sons,  accused  of  some  of  the  crimes  which  were 
laid  to  her  charge.  The  examinations  lasted  during  three  sittings.  Her 
counsel  was  Chauveau  Lagarde ;  the  act  of  accusation  was  drawn  up  by 
Fouquier-Tinville.  She  waa  condemned  to  death  tc^ther  with  the 
Vandenyvers.  In  the  sentence  it  is  stated  that  she  waa  in  her  forty** 
second  year;  this  is  an, error  which  has  been  frequently  repeated.  She 
was  bom  in  174^  and,  being  executed  ia  1793,  had  attained  her  forty- 
ninth  year. 

When  she  heard  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced,  she  uttered  a  ter- 
rible cry,  and  fiunted.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night  On  the  following 
morning  she  waa  thrust  into  the  common  cart^  the  *'  tombopeau  d*^galit6, 
as  it  was  called^  to  be  taken  wUh  the  bankers  to  execution.  She  waa 
pale,  trembling,  and  half  dead  with  fright ;  and,  aashe  past  through  the 
crowd  of  savage  peo|>le  colleoted.for  the  dail;^  hecatomb^  she  supplicated 
them  for  pity.  This  has  been  made  a  subject  of  r^roach  to  her,  as 
if  the  fear  she  felt  was  a  token  of  cowardice.  It  was  not  death  she 
feared,  that  she  had  shown  when  she  devoted  herself  for  her  friends,  but 
what  she  dreaded  was  the  manner  of  it.  Take  away  this  fear  from  a 
woman,  and  what  remains  but  a  hideous  Amaaon  ?  This  sentiment 
completea  the  picture  of  one  so  tender-hearted  as  Madame  du  Barri.  It 
pursued  her  to  the  last;  even  on  the  scaffold  she  cried  out  to  iSb» 
executioner:—' 

<<  Encore  ua  moment^  Monsiettr  la  Bourremil Encore  un  moment| 
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A  VISIT  TO   THE  BATTLE-FIELDS   OF   CRESSY  AND 
AGINCOURT. 

ur  xjiTTKu  AnPMtsffW)  TO  a.  r.  smitb,  xsq. 

Bt  EL  L  LoNo,  Esq. 

LETTEB  IIL 

THX    BATTLE* 

AccORDiKO  to  the  manuscript  of  Froissart,  preserved  in  the  library  at 
Amiens,  and  cited  by  M.  RigoUot,  the  army  of  Philip  of  Valois  was 
composed  of  20,000  men-at-arms  (armures  ae  fer  h  cheval)^  and  up- 
wards of  100,000  infimtry,  represented  as  troops  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion— dtizensy  levied  in  haste^  and  peasants,  compelled  by  fear  to  range 
themselves  under  his  banners ;  besides  these,  there  was  a  strong  body  of 
Crenoese  cross-bowmen,  variously  stated  at  from  6000  to  16,000  men. 
Great  expectations  seem  to  have  been  formed  of  this  corps ;  they  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  marksmen,  as  well  as  the  best  sailors,  in  the 
world ;  and,  under  their  commanders,  bearing  the  great  names  of  Doria 
and  Giimaldi,  were  intended  as  a  match  for  the  terrible  archers  of  Eng- 
land. In  addition  to  the  attendant  kings,  auxiliary  princes,  and  a  tumul- 
tuous rabble  of  nobles,  there  appeared  in  arms,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  sundry  priestly  warriors — John  of  Vienna,  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  brought  up  all  the  ecclesiastical  troops  of  that  city ;  while  such 
was  the  martial  energy  of  Hugh,  Abbot  of  (jorbie,  that  he  appeared  at 
the  head  of  500  men^  although  bound  by  the  service  of  his  abbey  to  fur- 
nish the  humble  contingent  of  merely  deux  sommiers  estoffis  des  sommes, 
sacs  ei  bahuts. 

At  the  first  dawn  of  morning,  on  the  fatal  26th  of  August,  Philip 
celelntited  mass  and  received  the  sacrament  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen, 
at  Abbeville,  and  then  caused  the  gates  of  the  town  to  be  throvm  open  to 
his  impatient  army.  The  distance  before  them  in  order  to  reach  the 
EngUsn  camp  might  be  about  twelve  of  our  miles — and  we  may  dispense 
with  the  imagination  of  some  writers,  who  make  Philip,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  his  enemies  were  still  in  the  direction  of  Blsmquetaque  and  La 
Crotoy,  describe  a  circuit  by  way  of  Noyelles  and  Le  Titre. — It  is  in- 
oonceivable  that  Philip,  halting  a  whole  day  at  Abbeville,  could  have  been 
uninformed  of  the  march  of  Edward  from  the  Somme,  and  of  his  subse- 
quent position  at  Cressy — upon  Cressy,  therefore,  the  movements  of  the 
French  forces  were  directed  with  a  precipitation  and  want  of  discipline 
which  may  be  noted  as  the  first  of  many  errors  committed  during  the 
day.  Philip's  immense  army  had  too  many  chiefs,  and  more  individuals 
than  soldiers;  and  his  recommendation,  delivered  overnight  to  his  barons^ 
to  preserve  courtesy  and  unanimity  one  towards  another,  was  as  little  re- 
ganled  as  his  other  orders  by  a  set  of  turbulent  seigneurs,  full  of  feuds, 
and  jealous  of  each  other  to  a  degree.  "  There  was  no  man,"  as  we  read 
in  Hollingshedt  *'  though  he  were  present  at  the  jomie,  that  could  ima- 
gineor  show  the  troth  of  the  evil  oraer  that  was  among  the  French  party, 
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and  yet  they  were  a  marvellous  great  number."  This  tumultuous  army 
was  marshalled,  if  we  follow  the  authority  of  the  '^  Chronique  de  Flan- 
dres,"  like  that  of  the  EDglish,  in  three  battles  or  divisions,  exclusive  ef 
that  of  the  Genoese  archers.  The  king's  brother,  the  fieiy  d'Alen9on, 
led  the  first,  the  other  two  were  arrayed  under  John  of  Hainault  and  the 
king — of  these,  if  there  were  two,  it  seems  that  Philip  in  person  com- 
manded the  second. 

The  Siros  of  Aubigny,  Beaujeu,  and  Noyer,  together  with  a  distin- 
gmshed  cavalier,  Le  Moine  de  BasMe,  had  been  despatched  by  Philip  to 
reconnoitre  his  adversaries,  or,  in  the  quaint  words  of  Froissart,  "  pour 
regarder  sur  le  pagsJ*  Bas^le  informed  the  king  that  the  English  army 
instead  of  being,  as  many  believed,  in  full  retreat,  was  drawn  up  in  good 
order,  and  awaited  his  approach  with  a  firm  appearance.  He  strongly 
urged  the  necessity  of  postponing  the  acdon  until  the  enstiing  day,  in 
order  to  allow  of  time  to  the  troops  for  the  purpose  of  refreshment  and 
repose.  Nor  was  Philip  himself  averse  to  follow  this  sage  counsel.  Orders 
were  despatched  to  stop  the  march  of  the  advanced  g^ard,  which,  from 
impatience  or  mistake,  had  already  put  itself  in  motion.  But  it  was  vun 
to  call  halt  "  in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  Denis."  The  Count  d'Alen9on, 
who  followed,  burning  with  ardour  to  begin  the  engagement,  continued 
his  progress  ;  the  advanced  guard,  which  had  halted,  resumed  their  move- 
ment on  perceiving  Alen9on's  corps  still  marching,  under  an  impression 
that  the  order  had  been  countermanded ;  and  now  the  *'  grand  seigneurs'* 
displayed  their  foolbh  vanity  in  attempts  to  outstrip  each  other.  The 
crowd  became  perfectly  unmanageable,  and  arrived  in  the  face  of  their 
enemies  in  the  greatest  possible  £sorder.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
line  of  battle  was  formed  regularly,  but  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe 
that  after  turning  the  source  of  the  Maye,  and  following  the  "  Chemin 
de  I'Arm^e,"  the  French  troops  took  up  a  position  ^vith  £Istr^«s  les  Cressy 
in  the  rear  of  their  centre.  The  chroniclers  have  been  careful  to  note  the 
circumstance  of  an  extraordinary  flight  of  crows  which  hovered^over  both 
armies.  Ravens  and  carrion  crows  do  not  assemble  in  such  numbers  ;  and 
rooks,  as  far  as  I  could  perceive,  are  not  to  be  found  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  so  that  this  "  corvorum  exercitus"  is  unquestionably  marvellous ; 
although  as  an  augury  *'  nothing  came  of  it,"  to  use  Dr.  Johnson's  expres* 
sion,  for  it  was  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  two  armies  was  the  object 
of  the  omen.  A  more  important  phenomenon  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
which  took  place  at  the  time ;  but  even  that  prodigy  passed  away  un- 
heeded by  the  combatants;  unHke  that  "kind  of  night-battle"  between 
the  Lydians  and  Medes,  six  centuries  before  our  era,  when  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  struck  terror  into  the  contending  armies,  and  separated  them 
in  mutual  consternation. 

A  third  event  is  recorded,  of  common  occurrence,  indeed,  but  on  this 
occasion  greatly  serviceable  to  the  English  army.  The  day  was  un- 
commonly hot  and  sultry,  and  a  thunderstorm  burst  immediately  over 
the  field  of  battle,  and  tne  rain  descended  in  torrents.  The  unfortunate 
Genoese  were  inundated,  and  their  bowstrings  rendered  almost  un- 
serviceable, while  those  of  the  English  archers  had  been  carefully  pre- 
served from  wet  by  being  placed  in  their  helmets.  It  was  now  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  storm  passed  off,  and  the  sun  shone  forth  fiercely^ 
darting  his  beams  immediately  into  the  eyes  of  the  Genoese,  while  they 
fell  harmlessly  upon  the  backs  of  the  Kiglish.    Philip,  rendered  perfectly 
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forious  at  the  night  of  a  hoBtile  army  upon  the  soil  of  France,  gave  orders 
for  an  immediate  attack,  and  the  Genoese  crossbows,  who  were  in  the 
front  line,  were  commanded  to  begin  the  assault  Exhausted  with  heat 
and  hunger  and  the  fatigue  of  a  long  march,  they  implored  a  moment  of 
repose,  ''saying  to  their  constables,  '  we  be  not  well  used  in  that  we  are 
commanded  to  fight  this  day,  for  we  be  not  in  case  to  do  any  great  feat 
of  arms,  we  have  more  need  of  rest'  ^  These  words  came  to  the  hearing 
of  the  Earl  of  Alen9on,  who  said, ''  A  man  is  well  at  ease  to  be  charged 
with  such  a  sort  of  rascals,  that  &int  and  fail  now  at  most  need."  It 
was  now  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and,  to  continue  the  extract  from 
Hollingshed,  who  is  expressive  and  animated,  and  by  his  old  language 
increases  the  zest  of  his  description,  we  read,  "  When  the  Genoese  were 
assembled  together,  and  began  to  approach,  they  made  a  great  leap  and 
ciy,  to  abash  the  Englishmen,  but  they  stood  still,  and  stirred  not  at  all 
fer  that  noise.  Then  the  Genoese  the  second  time  made  another  leap 
and  huge  cry,  and  stepped  forward  a  little,  and  the  Englishmen  removed 
not  a  foot.  The  third  time  again  the  Cfenoese  leapt  and  yelled,  and 
went  forth  until  they  came  within  shot,  and  fiercely  therewith  discharged 
their  crossbows.  Then  the  English  archers  stepped  forth  one  pace,  and 
let  fly  their  arrows  so  wholly  and  so  thick  together  that  it  seemed  to 
snow.  When  the  Genoese  felt  the  arrows  piercing  their  heads,  arms, 
and  breasts,  many  of  them  cast  down  their  crossbows,  cut  the  strings, 
and  returned  discomfitted.  When  the  French  king  saw  them  flee  away, 
he  said,   *  slay  those  rascals,  for  they  will  let  and  trouble  us  without 


Philip  himself  here  stands  chareed  with  the  crime  of  havin^^  issued 
this  rash  order — other  writers,  wiw  greater  probability,  ascribe  it  to  the 
Gomte  d'Alenfon.  The  king  was  in  a  remote  and  much  lower  part  of 
the  field,  whence,  unprovided  with  a  watch-tower  like  Edward's,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  perceive  what  was  passing  in  the  advanced  guard ; 
and  besides,  the  command  was  more  in  the  style  of  the  furious  tempera- 
ment of  Alen9on. 

**  Then  ye  might  have  seen  the  men  of  arms  have  dashed  in  amongst 
them,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  them,  and  ever  the  Englishmen  shot 
where  they  saw  the  thickest  press  ;  the  sharp  arrows  ran  into  the  men 
of  arms,  and  into  their  horses,  and  many  fell,  horse  and  man  amongst  the 
Genoese,  and  still  the  Englishmen  shot  where  they  saw  the  thickest 

CI,  and  when  they  were  once  down  they  could  not  recover  again.*' 
French  accounts  describe  the  prodigious  quantity  of  arrows  sent  forth 
by  the  English  archers,  ''  que  ce  sembloit  neige ;" — while  Villani  launches 
rarth  into  the  tremendous  effect  of  the  cannon  upon  men,  and  particularly 

rQ  horses,  and  compares  their  terrific  noise  to  that  of  the  thunder  of 
Almighty.  Whatever  these  pop-guns  may  have  been,  it  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  they  occasioned  some  attention,  more  by  their  no- 
velty than  by  any  real  effect  they  could  have  produced  in  the  action. 

I  have  not  ventured  to  change  the  orthography  of  the  '*  Vall6e  des 
ckrcM  ;*'  but  the  tradition  you  heard  upon  the  spot,  that  it  is  more  cor- 
xeeUy  the  "  Vallee  des  kiCairM^*  and  owes  its  name  to  the  lightnings  of 
the  English  artillery,  appears  extremely  likely  to  be  correct  '*  Valine  du 
cfars^  speaks  nothing  to  the  mind  in  connexion  with  the  battie ;  and  if  it  is 
the  true  name,  it  must  have  been  much  corrupted  from  its  orinnal  source. 
This  valley  was,  at  all  events,  die  scene  of  the  slaughter  of  ue  Genoese, 
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as  well  as  of  many  of  the  Fveoeh  men-at-arms ;  '^  the  thvong  was  sooh 
that  one  overthrew  another ;  and  also  amon&f  the  Englishmen  there  were 
certain  of  the  footmen  with  great  knives — (uese  were  Welch) — that  went 
in  among  the  men  of  arms,  and  killed  many  of  them  as  they  Jay  on  the 
ground,  both  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  esquires." 

Thus  perished  the  miserable  mercenaries  who  were  to  have  annihilated 
the  bowmen  of  England.  It  formed  no  part  of  the  conditions  of  their 
engagements  that  they  were  to  be  cut  down  at  the  caprice  of  their  em- 
ployers, and  they  might  therefore  justly  complain  of  pofidy  and  cruelty; 
but  their  trade  was  in  blood — they  had  sola  themselves  to  figh^— not  in 
theb  country's  cause,  but  in  a  quarrel  in  which  they  had  no  concern 
whatever,  and  therefore  it  mattered  little  from  which  party  they  received 
the  natural  reward  of  their  vocation. 

This  was  the  second  grand  error  of  the  day ;  the  utter  absence  of  ail 
order  and  discipline  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first.  The  second,  thev 
murder  of  the  Genoese  ;  but  the  third,  rmlting,  indeed,  from  a  better 
source,  that  of  impetuous  valour,  was  tilie  last,  for  it  was  decisive  and 
fatal  to  those  who  committed  it.  Thus  the  centre  of  the  French  army 
was  thrown  into  a  hopeless  mass  of  confusion  ;  without  attempting  to 
restore  order,  the  fiery  Alen9on  determined  at  all  haiards  to  attack  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  last  columns  of  his  division  were  come  up  with 
the  nobles  of  his  household,  arrayed  under  his  banner,  which  was  bone 
hy  a  distinguished  knight,  Jaques  d*EstracelIes,  but  after  the  failure  of 
the  first  attack  it  was  judged  imprudent  to  renew  the  action  until  the 
arrival  of  Philip  ;  however,  the  rash  and  imperious  Alencon  brooked  no 
such  delay ;  he  determined  to  commence  the  assault  at  the  very  instant, 
and  commanded  Jaques  d'Estracelles  to  lead  on  to  the  attack.  This 
warrior,  renowned  for  numberless  proofs  of  courage,  had  availed  him  of  a 
momentary  interval  of  repose  to  remove  his  helmet,  and  was  reviving 
himself  with  a  little  fresh  air,  for  the  heat  was  oppressive  in  the  extreme ; 
he  represented  to  the  prince  that  any  attempt  to  expel  the  English  from 
the  intrenchments  with  cavalry  would  inevitably  expose  him  to  destruc- 
tion, but  d'Alen^ou  refused  to  listen  to  such  advice,  exclaiming  impa- 
tiently, 

'<  Remettez  votre  bacinet ;  et  marches !" 

**  Puisqu*^  la  bataiUe  sommes  venus,"  answered  Estracelles,  '' je  le 
mettrai,  mais  jamais  ne  sera  oste  par  moi  !"  and  he  immediately  advanced 
with  the  division  under  his  banner  against  the  Prince  of  Wales.  This 
movement  must  have  taken  place  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  French 
army,  and  according  to  all  likelihood  on  the  top  of  we  plateau.  Hol- 
lingshed  thus  relates  tiie  particulars  of  this  second  attack  of  the  French  : 
**  The  Earl  of  Alencon  came  riffht  orderly  to  the  battle,  and  fought  witii 
the  Englishmen,  and  so  did  uie  Earl  of  Flanders  on  his  part.  These 
two  lords  coasted  the  English  archers,  and  came  to  the  prince's  battie  and 
there  fought  right  valiantly  a  long  time.  The  French  king  perceiving 
where  their  banners  stood  would  fain  have  come  to  them,  Irat  could  not 
by  reason  of  a  great  hedge  of  archers  that  stood  betwixt  him  and  them. 
This  was  a  perilous  battle  and  sore  foughten  :  there  were  few  taken  to 
mercy,  for  the  Englishmen  had  so  determined  in  the  morning.  Certain 
Frenchmen  and  Almains  perforce  opened  the  archers  of  the  prince's  bafttle 
ftud  came  to  fight  with  the  men-at-arms  hand  to  hand.  Then  the  second 
battle  of  the  Englishmen  came  to  soocour  the  prinee*s  buttle^  and  not 
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before  it  was  time,  for  they  of  tbat  battle  had  as  then  enough  to  do^ 
in  so  much  that  some  which  were  about  him,  as  the  Earl  of  Northampton 
and  others,  sent  to  the  king,  where  he  stood  aloft  on  a  windmill  hill,  re- 
quiring him  to  advance  forward  and  oome  to  theb  aid,  they  bdnip  as  then 
sore  liud  to  of  their  enemies.  The  king  hereupon  demanded  if  his  son 
were  slain,  hurt,  or  felled  to  the  earth. 

**  *  No,'  said  the  knight  that  brought  the  message,  *  but  he  is  sore 
matched.' 

**  *  Well/  said  the  king,  '  return  to  him  and  them  that  sent  you,  and 
say  to  them  that  they  send  no  more  to  me  for  any  adventure  that  fidleth 
so  long  as  my  son  is  alive,  for  I  will  that  iida  journey  be  his,  with  the 
honour  thereof.' 

**  With  this  answer  the  knight  returned,  which  greatly  enoouraged  thsm 
to  do  their  best  to  win  the  spurs,  hemg  half  abashed  in  that  they  had  sent 
to  the  king  £otr  aid." 

The  French  authors  make  the  danger  of  the  prince  to  have  been  ex- 
treme; aoeording  to  them,  Alen9on's  charge  carried  all  before  it.  The 
French  troops  overturned  every  thing  which  opposed  their  passage,  and 
penetrated  up  to  the  prince  himself.  Surrounded  and  thrown  to  the 
earth,  he  would  infallibly  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  had  it  not  been  for 
a  knig-ht  of  Norman  origin,  named  Richard  de  Beaumont,  who  carried  the 
great  banner  of  Wales.  This  knight  threw  his  vast  standard  over  the 
prostrate  prince,  "  Mit  ses  pieds  dessus,  prit  son  esp4e  k  deux  mains,  et  fit 
si  bien  qu'il  emp^cha  son  petit  mattre  d*dtre  tu6,*'  so  says  the  "  Histoire 
des  Mayeurs  a  Abbeville;"  but  the  anecdote  seems  at  variance  with  the 
answer  of  the  knight  to  the  king's  inquiry. 

Harcourt,  to  whose  experience  Edward  had  principally  confided  the 
prince,  apprised  Arundel  of  the  critical  position  of  the  heir  of  the  crown. 
Arundel,  at  the  head  of  the  second  corps,  advanced  to  his  assistance,  and 
succeeded  in  forcing  the  French  from  the  hill,  which  they  were  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  turn,  into  the  valley,  already  encumbered  with  the  massacre 
of  the  Genoese,  and  the  bodies  of  innumerable  horses  dead  or  wounded. 
Fresh  combatants  advancing  in  disorder  augmented  the  confusion ;  many 
were  overwhelmed  and  sufibcated  in  the  pressure.  The  English  arrows 
told  upon  the  mass  with  tremendous  effect ;  among  their  victims  fell  the 
brave  d*Estracelles^  never  again  to  unlace  his  helmet. 

**  The  Englishmen,"  says  Hollingshed,  *'  never  broke  out  of  their 
battles  tochace  any  man,  but  kept  themselves  together  in  their  wards  and 
ranks,  and  defended  themselves  ever  against  such  as  came  to  assail  them. 
When  the  Frenchmen  were  clearly  overcome,  and  those  that  were  left 
alive  fled  and  gone,  so  that  the  Englishmen  heard  no  more  noise  of  them  ^ 
King  Edward  came  down  from  the  hill  (on  which  he  stood  all  that  day 
with  his  helmet  still  on  his  head),  and  going  to  the  prince  embraced  him 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  him,  sayings — ''Fair  son,  God  send  you  good  per- 
severance in  this  your  prosperous  beginning.  You  have  nobly  acquit 
yourself.  You  are  weU  worthy  to  have  the  governance  of  a  realm  committed 
to  your  hands  for  your  valiant  doings."  The  prince  inclined  himself  to 
the  earth  in  honouring  his  father  as  best  he  could.  This  done  they 
thanked  God,  together  with  their  soldiers  for  their  good  adventure." 

The  forward  movement  of  the  English  army  at  the  close  of  the  day 
must  have  been  mainly  directed  towards  the  left  wing  of  the  French, 
which  they  appeared  to  have  turned  sufficiently  to  intercept  all  retreat 
towards  Abbeville ;  as  to  an  organised  retreat  there  was  none. 
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The  fiieitives  fled  towards  the  Authie,  to  the  passages  of  that  river  at  La 
Broye  and  Ponches.  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  particular,  appears  to  have 
taken  the  latter  route,  probably  following  the  old  Roman  road ;  he  sought 
refuge  in  Montreuil,  where  he  maintained  himself  a  few  days  afterwards 
ag^nst  Edward,  who,  on  his  way  towards  Calais,  attacked  Montreuil,  and 
fired  all  the  suburbs.  The  same  cause  which  drove  the  wreck  of  the 
French  army  away  from  Abbeville,  prevented  all  tidings  of  what  had 
occurred  from  reaching  that  city,  and  proved  fatal  on  the  succeeding 
day  to  some  reinforcements  coming  up  from  that  quarter.  That  day, 
which  was  densely  foggy,  the  result  of  the  depression  of  temperature  in 
the  atmosphere  caused  by  the  thunderstorm,  was  devoted  by  Edward  to 
attendance  upon  the  wounded,  and  to  the  long  and  melancholy  task  of  an 
enumeration  of  the  slain. 

There  were  found  on  the  field  of  battle  eighty  banners,  and  the  bodies 
of  eleven  princes,  1200  knights,  no  less  than  30,000  common  men,  and 
one  prelate.  Froissart  gives  the  loss  of  the  English  at  only  three  knights 
and  fifteen  archers.  Whatever  it  might  have  been  in  truth  it  was  no 
doubt  marvellously  small,  a  fact  which  receives  support  from  the  results  of 
many  battles  fought  about  that  period.  "  Thus,"  says  Hollingshed,  ''was 
the  whole  puissance  of  France  vanquished,  and  that  chiefly  by  forces 
of  such  as  were  of  no  reputation  among  them,  that  is  to  say,  tne  English 
archers,  by  whose  sharp  and  violent  shot  the  victory  was  achieved,  to  the 
great  confusion  of  the  French  nation.  Of  such  price  were  the  English 
bowes  in  that  season,  that  nothing  was  able  to  withstand  them  ;  whereas 
now  our  archers  covet  not  to  draw  long  and  strong  bows,  but  rather  to 
shoot  compass,  which  are  not  meet  for  the  wars,  nor  greatly  to  be  feared, 
though  they  come  into  the  field." 


ANACREONTICS. 

TSANSLATSD  FROM  THB  SPANISH  OP  DON  JUAN  MELSNDEZ  VALDBS. 

Bt  John  Oxisnford,  Esq. 

[Melendez,  who  was  born  in  1754,  and  died  in  1817,  holds  an  eminent  position 
among  the  more  modern  Spanish  poets.  His  Anacreontics  are  remarkable, 
not  fur  originality  of  thoiigiu  or  imagery,  but  for  a  certain  natural  gaiety  in 
the  expression,  in  which  they  are  scarcely  to  be  surpassed.  They  are  in  the 
common  dimeter  catalectic  of  Anacreon,  the  ritna  asonanie  being,  of  course, 
employed.  In  the  following  translations,  rhyme  is  substituted  for  the 
atonante,  and  the  original  measure  is  preserved,  though  the  two  short  lines 
are  written  out  in  a  long  one,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  rliyme  in  the 
odd  places.] 

TUB   SNOW. 

Come  fill  the  cup,  Dorilla,— and  quickly  hand  it  me, 
I  cannot  choose  but  shiver— when  yonder  snow  I  see. 
The  flakes  are  light  and  fleecy^as  through  the  tranquil  air. 
They  float,  the  earth  to  cover— with  vest  of  ermine  fair. 

Oh,  sheltered  by  our  cottage—'tis  pleasant,  after  all, 
To  see  those  countless  feathers— so  slowly  whirling  fall. 

The  trees  bend  down  their  branches— with  weight  of  snow  oppress*d. 
And  seem,  with  all  their  glitter— in  candied  sugar  dress'd. 

A  raiment  bright  of  crystal— o'er  hill  and  mountain-side 

Is  spread  that  with  that  cover— their  bareness  they  may  hide. 
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Tbe  streamlet  there  is  swelling — with  added  waters  strong, 
It  mocks  at  ev'ry  fetter— and  gaily  bounds  along. 

Tbe  rustic  views  with  sorrow^the  loss  of  all  his  labours. 

Poor  man!  which  is  his  own  field — and  which  can  be  his  neighbour's? 

The  birds,  no  longer  singing— sit  trembling  in  their  nest 

Or  seek  'mid  human  dwellings — a  doubtful  place  of  rest. 

Tbe  timid  flocks  are  trembling— witiiin  the  sheepfold  pent. 
And  with  their  timid  bleating— are  craving  nourishment. 

The  snow  goes  on  increasing — now  ripht  and  left  'tis  cast, 
The  winter  north-wind  twirls  it — in  circles  with  his  blast. 

The  clouds  are  heap'd  like  mountains — the  sky  begins  to  quail 
And  quickly  folds  about  it— a  darker,  thicker  veil. 

Tlie  snow  mav  fitll,  Dorilla — while  we  the  goblet  quafi^. 
And  lightancf  gaily  jesting— at  winter's  rigour  laugh. 

Yes,  let  us  drink  and  sing,  love — for  Zephyr  soon  will  brin^ 
The  flow'ry  month  of  April — upon  his  gentle  wing. 


In  search  of  truth,  to  science— one  day  I  tum'd  my  mind. 
And  thought  for  all  my  evils— a  remedy  to  find. 

Oh,  what  a  vain  illusion — what  hours  of  useless  pain, 
I  gladly  seek  my  verses— and  joyous  sports  again. 

What,  does  not  life  afford  us — troubles  and  cares  enoueh. 
That  we  should  swell  their  number — with  such  perplexing  stufil 

I  bind  myself  to  Bacchus— >he*s  always  kind  and  good. 
True  wisdom  by  the  sages— is  little  understood. 

M^hat  matter  if  the  sun,  love — is  set  like  diamond  bright, 
In  yonder  sky,  Dorilla  ? — I  care  but  for  his  light. 

They  say^  the  moon  is  peopled— well,  peopled  let  it  be, 
Witn  living  folks  by  thousands — no  harm  they'll  do  to  me. 

Away,  with  looks  of  history— let  Alexander  go 

And  plant  victorious  banners — where  Ganges*  waters  flow. 

^Tis  nonght  to  us,  Dorilla— our  flocks  at  will  may  feed. 
One  half  of  this  small  valley— is,  surely,  all  they  need. 

•*  The  study  of  the  law,  though—"    A  goblet  without  fail. 
The  name  of  tliat  same  goddess— has  made  my  spirits  quail. 

The  sapient  folks  who  study— a  tliousand  cares  anno3s 
Small  sleep,  a  store  of  silence — much  sadness,  little  joy. 
What  is  their  prize  ?    Why,  doubts,  love— and  these  beget  a  string 
Of  other  doubts  in  turn,  love — which  other  studies  bring. 

*Tis  thus  they  pass  their  life,  love — a  gay  life  that  must  be, 
A  life  of  hate  and  squabble — with  folks  that  ne'er  agree. 

So  fill  the  cup,  Dorilla— while  I  have  store  of  wine, 

Tiiese  songs  thall  ne'er  be  ended — these  joyous  songs  of  mine. 

THI  TUBTLB-DOVB. 

No  more  the  silent  forest — disturb,  thou,  gentle  dove. 
By  telling  doleful  stories — about  thy  hapless  love. 

Cease,  cease,  that  dismal  cooing— and  seek  the  open  sky, 
'Tis  folly  in  thy  sadness— from  other  birds  to  fly. 

No  use  is  in  thy  wailing — death's  gloomy  gates  enclose 
The  loyer,  whom  thou  mournest— he  cannot  hear  thy  woes. 
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WouId*9t  flatter  him  with  sorrow  ?    Ah,  thom  that  nre  asleep. 
Within  the  tomb  so  chlUy-^care  nought  for  those  who  weep. 

No,  no— there  fate  confines  them— with  cruel,  constant  care. 
The  only  use  of  sighing— *is  just  to  shake  the  air. 

Vain  are  thy  kunentations— whither  wnuld%t  take  thy  flight? 
Why  seek  these  shades  so  gloooiy  ?— ^why  shun  thebreased  light? 

Return  to  joy,  thou  sad  one— banish  this  widow's  grief. 
And  in  some  other  passton--seek  for  a  sure  relief. 

Clouds  from  thine  eye  removine — adorn  thy  gentle  neck, 
Let  plumage,  now  neglecued-^^byform  with  radianeedeek. 

Learn  that  a  happy  passion — the  heart  of' grief  beguiles, 
And  changes  grief  and  mouming-**to  sunny  laughs  and  smiles. 

VBE  BmtTBSFLT. 

Whence  is  it  that  thou  oonest — thou  messenger  of  joy. 
Enlivening  all  the  valleys — thou  sportive  butterfly? 

How  is*t  no  flow*r  can  tempt  thee^-from  wandering  to  Test, 
Tempt  thee  to  sip  her  perfume — couch'd  on  her  purple  breast  ? 

I  gaze  on  thee  with  envy— I  watch  thy  fickle  flight 

From  flower  to  flower  thou  boundest — more  rapidly  than  sight. 

Thou  gaily  hov*rest  round  them — caressing  one  and  all, 

Still  seeking,  shunning,  touching — and  kissing  great  and  small. 

And  then  what  gallant  raiment — thy  gaudy  wiog  displays 
When  freely  'tis  extended— against  the  sun's  bright  rays. 

Thy  neck  with  pride  is  swelling — thy  feathers  all  are  spread 
Thou  curl'st  thy  horns  and  bendest— the  crest  upon  thy  head. 

A  gorgeous  play  of  colours  1 — no  purple  is  so  fine 

How  pearl,  and  gold,  and  azure — to  paint  thy  form  combine  I 

Tlie  sun,  with  changing  radiance — thy  plumage  loves  to  grace, 
Charmed  when  he  gazes  on  thee— to  see  his  own  bright  face. 

The  zephyrs  ever  court  thee — the  roses  all  delight 
Their  tender  leaves  to  open— thy  lote  they  would  invite. 

But  thou  art  ever  restless — art  ever  coy  and  free. 

Their  bosom  and  their  fragrance— in  vain  they  offer  thee. 

Thou  light  and  daring  rover— thou  toyest  with  them  all^; 
They  all  alike  amuse  thee — but  none  thy  heart  enthral. 

The  charming  bell  thou  kissest — now  wandering  thou  art  seen. 
Courting  the  coronilla— or  love-lorn  jessamine. 

The  pink  thou  lightly  stirrest— thou  seek'st  carnations  fair, 
And  from  the  lily's  bosom — thou  pluckest  a  treasure  rare. 

Then  to  some  brook  thou  fliest — and  in  its  waters  clear, 
While  on  a  light  bough  balanced — thou  seest  thy  form  appear 

The  sportive  wind  awakes  now — the  boueh  is  wavering 
Now  to  the  streamlet  stooping— it  wets  thy  painted  wing. 

So  off*  again  thou  fliest — scared  from  thy  resting-place 
Seeking  the  open  valley — which  flowers  of  April  grace. 

Oh  happy,  happy  wand'rer— thou  driukest  morning's  smile. 
Art  able  with  fresh  pleasures — each  moment  to  beguile. 

Thou  brightest  gem  of  summer — that  in  thy  fickle  flight 
Across  the  flowery  meadow — find'st  ever  new  delight. 

Alas,  alas,  still  greater— my  happiness  would  be 
If  Lisis  were  but  like  thee— in  thy  inconstancy. 
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JOHN  KEATS.» 

It  was  tke  misfortuDe  of  Keats  as  a  poet,  to  be  eitlier  extravagantly 
praised  or  unmercifully  condemned.  The  former  had  its  origin  in  the 
genenras  partialities  of  fiiandship,  somewhat  obtrusively  displayed  ;  the 
latter  in  some  degreoi  to  resentment  of  that  friendship,  connected  as  it 
was  with  party  politics,  and  peculiar  views  of  society  as  well  as  of 
poetry. 

An  interval  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  bas  fully  entitled 
a  brother  poet,  to  come  forward  as  the  biographer  of  John  Keats 
to  di^>el  alike  illusions  and  prejudices.  Keats,  it  is  now  acknowledged, 
was  a  tme  poet ;  he  had  the  creative  foncy,  the  ideal  enthusiam,'  and  the 
nervons  susceptibility  of  the  poetical  temperament.  If,  ithas  been  justly 
remarked,  we  oonsider  his  extreme  youth  and  delicate  health,  his  soHtary 
and  interesting  self-instruction,  the  severity  of  the  attacks  made  upon  him 
by  his  hostile  and  powerful  critics,  and  above  all,  the  original  richness  and 
picturesqueness  of  his  conceptions  and  imagery,  even  when  they  run  to 
waste,  he  appears  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  young  self-taught  poets. 
Michael  Bruce,  and  Heniy  Kirke  White  cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared 
with  him :  he  is  more  like  the  Milton  of  '*  Lycidas,*'  or  the  Spenser  of 
the  "  Tears  of  the  Muses." 

^  With  the  works  of  Keats,"  says  Mr.  MoncktonMilnes,  "  I  had  always  felt 
a  strong  sympathy,  accompanied  by  a  ceaseless  wonder  at  their  wealth  of 
diction  and  imi^gery,  which  was  increased  by  the  consciousness  that  all  that 
he  had  produced  was  rather  a  promise  than  an  accomplishment;  he  had  ever 
seemed  to  me  to  have  done  more  at  school  in  poetr)r,  than  any  man  who 
had  made  it  the  object  of  a  mature  life.  This  adolescent  character  had 
given  me  an  e^cud  interest  in  the  moral  history  of  this  Marcellus  of  the 
empire  of  English  song,  and  when  my  imagination  measured  what  he 
might  have  become  by  what  he  was,  it  stood  astounded  at  the  result" 

The  presenting  to  public  view  the  true  picture  of  a  man  of  genius, 
nithont  either  wounding  the  feelings  of  mourning  friends  or  detracting 
from  his  existing  reputation,  obliged  his  biographer  to  consider  what 
coarse  was  most  likely  to  raise  the  character  of  Keats  in  the  estimation 
of  those  most  capable  of  judging  it. 

I  saw  (says  Mr.  Milnes)  how  grievously  be  was  misapprehended  even  by 
xnaoy  who  wished  to  see  in  him  only  what  was  best.  I  perceived  that  many, 
who  heartily  admired  his  poetry,  looked  on  it  as  the  production  of  a  wayward, 
erratic,  genius,  self-indulgent  in  conceits,  disrespectful  of  the  rules  and  limita- 
tions of  Art,  not  only  unlearned,  but  careless  of  knowledge,  not  only  exaggerated 
but  despising  proportion.  1  knew  that  his  moral  disposition  was  assumed  to  be 
weak,  gluttonous  of  sensual  excitement,  querulous  of  severe  judgment,  (antasti* 
cal  in  its  tastes,  and  lackadaisical  in  its  sentiments.  He  was  all  but  universally 
believed  to  have  been  killed  by  a  stupid,  savage,  ariide  in  a  review,  and  to  the 
coDipasaion  generated  by  his  untoward  fate  he  was  held  to  owe  a  certain  per- 
sonal interest,  which  his  poetic  reputation  hardly  justified. 

When,  then,  I  found,  from  the  undeniable  documentary  evidence  of  his  in- 
most life,  that  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth  than  this  opinion,  it 
seemed  tome,  that  a  portrait,  so  dissimilar  from  the  general  assumption,  would 

*  life,  letters,  and  Litsnry  Bemains  of  John  Keats.  Edited  by  Richard 
llonckton  Milnfis.    2  vols.    Edward  Moxon. 
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hardly  obtain  credit,  and  might  rather  look  like  the  production  of  a  paradoxical 
partiality  than  the  result  of  conscientious  inquiry.  I  had  to  show  that  Keats, 
in  his  intellectual  character,  reverenced  simplicity  and  truth  above  all  things, 
and  abhorred  whatever  was  merely  strange  and  strong—  that  he  was  ever  learn- 
ing and  ever  growing  more  conscious  of  his  own  ignorance, — that  his  models 
were  always  the  highest  and  the  purest,  and  that  bis  earnestness  in  aiming  at 
their  excellence,  was  only  equal  to  the  humble  estimation  of  his  own  efforts*— 
that  his  poetical  course  was  one  of  distinct  and  positive  progress,  exhibiting  a 
self-command  and  self-direction  which  enabled  him  to  understand  and  avoid  the 
faults  even  of  the  writers  he  was  most  naturally  inclined  to  esteem,  and  to 
liberate  himself  at  once,  not  only  from  the  fetters  of  literary  partizanship,  but 
even  from  the  subtler  influences  and  associations  of  the  accidental  literary  spirit 
of  his  own  time.  I  had  also  to  exhibit  the  moral  peculiarities  of  Keats  as  the 
effects  of  a  strong  will,  passionate  temperament,  indomitable  courage,  and  a 
somewhat  contemptuous  disregard  of  other  men-— to  represent  him  as  unflinch- 
ingly  roeetineall  criticism  of  his  writings,  and  caring  for  the  Article,  which  was 
supposed  to  nave  had  such  homicidal  success,  just  so  fiur  as  it  wrs  an  evidence 
of  the  little  power  he  had  as  yet  acquired  over  the  sympathies  of  mankind,  and 
no  more.  1  bad  to  make  prominent  the  brave  front  he  opposed  to  poverty 
and  pain — to  show,  how  love  of  pleasure  was  in  him  continually  subordinate 
to  higher  aspirations,  notwithstanding  the  sharp  zest  of  enjoyment  which  his 
mercurial  nature  conferred  on  him ;  and  above  ail,  I  had  to  illustrate  how  little 
he  abused  his  full  possession  of  that  imaginative  faculty,  which  enables  tlie  poet 
to  vivify  the  phantoms  of  the  hour,  and  to  purify  the  objects  of  sense,  beyond 
what  the  moralist  may  sanction,  or  the  mere  practical  man  can  understand. 

To  effect  these  objects,  Mr.  Milnes  deemed  it  best  to  act  simplv  ae 
editor  of  the  life  wnich  was,  as  it  were,  already  written.  Few  ox  ihe 
remains  of  the  poet  had  escaped  the  affectionate  care  of  Mr.  Charles 
Brown,  a  retired  Russia  merchant,  at  once  a  devoted  friend  and  protector 
of  John  Keats.  Even  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  giving  these 
documents  to  the  world,  were  actually  in  progress,  when  the  accident  of 
attending  a  meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  Colonisation  of  New  Zealand 
altered  all  Mr.  Brown's  plans,  and  led  to  his  collections  of  Keats^s 
writings,  accompanied  with  a  biographical  notice,  beuig  transferred  to 
their  present  editor. 

John  Keats  was  bom  in  London,  October  29th,  1795  (not  1796,  as 
generally  recorded),  in  the  house  of  his  grandfather,  the  proprietor  of 
hrge  livery  stables  on  the  Pavement  in  Moorfields.  He  was  a  seventh 
month  child,  but  his  constitution  is  said  not  to  have  exlubited  any  peculiar 
signs  of  debility  durine  childhood.  In  due  time  he  was  sent  with  his 
brother  George,  older  wan  himself,  and  Thomas,  younger,  to  a  school  at 
Enfield,  then  in  high  repute.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  he  had  been 
some  time  at  school,  that  his  intellectual  ambition  suddenly  developed 
itself :  he  determined  to  cany  off  all  the  first  prizes  in  literature,  and  he 
succeeded.  The  quantity  of  translations  which  he  made  during  the  last 
two  years  of  his  stay  at  Enfield  is  said  to  have  been  surprising. 

On  the  death  of  their  remaining  parent,  the  young  Keatses  were  con- 
agpaed  to  the  guardianship  of  Mr.  Abbey,  a  merchant.  John  was 
apprenticed  for  fiy^  years  to  Mr.  Hammond,  a  surgeon  at  Edmonton. 
At  this  time  his  finend  and  literary  counsellor  was  Charles  Cowden 
Clarke,  in  whom  the  poet  found  a  companion  capable  of  sympathising 
with  all  his  highest  tastes  and  finest  sentiments,  and  his  powers  gradually 
expanded  in  so  genial  an  atmosphere.  Spenser,  Chaucer,  and  Byron 
were  his  especial  favourites,  and  the  strange  tragedy  of  the  fate  of  Chat- 
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terton,  the  ''  Marvellous  Boy,  tbe  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  its  pride/' 
60  disg^raceful  to  the  age  in  which  it  occurred  and  so  awful  a  warning  to 
all  others  of  the  cruel  evils,  which  the  mere  apathy  and  ignorance  of  the 
world  can  inflict  on  genius,  is  a  frequent  subject  of  allusion  and  interest 
in  his  letters  and  poems  written  at  this  time. 

Upon  removing  to  London,  professedly  with  the  view  to  walk  the 
hospitals,  one  of  his  acquaintance,  and  one  who  had  much  influence 
upon  his  subsequent  career,  was  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  at  that  time  alike 
eminent  for  his  poetical  originality  and  his  political  persecutions.  The 
heart  of  Keats  leaped  towards  the  persecuted  poet  in  numan  and  poetic 
brotherhood,  and  the  earnest  Sonnet  on  the  day  he  left  his  prison  riveted 
the  connexion.  Through  Leigh  Hunt  he  also  became  intimate  with 
Hazlitty  Shelley,  Haydon,  and  Godwin,  with  Mr.  Basil  Montague  and 
his  distinguished  family,  and  with  Mr.  Charles  Oilier,  a  young  publisher, 
himself  a  poet,  who,  out  of  sheer  admiration,  offered  to  publish  a  volume 
of  his  productions.  Thb  little  work,  the  beloved  first-bom  of  so  great  a 
geniiis,  scarcely  touched  the  public  attention.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fere,  that  Keats  attributed  his  want  of  success  to  the  &vourite  scape- 
goat of  unhappy  authors — an  inactive  publisher — and  incurred  the  addi- 
tional affliction  of  a  breach  of  his  friendship  with  Mr.  Oilier. 

In  the  previous  autumn  Keats  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  passing  the 
evening  in  his  friend's  painting-room,  where  many  men  of  genius  were  wont  to 
meet,  and,  sitting  before  some  picture  on  which  he  was  engaged,  criticise,  argue, 
defend,  attack,  and  quote  their  favourite  writers.  Keats  used  to  call  it 
'*  fiJaking  us  wings  for  the  night.**  The  morning  afler  one  of  these  innocent 
mad  happy  symposia,  Haydon  received  a  note  inclosing  the  picturesque  sonnet 

Great  Spirits  now  on  earth  are  sojourning,  &c. 

Keats  adding,  that  the  preceding  evening  had  wrougtit  him  up,  and  he  could 
not  forbear  sending  it.  Haydon  in  his  acknowledgment,  suggested  the  omts- 
sioD  of  part  of  it ;  and  also  mentioned  that  he  would  forward  it  to  Words- 
worth ;  he  received  this  reply  :— 

Mt  DEAa  Sia, — Your  letter  has  filled  me  with  a  proud  pleasure,  and  shall 
be  kept  by  me  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion.  I  begin  to  fix  my  eyes  on  an 
horizon.  My  feelings  entirely  fall  in  with  yours  with  regard  to  the  ellipsis, 
and  I  glory  in  it.  The  idea  of  your  sending  it  to  Wordsworth  puts  me  out  of 
breath — you  know  with  wliat  reverence  1  would  send  my  well  wishes  to  him. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  Keats. 

It  should  here  be  remembered  that  Wordsworth  was  not  then  what  lie  is 
DOW,  that  he  was  confounded  with  much  that  was  thought  ridiculous  and  un- 
manly in  the  new  school,  and  that  it  was  something  for  so  young  a  student  to 
have  torn  away  the  veil  of  prejudice  then  hanging  over  that  now-honoured 
name,  and  to  liave  proclaimed  his  reverence  in  such  earnest  words,  while  so 
many  men  of  letten  could  only  scorn  or  jeer. 

The  little  congeniality  of  the  profession  to  which  Keats  had  been 
brought  up,  and  the  career  opened  to  htm  by  his  literary  success  and 
connexions,  became  every  day  more  manifest.  He  was  soon  convinced 
that  he  waa  unfit  for  the  line  of  life  on  which  he  had  expended  so  many 
vean  of  his  study,  and  a  considerable  part  of  his  property,  and  he  records 
m  a  letter  to  Reynolds,  how  he  first  repaired  to  the  country  in  the  pur- 
suit of  health,  and,  by  Haydon's  advice,  to  brace  his  powers  by  undis- 
tncted  study. 
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Mt  diae  Rbtnolds,— My  brothers  areanxioui  that  I  shonld  go  by  myself 
into  the  countiy ;  they  hare  always  been  extremely  fond  of  me,  and  now  that 
Haydon  lias  pointed  out  how  necessary  it  is  that  I  should  be  alone  to  improve 
myself,  they  give  up  the  teroporarv  pleasure  of  being  with  me  continually  for  a 
great  good  which  I  hope  will  follow  ;  so  I  shall  soon  be  out  of  town.  You 
must  soon  bring  all  your  present  troubles  to  a  close,  and  to  most  I,  but  we  must, 
like  the  Fox,  prepare  for  a  fresh  swavm  of  fliet»  Banish  money>^Banish  sofas 
—Banish  wine^^fianish  music  ;  but  right  Jack  Health,  honest  Jack  Health, 
trae  Jack  Health.    Banish  Health  and  banish  all  the  world. 

Your  sinceie  friend, 

JoHv  Keats. 

He  first  repaired  to  Carisbrookoy  ia  the  Isle  of  ll^gbt^  where  he 
amusingly  desoribes  himself^  in  aaotber  letter  to  the  same  invaluable 
firiendy  as  unpacking  his  books,  putting  them  in  a  snug  coEner,  pinning 
up  Haydon,  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots,  and  Milton  with  his  daugbten, 
in  a  row.  In  the  same  letter  (dated  April  17,  1817),  he  announces  his 
intention  to  forthwith  commence  his  '^  £ndymion«''  It  appears  that  the 
sojourn  in  Primrose  Island,  as  he  called  it,  with  its  alleys,  copses,  and 
quiet  freshes,  did  not  answer  Hs  expectations.  In  a  letter  to  JMhr.  Hunt, 
written  in  the  early  part  of  May,  from  Margate,  he  says: — 

I  went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  thought  so  much  about  poetry,  so  long  together, 
that  I  could  not  get  any  sleep  at  night ;  and  moreover,  I  know  not  how  it  is, 
I  could  not  get  wholesome  food.  By  this  means,  in  a  week  or  so,  I  became 
not  over  capable  in  my  upper  stories,  and  set  off  pell-mell  for  Margate,  at  least 
150  miles,  because,  forsooth,  I  fancied  I  should  like  my  old  lodgings  here,  and 
could  continue  to  do  without  trees.  Another  thing,  I  was  too  much  in  solitude, 
and  consequently  was  obliged  to  be  in  continual  burning  of  thought  as  an  only 
resource.  However,  Tom  is  with  me  at  present,  and  we  are  very  comfortable. 
We  intend,  though,  to  get  among  some  trees.  How  have  you  got  on  among 
them  ?  How  are  the  nymphs  ? — I  suppose  they  have  led  you  a  fine  dance; 
Where  are  you  now  ? 

This  letter  is  signed  John  Keats,  aUas  Junkets,  ah  appellation  given 
him  in  pli^r  upon  hb  name,  and  in  allusion  to  his  friends  of  Fairy-land.  It 
appears  that,  notwithstanding  bis  migratory  fever,  that  he  was  at  this 
time  advancing  with  his  poem,  and  had  come  to  an  arrangement  with 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hessey  respecting  its  publication.  The  following 
letter,  which  is  so  highly  cnaraoteristic  of  its  author,  indicates  that  these 
gentlemen  gave  him  tangible  proofs  of  their  interest*  in  his  welOELre. 

Margate,  May  16th,  1817. 
Mr  ncAK  Sir,— I  am  extremely  indebted  to  for  your  liberality  in  the  shape 
of  manufactured  rag,  value  20/.,  and  shall  immediately  proceed  to  destroy  some 
of  the  minor  heads  of  that  hydra  the  Dun  ;  to  conquer  which  the  knight  need 
have  no  sword,  shield,  cuirass,  cuisses,  herbadgeon,  spear,  casque,  greaves, 
paldrons,  spurs,  chevron,  or  any  other  scaly  commodity,  but  he  nwd  only  take 
the  Pank-note  of  Faith  and  Cash  of  Salvation,  and  set  out  against  the  monster, 
invoking  the  aid  of  no  Archinago  or  Urganda,  but  finger  me  the  papen  light  as 
the  SybiPs  leaves  in  Virgil,  whereat  the  fiend  skulks  off  with  the  tail  between 
his  legs.  Touch  him  with  this  enchanted  paper,  and  he  whips  you  his  head 
away  as  fast  as  a  snaiFs  horn  ;  but  then  the  horrid  propensity  he  has  to  put  it 
up  again  has  discouraged  many  very  valiant  knights.  He  is  such  a  never^ 
ending,  stilUbeginning,  sort  of  a  body,  like  mv  landlady  of  the  Bell.  I  think  I 
could  make  a  nice  litUe  allegorical  poem,  called  '*  The  Dun,*'  where  we  would 
have  the  Castle  of  Carelessness,  the  Drawbridge  of  Credit,  Sir  Novelty  Fashion's 
expedition  against  the  City  of  Tailor^  &c.  te.  I  went  d^  by  dav  at  my  poeai 
for  a  month  ;  at  the  end  of  which  tune,  the  other  day,  1  found  my  biainso 
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mwrwiougbt,  that  I  had  oeithev  Hiyme  nor  reason  in  it,  so  ^ras  obliged  to  eife 
up  for  a  few  days.  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  reiume  my  work.  I  faave  ende»- 
▼oured  to  do  so  once  or  twice ;  but  to  no  purpose;  Instead  of  poetry,  1  have 
a  swimming  in  my  head,  and  feel  all  the  effects  of  a  mental  debauch,  lownesa 
of  spirits,  anxiety  to  go  on,  without  the  power  to  do  so^  which  does  not  at  all 
tend  to  my  nltimate  progression.  However,  to>morrow  I  will  begin  my  next 
mondi.  TIlia  evening  I  goto  Canterbarf,hiKTing  got  tired  of  Bfargate;  I  was 
not  ri^  in  my  head  when  I  came.  At  Canterbury  I  hope  the  remembrance 
«f  Cbaucer  will  sat  me  forward  likea  billiard  faalL  I  haaia  some  idea  of  seeing 
the  Continent  some  time  thiasummer. 

In  repeating  how  sensible  I  am.of  your  kindaesst  I  remain^  your  obedient 
aenrant  and  fnend,  Jobn^  Ksaxa* 

Tbia  haUt  of  following  out  an  idea  into  all' its  most  fimtaadc  ramifica- 
tionsy  roQicking  in  the  fun  of  the  thing,  without  much  regard  to  a  per* 
ftctfy  correct  diction  or  imagery,  is  amusingly  pourtrayed  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  written  from  Oxford,  wbther  he  repaired  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Give  my  sincerest  respects  to  Mrs.  Dilke,  saying  that  I  have  not  forgiven 
myself  for  not  havings  got  her  the  little  box  of  medicine  I  promis^,  and  that, 
had  I  remained  at  Hampstead,  I  would  have  made  precious  havoc  with  her 
house  and  furniture — dnwn  a  great  harrow  over  her  garden— poisoned  Boxer 
—eaten  her  ck>thes*pegs^fried  her  cabbages— fricaseed  (how  is  it  spelt  ?)  her 
radishes — ragouted  her  onions— belaboured  her  6€a^root— K)utstr]pped  her 
acariet-runners— parioooYoV/with  her  french-beans — devoured  her  mignon  or 
migoionette — metamorphosed  her  bell-handles— splintered  her  lookine-elassea 
— ^buUocked  at  her  cups  and  saucers— agonised  her  decanters — put  old  P— 
to  pickle  in  the  brine-tub— disorganised  her  piano— dislocated  her  candlesticks 
^-emptied  her  wine-bins  in  a  fit  of  despair — ^turned  out  her  maid  to  grass — and 

astonished  B ;  whose  letter  to  her  on  these  events  I  would  rather  see  than 

the  original  copy  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

Of  Mr.  Dilke,  he  says,. in  the  same  letter ;  '*  Tell  him  to  shoot  fair,  and 
not  to  have  at  Uie  poor  devils  in  a  farrow;  when  they  are  flying,  he  may 
fire,  and  nobody  wul  be  the  wiser."  To  Reynolds  he  writes  at  about  the 
same  period ;  **  So  you  are  determined  to  be  my  mortal  foe — draw  a 
sword  at  me,  and  I  will  forgave — ^put  a  bullet  in  my  brain,  and  I  will 
shake  it  out  as  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane — put  me  on  a  gridiron 
and  I  will  fry  with  great  complacency — but-^-oh,  horror  I  to  come  upon 
me  in  the  shape  of  a  dun !— Send  me  biUs!  As  I  say  to  my  tailor,  send 
me  Inlls  and  1 11  never  employ  you  more.'' 

Hie  first  three  books  of  ''  Endymion"  were  finished  in  September,  and 
portions  of  the  poem  had  come  to  be  seen  and  canvassed  by  literary  friends, 
with  a  singular  antic^ation  of  the  injustice  and  calumny  he  should  be 
anbject  to  as  belonging  to  *^  the  Cockney  School,**  his  biographer  remarks, 
he  began  at  this  time  to  stand  up  stoutly  for  his  originality  whatever  it 
might  be,  not  being  marred  by  the  assistance,  influence,  or  counsel  of 
Hunt,  or  any  one  else. 

In  November,  Keats  was  at  Leatherhead,  and  his  correspondence  from 
thence  contains  many  touches  that  do  credit  to  his  head  ana  heart.  *'  To 
a  man  of  your  nature,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  BaUey,  "  such  a  letter 
as  'a  must  hav«  been  extremely  catting.     What  oceaaions  the  greater 

part  of  the  world*s  quanelfl  ?  Simply  this :  two  minds  meet,  and  do  not 
understand  each  other  time  enough  to  nirevent  any  shock  or  surprise  at 

the  conduct  of  either  party.    Aa  soon  as  I  bad  known three  days,  I 

badgot  enoaghof  his  character  not  to  have  been  sorpxised  at  such  a  letter 
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as  be  bas  burt  you  witb.  Nor,  wben  I  knew  it,  was  it  a  principle  witb 
jne  to  drop  his  acquaintance ;  although  with  you  it  would  have  been  an 
imperious  feeling.  I  wish  you  knew  all  that  I  think  about  Genius  and 
the  Heart."  In  a  letter  to  Keynolds,  from  the  same  place,  he  says,  '*  why 
don*t  you,  as  I  do,  look  unconcerned  at  what  may  ne  called  more  parti- 
cularly heart- vexations  ?  They  never  surprise  me.  Lord !  a  man  snould 
have  uie  6ne  point  of  his  soul  taken  off,  to  become  fit  for  this  world." 

"  Endymion"  was  finished  at  Burford  Bridge,  on  the  28th  of  November, 
1817,  and  Keats  passed  the  following  winter  at  Hampstead  gaily  enouo^h 
among  his  friends  ;  his  society  it  appears  being  always  much  sought  after 
from  the  delightful  combination  of  earnestness  and  pleasantry  which  dis- 
tinguished his  intercourse  with  all  men.  His  health  does  not  seem  at  this 
time  to  have  prevented  him  from  indulging  somewhat  in  that  dissipation 
which  his  biogprapber  intimates  is  '^the  natural  outlet  fortheyoung  energies 
of  ardent  temperaments.'*  His  bodily  vigour  too  must  at  this  time  have 
been  considerable,  as  he  signalised  himself,  by  giving  a  drubbing  to  a 
butcher,  whom  he  saw  beating  a  little  boy,  to  the  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  a  crowd  of  bystanders. 

Keats  does  not  appear  to  have  felt  himself  at  home  in  fashionable 
society,  and  r^led  at  it  accordingly.  Speaking  of  a  dinner  he  had 
with  Horace  Smith,  his  two  brothers,  and  Hill,  and  Kingston,  he  says, 

They  only  served  to  convince  me  how  superior  humour  is  to  riot,  in  respect 
to  enjoyment.  These  men  say  things  which  make  one  start,  without  making 
one  feel ;  they  are  all  alike ;  their  manners  are  alike ;  thev  all  know  fashion- 
ables ;  they  liave  all  a  mannerism  in  their  very  eating  and  drinking,  in  their 
mere  handling  a  decanter.  They  talked  of  Kean  and  his  low  company. 
*' Would  I  were  with  that  company  instead  of  yours,"  said  I  to  myself!  I 
know  such-like  acquaintance  will  never  do  for  me,  and  yet  I  am  going  to 
Keynoldsy  on  Wednesday. 

It  was  probably  from  tiie  same  feeling  that  he  intimates  in  the  same 
letter  that  he  has  just  had  two  very  pleasant  evenings  with  Dilke. 
Writing  to  his  brother  a  month  afterwards,  he  says,  in  allusion  to  Hunt'a 
critical  objections  to  the  first  book  of  "  Endymion,"  *'  The  fact  is,  he 
and  Shelley  are  hurt,  and  perhaps  justiy,  at  my  not  havinc^  showed  them 
the  affair  officiously ;  and  frt>m  several  hints  I  have  had,  they  appear 
much  disposed  to  dissect  and  anatomise  any  trip  or  slip  I  may  have  made. 
But  who*s  afraid  ?  Ay !  Tom  !  demme  if  I  am."  A  month  more  and 
he  writes  also  to  his  brother — ^'  Honours  rush  so  thickly  upon  me  that  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  bear  up  agiunst  them.  What  think  you — am  I  to 
be  crowned  in  the  Capitol  ?  Am  I  to  be  made  a  Mandarin  ?  No !  I  am 
to  be  invited,  Mrs.  Hunt  tells  me,  to  a  party  at  Oilier  s  to  keep  Shaks- 
peare*s  birthday.  Shakspeare  would  stare  to  see  me  there.*'  Another 
month,  and  one  of  his  letters  contains  a  passage  upon  which  his  bio- 
grapher justly  remarks  never  have  words  more  effectively  expressed  the 
conviction  of  the  superiority  of  virtue  above  beauty,  never  nas  a  poet 
more  devoutly  submitted  the  glory  of  imagination  to  the  power  of  con- 
science :— 

I  am  quite  perplexed  in  a  world  ofdoubtsand  fancies ;  there  is  nothingstable 
in  the  world ;  uproar*8  your  only  music.  I  don't  mean  to  include  Bailf'v  in  this, 
and  so  I  dismiss  him  from  this,  with  all  the  opprobrium  he  deserves;  that  is,  in 
so  many  words,  he  is  one  of  the  noblest  men  alive  at  the  present  day.  In  a 
note  to  Haydon,  about  a  week  ago  (which  I  wrote  with  a  full  sense  of  what  he 
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had  done,  and  how  he  had  never  manifested  any  little  mean  drawback  in  his 
▼alue  of  me),  I  said,  if  there  were  three  things  superior  in  the  modern  world, 
they  were  •*  The  Excursion,"  "  Haydon*s  Pictures,"  and  Hazlitt's  depth  of 
Taste.     So  I  believe — not  thus  speaking  with  any  poor  vanity — that  works  of 

genius  are  the  first  things  in  this  world.  No !  for  that  sort  of  probity  and 
isinterestedness  which  such  men  as  Bailey  possess  does  hold  and  grasp  the 
tip-top  of  any  spiritual  honours  that  can  be  paid  to  any  thing  in  tliis  world. 
And,  moreover,  having  this  feeling  at  this  present  come  over  me  in  its  full 
force,  I  sat  down  to  write  to  you  with  a  grateful  heart,  in  that  I  iiad  not  a 
brother  who  did  not  feel  and  credit  me  for  a  deeper  feeling  and  devotion  for 
his  uprightness,  than  for  any  marks  of  genius,  however  splendid. 

The  correction  and  publication  of  "  Endymion**  were  the  chief  occu- 
pations of  the  first  half  of  1818,  and  naturally  furnish  the  chief  matter 
of  his  correspondence.  There  are  some  fine  examples  of  criticism  m 
some  of  these  letters.     For  example  :— 

1st.  I  think  poetry  should  surprise  by  a  fine  excess,  and  not  by  singularity  ; 
it  should  strike  the  reader  as  a  wording  of  his  own  highest  thoughts,  and  appear 
almost  a  resemblance. 

2nd.  Its  touches  of  beauty  should  never  be  halfway,  thereby  making  the 
reader  breathless,  instead  of  content.  I'he  rise,  tlie  progress,  tiie  setting  of 
imager}',  should,  like  the  sun,  come  natural  to  him,  shine  over  him,  and  set 
soberly,  although  in  maguificence,  leaving  him  in  the  luxury  of  twilight.  But 
it  is  easier  to  think  what  poetry  should  be,  than  to  write  it.  And  this  leads 
me  to 

Another  axiom — That  if  poetry  comes  not  as  naturally  as  the  leaves  to  a 
tree,  it  had  better  not  come  at  all. 

On  getting  down  to  Teignmouth  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  he 
once  more  allowed  his  imagination  to  riot  in  the  frclicsomeness  which 
appeared  to  be  natural  to  it,  in  its  healthy  tone. 

Buy  a  girdle,  put  a  pebble  in  your  mouth,  loosen  your  braces  (he  writes 
to  Reynolds),  for  I  am  going  among  scenery  whence  I  intend  to  tip  you  the 
Damosel  Radcliffe.  I'll  cavern  you,  and  grotto  you,  and  water-fall  you,  and 
wood  you,  and  water  you,  and  immense- rock  you,  and  tremendous-sound  you, 
and  solitude  you.  1*11  make  a  lodgment  on  your  glacis  by  a  row  of  pines,  and 
storm  your  covered  way  with  branible>bushes.  PU  have  at  you  with  hip-and- 
haw  small-shot,  and  cannonade  you  with  shingles.  Fll  be  witty  upon  salt  fish, 
and  impede  your  cavalry  with  clotted-cream.  But  ah.  Coward !  to  talk  at  this 
rate  to  a  sick  man,  or,  I  hope,  to  one  that  was  sick — for  I  hope  by  this  you  stand 
on  vour  right  foot.  If  you  are  not— that's  all— -I  intend  to  cut  all  sick  people 
if  they  do  not  make  up'their  minds  to  cut  Sickness— a  fellow  to  whom  1  have 
a  complete  aversion,  and  who,  strange  to  say,  is  harboured  and  countenanced  in 
several  houses  where  I  visit ;  he  is  sitting  now,  quite  impudent,  between  me 
and  Tom ;  he  insults  me  at  poor  Jem  Rice's ;  and  you  have  seated  him,  before 
now,  between  us  at  the  theatre,  when  I  thought  he  looked  with  a  longing  eye 
at  poor  Kean.  I  shall  say,  once  for  all,  to  my  friends,  generally  and  severally, 
cut  that  fellow,  or  I  cut  you. 

There  is  a  letter  almost  as  playful  and  of  a  still  more  imaginative 
character,  written  to  Rice  from  the  same  place.  The  vacillation  that  is 
almost  inseparable  from  poetic  genius,  is  made  peculiarly  and  yet  pleas- 
ingly manifest  at  this  same  epoch.  In  a  letter  to  Reynolds,  dated  April 
9|  1818,  he  says,  "  I  have  many  reasons  for  going  wonder-ways,  to  make 
my  winter  chair  free  from  spleen ;  to  enlarge  my  vision ;  to  escape  dis- 
quisitions on  poetry,  and  Kingston-criticism ;  to  promote  digestion  and 
economise  shoe-leather.  I'll  have  leather  mittens  and  belt;  and  if  Brown 
holds  his  mind,  '  over  the  hills  we  go.'     If  my  books  will  help  me  to  it, 
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then  will  I  take  all  Europe  in  turn,  and  see  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
and  the  glory  of  them." 

On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  he  wrote  to  Taylor  in  a  more  humble 
and  philosophic  humour. 

I  was  proposing  to  travel  over  the  North  this  summer.  There  is  but  one 
thing  to  prevent  me.  I  know  notlitqg — I  have  read  nothing*— and  I  mean  to 
follow  Solomon's  directions,  *'  Get  learning— get  understanding."  I  find  ear- 
lier days  are  gone  by— I  find  that  I  can  have  no  enjoyment  in  the  world  but 
continual  drinking  of  knowledge.  I  find  there  is  no  worthy  pursuit  but  the 
idea  of  doing  some  good  to  the  world.  Some  do  it  with  their  society  ;  some 
with  their  wit ;  some  with  their  benevolence  ;  some  with  a  sort  of  power  of 
conferring  pleasure  and  good  humour  on  ail  they  meet— and  in  a  thousand 
ways,  all  dutiful  to  the  command  of  great  Nature.  There  is  but  one  way  for 
me.  The  road  lies  through  application,  study,  and  thought.  I  will  pursue  it ; 
and,  for  that  end,  purpose  retiring  for  some  years.  I  have  been  hovering  for 
some  time  between  an  exquisite  sense  of  the  luxurious,  and  a  love  for  philoso- 
phy :  were  I  calculated  for  the  former  I  should  be  glad.  But  as  I  am  not,  I 
shall  turn  all  my  soul  to  the  latter. 

John  Keats's  philosophy  is  not,  however,  always  eiAer  veiy  Inotd  or 
logical ;  witness  what  he  says  upon  his  brother  George's  marriage. 

I  had  known  my  sister-in-law  some  time  before  she  was  my  sister,  and  was 
very  fond  of  her.  I  like  her  better  and  better.  She  is  the  most  disinterested 
woman  I  ever  knew—that  is  to  say,  she  goes  beyond  degrees  in  it.  To  see  an 
entirely  disinterested  girl  quite  happy  is  the  most  pleasant  and  extraordinary 
thing  in  the  world.  It  depends  upon  a  thousand  circumstances.  On  my  word 
it  is  extraordinary.  Women  must  want  imagination,  and  they  may  thank  God 
for  it ;  and  so  may  we,  that  a  delicate  being  can  feel  happy  without  any  sense 
of  crime.  It  puzzles  me,  and  I  have  no  sort  of  logic  to  oomlbrt  me  ;  I  shall 
think  it  over. 

An  agreeaUe  diyersioa  to  his  somewhat  monotonous  life  was  afforded 
ibis  summer,  by  a  waUdng-tomr  thxoash  the  Lakes  and  Highlands  vnith 
his  friend  Mr.  Brown,  who  has  recorded  the  rapture  of  K«ats,  when  he 
became  sensible  for  the  first  time  of  tiie  full  effect  of  mountain  scenery. 
At  a  turn  of  the  road  above  Bowness,  where  the  Lake  of  Windermere 
first  bursts  on  the  view,  he  stopped  as  if  stupified  with  beauty.  In  writing 
to  his  brother  Tom,  he  says,  that  in  the  ascent  of  Skiddaw,  he  felt  as 
if  he  were  going  to  a  tournament,  ^eats,  however,  loved  mankind  better 
than  any  of  the  other  works  of  nature. 

After  Skiddaw,  we  walked  to  Treby,  the  oldest  market  town  in  Cumberland, 
where  we  were  greatly  amused  by  a  country  dancing-school,  holden  at  the 
"Tun."  It  was  indeed,  '*  no  new  cotillion  fresh  from  France."  No,  they 
kickit  and  jumpit  with  mettle  extraordinary,  and  whiskit,  and  friskit,  and  toed 
it,  and  go*d  it,  and  twirl'd  it,  and  whirPd  it,  and  stamped  it,  and  sweated  it, 
tattooing  the  floor  like  mad.  The  difference  between  our  country  dances  and 
these  Scottish  figures  is  about  the  same  as  leisurelv  stirring  a  cup  of  tea  and 
beating  up  a  batter-pudding.  I  was  extremely  glad  to  thmk  that,  if  I  had 
pleasures  they  knew  nothing  of,  they  had  also  some  into  which  I  could  not 
possibly  enter.  I  hope  I  sliall  not  return  without  having  got  the  Highland 
fiins.  There  was  as  nne  a  row  of  boys  and  girls  as  you  ever  saw ;  some  beau- 
tiful faces,  and  one  exquisite  mouth.  I  never  felt  so  near  the  glory  of  patrio- 
tism, the  glory  of  making,  by  any  means,  a  country  happier.  This  is  what  I 
like  better  than  scenery.  I  fear  our  continued  moving  from  place  to  place  will 
prevent  our  becoming  learned  in  village  affairs ;  we  are  mere  creatures  of 
rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains. 

Of  Bim»'s  tomb,  Keata  says,  it  vrasnot  much  to  his  taste,  though  on  a 
scale  laige  enough  to  show  they  wanted  to  honour  him.  In  a  aoanet 
written  on  the  8pot>  he  also  intimates  that  the  towzi|  the  church-yaxd. 
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and  the  setting-sun — the  very  clouds,  trees,  and  rounded  hills — all 
seemed  beautiful^  but  cold  and  strange,  and  then  he  beautifully  adds, 

Bums  !  vitli  hcMiour  due 
I  oft  have  honour'd  thee.    Great  shadow,  hide 
Thy  face  ;  I  sin  against  thy  native  skies. 

He,  however,  wrote  a  more  genial  sonnet  in  the  whisky -shop  into  which 
the  cottage  where  Bums  was  bom  was  converted.  He  also  commemorates 
in  simple  prose,  that  "  we  have  now  begun  upon  whisky,  called  here 
*  wfauskey' — very  smart  stuff  it  is.  Mixed  like  our  liquors,  with  sugar 
snd  water,  'tis  called  toddy ;  very  pretty  drink,  and  much  praised  by 
Bums." 

The  pedestrians  next  passed  through  the  countiy  of  Meg  Merrilies, 
and  crossed  thence  to  Ireland.  Most  curious  are  Keats's  reflections  upon 
the  chamber-maid  in  the  latter  countiy,  who  is  fair,  kind,  and  ready  to 
laugh,  because  she  is  out  of  the  horrible  dominion  of  the  Scotch  Kirk. 
He  goes  on  to  describe  how  the  kirk  men  have  done  good  by  making 
cottagers  thrifty,  and  how  they  have  done  harm  by  banishing  puns,  love, 
and  laughter,  and  he  concludes  the  argument  by  saying, 

I  have  not  sufficient  reasoning  faculty  to  settle  the  doctrine  of  thrift,  as  it  is 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  human  society — with  the  happiness  of  cottagers ; 
all  I  can  do  is  by  plump  contrasts :  were  the  fingers  made  to  squeeze  a  guinea 
or  a  white  hand  ? — were  the  lips  made  to  hold  a  pen  or  a  kiss  ?  And  yet,  in 
cities,  man  is  shut  out  from  his  fellows  if  lie  is  poor;  the  cottager  must  be  very 
dirty,  and  very  wretched,  if  she  be  not  thrifty — the  present  state  of  society 
demands  this,  and  this  convinces  me  that  the  world  is  very  young,  and  in  a  very 
igDorant  state.  We  live  in  a  barbarous  age.  I  would  sooner  be  a  wild  deer, 
than  a  girl  under  the  dominion  of  the  Kirk ;  and  I  would  sooner  be  a  wild 
hog,  than  be  the  occasion  of  a  poor  creature's  penance  before  those  execrable 

Ireland  was  found  to  be  expensive,  and  the  travellers  stopped  there 
but  a  short  time.  They  returned  by  Ailsa  Crag,  immortalised  in  verse, 
and  Bnms's  cottage,  Inverary,  Mull,  and  lona,  and  the  account  given  of 
these  travels  in  his  letters,  is  characteristic  and  entertaining.  It  had 
been  his  intention  to  return  by  £Sdinbureh,  not  to  conciliate  his  literary 
enemies,  the  authors  of  the  senes  called  the  ^'  Cockney  School  of  Poetry,'' 
a  thing  which  would  have  outraged  his  sensibility  and  sense  of  moral 
dignity,  but  an  illness  brought  on  by  the  accidents  of  travel,  obliged  him 
to  return  at  once  to  London.  On  returning  to  the  south,  Keats  found 
his  brother  alarmingly  ill,  and  he  soon  afterwards  died,  affectionately 
tended  and  iratemally  mourned.  The  coirespondence  of  this  period 
eontains  little  reference  to  the  celebrated  attacks  made  by  the  Qicarterfy 
Review  and  Blackwood's  Magazine,  In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  dated 
Oetober  29th,  instead  of  being  ^  snuff 'd  out  by  an  article,"  he  says, 

There  have  been  two  letters  in  my  defence  in  the  Chronicle,  and  one  in  the 
Examiner^  copied  from  the  Exeter  paper,  and  written  by  Reynolds.  I  don't 
know  who  wrote  those  in  the  Chronicle.  This  is  a  mere  matter  of  the 
moment :  I  think  I  shall  be  among  the  English  Poets  after  my  death.  Even 
as  a  matter  of  present  interest,  the  attempt  to  crush  me  in  the  Quarieffy  has 
only  brought  me  more  into  notice,  and  it  is  a  common  expression  among 
book-men,  "  I  wonder  the  Quarterh  should  cut  its  own  throat."  It  does  me 
not  the  least  harm  in  society  to  maae  me  appear  little  and  ridiculous :  I  know 
when  a  man  is  superior  to  me,  and  give  fiiro  all  due  respect ;  he  will  be  the 
last  to  laugh  at  me ;  and,  as  for  the  rest,  I  feel  that  I  make  an  impression  upon 
them  which  ensures  me  personal  respect  while  I  am  in  sight,  whatever  tney 
mjmw  when  my  back  is  tunied. 
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Keats's  account  of  the  sensations  awakened  by  her  whom  he  desig- 
nates as  his  Charmian,  are  as  full  of  originality  as  almost  every  thing  that 
falls  from  his  pen,  but  his  remarks  upon  the  American  intellect  appear, 
in  the  dearth  of  space,  better  worth  extracting. 

Dilke,  whom  you  know  to  be  a  Godwin-perfectibility  man,  pleases  himself 
with  the  idea  that  America  will  be  the  country  to  take  up  the  human  intellect 
where  England  leaves  off.  I  differ  there  with  him  greatly  :  a  country  like  the 
United  States,  whose  greatest  men  are  Franklins  and  V>  ashingtons,  will  never 
do  that:  they  are  great  men  doubtless  ;  but  how  are  they  to  be  compared  to 
those,  our  countrymen,  Milton  and  the  two  Sidneys?  The  one  is  a  philoso- 
phical Quaker,  full  of  mean  and  thrifty  maxims ;  the  other  sold  the  very 
cluurger  who  had  taken  him  through  all  his  battles.  Those  Americans  are 
great,  but  they  are  not  sublime  men  ;  the  humanity  of  the  United  States  can 
never  reach  the  sublime.  Birkbeck*s  mind  is  too  much  in  the  American  style ; 
you  must  endeavour  to  enforce  a  little  spirit  of  another  sort  into  the  settlement, 
— always  with  great  caution  ;  for  thereby  you  may  do  your  descendants  more 
good  tlian  you  may  imagine.  If  I  had  a  prayer  to  make  for  any  great  good, 
next  to  Tom*s  recovery,  it  should  be  tliat  one  of  your  children  should  be  the 
first  American  poet. 

When  Keats  was  left  alone  by  his  brother *s  death,  he  went  to  reside 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Brown,  and  ne  then  began  his  *^  Hyperion,**  a  poem 
written  as  clearly  under  Miltonic  influence  as  *'  Endymion**  is  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Spenser,  Fletcher,  and  Ben  Jonson,  and  of  which 
Shelley  said,  that  the  scenery  and  drawing  of  Satan  dethroned  by  the 
fallen  Titans,  surpassed  those  of  Satan  and  his  rebellious  angels  in 
"  Paradise  Lost." 

The  greater  part  of  the  summer  of  1819  was  passed  at  Shanklin,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  company  with  Mr.  Brown,  and  where  they  jointly 
produced  a  tragedy  called  "  Otho  the  Great,"  and  Keats  wrote  his 
*<  Lamia,"  a  story  taken  from  that  treasure  house  of  legendary  philosophy, 
Burton's  **  Ajiatomy  of  Melancholy,"  versified  after  Dry  den.  In  August 
Keats  removed  to  Winchester,  whose  noble  cathedral  and  quiet  close  was 
much  favoured  by  the  poet.  He  also  alludes  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bailey  to 
the  library  as  a  great  convenience  to  him.  The  gloomy  tone  of  his 
letters  and  the  pecuniary  difficulties  under  which  he  labourea  soon  brought 
back  Mr.  Brown  to  him  and  the  friends  returned  together  to  London,  but 
a  still  stronger  impulse  drew  him  back  again  to  Hampstead.  She,  whose 
name  '^  was  ever  on  his  lips,  but  never  on  his  tongue,"  exercised  too 
mighty  a  control  over  his  being  for  him  to  remain  at  a  distance,  which, 
says  Mr.  Milnes,  was  neither  absence  nor  presence,  and  he  soon  returned 
to  where  he  could  rest  his  eyes  on  her  habitation,  and  enjoy  each  chance 
^opportunity  of  her  society.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  in  Keats's  life, 
tiiat  just  at  this  moment,  when  real  anxieties  were  pressing  most  threat- 
eningly upon  him,  when  the  struggle  between  his  ever-growing  passion 
and  the  miserable  circumstances  of  his  daily  life  was  beating  down  his 
spirit,  and  when  disease  was  advancing  with  stealthy  progress,  to  con- 
summate by  a  cruel  and  lingering  death  the  hard  conditions  of  his  mortal 
being,  that  he  was  actually  engaged  in  his  first  humorous  poem  which 
he  intended  to  have  called  '*  Lucy  Vaughan  Lloyd,"  from  some  untrace- 
able association,  and  which  was  the  last  of  his  literary  labours. 

One  night,  on  returning  home  after  travelling  outside  the  stage  coach, 
Keats  was  seized  with  hsemoptysis,  and  from  his  previous  studies  he  knew 
the  blood  to  be  arterial  and  proclaimed  hb  doom.  He  rallied  a  little, 
removed  to  Gravesend  and  Kentish  town,  and  back  again  to  Hampstead* 
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wbere  he  remained  ivith  the  family  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached. 
No  marked  improvement,  however,  manifesting  itself,  Mr.  Severn,  who 
had  just  obtained  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  the  best  his- 
torical painting,  at  once  offered,  regardless  of  his  future  prospects,  to  ac- 
company him  to  Italy.  Change  of  climate  now  remained  the  only  chance 
of  prolonging  a  life  so  dear  to  genius  and  to  friendship.  Previous  to  his 
departure  he  laid  open  his  most  secret  griefs  to  Mr.  Brown. 

I  wish  to  write  on  subjects  that  will  not  agitate  me  much.  There  is  one  I 
must  mention  and  have  done  with  it.  Even  if  my  body  would  recover  of 
itself,  this  would  prevent  it.  The  very  thing  which  I  want  to  live  most  for 
will  be  a  great  occasion  of  my  death.  I  cannot  help  it.  Who  can  help  it  ? 
Were  I  in  health  it  would  make  me  ill,  and  how  can  I  bear  it  in  my  state  ?  I 
dare  say  you  will  be  able  to  guess  on  what  subject  1  am  harping — you  know 
what  was  my  greatest  pain  during  the  first  part  of  my  illness  at  your  house. 
I  wish  for  death  every  day  and  night  to  deliver  me  from  these  pains,  and  then 
I  wish  death  away,  for  death  would  destroy  even  tliose  pains,  which  are  better 
than  nothing.  Land  and  sea,  weakness  and  decline,  are  great  separators,  but 
Death  is  the  great  divorcer  for  ever.  Wlien  the  pang  of  this  thought  has 
passed  through  my  mind,  I  may  say  the  bitterness  of  death  is  passed.  I  often 
wish  for  you,  tliat  you  might  flatter  me  with  the  best.     I  think,  without  my 

mentioning  it,  for  my  sake,  you  would  be  a  friend  to  Miss when  1  am 

dead.  You  think  she  has  many  faults,  but  for  my  sake  think  she  has  not  one. 
If  there  is  any  thing  you  can  do  for  her  by  word  or  deed  I  know  you  will  do 
it.  I  am  in  a  state  at  present  in  which  woman,  merely  as  woman,  can  have 
no  more  power  over  me  than  stocks  and  stones,  and  yet  the  difference  of  my 

sensations  with  respect  to  Miss and  my  sister  is  amazing — the  one  seems 

to  absorb  the  other  to  a  degree  incredible.    I  seldom  think  of  my  brother  and 

sbter  in  America ;  the  thought  of  leaving  Miss is  beyond  every  thing 

horrible — the  sense  of  darkness  coming  over  me — I  eternally  see  her  figure 
eternally  vanishing ;  some  of  the  phrases  she  was  in  the  habit  of  using  during 
my  last  nursing  at  Wentworth  Place  ring  in  my  ears.  Is  there  another  life  ? 
Shall  I  awake  and  find  all  this  a  dream  ?  There  must  be,  we  cannot  be 
created  for  this  sort  of  suffering. 

Once  at  Naples  his  spirits  revived  for  a  short  time  and  he  somewhat 
recovered  the  fatigues  of  a  stormy  journey  and  a  vexatious  quarantine. 
The  sight  of  the  sentinels  on  the  stage  drove  him  from  Naples  to  Rome, 
where  he  had  the  benefit  of  the  skill  and  kindly  attentions  of  Doctor, 
now  Sir  James  Clark.  "  All,"  says  his  biographer, "  that  wise  solicitude 
and  delicate  thoughtfulness  could  do  to  light  up  the  dark  passages  of 
mortal  sickness  and  soothe  the  pillow  of  the  forlorn  stranger  was  done, 
and  if  that  was  little,  the  effort  was  not  the  less."  Pecuniary  difficulties 
came,  but  Dr.  Clark,  as  all  who  know  him  would  anticipate,  remained  the 
same  careful,  anxious  attendant.  At  length  on  the  27th  of  February, 
1821,  the  scene  closed.  '*  He  is  gone  ;*'  writes  his  excellent  friend 
Severn,  "  he  died  with  the  most  perfect  ease — he  seemed  to  go  to  sleep. 
On  the  twenty-third,  about  four,  the  approaches  of  death  came  on. 
*  Severn — I —lift  me  up — I  am  dying — I  shall  die  easy;  don't  be 
frightened — be  firm,  and  thank  God  it  has  come.' " 

What  a  treasury  of  intellect  have  we  not  in  the  literary  remains  of  such 
a  man  ?  Such  a  mine  of  wealth,  such  a  mass  of  new,  interesting,  and  truly 
valuable  matter,  has  not  for  a  long  time  been  added  to  the  existing  litera- 
ture of  the  country  as  that  now  presented  to  us  by  Richard  Monckton 
Milnes,  and  from  which  it  would  be  but  too  pleasant  to  go  on  stealing 
sweet  snatches,  and  culling  fab  flowers,  till  even  so  precious  a  work  was 
itself  exhausted. 
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TAKING  THS  BULL  BX  THE  HORNS. 

^  Why  d — n  it»  man,  joa  nui8t  be  dresiningto  say  you're  engaged  to 
Miss  Dooey/'  observed  our  friend  Mr.  Rocket,  in  a  deep  under-tone  of 
impressiveness,  as  the  waiter  retired  after  replacing  his  glass  and  carrying 
away  the  pieces  of  the  broken  one  on  a  plate. 

•*  No  I — I — Fm  notr  replied  Charles  Summerley,  with  confidence. 

Mr.  Rocket  sat  silent  for  a  time. 

*'  Ah,  I  see,''  said  he  to  himself  filling  a  fresh  bumper  of  claiet  in  lieu 
of  the  one  he  had  just  lost  in  the  vehemence  of  setting  down  his  giaas 
on  being  told  so.  '^  I  see,*'  repeated  he,  little  doubting  in  his  own  mind 
that  Charles  was  filling  the  honourable  post  of  '^  cat's  paw'* — an  office  to 
which  he  meant  to  elevate  him  on  his  own  account. 

^'Well,"  said  he,  passing  the  claret  jug,  "  youll  have  a  deviHsh  fine 
girl  for  a  wife — an  uncommon  fine  girl — and  deuced  well  gilt,  I  dare  say 
— drink  her  health,"  continued  he,  raising  his  own  glass  on  high. 

Charles  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  drank  the  fieiir  Moley's  health  with 
great  fervour  in  any  thing  but  highly-flaTOured  wine. 

The  late  rapid  fire  of  conversation  resolved  itself  into  an  occasional  ob- 
servation, and  gradually  died  out  altogether,  each  being  occupied  with  his 
own  thoughts. 

Mr.  Rocket  was  indifferent  which  of  the  fair  sisters  he  took,  so  long  as 
he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  one  would  have  more  than  the  other, 
but  having  recently  received  sundry  anonymous  letters  and  hints  that 
Dooey  was  not  '^  so  rich  as  was  thought/'  he  was  very  anxious  to  satisfy 
himself  on  that  point  before  he  committed  himself  by  the  irretrievable 
step  of  an  offer.  Indeed  one  of  the  letters,  written  in  a  fine  natural  flow- 
ing hand,  instead  of  the  usual  up  and  down,  and  backwards  and  forwards 
cramped  strokes  of  anonymous  authorship — signed  ''a  sincere  and  disin- 
terested well-wisher*' — mnted  that  Dooey  was  about  due  in  the  Gazette. 

All  these  kindnesses  are  very  perplexing  to  a  stranger,  especially 
one  not  altogether  unversed  in  the  world's  arts,  for  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  people  are  all  far  more  disposed  to  promote  a  bad  match  than  ^ve 
a  hint,  a  timely  one,  at  least,  that  may  prevent  mischief.  Nine-tentha 
of  the  "  hints"  that  are  given,  are  given  after  the  mischief  is  done,  and 
often  given  as  a  sort  of  conscience  salve  to  enable  parties  to  say  hereafter 
"  I  told  them  so — 1  told  them  so^He  would  do  it— He  would  do  it." 
Mr.  Rocket  was  therefore  disposed  to  place  more  confidence  in  an  admo- 
nitory hint  than  he  was  in  the  usual  laudations  and  encouragements 
that  mark  all  courtships,  up  to  a  certain  point  at  least.  Laying  'Hhat 
and  that''  together,  he  had  no  doubt  that  Moley  was  playing  Charles  off 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  joint  views. 

The  feelings  of  men  with  regard  to  cat's  pawing  is  this — where  they 
are  the  pawee,  if  we  may  use  the  expression — ^the  party  in  whose  aid  the 
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odier  pwtj  is  made  the  cat's  paw — it  is  all  right  and  proper — ^the  lady 
rises  in  estimation  in  proportion  to  her  dexterity,  and  the  debt  of  gratitude 
is  increased  to  her  in  consequence,  but  where  we  are  the  ''  paw"  it  is 
quite  a  different  matter.  Such  *^  work"  is  denounced  in  the  bitterest, 
most  unmeasured  terms^  and  the  woman  who  can  be  guil^p"  of  such  per* 
fidiousness  is  consigned  to  the  bottomless  pit  of  oblivion. 

Mr.  Rocket,  albeit  on  pretty  good  terms  with  himself,  and  as  little 
inclined  to  suppose  it  possible  for  any  girl  to  prefer  anotiier  to  him,  as 
most  men  are,  was  still  a  prudent  man,  and  though  quite  ready  to  ride 
up  to  the  matrimonial  bamer,  was  not  inclined  to  charge  it  without  know* 
ing  pretty  well  what  was  on  the  fat  side — ^what  the  lady  had  in  fact.  He 
tiwrefore  tiiought  as  Miss  Moley  was  making  so  honourable  a  use  of  her 
beau  there  would  be  no  harm  in  his  applying  Charies  to  the  same  purpose 
in  extracting  if  possible— from  the  only  person  competent  to  give  it^- 
Mr.  Dooey  himself — some  idea  as  to  lus  means — or  at  all  events,  some 
idea  whether  he  would  give  any  "  idea"  on  the  subject. 

Our  readers  who  are  in  the  secret  of  the  Dooey  predilections  and 
opuiions  about  matrimony  will  smile  at  the  thoughts  of  sending  Charles 
or  all  people  on  such  an  errand,  but  let  them  remember  the  guideless, 
compassless,  sort  of  situation  a  man  is  in  who  besieges  a  family  with  no 
sort  of  knowledge  or  experience  than  what  he  can  raise  by  applying  former 
practice  and  results  to  present  circumstances. 

"  111  tell  you  what,  if  I  were  you,  I'd  have  a  talk  with  the  old  gentie- 
man,"  observed  Mr.  Rocket,  with  a  nod  and  knowing  look  at  Charles, 
after  ilie  dribbling  conversation  had  come  to  a  dead  lock  for  some 
minutes. 

« I— I—I— wiU— but  I— .1—1— don't  think  it  would  be  ad— ad— ad- 
visable  at  present,**  replied  he.     **  All  in  goo— goo — good  time." 

**  Grood'time^  my  dear  fellow!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Rocket,  with  well- 
fSeigned  surprise  ;  **  good  time !  You  can't  do  it  too  soon  after  you  are 
engaged — it^s  a  duty  you  owe  to  the  lady." 

Charles  sat  silent,  looking  rather  disconcerted.  Mr.  Rocket  noticed 
his  soecess  and  continued— > 

^  My  dear  fellow,  if  you'll  consider  the  point,  I'm  quite  sure  that 
you'll  see  it  in  the  light  that  I  do,"  said  he,  <*  you  see,"  said  he,  working 
the  problem  on  his  fingers  ;  "  you've  gained  the  lady's  affections,  and 
she  nas  accepted  you.  Well,  that  brings  the  thing  to  a  crisis — you  must 
go  on — no  backmg  out  after  that — ^you  must  go  to  the  higher  powers, 
and  take  my  word  for  it,  the  sooner  you  go  the  better." 

"  I — I— I— don't  want  to  back  out!"  exclaimed  Charles,  "I— I— I 
mean  to  mar — mar — ^marry  her." 

'<  But  you  can't  marry  her  without  her  father's  consent,"  observed  Mr. 
Rocket.'' 

Charies  assented  to  the  proposition. 

**  Well,  then,  you  go  to  the  old  gentleman,  and  the  first  question  hell 
ask  you  will  be,  when  the  engagement  took  place;  and  if  he  finds  you've 
been  carrying  on  a  clandestine  communication  in  his  absence,  and  without 
informing  him,  in  all  probability,  if  he  doesn*t  like  it,  he'll  give  you  a 
devil  of  a  trouncing,  and  youll  get  the  poor  girl  into  a  scrape." 

That  argument  told  more  than  any  of  the  preceding. 

"  WeU,  but  Mrs.  Do— Do— Dooey  knows,"  observed  Charles. 
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"  Ob,  that's  nothing,"  replied  Mr.  Rocket,  *'  mother  and  daughter 
always  tow  in  the  same  boat  in  these  transactions ;  you'll  have  to  under- 
go the  old  gentleman,  and  the  sooner  you  make  up  your  mind  the  better* 
It*s  just  like  taking  a  shower-bath  ;  brace  your  nerves  for  the  shock,  and 
it's  nothing,  but  sit  think,  think,  thinking,  and  you'll  never  venture  to  go 
in.  Help  yourself ^^  added  he,  with  emphasis,  passing  the  claret  as  though 
he  would  screw  lum  up  to  the  effort  at  once. 

Charles,  unused  to  wine,  at  least  to  intemperance,  had  just  now  so6 
into  that  confused  and  happy  state  that  put  prudence  and  reason  to  flignt,. 
and  makes  a  man  ready  to  adopt  the  views  and  opinions  of  any  one  else. 
He  looked  upon  Mr.  Rocket  as  a  friend — nay,  a  sort  of  elder  brother^ 
and  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  see  any  interest  he  could  have  in  de- 
ceiving him.  Moreover  the  wine  had  inspired  him  with  confidence,  and 
he  only  wanted  patting  on  the  back  to  make  him  courageous. 

Mr.  Rocket  saw  how  things  were  going,  and  determined  to  take  ad* 
vantage  of  it. 

^'  If  1  was  you,"  said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  after  a  longer  pause  than 
usual ;  '^  I'd  just  go  and  have  a  quiet  talk  with  the  old  gentleman  to- 
night. It's  not  usual  to  interrupt  people  with  business  matters  af^r  dinner^ 
but  cases  of  this  sort  are  always  exceptions,  and  I  should  think  he  would 
be  rather  pleased  with  your  candour  than  annoyed  by  the  intrusion.'* 

''  I  don't  know,*'  replied  Charles,  thinking  Mr.  Dooey  was  not  a  man 
of  that  sort 

''  He  seems  a  good-natured  old  file,"  observed  Mr.  Rocket,  "  I  don't 
think  you  have  any  thing  to  fear,"  adding,  "  if  1  was  in  your  situation, 
I  know  I  would  go." 

Charles  shook  his  head. 

"  You  see,"  said  Mr.  Rocket,  ''  the  quicker  and  quieter  these  thinga 
are  managed  the  better.  If  it's  a  'go,'  it's  a  *go;'  if  it's  'no  go,'  why, 
then  it's  '  no  go,'  and  the  sooner  each  party  begins  to  cast  about  for  some- 
thing fresh  the  better.  Now,  you  can  just  go  quietly  along  in  the  dusk, 
nobody  will  see  or  know  any  thing  at  all  about  it,  you'll  find  in  five 
minutes  how  the  land  lies,  and  you'll  only  be  astonished  with  yourself 
that  you  should  have  hesitated  for  one  moment  about  it.  Help  yourself, 
and  drink  Mr.  Dooey 's  health,"  continued  Mr.  Rocket,  again  passing  th& 
claret  jug  to  his  guest. 

"  Well,  but  wha — a — a — t  should  I  say  ?"  asked  Charles. 

"Say!"  rejoined  Mr.  Rocket;  "say!"  repeated  he.  "Oh,  youll 
never  be  at  a  loss  for  words  on  such  an  occasion." 

"  Indee — ee^-d,  but  I  should,"  replied  Charles. 

"  Tell  him,"  said  Mr.  Rocket,  "that  with  his  permission,  and  that  of 
Mrs.  Dooey, — or  you  can  leave  Mrs.  D.  out,  if  you  think  he'd  like  it 
better, — that  with  his  permission  you'd  wish  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  hi» 
beautiful  daughter — ^you  needn't  say  which ;  but  in  all  your  palarverment 
take  special  care  to  pay  the  utmost  reverence  and  respect  to  him,  and  if 
he  d — mns^you  a  few,  as  is  not  impossible,  just  submit  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  humility — treating  him  altogether  like  a  parent,  and  he'll 
very  likely  fall  into  the  delusion  himself.  Chaps  who  boil  up  at  first  are 
often  best  to  deal  with  in  the  end ;  but  whatever  you  do,  don't  commit 
Moley — I  mean  Miss  Dooey  ;  don't  let  out  that  she  has  accepted  you 
without  her  father's  knowledge." 
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"  But    then    he    may    s — s — s— say,    what    reason    have    I    for 
— s — sup — po — sing  that  she  will  have  me  ?"  observed  Charles. 

"  Oh,  you  may  say  that  you  flatter  yourself  your  attentions  are  not 
disagreeable  to  her,**  replied  Mr.  Rocket ;  "  that  means  nothing.  All 
women  like  attention,  and  never  quarrel  with  men  for  paying  them  it ; 
but  he'll  not  say  any  thing  of  that  sort,  that's  always  taken  for  granted ; 
and  if  he  hasn't  got  a  lord  chalked  out  for  her,  he'll  fall  at  once  into  the 
mercantile  department  of  the  thing, — the  feelings  are  in  the  female 
department, — the  finances  in  the  men*s,  and  it  will  be  here  that  your 
skill  will  be  reouired ;  you  must  get  him  to  lead  the  gallop,  as  it  were, 
by  declaring  what  he  will  come  down  with ;  and  when  once  you  get  the 
subject  broached,  it  flows  freely  on,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  you  will 
soon  come  to  an  understanding." 

"  I  hope  so,  I'm  sure,*'  observed  Charles,  with  a  shudder. 

"  Be  of  good  cheer !"  said  Mr.  Rocket.  "  I  never  knew  a  man  go  boldly 
into  a  thing  who  didn't  come  out  successfully.  As  I  said  before,  it  only 
requires  you  to  make  up  your  mind^  and  go  at  it  without  thinking  more 
about  it.  Why,  hang  it !  you've  been  talking  about  it  as  long  as  would 
have  done  it  twice  over.  Great  things  are  done  in  as  short  a  time  as 
little  ones.     Say  the  word,  and  away !" 

"  Well,"  said  Charles,  "  if  you  think  I  ought,  I  will ;  but  I  confess  I 
have  my  fears." 

"  Fears,  be  hanged,"  said  Mr.  Rocket ;  "  what  are  your  fears  com- 
pared to  those  of  the  sweet  young  lady,  whose  affections  you  have 
engaged  ?" 

Charles  was  silent,  that  being  the  lever  to  his  present  action. 

The  brothers-in-law  rose  simultaneously,  Mr.  Rocket  proffering  to  ac«> 
company  Charles  to  the  dread  door. 

Tlie  evening  was  cool  and  autumnal.  The  streets  were  quiet  and  de- 
serted, few  people  caring  to  go  out  who  were  not  obliged.  Lights  were 
visible  through  the  blinds  of  many  of  the  drawing-rooms,  while  here  and 
there  a  stronger  glare  denoted  the  comforts  of  a  handful  of  fire. 

Mr.  Rocket  put  his  arm  through  Charles's  in  the  determined  sort  of 
way  a  policeman  adopts  towards  a  prisoner,  and  marched  him  straight  ta 
the  scene  of  action. 

Without  giving  him  breathing  time  he  seized  the  knocker,  and  giving 
a  long  continuous  tap,  elbowed  Charles  up  next  the  door. 

"  Have  at  him  now  /"  said  he,  in  an  under  tone,  as  he  heard  the 
approaching  footsteps  inside,  and  gave  Charles  a  parting  pat  on  the  back. 

Saturday  being  a  dies  nofi  at  the  Dooey-house  at  Glauberend,  the 
footman  had  locked  and  chained  the  door  and  made  the  usual  signals  of 
safety  in  front  that  send  easy -minded  people  comfortably  to  sleep  on  the 
supposition,  that  things  are  equally  safe  in  the  rear.  Great  was  the  asto- 
nishment both  of  "  high  life"  and  "  low,"  at  the  unwonted  sound  of  the 
somewhat  riotous  knock. 

"  Great  heavens  !  who  can  that  be  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dooey,  looking 
the  picture  of  despair. 

•*  Nobody  for  here,  I  dare  say,"  growled  Dooey,  who  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  plentiful  repast  of  crabs,  pickled  salmon,  and  oysters. 

The  young  ladies  exchanged  significant  glances. 

*'  Is  your  master — is  Mr.  Dooey  in  ?"  asked  Charles,  correcting  the 
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first  BUp  of  the  tongue,  as  tbe  footman,  having  unbarred  the  barricade, 
stood  with  the  door  three-parts  closed  in  his  hand,  in  a  way  that  as  g^ood 
as  said,  'Hhe  ports  are  dosisd  for  the  night.'* 

Some  servants  have  an  uncouth,  suspicious  sort  of  way  of  openine,  or 
rather  of  not  opening,  a  door,  just  as  if  they  expected  a  caller  would  trr 
and  force  himself  in,  notwithstanding  the  iU-defivered  *^  not  at  home. 
They  as  good  as  say  they  are  telling  a  lie^  which  is  quite  superfluous^ 
seeiag  that  most  callers  know  when  they  are. 

"  Is  Mr.  Dooey  in  ?*'  asked  Charles,  as  the  footman  peered  at  faini 
through  the  narrow  aperture. 

"  He's  at  supper,  sr,"  replied  the  man  in  an  under-tone  that  as  good 
as  said,  "you'll  not  come  in  if  you're  wise." 

"  Well  but  I — I — I  want  to  see  him  veir  par — ti — cularly,"  replied 
Charles  in  a  tone  the  very  reverse  of  what  ne  said  '^  do  you  think  you 
could  manage — that's  to  say— would  it  be*-po8S — poss — ^possible  to  see 
him  to-night  ?" 

'^  I  don*t  know,  sir,  I'm  sure,  sir ;  111  try  what  I  can  do,  sb,"  repHed 
the  servant,  looking  very  disconcerted,  and  adding,  "perhaps,  sir,  yoa*d 
have  the  kindness,  sir,  to  give  me  your  card,  sir,"  not  wislung  to  run  the 
risk  of  the  blowing-up  that  would  most  likely  follow  the  open  prodamo- 
tioa  of  Charles's  name. 

Charles  fumbled  in  his  pocket,  almost  hoping  he  might  not  have  \m 
card-ease.  Fate  orduned  otherwise  ;  and  having  scattered  them  all  in 
the  passage,  in  the  agitation  of  selecting  one,  he  at  length  presented  the 
footman  with  what  he  wanted. 

''  Step  in  here,  sir ;  please,  sir,"  said  the  footman,  udiering  \am  into 
the  dinmg-robm,  on  whose  uncleared  table  stood  the  remains  of  dessert. 
Leaving  him  a  cauliflower-headed  servants'  mould,  with  sundry  small 
coals  sticking  about  it  (acquired  by  thrusting  it  into  die  kitchen  grate 
for  a  light)  m  a  large-bottomed  bloek-tin  candlestidc,  the  footman  pro- 
ceeded on  his  errand. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  below,  great  excitement  prevailed  among^ 
the  ladies  abore  as  to  who  could  possiUy  be  coming  at  that  time,  above 
all,  on  a  Saturday  nig^t.  Mrs.  Dooey  was  the  calmest,  thinking  none  of 
the  "  free  list'*  would  be  so  rash  as  intrude  themselves,  and  that  in  all 
jufobability  it  was  some  of  Mr.  Dooejr's  London  friends  dropping  in  to 
give  him  an  agreeable  surprise.  The  young  ladies  seemed  to  thmk  dif<- 
forently,  and  the  mantling  colour  and  sparUing  eye  denoted  interest,  if 
not  appoehenston. 

Their  curiosity  was  tantalised  by  the  servant  pacing  solemnly  up  to 
Mr.  Dooey  and  presenting  him  with  the  card  witn  the  simple  obscnra- 
tion  that  the  gentleman  was  waiting  below. 

"  Waiting  beltnoT*  repeated  Dooey,  in  a  tone  of  incre^ble  astonish- 
ment, holding  the  card  to  his  nose,  determined  that  nobody  should  see  it 
but  himself. 

Mrs.  Dooey  looked  at  Maria,  and  Maria  looked  at  Amelia,  and  they 
sdl  looked  at  papa.  Dooey  thrust  the  card  into  his  black  satin  wabtcoat 
pocket,  and  resumed  his  picking  of  a  lobster  claw.  A  dead  silence  en- 
sued, relieved  only  by  the  noise  of  his  masticators.  The  servant  having 
delivered  himself  of  his  charge  without  getting  his  **  head  in  his  hand, ' 
as  the  saying  is,  tripped  down  stairs  much  more  gaily  than  he  mounted 
them. 
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**  Mastered  compIimentSy  sir,  and  he  thII  be  down  directly,  sir,"  said 
the  gentlemanly  *^  John"  to  our  friend  in  the  parlour,  who  was  most 
heartilj  wishing  himself  well  oat  of  it.  John's  addition  to  the  message 
operated  bene6cially,  and  somewhat  soothed  Charles's  ruffled  nerves; 
so  potent  are  trifles  under  trying  circumstanees. 

At  the  end  of  some  seven  or  eight  minutes,  which  appeared  like  an 
hour,  the  flop,  flop,  flop  of  a  pair  of  slippered  feet  was  heard  on  the 
staircase,  and  presently  the  pantoujled  papa- in-law  havmg  made  the 
deaoent,  stood  before  Charles  in  the  parlour,  looking  like  any  thing  but 
a  gentkman  who  had  been  sending  his  ''compliments.''  They  eyed 
each  other  in  the  dim  liefat  of  the  '*  mutton  fat"  much  as  a  couple  of 
strange  cats  regard  each  other  when  brought  in  unexpected  coUision. 
To  emblason  Cburles's  chagrin,  the  footman  quickly  followed  vrith  a  pair 
of  bougies, 

**  Well,  sir,"  granted  Dooey,  as  the  footman  shut  them  up  on  taking 
his  departure,  "  well,  sir,''  repeated  he,  flxing  his  little  pig^  eyes  xxpon 
Charles,  '*  what's  yoor  pleasure  ?" 

"Goo— goo — goo — ^good  morning — that's  to  say,  goo — goo — g^ood 
eremng,  ^,"  he  at  last  stammered  out ;  ^'I  was  not  here  on  pie— le — le 
I  ouie  at  all,  that's  to  say,  Tve  taken  the  li — i — ^i — i — ^berty  of  ca— ca 
— calling  on  business." 

'*  Sit  down,"  said  Mr.  Dooey,  motioning  him  to  a  chair,  jost  as  though 
he  were  g^ing  to  have  a  deal  for  some  hops. 

Charles  sat  himself  down  on  the  comer  of  a  cane-bottomed  chair,  and 
began  brushing  his  hat  vrith  his  sleeve  instead  of  broaching  his  subject. 

'<  Welly  sir,*  said  Mr.  Dooey,  in  any  thing  but  an  encouraging  tone, 
which  caused  our  hero  to  start  and  place  his  hat  under  the  chair.  "  Well, 
sir,"  repeated  he^  *'  what  may  be  your  pleasure  with  me  ?" 

"  1  ca — ca — called,  sir»  that's  to  say,  I  car— ca — came,  sir,  to  ask,  that's 
to  say,  to  inquire — 1  mean  I  ven — ven — ventured  on  rather  a  de — de-— 
de— licate  subject — ^I — I — feel — that's  to  say  I — I — I  am  much  at — at — 
atached  to  Miss  Do — Do — Dooey,  and  1  wished  to— to — to — say,  I 
should  be  much  obliged  if  you  wo — oo — would  be  so  good  as  to  give 
us — ^that's  to  say,  if  you  wo — oo — would  tell  me  wha — a — t  you  are 
WOT — r — th  and  wha— a — at  you  would  de — de — do  for  us." 

"  1*11  tell  you  what,  young  man,'*  replied  Dooey,  looking  as  if  he 
would  eat  him,  ''  I'll  d^  for  you  if  you  don*t  take  care." 

*'In — in — deedr'  exclaimed  Charles,  adding,  "periiaps,  then,  I'd 
better  be  go — go  —going." 

**  You  hady'  replied  die  indignant  Mr.  Dooey,  ringing  the  bell  for  the 
aervaat,  who  was  Imtening  at  the  door.  H  aving  slipped  aJong  the  passaee 
asd  pot  on  his  shoes  he  speedily  returned  and  showed  Charles  out,  as  he 
Ut  assured,  for  the  last  last  time. 

The  young  ladies  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  before  the  old  gentlemaa 
retamed  up  stairs,  the  name  of  the  visitor  having  been  obtained  from  the 
ibotman,  and  little  doubt  existing  in  their  minds  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
eirand.  What  can  a  young  man  want  with  a  papa  but  to  make  a  pro- 
position? 

'^Drst  him,"  said  Mrs.  Dooey,  looking  the  picture  of  mischief,  "but 
if  he's  com*d  on  any  such  fool's  errand  after  what  I  said  to  him  but  Til 
fiush  him  off — Fll  make  him  remember/' 
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*'  Oh,  he's  a  silly,  obstinate  boy,'*  observed  Moley,  determined  to  re- 
nounce him,  and  prevent  her  sister  thinking  of  him  if  possible. 

"  That  he  is,  Maria^*  rejoined  Mrs.  Dooey,  "  I  was  always  sure  your 
good  sense  would  show  him  to  you  in  that  light." 

"  He's  very  young,"  observea  Amelia. 

''  Old  enough  to  know  better," snapped  Mrs.  Dooey^  ''but  here  come? 
your  papa,"  and  away  scuttled  the  young  ladies. 

Up  stumped  the  old  gentleman. 

"  And  wnat  d'ye  think  that— (puff,  wheeze)— audacious  boy  has  had 
the — (puff,  wheeze) — ^imperance  to  say'  to — (puff,  wheeze) — me,"  ex- 
claimea  Dooey,  flop,  flop,  flopping  into  the  room. 

"Nay,  I  can't  g^ess,  I'm  sure,"  replied  Mrs.  Dooey,  adding, — 
**  the  imperance  of  the  youths  of  the  present  day  passes  all  kalki* 
lation." 

"Why,  d — n  him,"  roared  Dooey,  "he  wants  to— (puff,  wheeze) 
know  what  Fm  wordi  /" 

"Know  what  you're  worth /"  screamed  Mrs.  Dooey ;  adding,  "  I  hope 
you  kicked  him  out" 

"I sent  him  away  witb  a — (puff,  wheeze) — flea  in  his  ear,  you  may 
—(puff,  wheeze) — depend  on't, '  replied  her  spouse,  throwing  himselr^ 
exhausted,  on  the  sofa. 

"  Sarve  him  right,"  replied  she,  going  for  the  spirit-stand. 
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A  littie  Prefatory  Gossip— Becent  Theatrical  Marriages,  Mademoiselle  Maria — 
The  Montansier  Actresses  in  London— "Tragaldabas:'*  Fr6d6ric  Lemaitre — 
Banquistes  ;  Pierson  and  his  Dog— Prospects  of  the  Opera — "  Le  Morne  aa 
Diahle ;"  Mademoiselle  Lobry— Mademoiselle  Ariel—**  Le  Chandelier  ;"  Alfred 
de  Musset— The  Two  Bouffes. 

Poor  note-hook !  It  is  but  seldom  now  a  days  that  thy  virgin  pages 
are  invaded  by  the  hieroglyphics  of  pen  or  pencil.  Thou  art  become 
almost  as  useless  to  thy  owner  as  a  blank  in  a  Derby  sweep  or  a  compli- 
mentary admission  to  the  Opera  on  a  Jenny  Lind  night!  The  hereditaiy 
grand  falconer  himself  (officially,  not  individually  be  it  spoken),  is 
scarcely  a  more  unnecessary  appendage  to  royalty  than  thou  art  to  a 
theatrical  habitui,  the  taking  of  a  note  or  of  a  heron  being  in  these 
topsy-turvy  and  unchivalrous  days  an  equally  uncommon  and  equally 
unaccountable  event.  And  yet,  as  VAhbe  Gacan^  says,  Ch  ne  peutpas 
durer  comnte  cd  ! 

Nor  has  it.  Ten  days  have  elapsed  since  I  penned  the  foregoing  lines, 
and  those  ten  days  have  worked  wonders.  Then  the  busiest  Paul  Pry 
might  have  pursued  his  dramatic  researches  even  into  the  heart  of  the 
most  inaccessible  coulisses,  without  gleaning  &om  thence  one  bit  of  news,. 
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good,  bad,  or  indiffereDt — now,  the  ice  is  broken,  scandal's  tongue  rattles 
&ster  than  ever,  and  Thalia  and  Melpomene,  like  two  still  yawning 
donnice,  waken  up  from  their  long  lethargy  to 

Fresh  fields  Cbattle-fields  ?)  and  pieces  new. 

No  notes  did  I  say  ?  why  here  are  dozens,  scores,  hundreds,  thousands, 
millions,  plenty  as  blackberries  in  September,  and  all  crying,  <<  Come, 
take  me!  come,  take  me  !"  no  notes  indeed  ! 

And  among  them  a  marriage  ;  nay,  two  marriages.  Rien  que  ca  I 
M.  Lafont,  of  the  Vari6tes,  to  Mademoiselle  Pauline  Leroux,  en-danseuse 
of  the  Opera,  and  M.  d'Henueville,  formerly  attached  to  the  Menus 
Plaisirs,  to  that  black-eyed  sorceress,  that  most  arch  and  eloquent  of 
mimes ^  Mademoiselle  Maria.  Both,  if  report  speaks  tine,  are  old  at- 
tachments, and  therefore  better  calculated  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
matrimony.     A  insi  soit-il ! 

But,  report  further  adds — and  this  time  the  tidings  fall  less  sweetly  on 
our  ear — that  one  necessary  consequence  of  Mademoiselle  Maria's  mar- 
riage is  to  be  her  speedy  retirement  from  the  stage.  If  this  be  indeed 
the  case,  if  we  are  really  soon  to  lose  the  cleverest  pantomimic  artiste^ 
the  most  intelligent  and  intelligible  Fenella  that  the  Opera  has  possessed 
for  many  a  long  day — if  Mademoiselle  Maria  can  say,  and  without  a 
sigh, 

Celui  que  j*aime  aujourd'hni  me  Timpose, 

Sa  Tolonte  doit  Hre  men  desir, 

Ce  sacrifice  est  pour  moi  douce  chose, 

Car  son  bonheur  vaut  mieux  que  mon  plaisir  I 

Why,  then — we  have  only  to  wish  M.  and  Madame  d'Henueville,  in  the 
words  of  Gil  Blas*8  archbishop,  '*  toutes  series  de  prosperUes  r 

Wo  AUes  liebt,  kann  Karl  alleln  nicht  hassen ! 

People  may  talk  as  they  will  about  the  effect  of  revolutions,  and  endea- 
vour to  prove  that  since  February  last  *'  Paris  is  no  longer  Paris,"  I 
maintain  that  they  are  wrong — unquestionably,  undeniably  wrong. 
Politically  speaking,  the  city  may  have  been  and  has  been  shaken  to  its 
foundation  ;  half  its  inhabitants  are  ruined  or  on  the  point  of  being  so, 
trade  is  at  a  stand  still,  and  money  introuvable.  All  this  I  allow,  but 
there  ajre  peculiar  and  distinctive  features  in  the  French  metropolis  which 
neither  revolutions  nor  any  other  commotion,  civil  or  uncivil,  can  affect. 
As  long  as  one  stone  stands  on  another,  Paris  will  still  be  the  city  par 
excellence  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  the  head-quarters  of  all  that  can 
embellish  or  add  a  charm  to  life.  Its  boulevards  will  be,  as  long  as  a 
vestige  of  them  remains,  the  gayest  and  most  delightful  promenade  in 
the  world ;  its  works  of  art,  although  unpatronised  and  unbought,  will, 
nevertheless,  still  bear  away  the  palm  for  good  taste  and  ingenuity  ;  its 
fiteSy  its  cafes^  its  petits  soupers — whether  under  a  republican  or  monar- 
chical form  of  government-— will  ever  possess,  as  they  ever  have  pos- 
sessed, that  irresbtible  attraction  which  tempts  the  sober  Englishman 
across  the  Cliannel,  aye,  even  though  he  may  have  in  addition  to  clamber 
over  a  barricade  in  order  to  get  to  them.  Happen  what  may.  French- 
women will  always  be  the  liveliesti  most  piquantes^  and  most  gentilles 
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creatures  in  the  nniTerse  ;  and,  what  is  more,  Engliahmen  will  always 
think  them  so,  whatever  they  may  say. 

And  yet,  it  must  he  owned  that  recent  ^events  do  not  quite  hear  me 
out  in  this  assertion.  How  comes  it  that,  during  the  late  yisit  to 
London  of  the  Montansier  (or  Palais  Royal)  troupe,  while  Messrs. 
Bavel,  Grassot,  and  Co.,  were  nightly  gathering  laurels  euouc^h  to  cover 
a  jack-in-the-green  with,  their  fair  companions  were  received  from  first 
to  last  with  the  most  utter,  the  most  stoical  indifference  !  A  friend  of 
mine,  a  great  frequenter  of  the  cotdisses,  assures  me  that  he  more  than 
once  saw  ces  belles  delaissees  sitting,  like  so  many  Ariadnes,  with  ao 
earthly  heing  to  speak  to  except  old  Cloup,  the  rSgisseur. 

What  in  the  name  of  gallantry  has  hecome  of  those  gay  and  privileged 
loungers,  who  used  formerly  to  vanish  from  the  stalls  on  each  successive 
fall  of  the  curtain,  and  disappear  through  that  dear  little  mysterious 
narrow  door  which  the  uninitiated  regard  as  the  gate  of  Paradise  ?  Are 
Mesdemoiselles  Brassine,  Juliette,  and  Aline  Duval  so  very  Medusa-like 
that  they  are  reduced  to  set  their  caps  (and  very  becoming  caps  thej 
are,  Mademoiselle  Juliette's  especiaUy)  in  vain  ?  or  can  some  timid  dis- 
secting etymologist  have  been  startled  at  the  first  syllable  of  Made- 
moiseUe  Brassine's  name,  or  at  any  fancied  and  pocket-threatening 
affinity  between  Aline  and  Claud  Duval  ?     Allans  done  I 

Joking  apart,  the  neglected  syrens  consider  their  pilgrimage  to  tihe 
shrine  of  St.  James's  a  voyage  manque;  not  that  /  (notez-le bien)  should 
have  said  a  syllable  about  the  matter,  if  somebody  else  had  not  done  so 
before  me  in  the  Siecle  ;  that  somebody  being,  if  I  mistake  not,  neither 
gras  nor  sot.  Nor  was  their  return  home  more  propitious  ;  I  have  it 
from  an  eye-witness  of  the  arrival  of  the  last  detachment  at  Boulogne^ 
that  the  J  disembarked,  to  quote  the  graphic  but  slightly  familiar  lan- 
guage of  my  informant,  *<in  woful  plight,  particularly  little  Scriwa- 
neck." 

C*est  egaly  I  persist,  notwithstanding,  in  my  belief  that  Englishmen, 
taken  en  masse,  are  not  so  nngallant  as  they  appear  to  be,  and  1  think  I 
could  find  more  than  one  fair  exodc  who  would  willingly  say  as  mucb. 
But  hush — all  this  is,  and  must  be  entre  nous.  Tell  it  not,  reader,  I 
beseech  you,  in  Belgravia  !  whisper  it  not,  an  ye  love  me,  in  Brompton ! 

An  exceedingly  coarse  and  rhapsodical  production,  called  '^  Tragalda- 
bas,**  has  been  for  some  time  disgracing  the  boards  of  the  Porte  St. 
Martin.  Its  author,  M.  Auguste  Vaoquerie,  formerly  one  of  the  leading 
feuiUetonistes  of  the  defunct  journal  PEpoque,  and  then,  as  now,  an 
enthusiastic  worshipper  of  Victor  Hugo  and  his  Scole  romantique,  has 
sufficient  talent  to  render  the  more  utterly  inexcusable  such  an  exhibition 
of  bad  taste  and  inconvenance  as  he  has  recently  sanctioned  with  his 
name.  Were  the  censure  still  in  existence,  '^Tragaldabas*'  would 
assuredly  never  have  been  licensed  without  considerable  abridgment ; 
and  even  now  the  nightly  protests  of  the  respectable  portion  of  the 
audience  ought  long  ago  to  have  caused  it  to  be  withdrawn.  Written 
with  an  apparent  view  of  turning  into  ridicule  the  icole  ciassique,  it 
abounds  in  ihe  most  trivial  allusions^  as  offisnsive  to  good  taste  as  they 
are  to  common  sense ;  its  wit  is  buiSbonery,  and  its  humour  pomtive 
indecency.  Jules  Janin,  Rolle,  and  indeed  every  critic  qui  se  respecte, 
have  agreed  in  stigmatising  *'  Tmgiddabas"  as  a  disgrace  to  its  autfior 
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and  to  Messrs.  Cog^ard*s  theatre,  and  their  luiaiiimous  verdict  has 
been  fiilly  borne  oat  by  the  public* 

In  it  Fred^c  Lemaitre  enacts  the  prmcipal  part,  which  is  the  more 
unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  no  small  share  of  the  reprobation  due  to  the 
writer  reooiis  in  these  cases  necessarily  on  the  actor,  who  is  thus  unjustly 
made  the  scapegoat  for  the  delinquencies  of  another.  Frederic,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  the  few  living  comedians  whom  nothbg,  not  even  a 
^  Monte  Cristo"  row,  can  ever  discourage ;  no  matter  how  bad  the 
piece  in  which  he  acts  (and  nothing  can  be  worse  than  ^'  Tragaldabas*'), 
ed  lui  est  bien  egal^  he  will  obtain  it  a  hearing,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  its 
anthor,  at  all  events  for  Ins  own.  Nay,  at  the  dose,  he  will  risk  all  on 
the  chance  of  tumiag  the  scale  in  its  favour ;  and  it  was  with  this  intent 
that,  while  the  concluding  sentences  of  M.  Vacquerie's  ignoble  paracie  were 
being  received  with  a  storm  of  hisses,  Fred^nc  advanced  to  the  front  of 
the  stage,  and  thus  apostrophised  the  public ;  ^'  Messieurs,  combien,  in- 
t^resses  et  desint^resses,  ne  devons-nous  pas  nous  r^unir  pour  crier  Vive 
la  R6publique !"  The  audience  first  stared  in  astonishment,  then  burst 
into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  under  cover  of  which  down  came  the  curtain. 

This  in  theatrical  argot  is  called  faire  de  la  banque,  which  term  is 
generally  applied  to  any  attempt  at  producing  effect  by  out-of-tlie-way 
means.  Pierson,  a  clever  performer  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  was  a  notorious  bamquistey  and  used  to  walk  about 
accompanied  W  a  dog,  on  whose  collar  was  engraved  in  large  letters, 
*^  I  belong  to  M.  Herson,  first  comic  actor  of  the  Theatre  de  la  Porto 
St  Martin,  and  officer  in  the  National  Guard."  Another  worthy,  when- 
ever he  accepted  a  provincial  engagement,  always  had  two  contracts 
drawn  out,  the  one  stating  the  sum  he  was  actually  to  receive  as  a 
remuneration  for  his  services,  and  the  o^er  the  same  amount  multiplied 
by  two.  Tins  last,  not  being  signed  by  the  manager,  was  of  course 
^oelees,  but  afforded  the  actor  an  opportimity  of  boasting  among  his 
comrades  (who  of  course  were  not  allowed  to  look  too  closely  into  the 
matter)  that  he  was  paid  at  a  fieur  higher  rate  than  ^iey  were. 

Messrs.  Doponchel  and  Nestor  Roqueplan  are  unquestionably  most 
indefatigable  in  proving  their  adherence  to  the  existing  order  (or  rather 
disorder)  of  things  in  France.  Since  their  accession  to  power,  they  have 
never  ceased  revolutionising  and  remodelling  the  opera  troupe;  and  the 
result  of  their  labours  is  that  at  the  present  moment  almost  the  entire 
riperioire  is  put  hors  de  combat.  This  opera  can't  be  sung  because 
Bettini  is  gone,  Barroilhet  gomg,  and  Duprez  en  conge;  that  ballet 
can't  be  danced  because  C&rlotta  has  been  exiled  to  Geneva,  Flora 
Fabbri  to  Turin,  and  Ad%le  Dumiliktre  the  Lord  knows  whither.  Roger 
and  Madame  Viardot  are  coming,  certainly,  but  so  is  Christmas,  and  it 
is  a  toss-up  which  will  be  the  first  to  arrive :  in  short,  the  hope  of  the 
once  flourishing  Acad^mie  de  Musique  rests,  and  is  likely  to  rest  for  some 
time,  with  Alizaxd  and  Mademoiselle  Grimm  for  opera,  and  Adeline 
Plunkett  for  ballet  Take  away  Alizard  and  Adeline,  hosts  in  them- 
selves, and  what  renuuns  ?    A  grim  prospect,  truly  ! 

•  Since  the  above  was  written,  "  Tragaldabas**  has  been  consigned  to  the  tomb 
of  the  Capulets,  a  new  drama,  called  '*  Les  Libertxns  de  Gendve,"  reigning  in  its 
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like  all  Eugene  Sue's  other  dramatised  novels,  the  "  Morae  au  Diabley** 
recently  produced  at  the  Arabigu,  is  a  complete  failure.  The  same  uncon- 
nected incidents,  the  same  lack  of  sustained  interest,  the  same  incon- 
gruities of  plot  and  dialogue  are  here  visible  as  in  the  "  Myst^res  de 
Paris,"  "  Mathilde,"  and  "  Martin  et  Bamboche."  A  few  strikmg  effects 
and  some  really  beautiful  scenery,  aided  by  the  talent  of  Montdidier  and 
a  very  general  feeling  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  audience  with  the 
actors,  who  are  themselves  carrying  on  the  management  of  the  theatre, 
have  secured  for  "  le  Home  au  Dlable"  a  lingering  existence,  the  insu- 
rance of  which  the  most  enterprising  office  would  indubitably  decline. 
As  for  Mademoiselle  Lobry,  who  made  her  debut  in  this  piece,  all  that 
can  be  said  of  her  is  that  she  was 

At  the  Gymnase — passable, 
At  the  Varietes— endurable, 

and  is 
At  the  Ambigu — insufferable. 


One  of  the  new  recruits  of  the  Odeon  company  is  a  young  actress, 
possessing  the  very  Shaksperian  name  of  Ariel ;  her  gentillesse  suggests 
the  hope  that,  during  her  dramatic  noviciate,  she  may  experience  neither 
6torm  nor  tempest,  unless  in  the  pleasing  sbape  of  a  hurricane  of  braves. 

It  seems  as  if  all  Alfred  de  Musset's  proverbes,  one  after  the  others 
were  to  be  transferred  in  turn  from  the  volume  which  first  introduced 
them  to  public  notice  to  the  stage.  Already,  since  December  last,  has 
the  Theatre  de  la  Republique  brought  out  three,  '' Un  Caprice,"  '^H 
faut  qu'une  porte  soit  ouverte  on  fermee,"  and  *^  H  ne  faut  jurer  de 
rien  ;"  and  now  a  fourth,  '<  Le  Chandelier,'*  has  just  been  added  to  the 
repertoire  of  the  Theatre  Historique.  This  last  piece,  besides  being 
extremely  amusing,  is  written  with  such  peculiar  ease  and  grace,  ihat  its 
very  questionable  morality  is  in  a  measure  gazee  as  well  by  the  charm 
and  wit  of  the  dialogue  as  by  the  consummate  tact  and  skill  with  which 
each  of  the  three  acts  is  charpenti.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the 
success  of  these  little  chefs  cTauvre  will  not  induce  other  authors  to  flavour 
us  with  specimens  of  their  "proverbial  philosophy,*'  and  thus  convert 
the  new  and  original  path  so  happily  struck  out  by  Alfred  de  Musset, 
into  a  common  and  beaten  track.  Unless  treated  with  the  most  exquisite 
taste  aud  nicety,  these  light  and  airy  nothings,  the  plot  of  which  is  in* 
variably  made  subservient  to  the  details,  degenerate  into  the  flimsiest  and 
tamest  of  vaudevilles,  minus  the  couplets, 

Alfred  de  Musset's  style  is  sparkling  and  fanciful,  his  characters,  even 
when  mere  sketches,  are  lifelike  and  natural,  and  however  slight  may 
be  the  foundation  of  his  pieces,  that  foundation  is  never  once  lost  sight  of 
from  the  first  to  the  concluding  scene.  '*  Un  Caprice"  is  a  gem  that 
deserves  to  rank  with  Scribe's  "  Genevieve"  and  "  Michel  et  Christine ;" 
I  can  award  it  no  higher  praise.  There  are,  indeed,  many  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  two  wiiters  ;  nor,  with  due  deference  be  it 
spoken,  is  the  superiority  always  on  one  side.     If  Scribe's  works  show 

greater  satirical  power,  and  a  more  profound  knowledge  of  the  human 
eart  than  those  of  his  less  experienced  confrere^  the  compositions  of  the 
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litter  are  more  deeply  imbued  with  imagpbiation  and  poetry.  It  may  be 
a  question  whether  Alfred  de  Musset  cotdd  ever  have  written  "La  Cama- 
raderie" or  "  Bertrand  et  Raton  ;'*  but  it  is  equally  doubtful  whether 
Scribe,  or  indeed  any  other  author  of  the  present  day,  could  hare  en« 
ricbed  French  literature  with  so  delightful  and  original  a  production  as 
"Les  Confessions  d'un  Enfant  du  Si^cle." 


If  the  worthy  creator  of  the  "  Gamin  de  Paris,"  "  Michel  Perrin,"  and 
a  hundred  other  marvellous  types,  ever  reads  the  London  newspapers,  he 
must  have  been  rarely  amused  by  a  paragraph  which  has  recently  gone 
the  round  of  half  of  them,  announcing  his  intention  of  undertaking  the 
management  of  the  Vaudeville.  Now  it  is  true  enough  that  negotiations 
have  for  some  time  been  on  the  tapis  (though  as  yet  without  any  decisive 
result)  between  the  proprietor  of  the  salle  Ana  a  M.  Bouffe,  once  co-director 
with  M«  Ancelot  of  this  identical  theatre  ;  but  from  him  to  the  Bouff<§ 
jpar  excelience^ily  a  loin.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  imagine  two 
mortals  more  unlike  each  other  than  the  namesakes  in  question  ;  Bouffe, 
ihe  actor,  being  thin,  pale,  delicate-looking,  and  of  a  remarkably  nervous 
temperament,  whereas  Bouffe,  the  manager  (familiarly  styled  le  gros 
Bouffe),  is  stout  and  rosy,  with  a  face  like  a  full  moon  and  a  body  to 
match.  If  the  latter  has  a  weakness,  it  is  an  amiable  one,  which  we 
should  term — were  we  aUowed  to  coin  a  word  —  champag^eomania. 
Daring  his  partnership  with  M.  Ancelot,  he  was  accustomed  to  celebrate 
every  succes  (Targent  by  repeated  libations,  so  that  if  an  author  wished  to 
ascertain  whether  his  piece  was  really  drawing  money  to  the  treasury  or 
not,  he  had  only  to  ask  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  "where  is  M. 
Bouffi§  ?*'  If  the  answer  was  "  II  est  au  cafe,"  the  author  might  go  on 
his  way  rejoicing ;  his  piece  was  safe  to  run  a  month,  at  least. 

Boime  (I  mean  the  manager),  was  very  popular  with  his  troupe^  as 
the  following  anecdote  will  testify.  About  a  year  ago  he  was  imprisoned 
for  debt  at  Brussels,  and  had  little  hope  of  effecting  his  liberation,  when 
he  heard  of  the  arrival  in  the  Belgian  capital  of  one  of  his  former  lady- 
pensiontunreSj  to  whom  he  had  always  shown  great  kindness. 

"  Madame ,  est  ici  I"  said  he,  "  done  je  suis  sauve !" 

Nor  was  he  mistaken  ;  the  fair  actress  in  question,  on  learning  his 
situation,  immediately  volunteered  her  services  for  two  nights  at  the 
theatre,  expressly  stipulating  that  the  receipts  (after  payment  of  the 
expenses)  should  be  handed  over  without  any  deduction  to  Bouff6,  whose 
liabilities  were  in  consequence  wholly  discharged,  and  who,  like  the  lion 
m  the  fable,  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  truth  of  La 
Pontaine^s  maxim, 

On  a  souvent  besoin  d*an  plus  petit  que  soL 

August  22,  1848. 
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THE  EXTINCT  KINGDOM  OF  UPPER  ITALY. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiKO  the  enthusiasm  and  excitement  that  heralded  the 
insurrection  in  Northern  Italy,  and  the  imaginary  triumph  obtained  by 
the  retreat  of  the  Austrians  to  the  line  of  the  Miucio  and  the  Adige,  our 
own  opinions  upon  the  question  have  never  varied.  In  the  New 
MonMy  Magazine  for  May  we  stated  that  Field-Marshal  Badetzki^ 
not  having  been  willing,  or,  as  it  since  appears,  not  having  had  the  mean% 
to  bombard  the  city  of  Milan,  he  had  withdrawn  his  troops  to  the  central 
strongholds  of  Verona  and  Mantua,  with  the  Adige  in  front  of  his  line. 
The  reaction  that  may  be  anticipated,  we  added,  will  be  fearful.  German 
Tyrol  has  risen  to  a  man  to  repel  the  spirit  of  insurrection  that  has  so 
suddenly  animated  the  not  very  warlike  Italians.  The  Austrian  provinces 
will  send  their  countless  numbers  to  the  struggle  to  protect  those  imperial 
rights  that  have  been  guaranteed  by  treaties  innumerable,  and  ages  of  pos* 
session,  many  times  insured  by  the  spilling  of  the  best  blood  of  Ajistnaon 
the  plains  of  the  Po,  the  Adda,  the  Oglio,  and  the  Adige. 

In  June  we  remarked  that  the  progress  of  events  in  Northern  Italy 
exhibited  a  singular  inaptitude  for  war  on  the  part  of  the  Italians,  that 
Radetzky  had  now  been  too  long  suffered  to  occupy  his  strong  positions 
almost  unmolested,  and  that  he  only  waited  to  act  upon  the  offensive  for 
reinforcements  ;  and  in  July  we  had  to  remark  that  while  the  fall  of 
Peschiera  was  one  step  in  advance  for  the  Italians,  that  still  that  success 
was  a  veiy  trifle  compared  with  what  still  remained  to  be  done,  and  with 
the  defection  of  the  Italian  allies,  which  threw  the  whole  weight  of  the 
war  upon  the  Sardinian  army. 

The  catastrophe  which  then  becams  inevitable  was  not  long  in  being 
foreshadowed* 

Padua  and  Treviso  having  fallen  almost  simultaneously  with  Vicenza, 
General  Durando  retired  on  Ferrara,  while  the  rest  of  the  Italian  troops 
east  of  the  Mincio  took  refuge  in  Venice.  To  the  west  of  tlie  same  river 
the  army,  after  an  absurd  demonstration  on  the  14th  of  June  in  the 
Yioinity  of  Verona,  retired  to  its  old  positions,  extending  from  Goito  to 
Rivoli.  It  seemed  as  if  Charles  Albert  was  screwed  down  to  the  line  of 
the  Mincio,  and  settlements  being  at  that  time  in  active  progress  on  the 
permanent  base  of  the  Adige,  it  appeared  for  a  long  time  likely  that  this 
war  would  terminate  pretty  nearly  where  it  began.  Further  countenance 
was  lent  to  this  supposition,  that  at  a  great  council  of  war  held  on  June 
26th,  the  proposed  plan  of  crossing  the  Upper  Adige  and  operatin|^ 
against  the  forts  of  Verona  on  the  north,  was  rejected  as  infeasible. 

Negotiations  which  were  opened  at  Milan  towards  the  end  of  June  for 
the  conclusion  of  peace  were  reported  to  have  been  broken  off,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Provisional  Government  would  not  consent  to  the  an- 
nexation of  Venice  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  nor  take  charge  of  any 
portion  of  the  Austrian  debt,  sfud  to  amount  to  100,000,000  florins. 
It  is  even  said  that  the  Provisional  Government  claimed  the  Italian 
Tyrol. 

At  the  time  of  these  interrupted  negotiations,  General  Sonnaz  defended 
Bivoliy  and  observed  the  Upper  A£ge  and  the  road  from  Verona  to 
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Peichieni  with  15,000  men.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  with  the  reserye*— 
10,000  men  — ^was  stationed  at  Rorerbello,  and  Goito,  before  Mantua ; 
wUle  the  king,  with  the  grand  corps  d'armie  (3o,000  men)  was 
taking  up  a  pontion  at  Isola  delU  Scala,  with  the  view  of  attacking 
Legnano  on  the  Lower  Adige.  The  division  of  the  Duke  of  Genoa  had 
a  smart  affiur  on  the  2nd  of  July  with  the  Austrians  at  the  fort  of  the 
Montebaldo  and  the  right  of  the  Adige,  but  no  result  of  importance 
ensued.  Charles  Albert  had,  however,  by  this  time  become  so  sensible  of 
the  great  fact,  that  a  mere  explosion  of  national  enthusiasm  was  not  suffi- 
cioit  to  dissipate  at  once  the  regular  forces  of  the  Austrian  government, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  made  an  application  to  Marshal  Bugeaud  to  as- 
sume the  command  of  the  Sardinian  forces.  General  Cavidgnac,  how- 
ever, refused  his  assent  to  this  arrangement,  being  naturally  apprehensive 
that  a  general  at  the  head  of  a  successful  army  abroad  would  have  an  in- 
calculable advantage  in  pubfic  opinion  over  those  who  would  remain  to 
support  the  burden  and  the  unpopularity  of  government  at  home.  Early 
the  same  month  the  National  Assembly  of  Venice  voted,  by  127  to  6,  the 
immediate  union  of  the  Venetian  territory  to  the  kingdom  of  Upper 
Italy  on  the  same  conditions  as  Lombardy. 

Although  much  marching  and  counter-marching  had  taken  place,  no 
actaal  advance  towards  the  Adige  had  been  made  up  to  the  13th  of  July. 
It  soon  became  evident,  indeed,  to  the  merest  looker  on,  that  any  actual 
advance  was  not  possible.  The  long  talked  over  forward  movement  was 
manifestly  to  terminate  in  the  blockade  of  Mantua,  and  King  Charles 
Albert,  instead  of  making  the  best  of  his  way  to  Legnano  and  the  Adige, 
stopped  short  at  Castellaro,  a  small  place  eight  miles  north-east  of 
Mantua. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Austrians,  who  had  concentrated  their  forces  at 
Verona,  despatched  a  body  of  dOOO  men  to  occupy  Ferrara,  which  they 
did  on  the  14di  of  July,  without  opposition.  The  Austrian  troops  crossed 
the  Fo  at  two  points,  one  above,  and  one  below  Ferrara,  on  which  city 
they  marched  at  once,  without  experiencing  any  resistance.  Their  object 
was  to  victual  and  reinforce  the  garrison  of  the  citadel,  which  accom- 
plished, the  Austrian  general  engaged  to  recross  the  Po  within  two  days, 
and  without  committing  any  hostilities,  provided  his  own  march  was  left 
free  from  interruption. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  General  Bava  attacked  3000  Austrians,  who 
were  intrenched  at  Grovemolo,  a  village  on  the  Mincio,  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  that  river  with  the  Po,  carried  the  bridge  by  a  charge  of  cavalry 
and  flying  artiUery,  and  took  450  prisoners,  two  standards,  and  four  pieces 
of  artillery.     Tms  successful  aflair  nused  the  spirits  of  the  Italian  army 


exoeedingly*  A  slight  manifestation  attended  with  no  results,  had  been 
made  the  day  previous  on  the  Pass  of  the  Stelvio,  the  scene  of  so  many 
struggles.  The  king  had  removed  from  Roveri)e]loto  Marmirolo,  four  or 
Ave  miles  from  Mantua,  which  fortress  was,  by  Greneral  Bava's  success, 
blockaded  on  all  sides,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  only  passage  across  the 
Lower  Mincio  held  by  the  Austrians,  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  allied 
army. 

An  ordinance,  issued  by  Charles  Albert  on  the  1 1  th  of  July,  decreed 
the  immediate  union  of  Lombardy  and  the  provinces  of  Padua,  Vicensa, 
Treviso,  and  Rorigo,  already  voted  by  the  people !  Tliese  provinces  were 
to  constitute  part  of  the  imaginaiy  kingdom  xn  Upper  Italy. 
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On  the  2l8t  of  July,  while  Charles  Albert  was  blockading  Mantua,  or 
in  the  words  of  the  Italians,  "  keeping  that  city  and  its  garrison  in  awe,'** 
the  Duke  of  Grenoa  was  investing  Verona  with  a  corps  of  25,000  men  ;. 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  covering  the  approach  to  the  Due  CastellL 
The  Austrians  repeated  their  skirmishes  upon  the  Stelvio,  but  according* 
to  Italian  reports,  the  cannon  of  the  allies  forced  them  to  retire  from  the 
heights  of  the  Rocca  Bianca,  which  they  had  occupied,  and  after  twelve 
hours  fightmg  they  were  obliged  to  retire  on  TrafoL  These  frequent 
diversions  upon  the  Stelvio,  and  the  slight  demonstrations  made  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  lines  of  the  allied  forces  from  Rivoli  to  Soma  Cam* 
pagna,  were,  however,  soon  followed  by  a  g^eral  movement  of  the  Aua* 
trian  forces  of  a  far  more  decisive  character.  Field-marshal  Radetzky 
having  at  length  received  reinforcements,  and  accumulated  a  large  body  of 
troops  at  Verona,  after  having  so  long  acted  on  the  defensive,  assumed  the 
initiative  as  a  sequence  to  the  various  reconnoissances  previously  effected 
in  the  direction  of  Rivoli,  and  the  heights  between  the  Upper  Adige  and 
Mincio,  and  which,  when  effected,  were  always  reported  by  the  Italians 
as  so  many  attempts  made  to  break  theb  lines,  and  so  many  repulses  for 
the  Austrians. 

The  mist  of  vain-glory  which  blinded  the  Italians  to  the  real  state  of 
things,  was  6oally  dispelled  on  Saturday,  July  the  22nd,  when  the  Aus- 
trians advanced  across  the  Upper  Adige  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Baldo» 
a  mountain  which  overlooks  Rivoli,  and  is  a  kind  of  guardian  giant  of 
the  river.  This  effected,  they  descended  on  La  Corona,  driving  before 
them  the  Piedmontese  stationed  there,  and  after  a  vi^rous  resistance 
they  carried  the  plateau  and  all  the  lines  of  Rivoli ;  Uie  Piedmontese^ 
who  defended  them,  being  driven  back  upon  Soudra,  where  the  head 
quarters  of  General  Sonnaz  had  been  for  some  time  past  established. 

Upon  hearing  of  these  successes,  General  Aspre  was  sent  forward  the- 
next  day  from  Verona  with  an  Austrian  force,  25,000  strong,  and  ad* 
vancing  by  the  several  roads  that  lead  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige^ 
and  by  the  Strada  Reale,  between  Peschiera  and  Verona,  he  made  a  tre- 
mendous assault  in  front  on  Soma,  Soma  Campagna,  il  Bosco,  and  the 
whole  line  of  heights  which  extend  from  Bussolongo  on  the  Upper  Adige, 
to  Vallegio,  on  the  Mincio,  and  which  overlook  the  vast  plain  on  which 
the  neat  fortress  of  Verona  and  Villa  Franca  are  situated.  The  foroe 
which  had  been  so  successful  at  Rivoli  the  previous  day,  made  a  simul- 
taneous  attack  upon  the  right  flank  of  General  Sonnaz.  All  these  posi- 
tions of  the  allies,  which  it  had  taken  them  so  long  a  time  to  secure, 
were  forced  by  this  combined  movement,  the  Piedmontese  were  driven 
fr^m  all  the  country  between  the  Upper  Adige  and  the  Lake  of  Garda, 
and  from  the  plain  of  Verona  and  Mincio,  across  which  river  they  re- 
tired to  Villa  Franca  and  Peschiera. 

The  victorious  Austrians,  after  driving  the  Piedmontese  in  one  day 
fr^m  those  positions  which  it  had  taken  Charles  Albert  two  months  to 
establish  him  in,  covered  on  Sunday  night  the  23rd  of  July,  the  whole 
line  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Mincio,  down  to  a  hill  called  Monte  Vento, 
two  miles  from  Vallegio,  their  videttes  being  pushed  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  latter  place. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  24th,  General  Aspre  followed  up  his  suc« 
cesses  by  throwing  a  bridge  over  the  Mincio,  about  three  miles  to 
the  south  of  Pescbera.    The  passage  of  the  river  and  the  pass  of  Moa* 
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^ambano  Bpp3X>aching  to  it,  are  said  to  have  been  bravely  defended ;  but 
the  Piedmontese  were  no  longer  in  strength  to  resist  the  advancing 
Austrians,  who  occupied  the  same  night  Ponton,  three  miles  on  the  right 
bank  from  Peschiera.  The  Sardinians,  who  defended  the  river,  unable  to 
maintain  their  ground,  fell  back  on  Peschiera,  but,  it  is  said,  that  the 
<»mmander  of  that  fortress  refused  to  open  the  gates,  even  to  his  own 
friends,  and  that  a  general  sauve  qui  peut  flight  took  place  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Dezenzano  and  Souato.  Thus  the  left  wing  of  the  allies  was 
annihilated,  and  the  centre  dispersed  on  the  22nd  and  2drd  of  July, 
while  the  right,  under  the  king's  personal  command^  remained  uncertam 
how  to  act  at  Villa  Franca. 

On  the  25th,  the  right  wing  of  the  Piedmontese,  under  the  Dukes  of 
Savoy  and  Genoa,  advanced  to  give  battle  to  the  Austriaiis,  and  a  deci- 
ave  engagement  took  place,  which  was,  according  to  the  Italian  reports, 
-carried  on  till  noon  of  the  26th.  During  this  prolonged  struggle,  the  allies 
took  a  body  of  Anstrians,  1200  strong,  prisoners  at  Stafi^o,  and  the  Aus- 
trians  driven  from  the  steep  heights  of  Cutozza,  were  obliged  to  retire  towards 
Ponton,  on  the  Adige,  tUl  Radetzky  brought  up  fur&er  reinforcements^ 
ordering  at  the  same  time  an  attack  upon  the  Piedmontese  flanks  by  the 
division  under  General  Welden,  and  the  allies  were  ultimately  obliged  to 
retire  on  Villa  Franca — a  retreat  which  was  effected  in  su£Bciently  good 
order  to  enable  them  to  take  their  prisoners  with  them.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  the  position  of  Villa  Franca,  the 
king  ordered  the  entire  army  to  concentrate  around  Goito.  The  Ans- 
trians did  not  follow  the  retreating  army,  but  having  re-crossed  the 
Mncio  in  stron?  force,  they  took  possession  of  the  heights  of  Volta, 
which  overlook  Uie  position  of  Goito,  whither  the  king  had  retired  with 
liis  beaten  army  on  Wednesday  night  by  the  road  of  Roverbello.  On 
Thursday  the  27th,  at  an  early  hour,  General  Sonnaz  was  despatched  to 
-engage  the  Austrian  division  that  occupied  the  heights  of  Volta.  It  is 
aaid,  that  success  attended  this  movement  at  first,  but  certain  it  is,  that 
the  Sardinians  were  obliged  ultimately  to  retreat  upon  the  main  body  at 
Goito.  The  king  upon  this  gave  orders  that  the  head-quarters  should 
be  removed  to  Bozzolo.  Charles  Albert  had  previously  intimated  his 
intention,  in  case  of  defeat,  of  placing  the  river  Oglio — nearly  as  wide 
as  the  Mincio  and  running  parallel  with  it — between  him  and  the  enemy, 
and  of  retreating  in  case  of  need  to  Cremona.  That  intention  was,  at 
■once,  carried  into  effect,  a  brigade  having  been  detached  to  occupy  A  sola 
on  the  Chiese,  to  secure  the  passage,  at  the  junction  of  that  river  with 
the  Oglio.  The  Austrians  were,  at  the  same  time,  directing  a  train  of 
heavy  artillery  against  Peschiera,  to  effect  the  reduction  of  that  place— 
the  only  remnant  of  Sardinian  ascendancy. 

Field- Marshal  Radetzki  describes  in  his  despatches  the  affair  of  the 
25th,  as  the  Battle  of  Custozza,  that  place  being  the  centre  of  his  opera- 
tions. The  battle  was  fought  under  a  broiling  sun,  most  destructive  and 
^tiguing  to  the  soldiery,  and  raged  without  intermission  from  ten  in  the 
morning  till  seven  in  the  evening  when  the  Italians  fell  back  upon  Goito. 
The  Austrians  lost  from  500  to  600  soldiers,  and  100  officers  killed  or 
wounded  in  this  decisive  engagement,  which  the  Italian  reports  prolong 
to  the  noon  of  the  26th. 

On  the  29th  of  July  the  Austrian  Hussars  having  crossed  the  Oglio, 
Charles  Albert  retreated  on  Cremona.     The  Italian  army  was  completely 
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broken  up  and  could  no  longer  be  united,  altbougb  greftt  efforts  were 
made  to  collect  such  detachments  as  had  retired  to  Brescia,  and  other 
outposts,  and  to  unite  them  with  the  division  which  was  immediately  with 
the  king's  person,  and  which  consisted  of  the  remains  of  the  brigade  of 
Aosta,  of  Guarda,  of  Savoy,  and  Cony,  the  major  part  of  the  artilleiy, 
and  about  2000  Lancers.  It  was  in  vain  for  the  king  to  attempt  with 
such  a  broken  up  and  demoralised  force  to  make  head  against  a  victorious 
army  flushed  with  success,  well  supplied,  and  handled  with  consummate 
skilL 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  under  these  circamstanees,  die 
king  sent  proposals  for  an  armistice  to  Radetsky,  and  that  the  latter  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  grant  it,  provided  that  the  Piedmontese  recroesed 
the  Tessin  at  once,  and  submitteid  to  a  mediation  for  a  definite  peaoe. 
Charles  Albert  accepted  the  latter  condition,  although  he  reused  at  first 
to  accede  to  the  former  altemative-^an  alternative,  however,  in  which  he 
was  soon  left  no  chmce.  The  fact  of  this  mediation  having  taken  place 
before  the  capture  of  Milan  will,  however,  materially  facilitate  fatuie 
negotiations.  Scarely  two  months  had  elapsed  since  the  Austrian 
goremment  had  offered  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  terms  of  the  greatest 
liberality,  which  would,  if  accepted,  have  led  to  the  immediate  twmin»- 
tion  of  the  war  with  an  equitable  division  of  the  public  debt  of  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian  Kingdom.  At  the  same  time  M.  de  Hummelauer  was 
sent  to  this  country  by  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
mediation  of  the  British  Government  on  the  basis  of  the  Adige,  sinoe  it 
was  obvious  that  it  would  be  easier  for  Charles  Albert  to  accede  to  sudi 
terms  upon  the  recommendation  of  EIngland,  than  by  his  own  will  alone. 
Lord  Palmerston  refused,  however,  to  accede  to  this  arrangement,  upon 
the  extraordinary,  yet  possibly  wise  principle,  that  the  bitterness  of  d^eat 
and  the  terror  of  conquest  and  subjection  were  neeessary  to  bring  the 
Tain  and  demoralised  Lombardians  to  any  thing  that  was  reasonable  and 
just,  and  to  convince  them  that  the  terms  offered  for  their  acceptance 
were  &r  more  liberal  than  any  they  could  attempt  to  extort  by  the  fonae 
of  their  own  arms,  from  the  Imperial  generals  Events  proved,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  accuracy  of  these  views,  and  the  conduct  of  the  people  of 
!Bfilan  to  the  heroic  king,  who  had  so  bravely  fought  for  an  independence 
of  which  they  all  along  showed  themselves  so  unworthy,  and  whom  they 
never  backed  with  ought  but  empty  shouts  and  bravados,  attested  that 
even  at  the  moment  of  reoonquest^  they  were  neither  prepazed  for,  nor 
equal  to,  s^-govemment. 

Charles  Al&rt  having  retired  on  the  1st  of  August  to  Codogno»  be 
was  there  joined  by  Mr.  Abercrombie,  the  British  Minister  at  Turin^  who 
arrived  with  new  proposals  of  mediation  which  must  have  come  not  in- 
opportunely. The  Sardinians  were  by  this  time  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  their  boastful  allies — ^the  Lombardians.  Since  the  retreat  from  Goito 
not  a  single  Lombard  had  moved  in  aid  of  the  army  of  Liberation. 

No  sooner  did  the  city  of  Cremona  find  that  the  king  was  marching  in . 
that  direction,  than  the  Provisional  Govenmient  dissolved  itself,  and  the 
National  Guard  decamped.  No  preparations  were  made  for  the  supply  of 
ihe  troops,  they  were  lef^  without  wine  and  provisions,  and  to  aU  appear- 
ance, they  were  in  an  enemy's,  not  in  an  alked  country.  This  receptkm 
made  a  profound  impression  on  (^oers  and  men. 

While  affidrs  were  in  this  untoward  condition  in  Northern  Italy»  an 
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inddent  happened  in  France  which  materially  alFected  the  future  progress 
of  events,  tending  at  the  same  time  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  to 
sostun  the  hopes,  at  one  time  almost  forlorn,  of  Europe  being  preserved 
from  a  general  war.  It  became  publicly  known  on  the  8th  of  August, 
that  on  the  7th  inst.  an  interview  had  taken  place  between  the  minister 
of  Sardinia  and  the  Marquis  of  Ricci  and  General  Cavaignac,  in  which 
the  armed  intervention  of  France  in  Italy  was  formally  demanded  ;  bat 
that  Greneral  Cavaignac  replied  that  he  had  anticipated  the  demand  by 
<^>emng  a  negotiation  with  the  British  government,  the  result  of  which 
would  appear  in  a  mediation  to  be  immediately  entered  upon.  It  did 
honour  to  the  actual  head  of  the  French  government  that,  instead  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  undoubted  pretext  which  then  presented  itself 
for  military  interference  and  for  plunging  France  and  Europe  into  the 
perils  and  excitement  of  general  war,  they  adopted  a  policy  of  a  pacific 
aod  moderate  character,  and  openly  avowed  their  wish  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  Northern  Italy  by  mediation  in  concert  with  the  government  of  this 
ooantry. 

In  the  mean  time,  Charles  Albert  having  continued  his  retreat  to  Lodi 
on  the  2nd  of  August,  the  same  night  the  line  of  the  Adda  was  aban- 
doned, as  those  of  the  Adige,  the  Mincio,  and  the  OgUo  had  been  pre- 
viously ;  and  the  whole  army  retrograded  upon  Milan^  Radetzky  had 
lejected  Mr.  Abererombie*s  request  for  an  armistice,  the  old  general  was 
naturally  resolved  to  enter  upon  no  mediations  that  were  not  conducted 
at  Jflifam,  the  seat  of  the  first  insurrection. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Sardinians  at  Milan,  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment was  superseded  by  an  administrative  council,  consisting  of  General 
Oliyieri,  Marquis  Montezemolo,  and  Signer  Strigelli,  and  some  show  was 
made  of  getting  up  entrenchments  and  other  preparations  for  a  definite 
battle  to  be  dehvered  without  the  walls  of  the  city.  With  this  view  the 
Sardinian  army  was  disposed  in  line,  the  left  resting  on  villajsnes  in  front 
of  the  Porta  Komana,  and  the  right  on  those  in  advance  of  the  Porta 
licinese.  About  two  in  the  afitemoon  of  the  4th  of  August,  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Sardinians  to  onpose  the  triumphant  progress  of  the  Austrians 
was  pot  to  the  test,  for  at  tnat  hour  a  body  of  Austrian  troops,  supoorted 
by  several  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  numerous  cavalry,  attacked  the  left  of 
ne  line,  and  speedily  drove  it  before  them.  In  consequence  of  this  re- 
verse, an  order  was  given  for  all  the  troops  to  reture  into  the  city.  The 
king  took  up  his  quarters  in  die  remains  of  the  ruined  citadel,  and  the 
troops  hned  the  bastions  which  overlook  and  command  the  country.  At 
^e  same  time  the  townspeople  began  very  foolishly  to  erect  innumerable 
barricades. 

'the  same  night,  at  eleven  o'dock,  two  of  King  Charles  Albert's 
generals  repaired,  in  the  company  of  the  French  charge  d'affaires  and  of 
the  British  consul,  Mr.  Campbell,  as  witnesses,  to  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Austrian  field-marshal.  The  party  was  unfortunately  fired  at  on  the 
way,  and  Mr.  Campbell  was  slightly  wounded.  The  generals  were  first 
admitted,  and  after  an  interview,  which  lasted  two  hours,  withdrew. 
The  consuls  then  saw  the  field-marshal,  and  when  they  intimated  their 
desire  to  obtain  a  forty-hours'  truce,  Radetzky  exclaimed,  "  For  what 
purpose ;  why,  they  have  capitulated  ?"  The  French  charge  d'affiures  is 
lud  to  have  spoken  openly  against  such  a  conclusion  to  the  war.    He 
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declared  the  king  and  the  army  were  alike  discredited  by  it.  The 
English  consul  is  said  to  have  wisely  held  his  tongue. 

The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  that  the  city  of  Milan  should  not 
be  injured,  that  the  Sardinians  should  have  free  exit,  as  also  all  other 
persons  wishing  to  leave  by  the  road  to  Turin  up  to  eight  o'clock,  on  the 
night  of  the  6th.  That  the  Austrians  were  to  enter  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  occupy  the  city  by  noon.  When  the  fact  of  the  capi- 
tulation became  public,  the  populace  became  so  enraged  that  they  over- 
turned the  carriages  of  the  king's  suite,  constituted  him  a  nominal 
prisoner  in  the  palace  where  he  resided,  and  compelled  him  to  the  subter- 
fuge of  a  promise  to  break  off  the  agreement,  and  e^ve  battle  to  the 
Austrians.  The  violence  of  the  crowd  was  great ;  the  most  insulting 
language  was  used  towards  the  king,  and  several  shots  were  fired  at  him. 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  however,  the  mob  was  driven  out  of  the 
contrada  by  the  discharge  of  artillery  loaded  with  blank  cartridge,  and 
the  king  left  the  palace  for  Turin  in  safety. 

The  Archbishop  of  Milan  and  the  new  Podesta  went  out  to  Field- 
Marshal  Radetzky  ;  and  the  latter,  in  conjunction  with  Count  Salasoo, 
chef  of  the  staff  of  the  Sardinian  army,  and  General  Hess,  quarter- 
master-general of  the  Austrians,  ratified  the  capitulation,  and  the  same 
morning  the  Austrian  army,  very  strong  and  in  the  finest  possible  order, 
entered  the  city,  and  in  a  few  hours  civil  and  military  occupation  was 
established.  The  utmost  silence  prevailed  during  the  passage  of  the 
troops  through  the  Corso  and  principal  streets.  The  city  had  been  de- 
serted by  all  the  nobility,  many  of  the  better  families,  and  by  an  immense 
number  of  citizens.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  a  proclamation  appeared 
signed  by  Field- Marshal  Radetzky,  declaring  the  city  and  province  of 
Lombardy  in  a  state  of  siege,  stating  that  all  ofiences  against  g^od  order 
would  be  tried  by  martial  law,  and  nominating  the  Prince  Schwartzen- 
burg  military  governor  of  Milan. 

Such  was  the  denouement  of  an  insurrectionary  romance  than  which 
none  have  ever  been  spoken  of  in  such  boastful  and  inflated  lang^uag<e. 
Two  weeks  had  not  elapsed  since  the  Austrian  army  was  enabled,  by  the 
arrival  of  reiuforcenents,  to  assume  the  offensive,  than  the  important 
battles  of  Somma-Compagna,  Custozza,  Volta,  Cremona,  and  Pizzighet- 
tone  had  been  won,  and  on  the  fourteenth  day  the  city  of  Milan  occupied. 
The  wretched  and  incapable  Provisional  Government  was  overthrown,  and 
the  imperial  eagle  once  more  towered  proudly  over  Milan  and  all  Lom-* 
bardian  cities. 

On  the  9th  instant  a  convention  was  concluded  between  Field-Marshal 
Radetzky  and  General  Salasco  on  behalf  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  The 
convention  restored  the  state  of  things  as  they  existed  previous  to  the 
insurrection  in  every  respect,  and  provided  for  the  evacuation  of  Peschiera 
and  Venice. 

As  a  matter  of  policy  it  may,  however,  still  deserve  the  consideration 
of  the  Austrian  Cabinet,  whether  or  not  it  thinks  fit  to  retain  Lombardy 
or  rather  the  Duchy  of  Milan  in  its  dependence.  That  province,  as  has 
been  particularly  shown  in  this  campaign,  has  no  military  value,  and 
although  it  has  belonged  to  the  Imperial  Government  for  more  than  a 
century,  it  forms  no  esseittial  part  of  the  empire.  Since  the  success  of  the 
Imnerial  army  under  Radetzky,  it  may  be  abandoned  or  emancipated 
without  a  shade  of  disgrace,  if  any  political  object  is  to  be  gsdned  by 
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such  a  concession.  It  would  be  highly  honourable  to  the  Austrian 
Gorernment  to  come  to  this  conclusion  for  the  sake  of  peace,  but  although 
Great  Britain  and  France  have  coalesced  to  bring  about  a  mediation  on 
such  a  basis,  and  which,  if  unsuccessful,  may  be  followed  by  a  declaration 
of  war  on  the  part  of  France,  still  France  must  remember  that  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Sardinians  into  their  own  territory,  the  advance  of  a 
French  army  would  no  longer  be  an  act  of  intervention  but  an  actual  in- 
vasion ;  Great  Britain  should  also  remember  that  the  rights  of  Austria 
are  supported  not  only  by  a  fine  army  and  a  victorious  general,  but  by 
the  sympathy  of  all  Germany  and  the  eventual  assistance  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  both  should  remember  that  unquestionably,  as  at  present 
circumstanced,  no  power  on  earth  has  any  right  to  demand  that  which 
France  and  Great  Britain  has  proposed  to  themselves  as  the  basis  of  their 
mediation.  It  has  been  justly  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  D 'Israeli  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  while  Lord  Palmerston  has  connected  himself 
with  the  military  government  of  France  in  a  mediation  in  Italy  based  on 
the  pretended  cause  of  liberty ;  that  the  claims  of  our  oldest  ally  based 
upon  solemn  treaties  and  established  territorial  rights,  have  been  over- 
looked in  the  enthusiasm  created  by  a  temporary  success.  The 
question  assumes  a  very  different  character  when  that  success  has  by 
Italian  cowardice,  ingratitude,  and  anarchy,  been  made  to  assume  the 
character  of  the  severest  discomfiture  and  disaster.  Nevertheless, 
although  the  facilities  for  a  mediation  successful  to  the  Lombards,  are  no 
longer  what  they  were  a  short  time  ago,  it  is  still  to  be  hoped  it  will  do 
much  good. 

Between  Austria  and  I^edmont  the  war  is  over,  and  Charles  Albert 
in  recruiting  his  army,  may  have  objects  nearer  home  to  look  to  than 
another  crusade  for  the  thankless  and  sordid  Lombards.  But  in  other 
parts  of  Italy,  the  advance  of  the  Austrian  troops  naturally  gives  rise 
to  questions  of  great  delicacy.  If  the  state  of  Rome  should  become  more 
desperate,  they  may  even  advance  to  the  defence  of  the  Pope,  who  is  now 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  his  unruly  subjects.  In  Tuscany  the  difficulties 
are  great,  and  that  flourishing  little  state,  which  was  witnin  the  last  few 
months  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  Europe,  is  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. In  all  these  states,  where  Austria  has  no  right  to  exercise  any 
military  or  political  supremacy,  the  mediation  of  France  and  England 
may  be  a  salutary  check  to  the  Imperial  generals,  who  are  in  reality 
wanted  elsewhere.  The  insurrection  of  the  Croats,  the  insubordination 
of  the  Tcheches,  and  the  general  spirit  of  rebellion  among  all  the  Sclavo- 
nian  races,  give  promise  of  some  employment  to  the  Austrian  troops  else- 
where than  in  Italy. 

The  prompt  remonstrance  of  the  British  minister  at  Florence  has 
averted  the  danger  of  an  Austrian  occupation  of  the  Tuscan  territo^  as 
long  as  peace  is  preserved  there.  It  is  confidently  asserted,  that  Lord 
Palmerston  has  received  a  very  recent  assurance  m)m  the  Austrian  go- 
vemment^  that  it  accepted  the  general  principle  of  the  mediation  with 
pleasure,  and  it  must  not  be  lost  si^ht  of,  that  the  sooner  the  forces  under 
Radetzky  can  be  withdrawn  from  Italy,  the  sooner  will  a  regular  govern- 
ment, supported  by  a  competent  military  force,  be  re-established  in 
Vienna. 

At  the  imperial  city  itself,  in  conformity  with  the  declaration  made  by 
Archduke  John  to  the  Diet,  that  the  war  m  Italy  was  not  directed  against 
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the  liberal  tendencies  of  tbe  Italian  states^  but  that  its  object  was  to 
■laintain  the  honour  of  the  Austrian  arms,  with  complete  recognition  of 
the  nationalities,  the  minister  of  the  interior  has  stated,  that  the  ad- 
Tsnee  of  General  Welden's  division  across  the  Po,  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  Duke  of  Modena  to  his  dominions,  was  not  authorised  bj 
the  imperial  cabinet ;  and  in  like  manner,  his  attempted  occupation  oif 
the  Legations  and  his  attack  on  Bologna,  have  been  promptly  dia- 
ayowed.  Suck  incidents  indicate  the  most  extreme  moderation  on  the 
part  of  Austria ;  let  there  be  the  same  on  the  part  of  France  and  Eng- 
knd,  and  nothing  can  h^)pen  to  interrupt  peace.  Every  thing,  howevei^ 
is  to  be  dreaded  from  France  insirting  upon  terms  that  may  prove  ine- 
concileable  with  the  weightiest  interests  of  the  Austrian  empire.  We 
ihali,  in  such  a  case,  stand  in  a  false  position,  for  nothing  is  more  oer^ 
tain,  than  that  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  when  it  is  impossible  to 
tril  what  strange  and  terrible  events  may  yet  be  in  store  for  us,  that  from 
Austria  we  have  nothing  to  amnrehend ;  and  further,  as  it  has  been  justly 
zemairked,  that  although  she  is  now  suffermg  from  the  misfertunes  of  aa 
iafinn  sovereign,  an  unsetded  cabinet^  an  unfinished  revolution,  and  em- 
baxrassed  finances ;  yet,  such  is  her  tenacious  vitality,  and  such  the  deep- 
seated  resources  of  her  military  power,  that  in  the  event  of  more  gmenil 
wvfiure,  Austria  would  probably  still  be  found,  as  she  has  been  of  old^ 
o«r  safest  ally  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  if  Europe  were  threatened  bj 
military  ambition  or  the  excesses  of  revolutionary  violence. 


AN    AUTUMN     LAY. 

BT  J.  E.  CABFBITTEB,  BSq. 

Ths  evening  winds  are  singings 

Sinking  in  die  trees ; 
The  ripen*d  corn  b  waving. 

Waving  in  the  breeze ; 
The  harvest  moon  is  shining, 

Shining  in  the  night ; 
Bathing  hill  and  valley 

In  floods  of  golden  light  I 

The  snmmer  time  is  dyin^ 

Dying  in  tbe  vear ; 
The  autumn  nights  areoomiDg, 

Coming  veiy  near ; 
Every  leaf  is  mding, 

Fading  day  by  day ; 
Tlie  broad  sun  sets  in  crimson, 

And  morning  tints  are  gray. 

Tbe  swallows  come  together. 

Together  from  the  eaves  ; 
Waiting  for  the  falling. 

The  falling  of  tbe  leaves  ; 
AH  that  made  the  snmmer 

Beautiful  to  see. 
Seems  to  be  awaiting 

But  the  time  10  flee! 
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THE  OPERA. 

We  have  often  grumbled,  not  a  little,  at  the  unhappy  way  in  which 
Ae  months  have  been  divided,  quoad  the  productions  at  the  Opera- 
house.  Just  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  some  startling  novelty  has 
made  its  appearance,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  repress  that  burning 
desire  of  spreading  useful  information,  which  is  our  honourable  charac- 
teristic, and  after  a  miraculous  effort  of  patience,  to  come  hobbling  in 
with  our  old  news,  and  entertain  our  amiable  readers  with  some  "  Queen- 
Anne's-dead**  sort  of  communication.  We  believe — (we  speak  under 
correction,  for  we  are  not  scientific  in  this  department ;  we  do  not 
know  what  the  central  sun  is,  nor  have  we  a  clear  notion  of  what  Kepler 
really  found  out,  when  he  discovered  that  "  the  squares  of  the  periodic 
times  of  any  two  planets  are  to  each  other,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun,"  nor  do  we — but  we  need 
not  go  on  exposing  our  ignorance) — we  believe,  we  say,  that  the  moon 
has  something  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  the  months,  and  we  are  the 
more  incHned  to  believe  it,  as  they  are  certainly  not  regulated  by  the 
stars,  at  least  not  the  "  stars''  of  the  Opera.  Surely  the  moon  might 
manage  better.  For  instance,  what  a  provoking  thing  it  is  that  the  day 
on  which  Mademoiselle  Lind  makes  her  first  appearance  for  a  season, 
persists  in  bemg  the  4th  of  May.  The  4th  of  May ! — there  is  a  pretty 
aaj  for  the  editor  of  a  monthly  periodical,  who  has  seen  his  number  just 
launched,  and  knows  there  will  not  be  another  till  the  1st  of  June,  when 
people  will  have  read  all  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  of  the  metropolis, 
and  have  seen  every  thing  with  their  own  eyes,  and  heard  every  thing 
with  their  own  ears,  and  perhaps  will  come  instructing  him  instead  of 
waiting  for  him  to  instruct  them^  which  is  particularly  annoying  to  a  lite- 
nzy  man.— 

— We  just  pause  to  confess  that  there  is  one  weakness  in  the  literaiy 
diaracter,  whicn  we  inherit  from  our  intellectual  ancestors,  the  old  eccle- 
nastics.  The  priests  of  former  ages,  it  is  well  known,  liked  to  keep  all 
Ae  learning  to  themselves,  and  though  the  modem  literary  man  is  not  a 
miser  to  hoard  np  his  knowledge,  he  at  any  rate  likes  to  enjoy  a  mono- 
poly in  doling  it  out.  He  does  not  like,  at  any  rate,  to  learn  from  the 
layman, — tiiat  is  to  say,  the  non-literaiy  man.  Such  a  state  of  things 
seems  contrary  to  the  natural  order,  he  begins  to  feel  like  a  cat,  whose 
coat  is  rubbed  the  wrong  way — and  to  think,  like  the  Chorus  who  wit- 
nessed the  wrongs  of  Medea, — 

X»pov(n  iraycu* 
K  you  doubt  the  truth  of  what  we  say,  honest,  unsophisticated  reader, 
jnst  go  to  a  theatre  on  the  first  night  of  a  five-act  tragedy,  and  when  it  is 
over,  thrust  yourself  into  one  of  the  knots  of  professed  critics  you  will 
be  sure  to  find  in  the  lobby,  and  boldly  fling  into  the  midst  of  them  your 
opinion  of  the  performance.  We  only  say,  good  reader,  that  if  you  find 
year  opinion  received  with  that  respect  which  you  have  anticipated,  and 
whicli^  doubtless,  its  great  soundness  deserves,  we  shall  be  very  much 


)ut  a  truce  to  this  !  Bochefaucauld  says  somewhere  that  we  would 
lather  tell  of  our  faults,  than  not  talk  about  ourselves  at  all,  and  we 
u%  misled  by  the  candid,  though  injudicious  propenrity  to  which  he 
nfera.  Let  us  see — ^what  were  we  talking  about  before  we  came  to  the 
£terary  man  and  his  weakness.    Ah,  true !  we  talked  about  the  bad  dia- 
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position  of  the  months.  Could  not  the  moon  manage  it  better  somehow 
or  other  ?  If  a  hymn  to  Diana  would  do  any  good,  we  are  sure  we 
could  write  a  very  nice  one.  We  would  begin  with  something  quite 
new, — a  comparison  of  the  moon  to  silver, — and  the  episode  about 
Latona,  which  we  should  introduce,  would  be  most  touching. 

#  #  *  *  # 

It's  a  grievous  thing  to  be  informed  of  one*s  want  of  erudition,  just 
as  when  one  has  been  exposing  the  deficiency  to  an  assembly,  at  once 
numerous  and  select.  After  we  had  gone  on  committing  ourselvesy 
down  to  that  little  galaxy  of  printer  s  stars,  which  separates  this  para- 
^aph  from  the  above,  we  opened  an  almanac,  and,  lo ! — we  were  sooa 
reminded  that  the  new  moon  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  but  that  the  lunar  month  is  one  thing,  and  the  calendar  month 
another, — so  that  we  were  about  to  put  up  prayers  to  the  wrong  goddess. 
It  was  just  as  if  Father  Matthew  began  supphcating  Bacchus  to  pros^r 
the  Temperance  cause.  We  must,  therefore,  satisfy  ourselves  with 
hymning  the  manes  of  Francis  Moore,  Physician,  for  if  he  did  not  invent 
the  calendar  months,  we  don't  know  who  did. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  the  Operatic  season  has  terminated  most 
kindly  for  our  purpose, — the  four  extra  nights  just  bringing  it  down  to  the 
24th  of  August.  A  nice  day  that  24th, — just  the  sort  of  day  we  should 
pick  out  if  we  made  our  own  Operatic  almanac.  We  sit  down  to  write^ 
fired  with  the  enthusiasm  witn  which  the  last  crowded  audience  took 
leave  of  their  beloved  Jenny  Lind.  The  ocean  in  the  pit  with  its  billows 
of  hats,  hands,  and  handkerchiefs,  is  not  only  in  our  memory,  but  has 
scarcely  left  the  retina  of  our  physical  eye — we  almost  see  it  now.  The 
string  of  carriages  which  extended  along  the  Haymarket,  and  was  just 
lapped  round  the  comer  of  Charles  Street— and  the  line  of  gazers,  assembled 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  seeing  the  occupants  of  the  carriages  as  they 
alighted — all  tnis  is  a  scene  which  we  seem  to  still  behold,  and  we  hear 
the  rattle  of  the  wheels  quite  as  plainly  as  the  man,  in  the  old  joke,  heard 
the  footstep  of  the  fly  on  the  top  of  the  Monument. 

It  was  a  great  scene,  that  leave-taking  of  Jenny  land.  The  audience 
were  so  determined,  that  that  little  slight  Amina^  whom  they  had  just  seen 
passing  over  the  perilous  mill-wheel,  should  come  before  them  again  and 
again,  and  hear  more  plaudits,  and  receive  more  bouquets.  They  loved  to 
see  that  innocent-looking  countenance  dart  forward  from  the  curtain,  and 
that  incomparable  trip,  with  which  Jenny  always  runs  towards  the  saluta- 
tions of  an  audience.  There  was  the  feeling  that  she  must  not  go,  if  one 
voice  could  hold  her  back — that  an  insupportable  blank  would  be  lefl 
when  she  disappeared. 

And  the  Fates  were  benignant,  for  soon  after  Jenny's  last  curtsey 
before  the  curtain,  the  audience  were  allowed  to  see  her  once  again. 
She  sang  the  last  verse  of  the  national  anthem,  having,  on  every  pre- 
vious occasion,  merely  joined  in  the  chorus.  She  even  was  encored,  and 
then  came  a  repetition  of  the  former  plaudits. 

Did  we  not  say,  that  when  Jenny  Lind  made  her  first  appearance  this 
■season,  the  Queen  paid  her  first  visit  to  the  Opera  after  the  Chartist  dis- 
turbances, that  the  Swedish  Nightingale  was  welcomed  by  the  same  yoices 
which  cheered  her  majesty,  and  that  the  names  of  Lind  and  Loyalty  were 
tissociated  together  by  something  more  than  that  link  of  an  initial  letter, 
which  connected  Monmouth  and  Macedon  in  the  mind  of  honest  Fluellin? 
And  now  the  freshest  impression  left  on  the  public  mind  is  Jenny  Lind 
singing  god  save  the  queen. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
THE  DISCIPLINE   OF  LIFE.* 

This  woik  is  understood  to  be  the  production  of  Lady  Emily  Pon- 
ffmby,  and  a  better  disciplined  mind  than  that  of  this  amiable  and  ac- 
complished young  lady  never  undertook  the  task  of  instructing  her  sex. 

The  first  illustration  of  the  ''  Discipline  of  Life" — the  varying  love  of 
Isabel  Denison — is  undoubtedly  a  true  page  taken  from  the  book  of 
nature ;  but  we  doubt  much  if  it  will  prove  very  acceptable.  Isabel 
Denison  is  the  child  of  a  poor  curate's  daughter,  who  had  been  aban- 
doned by  her  military  husband,  and  at  the  death  of  her  mother,  the 
young  girl  was  brougnt  up  by  a  precise  maiden  sister.  As  a  simple- 
neaxted  country  girl,  only  yearning  occasionally  after  a  father  whom 
she  has  never  seen,  she  g^ves  her  heart  and  plights  her  troth  to  the  curate 
of  the  village,  Herbert  Grey,  a  kind  of  man  and  woman  hater,  who, 
having  in  early  life  met  with  a  disappointment  in  love,  had  abandoned 
the  law  for  the  more  congenial  profession  of  the  church. 

Herbert  Grey,  with  his  moody,  melancholy  fits,  by  no  means  wins 
upon  the  affections ;  but  still  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  why  the  same 
unfortunate  person  should  be  selected  for  two  outrageous  jiltings.  Cap- 
tain Denison  returns  from  India,  married,  but  childless  ;  titled,  success- 
ful, and  rich ;  and  claims  his  long-neglected  daughter.  Isabella,  in 
consequence,  exchanges  country  for  town  life,  and  is  introduced  to  a 
new  worid— the  world  of  fashion.  Nor  does  she  fail  to  succumb  to  the 
great  temptation ;  her  heart,  almost  without  her  own  consent,  pass- 
ing into  tne  possession  of  Lord  Clarence  Broke,  the  second  son  of  a 
duke,  and  a  gallant,  handsome,  and  fieishionable  young  soldier.  Fine 
touches  of  nature  come  now  into  play.  Roused  by  the  incident  of  tem- 
porary separation  to  a  consciousness  of  the  precipice  on  which  she 
stands,  Isabel  still  never  wavers  between  the  sacrifice  of  her  affections, 
and  her  duty  to  her  plighted  troth.  But  after  many  trying  scenes  and 
affecting  situations,  the  young  curate  nobly  abandons  his  pretensions, 
and  even  performs  the  marriage  service,  that  is  to  unite  one  he  has  so 
much  loved  to  another.  Such  is  the  first  example  of  a  character  tried 
and  improved  by  the  common  events  of  life.  Herbert  can  only  have 
felt  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is  to  suffer  and  be  strong ;  and  we  must  with 
Crabbe  add  we  cannot  maintiun,  that  even  hearts  twice  broken  never 
heal  again. 

The  interest  of  the  story  of  *^  Country  Neighbourhood"  like  that  of  its 
predecessor,  is  made  to  dwell  upon  the  cli^nge  that  sometimes  takes 
place  in  the  affections  ;  only  in  this  case  the  gentleman  is  in  fault,  and 
the  young  wife  is  made  to  suffer  for  having  innocently  superseded  her 
friend  in  the  affections  of  the  same  person.  The  "  Moat"  is  a  more 
humorous  sketch  of  the  hesitations  of  a  proud  and  precbe  old  maiden 
aont,  between  protecting  and  disinheriting  two  scapegrace  nephews.  The 
story  is  told  with  a  charming  simplicity,  and  there  is  a  truth-like  cha- 
neter  and  freshness  pervading  the  whole  work,  which  gives  earnest  of 
the  most  distinguished  i 


*  The  Discipline  of  Life.    3  vols.    Henry  Ckilbum. 
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AMYMONE.* 

Miss  Eliza  Lynn  is  certainly  one  of  the  roost  remarkable  writers  of  the 
present  day.  Selecting  for  her  subjects  themes  of  high  antiquity,  re« 
quiriDg  deep  research  and  philosophical  inyestigation,  she  treats  them  with 
all  the  facility  and  success  of  a  mature  and  highly  disciplined  intellect. 
Only  the  other  day  she  revelled  amid  the  wondrous  dreams  and  practioea 
of  the  old  £g}'ptians.  To-day  a  theme  no  less  ambitious  is  chosen. 
Pericles  and  Aspasia,  Xanthippos,  the  son  of  the  all-powerful  statesman, 
and  leagued  with  Cleon  against  him;  the  famed  sculptor,  Piiidias, 
loving,  but  without  return,  Chrysanthe ;  Socrates,  Alcibiades,  Sophodes, 
Euripides,  Thucydides,  names  tnat  adorned  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of 
Athenian  history ;  besides  the  heroine  Amymone,  her  husband  Methion  ; 
Crethon,  their  aristocratic  patron  ;  Antiphon,  a  luxurious  astrologer,  and 
Xeuzos,  a  Thessalian  sorceress,  help  to  fill  up  pictures,  the  outlines  of 
which  are  supplied  by  ample  reading,  the  substance  by  the  genius  that 
revives  the  past 

The  moral  life  of  Greece  in  the  times  of  Pericles  is  separated  £rom  our 
own  by  so  wide  and  deep  an  abyss  that  it  is  venturesome  even  to  tread 
upon  the  brink.  Miss  Lynn,  in  the  fervency  of  youth  and  love  of  her 
subject,  clothes  Grecian  forms  with  the  spirit  of  modem  England,  and 
colours  them  with  the  gfood-will  and  innocence  of  her  own  heart. 
\ .  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  eloquent 
and  £ucinating  Aspasia,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  Miss  Lynn  s  advo- 
cacy of  her  heart's  truth.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  figure  to  oneself 
those  mental  and  personal  accomplishments  which  made  a  pupil  of  Socrates 
and  a  lover  of  Pericles,  and  habits  of  dissipation  such  as  Plutarch  has 
depicted  to  ns.  As  to  the  love  of  the  Greeks  not  being  characterised  by 
that  mysterious  sentiment  of  intercommunication  of  soul  with  soul  as  with 
the  moderns,  the  very  idea  to  the  contrary  conveys  absurdity  on  its  face-^- 
love  may  have  been  idealised  by  a  refined  civilisation,  but  its  essence  has 
always  been  the  same. 

The  varied  aspects,  public  and  private,  of  Athenian  life,  all  the  details 
of  ordinary  occupations  and  enjoyments,  are  depicted  with  a  force  and 
minuteness  of  which  Miss  Lynn  gave  a  first  striking  example  in  "  Azeth." 
Li  the  present  instance  she  has  been  even  more  successful  than  in  her 
previous  work.  The  strength  displayed  in  the  mastery  of  Athenian 
mind  is  only  equalled  by  the  careful  accuracy  with  which  she  delineates 
manners ;  and  "  Amymone"  will  be  treasured  as  a  remarkable  work, 
replete  at  once  with  instruction  and  amusement. 


COWRIE:  OR,  THE  KING'S  PLOT.f 

The  publication  of  an  entirely  new  work  by  so  distinguished  a  writer 
as  Mr.  James,  at  a  greatly  reduced  price,  and  of  equal  extent,  with  those 
usually  produced  in  three  volumes,  is  an  event  that  demands  some  no- 

*  Amymone.  A  Romance  of  the  Days  of  Peridei.  By  the  Author  of  **  Aseth, 
the  Egyptian."    3  vols.    Richard  Bentley. 

t  Gowxie:  or.  The  King*s  Plot.  By  G.  P.  B.  James,  Esq.  Simpkin,  Blarslull, 
and  Co. 
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tbe ;  the  more  especiallj  so,  as  several  of  our  most  popular  authors  are  of 
opinion  that  the  old  axM  expensive  system  of  the  three-yolumed  novel, 
m^t  be  done  away  vrith,  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned  it  Mr.  James 
ezplaiiis  in  his  prefiioe  tiie  motives  which  have  induced  him  to  follow  such 
a  conisey  and  we  agree  widi  him  that  the  publication  of  an  entirely  new 
woriE,  in  a  series,  may  give  an  impetus  to  the  sale  of  that  eollection ; 
hot  we  doubt  if  it  will  fiivonr  the  sale  of  the  particular  new  woik  in 
question ;  altiiough,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  James's  views  in  regaid 
to  ihe  King^B  compfidty  in  the  Gowrie  afiair,  to  which  we  by  no  means 
assent,  it  is,  in  most  respects,  equal  in  point  of  interest,  and  in  brilliancy 
of  composition,  to  any  of  his  previous  works.  The  diminution  of  price, 
great  as  it  is,  is,  we  must  however  add,  not  sufficient  to  produce  any 
great  effect.  To  accompfish  tiais,  a  very  marked  reduction  must  take 
place,  such  indeed  as  has  already  been  effected  in  quarters  to  which 
Mr.  James  has  not  given  credit  for  the  reforms  that  have  been  abeady 
wrought  in  cheap  puUications. 


TALES,  ESSAYS,  AND  POEMS.* 

It  is  a  modem  affectation  to  write  for  a  purpose.  Tlie  most  eommoii- 
pkee  fiction  or  imaginative  essay  is  dressed  up  in  a  pseudo-philosophy, 
and  the  most  discursive  and  inapponte  narrative  is  allowed  to  nut  forth 
an  unanswered  claim  to  the  noblest  of  all  objects,  **  to  express  tne  want, 
in  our  times,  of  a  true,  social  education  ;  for  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor 
— to  plead  for  humane  relations  between  the  various  classes  of  soeie^, 
instead  of  such  as  are  purely  mercenary  and  falsely  styled  *  utilitarian*'  ' 

This  is  a  theme  now  so  re-iteratedly  disclaimed  upon  by  a  certain 
school,  that  it  has  become  mere  cant— -the  expression  of  the  thing  with- 
out the  purport — the  puppet  without  the  principle  of  vitality,  and  it  will 
be  the  Danxrupt-stocK  of  a  larfi;e  firm.  Had  Mr.  Gostick  allowed  his 
Essays  and  Tales  to  stand  amp^  on  their  ovm  merits,  they  mi^ht  have 
earned  a  kindly  notice,  althougn  most  have  already  appeared  in  tae  pages 
of  magaxines  or  minor  periodicals,  but  when  so  serious  a  subject  as 
sodal  education  for  the  rich  and  the  poor  is  illustrated  by  such  feeble 
attempts  at  humour,  as  **  Money  or  no  Money,"  or  by  the  want  of  com- 
mon information  displayed  in  the  introduction  to  a  '^  Tale  of  Peru,"  the 
cause  is  little  honoured  by  its  advocates. 


A  YACHT  VOYAGE  TO  NORWAY.f 

This  is  a  book  to  which  we  shall  return  with  pleasure.  Incidents  of 
a  yacht  voyage  amid  the  rock -bound  coasts  of  Scandinavia,  with  their 
finny  and  wi^ared  tribes  to  awaken  the  sportsman's  prowess,  if  told  in  a 
stra^tforwaid  and  unaffected  manner,  cannot  but  be  replete  with  inte- 
rest A  glance  has  sufficed  to  show  us,  that  we  shall  not  be  disappointed, 
and  that  ire  have  in  Mr.  Ross  a  narrator  full  of  freshness  and  reality. 

*  Tides,  Essays,  and  Poems,  by  Joseph  Gostick,  Author  of  the  *"  Spirit  of 
Gemian  Foetiy,"  &c.    Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

t  A  Yacht  Voyage  to  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  By  W.  A.  Boss,  Esq. 
StoIi.   Henry  Colbum. 
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142  Literary  Notices* 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  ANEURISM* 

Subjects  of  a  purely  professional  character  scarcely  come  within  the 
sphere  of  our  critical  lahours,  but  Dr.  Belline^ham  having  forwarded  a 
copy  of  his  little  work  on  aneurism,  it  is  but  justice  to  him  to  say  that  it 
appears  to  be  a  careful  and  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  subject,  and 
where  so  important  an  advantage  to  humanity  is  at  stake,  as  the  super- 
sedinfi^  the  formidable  operation^of  the  ligature  by  mere  compression,  it  ia 
one  that  commands  attention. 


PAUL  CLIFFORD.f 


At  the  period  of  the  first  appearance  of  "  Paul  ClifiFord,"  Sir  E.  B. 
Lytton  stated,  that  without  pausing  to  inquire  what  realm  of  manners, 
or  what  order  of  crime  and  sorrow  are  open  to  art^  and  capable  of 
administering  to  the  proper  ends  of  fiction,  he  had  in  this  peculiar 
work  the  objects  in  view — First,  to  draw  attention  to  two  errors  in  our 
penal  institutions,  viz.,  a  vicious  prison-discipline  and  a  sanguinary  crimi- 
nal code — the  habit  of  corrupting  the  boy  by  the  very  punishment  that 
ought  to  redeem  him,  and  then  hanging  the  man  on  the  first  occasion,  as 
the  easiest  way  of  getting  rid  of  our  own  blunders.  A  second  and  a 
lighter  object  was  to  show,  that  there  is  nothing  essentially  different  be- 
tween vulgar  vice  and  fashionable  vice — ^that  the  slang  of  the  one  circle 
is  but  an  easy  paraphrase  of  the  cant  of  the  other. 

After  the  lapse  of  eight  years,  and  upon  the  occasion  of  publishing 
the  present  cheap  edition,  Sir  Edward  B.  Lytton  says — 

There  is  in  this  work  a  subtler  question  suggested,  but  not  solved.  Tliat 
question  which  perplexes  us  in  the  generous  ardour  of  our  early  youth— 
which,  unsatisfactory  as  all  metaphysics,  we  rather  escape  from  than  clecide  as 
we  advance  in  years,  viz. — make  what  laws  we  please,  the  man  who  lives  within 
the  pale  can  be  as  bad  as  the  man  without.  Compare  the  Paul  Clifford  of  the 
fiction  with  the  William  Brandon ;  the  hunted  son  and  the  honoured  father, 
the  outcast  of  the  law,  the  dispenser  of  the  law — the  felon,  and  the  judge  t 
and,  as  at  the  last,  they  front  each  other,  one  on  the  seat  of  justice,  the  other 
at  the  convict's  bar,  who  can  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  say,  that  the  Paul 
Clifford  is  a  worse  man  tlian  the  William  Brandon  ? 

There  is  no  immorality  in  a  truth  that  enforces  this  question ;  for  it  is  pre- 
cisely those  offences  which  society  cannot  interfere  with,  that  society  require? 
fiction  to  expose.  Society  is  right,  though  youth  is  reluctant  to  acknowledge 
it.  Society  can  form  only  certain  regulations  necessary  for  its  self-defence — 
the  fewer  the  better — punish  those  who  invade,  leave  unquestioned  those  wh»# 
respect  them.  But  fiction  follows  truth  into  all  the  strongholds  of  convention ; 
strikes  through  the  disguise,  lifts  the  mask,  bares  the  heart,  and  leaves  a  moral 
wherever  it  brands  a  falsehood. 

*  Observations  on  Aneurism,  and  its  Treatment  by  Compression.  By  0*Bryen 
Bellins^ham,  M.D.,  Edinburgh.    John  Churchill 

t  Paul  Clifford.  By  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.,  with  a  Frontispiece 
from  a  Design  by  H.  K.  Browne,  engraved  by  W.  T.  Green. 
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MY   FRENCH   GOVERNESS. 

BT  DOCTOR  DKTA8DU8T,   F.8.A. 
Pakt  II. 

It  was  not  af^MuenUy  without  reason  that  Mademoiselle  Eugenie 
Loriot  mfonned  me  she  was  hmigiy,  nor,  in  ¥ritne8sing  her  nerformance, 
had  I  any  difficulty  in  believing  her  statement,  that  she  had  fasted  during 
the  whole  of  the  vo}'age  firom  Bordeaux  to  London.  Surprise  had  taken 
away  my  afmetite,  which  was  rather  a  fortunate  thing,  for  otherwise  there 
would  have  been  scarcely  enough,  so  well  did  this  interesting  "  jeune 
personne"  play  her  knife  and  fork.  Consigned  to  me  by  Professor 
Panuige,  she  might  well  have  borne  the  name  of  Gareantua.  It  is  not 
1^  frculty  which  everybody  possesses  to  eat  and  talk  at  the  same  time,  but 
my  ^est  seemed  to  be  peifect  mistress  of  the  art^  and  her  tongue  and 
jaws  went  rapidly  in  unison. 

'<  C'est  un  drole  de  chose/'  exclaimed  she,  making  incision  in  a  third 
mntton  chop,  ^'mais  je  vois  bien  que  tout  ce  qu'on  ma  debite  de  ce  pays 
B'est  pas  vni.  VbiU  une  chose  que  j*ai  deoouverte, — ^vous  ne  mangez  pas 
de  la  chair  erne  !" 

'<  Baw  meatr  I  replied  in  astoniahment,  "  who  could  have  told  you 
such  a  thing  ?" 

<<  Qui ! — mais,  tout  le  monde." 

**  Then  you  took  us  all  for  cannibals  ?"  I  observed. 

'<  Pas  tout  k  futy"  replied  she,  coolly ;  **  Je  n'avais  pas  peur  que  vous  me 
mang^riez,*'  and  she  leered  wickedly  at  me  with  her  cross  eye  as  she 
i^ke,  the  other  being  steadily  fixed  on  her  mutton  chop. 

**  There  was  little  fear  of  that  under  any  circumstances,"  sud  I  to 
Biy8e1£ 

Notwithstanding  her  crooked  glances  she  appeared  to  guess  my 
thoughts* 

"  Dites-moi,  monsieur,''  sud  Mademoiselle  Loriot,  abruptly.  **  Com- 
m^nt  me  trouvex*vou8  7" 

As  every  thing  ^t  this  lady  said  or  did  took  me  more  or  less  aback,  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  reply.  I  oould  not  have  said  "  charming*'  for  the  world 
(though  a  Frenchman  would,  as  a  matter  of  course);  and  unless  I  paid  her 
a  compliment)  it  was  better  for  me  to  hold  my  tongue.  I  took  the  worst 
course,  halting  between  two  extremes,  ai^d  answered  hesitatingly, — 

**  Je,— c'est  21  dire, — ^vous, — je  trouve  que — que — " 

**  Ah,"  interrupted  she^  **  vous  voulez  dire  <^ue  je  ne  suis  pas  belle. 
Cost  possible  oe  malin, — je  suis  tellement  joornah^re,  et  savez-vousy  mon- 
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144  My  French  Governess. 

sieur,  que  vous  avez  ici  un  climat  affireox, — avec  un  brouillard  eternel  et 
la  fum^e  de  charbon  de  terre  comment  youlez-vous  que  le  teint  se  con* 


serve 


?»» 


I  fancied  I  bad  by  tbis  time  recovei^d  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
pay  ber  tbe  expected  compliment,  but  somehow  or  other  I  always  spoil 
these  things  before  I  finish  the  sentence. 

'*  The  French  ladies,**  said  I,  *'  have  very  susceptible  complexions.'' 
Here  she  smiled, — after  her  fashion.  *'  But,  I  continued*  ^^  I  did  not 
conceive  it  possible  that  the  smoke  and  fog  could  have  spoilt  yours  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  ;*'  here  she  smiled  agun,<^— '^  I  should  rather  have 
fancied  the  result  had  been  the  work  of  time.** 

The  thunder-cloud  is  not  so  black  as  her  brow  became,  nor  the  light- 
ning more  scorching  than  the  glance  she  shot  from  her  sound  eye,  when 
I  hazarded  this  unlucky  remark.  She  paused  a  moment  in  the  operation 
of  chipping  an  egg,  and  opened  her  lips  as  if  with  the  intention  of  making 
a  bitter  retort,  but  apparently  she  changed  her  puipose  and  substitute 
another  smile ;  lexicographers  will  pardon  me  if  I  have  misapplied  the 
term. 

**  Quel  Sge  me  donnez-vous,  monsieur  ?^  asked  the  lady  gaily. 

**  This  woman,"  thought  I,  "  was  bom  to  annoy  me  with  difficult  ques- 
tions." This  time,  however,  my  good  genius  came  to  my  aid.  Try* 
phaena  had  previously  asked  me  the  same  thing. 

*^  The  fact  of  your  uncomfortable  voyage  must  be  my  excuse,  mad— 
mademoiselle,  if  1  make  a  mistake  on  the  wrong  side.  I  should  say 
you  were  scarcely  f — f — f — thirty,"  at  last  I  bolted  out. 

Forty -five  was  as  legibly  written  on  her  countenance  as  are  the  cha*. 
racters  on  the  Rosetta  stone. 

'^  Vous  avez  raison,  monsieur,''  replied  La  belie  Eugenie,  with  a  dis** 
locating  toss  of  her  head,  which  strong  sinews  only  could  have  survived  r 
''je  n'ai  pas  trente  ans.  Au  dernier  quinze  de  Novembre, — le  jour  de 
mon  pati'on,  Saint  Eugene,  je  n'avais  que  27  ans.  Voyez  done,  mon- 
sieur, comme  on  pent  se  tromper  quand  il  ne  fait  pas  beau  temps !" 

"  Ah,"  said  I  again  to  myself,  "  you've  seen  so  much  ugly  weather  in 
your  time  that  you're  fairly  inoculated  by  it."  This  opinion,  however, 
I  refrained  from  uttering,  and  merely  bowed  and  sipped  my  tea  ia 
silence. 

At  last  Mademoiselle  Loriot  finished  her  breakfast.  She  threw  her«^ 
self  back  in  her  chair,  crossed  her  feet  on  the  rug,  and  allowing  her 
^.lasped  hands  to  fall  in  an  easy,  negligent  way  in  her  lap,  she  fix^  hei^ 
left  eye  steadily  on  me, — the  other  wandering  round  the  room  in  the 
meantime,  as  if  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  furniture,  and  reneiwed  her 
conversation. 

With  that  delicate  tact  which  seemed  so  peculiarly  her  own  she  said* 

"  A  ce  qu'il  parait,  monsieur,  vous  n'^tes  pas  mane  I" 

Blushing  like  a  turkey-cock,  though  I  felt  it  was  she,  not  I,  who 
ought  to  have  done  so,  and  the  image  of  Tryphaena  suddenly  hovering 
(a  guardian  angel)  between  me  and  my  questioner,  I  answered^ 

''  Non,  mademoiselle — ^pas  encore." 

"  A  la  bonne  heure,"  she  returned,  and  then  added  witii  a  fascinating^ 
ogle,  '^mais  sans  doute  vous  avez  eu  des  affaires  de  coeur!" 

This  was  a  little  too  much*     Here  was  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex, 
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&r  from  'youngs  still  further  from  handsome,  whose  condition  of  life 
exacted  from  her  more  than  from  any  other,  the  most  guarded  and  modest 
expressions,  and  yet  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour's  acquaintance,  she 
accosted  me  ivith  all  the  familiarity  of  my  oldest  male  acquaintance, — not 
that  I  hare  a  male  friend  I  think  who  would  have  said  so  much.  Ovid 
dedares  that  whether  they  accept  or  refuse,  women  always  like  to  hare 
the  question  put:— 

**  QoQ  dant,  quseque  negant,  gaudent  tamen  esse  rogate,*' 

and  Mademoiselle  Loriot  appeared  to  he  of  the  same  opinion  with  regard 
to  men.     Obsenring  that  I  paused,  she  resumed,  laughing, 

*'  Ah,— c'est  un  secret  done,  £h  bien,  laissons  celiL  pour  le  moment,^- 
paxions  d*autres  choses." 

"  That,  Mademoiselle  Loriot,"  said  I,  in  a  grave  tone,  '<  is  precisely 
what  I  wish.      There  are  several  questions  I  am  desirous  of  asking 

'*  Eh  bien,  mon  cher  monsieur— comment  vous  appelez-vous — le  diable 
m'emporte  si  je  puis  pronouncer  votre  nom, — sans  ce  petit  ecrit  de  notre 
ami  Panurge  je  ne  vous  auiais  jamais  trouv6  ;  eh  bien,  qu'est  ce  que 
Toos  vous  d^rez  savoir  ?** 

^  What  I  wish  to  know  in  the  first  instance,*'  replied  I,  "  is  the  precise 
nature  of  your  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  continuance  of  your  jour* 
ney  to  Scotland." 

**  Et  apr^s  ?"  asked  she,  beginning  to  count  on  her  fingers. 

**  All  in  good  time,'*  I  returned  ;  ^*  answer  me  this  question  first." 
•    **  Vous  me  demandez,  monsieur,  ce  que  je  vais  faire  k  present.     Voici 
ma  reponse :  Je  n'en  sais  rien.*' 

'  ^*  You  know  nothing  about  it  ?'*  I  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  astonish- 
ment. 

*^  Non  monsieur,  j'ai  compte  enti^rement  sur  vous." 

"  Ah,  true,"  said  I, — "  of  course,  I  shall  see  you  to  the  railway  station, 
and  have  you  booked  all  the  way  through,  and  so  forth.  You  must 
Datondly,"  I  added,  with  something  of  hypocrisy  in  the  remark,  I  must 
acknowledge, — '*  you  must  naturally  be  desirous  of  getting  to  the  end  of 
your  journey." 

"  Oh  I  quant  it  5a,"  said  the  lady,  in  a  very  off-hand  way, — "  Je  ne  suis 
pas  press^e.  Je  suis  tr^s  bien  ici.  Enfin,  je  n'ai  encore  rien  vu  k  Lon- 
dws!" 

I  groaned  inwardly.  <*  She  is  thinking  of  those  infernal  theatres,"  said 
I  to  myself. 

I  was  a  true  prophet.     The  next  observation  she  made  proved  it. 

•*  Vous  avea  ici  de  forts  jolis  spectacles  et  de  tr^s  bons  acteurs, — n'est  ce 
pas,  monsieur  ?" 

1  oouldnot  deny  it,  because  I  gave  implicit  belief  to  the  play  bills  which 
boldly  asserted  these  facts ;  had  1  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  play 
myself  she  might  have  heard  a  different  story. 

*^  Je  ne  comprends  pas  I'Anglais,"  she  continued,  *'  mais,  c*e5t  ^gal,  je 
sannds  bien  entendre.     Quel  est  le  meilleur  th^sLtre  ?" 

While  she  spoke  I  had  been  cogitating  on  the  best  mode  of  putting  an 
extinguisher  on  any  play-going  scheme  she  might  have  formed,  and  a 
hieky  thought  struck  me. 
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*'  They  are  all  gooi,^'  I  replied,— <'  all  eioeDent,— aU  admimble.  B^ 
tmfbrtiiiiatelyy  at  this  momenty  they  are  ereiy  one  doeed.*' 

"  Mon  Dieu  I  quel  dommage  V*  exclaimed  MadeBioiaelle  hanoL  *'  Maaa 
comment  9a,  monaieiir  ?" 

**  Why,  the  £Act  18,"  said  I,  making  a  bold  puBli,  and  leekening  on  her 
ignorance  of  afiain  in  England,  *^tbe  fact  is — Qneen  Amie  a  dead — and 
so — ^you  know, — ^there's  a  court  mourning, — ^and — and^-while  it  last%  it 
is  not  etiquette  to  go  to  the  theatre." 

She  looked  at  me  Yery  hard  with  one  eye,  as  if  she  had  some  notion 
that  I  was  telling  her  a  fib, — bat  I  kept  n^  coontenance,  and  she  went 
on  : 

'*  Ah  I  cette  pauvre  leine  done  est  morte !  J'en  snis  facfaee.  Que  c^est 
embStant  de  mourir,  si  mal-2l-propos !  Comment  pent-on  a'annnser  s*iln'y 
a  pas  de  spectacle  ?" 

**  But,  Mademoiselle  Loriot,"  I  observed,  wishing  to  put  an  end  at  onoe 
to  this  sort  of  thing; — ''I  presume  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of 
amusing  yourself  that  you  came  to  England.'^ 

^*  Et  ponrquoi  pas,  monsieur  ?  Faut-il  que  la  jeime«e  s'ezhafe  aana 
respirer  Je  parfum  du  plaisir?" 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  expression  of  this  fiur  oraatnre'e 
fisatores  as  she  uttered  this  sentimental  apostrophe.  I  moved  uneaaily  in 
my  chair. 

*^  I  shall  have  her  back  again,"  thought  I,  ^*  to  the  subject  of  the  affee^ 
tions  unless  I  speak  out  Youth,'' I  proceeded  aloud — ''youth — hem  I 
< — certainly  not ;  but  you,  Mademoiselle  Loriot,  are  the  instructress  of 
youth, — ^in  short,  madame,  if  I  understand  your  position  rightly,  you  caoaoe 
to  this  country  to  work  and  not  to  play," 

**  Qu*est-ce-que  9a  fait,  monsieur  ?"  replied  the  damsel,  naively;  ''nour 
^tre  bien  cuite  il  ne  faut  pas  rester  toujours  sur  la  grille.  II  y  aura  bieft 
le  temps  de  me  dechirer  quand  je  vais  k  la  campagne,  avec  oes  petita 
montagnards." 

I  looked  at  her  and  could  not  repress  the  thought,  that  on  whatever 
gridiron  she  had  made  the  experiment  she  had  been  dioroughly  done— I 
might,  indeed,  say  brown — ^if  so  slang  a  phrase  may  find  place  among 
ihe  lucubrations  of  Dr.  Dxyasdust. 

"  But,"  said  I, — hesitatingly, — «a  coune  of  preparation ** 

'' Je  me  fncasse  de  ros  preparations,  monsieur,"  interrupted  the  hit 
Eugenie, — "je  vous  repute  ce  que  j'ai  dejft  dit — je  ne  m'en  vais  pas  k  la 
campaffne  qu'apr^s  avoir  ioui  des  plaisirs  de  la  ville." 

''  What  a  tremendous  dragon  has  been  saddled  upon  me  I"  I  ejacolated, 

''  Well,  madam,"  I  resumed, — **  if  yon  are  determined'to  see  vidiat  life 
is  in  London,  it  is  but  risfht  I  should  tell  you  befcN?ehand  that  it  is  rather 
an  expensive  process,  and  I  hope  you  have  got  plenty  of  money." 

''An!"  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  Loriot,  "voilk  predsement  oe  que 
j'allais  vous  dire.     Par  exemple,  ma  bourse  est  tout  a  fait  vide." 

"  What !"  cried  I,  "you  have  no  money?** 

'*  Pas  un  sous,"  returned  she.  "  Econtes— je  yais  vous  expliquer.  Avant 
que  de  quitter  Bordeaux — oii  j'ai  des  parens  tr^  riches,— ^je  devais  avoir 
louche  une  somme  assez  forte, — ^n'importe  le  montant, — mais  des  ciroon- 
atances  imprevues  m'ont  empeche  de  profiter  de  Foceasbn,  et  tontefou  le 
petit  Panurge  m'a  conseille  de  ne  pas  laisser  6chapper  le  moyen  de 
partir  par  le  bateau  sur  lequel  j'avais  embarque  mes  efifets,  me  disant 
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r,  imB  toot  \m  om»  Yous  eeries  mon  baiu^aier, — attendtt  qa*3  y  ayait 
T&MooA  tOBtae  Yoasdeoz.  Jen'ai  p«s  henti  de  mettre  see  banfl  oon* 
mSs  k  profit;  jd  me  suit  aaise  en  loate,— {maudit  soit  k  jour  qui  me 
▼oyait  en  pldne  mer), — et— enfin, — ^me  voieii" 

Tkd  eootiiess  and  intrepidity  wiUi  which  MademoimUe  Loriot  delmre^ 
hentM  of  thu  fnnk  and  unadorned  exposition  of  the  state  of  her  affiuze 
was,  to  me^  per&cdj  aetoandingh 

I  have  all  my  life  been  a  poor  man, — ^but  my  great  anxiety  thronghont 
my  course  has  oeen  to  prevent  the  wodd  from  haying  the  slightest  inkling 
«ff  ay  poyerty.  For  this  cause  1  haye  pleaded  inclination  as  a  reason  for 
not  inoaning  expense  where  the  real  excuse  was  want  of  means^ — ^aequirw 
ing  tiMfeby  the  xeputation  of  a  curmodgeon  ;  for  tins  cause  I  haye  giyen 
iny  guinea  to  a  hteraiy  charity  and  haye  omitted  mj  dinner  for  seyeral 
dim  in  eonflequencey  and,  as  my  reward,  haye  oyezheaid  people  say,-— 
'*  The  old  fellow  has  i^enty  of  money,  when  he  pleases  ;**  for  this  cause  I 
have  hoarded  my  best  suit  (partly  also  on  thy  account,  TxrphienaX  wear* 
ing  garments  at  home  that  better  befitted  my  name,  and  have  earned  the 
aohiiqaet  of  '^the  old  bode,"  as  a  matter  of  course.  These  things  have  I 
done,  to  pot  a  laee  on  ver^  limited  means*  and,  as  if  to  put  my  system  tp 
the  font,  in  utter  soom  of  all  concealment,  comes  a  brazen  Frenchwomai^ 
with  the  most  umnistakeable  signs  of  poverty  about  her,  Inaffs  of  intan^ 
l^e  ypealth,  and  quietly  acknowledges  that  she  never  had  any  other 
prospect  to  help  her  on  her  way  than  my  unknown  resources  ! 

The  preceeding  was  so  incongruous  and  unheard  o(  that  I  coukl  not 
lefinaiD  firom  repeating  my  former  questions  in  a  more  precise  manner. 

**  And  so  you  really  mean  to  say,  mademoiselle,"  (me  noockeiy  that  it 
was  to  call  her  so^  "  that  you  are  literally  without  a  penny  7* 

**  C'est  possiUe,''  said  she,  with  an  air  of  supreme  indifference ;  *^  qu^ 
y  lut  quelque  sous  dans  mon  sac,  mais,  pour  la  reste,  je  vous  avoue 
mnohMnent  que  j'ai  donne  mon  dernier  ecu  an  cooher  qui  m'a  amen6  ^ 
ili6teL     Ne  parkms  plus  de  ces  b^tises." 

So  sayinf^  she  rose  from  her  chair,  turned  towards  the  glass,  and 
aftcted  to  arrange  her  bur,  but  I  rather  imagine  it  was  more  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  what  effect  her  communication  had  made  on  me 
after  her  back  was  turned.  Presence  of  mind  is  not  one  of  my  readiest 
attributes,  but  the  effect  of  Mademoiselle  Loriot's  cool  statement  had 
rendered  my  countenance  a  comf^te  blank,  so  that  nothing  certain  could, 
I  am  sure,  be  gathered  from  its  expression.  Locomotion  is  the  general 
source  irtrnt  whence  I  derive  inspiration,  whether  the  subject  that  occu- 
pies me  belongs  to  the  present  or  to  the  past, — and  the  only  thing  I  could 
think  of  was  to  propose  a  walk,  trusting  that  in  the  course  of  it,  some 
way  to  get  rid  of  this  harpt  would  suggest  itself.  It  was  certainly  not 
a  very  promising  day  for  a  promenade,  for,  besides  that  the  month  was 
Fdmaiy,  a  cold,  gray  mist  shrouded  the  sl^  and  threw  a  gloom  on  eveiy 
ol^ecL  Tins,  however,  answered  my  purpose  better  than  if  the  weather 
had  been  brif  fat  and  sunny,  for  there  was  less  chance  of  our  meeting  any 
of  my  acquamtaace.  Without  committing  myself,  therefore,  to  any 
QMcibe  course,  I  also  rose,  and,  putting  on  as  bland  an  air  as  I  could 
assume,  I  said  that  as  she  was  desirous  of  seeing  the  town,  I  should  be 
most  happy  to  place  myself  at  her  disposition. 

The  lady  yawned,  glanced  towards  the  window,  looked  round  the 
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Toom,  then  at  me,  then  at  the  fire,  and  then  shrugged  her  shonlders,  thft 
invariahle  resource  of  her  country  when  there  appears  to  be  no  choice  lefL 

"  £h  Inen!"  said  she,  with  a  long  drawn  breath,  which  expended  itself 
in  a  sneer;  **  aliens  Toir  cette  belle  ville." 

''  You  shall  have  reason  to  say  so/'  I  thought,  **  before  we  return." 
-     Mademoiselle  Loriot  then  resumed  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  which  she 
would  fain  have  adjusted  in  mj  sleeping  apartment,  but  to  this  invasion 
I  offered  a  steady  resistance,  and  the  fiend  (I  regret  very  much  being 
obliged  to  use  the  word)  was  baffled. 

I  have  mentioned  that  I  resided  in  chambers.  They  were  not  pro* 
fessional  ones,  but,  situated  in  the  Adelphi,  were  occupied  by  persons  of 
various  denominations.  On  one  floor  was  a  coal-mercnant's  offices — on 
another  those  of  a  public  company, — a  missionary  aeent  paraded  his  call- 
ing on  one  landing-place,  a  solicitor  on  another,  and  here  and  there  were 
small  suits  of  apartments  tenanted  by  private  individuals  like  myself. 

As  I  had  no  very  particular  desire  that  Mademoiselle  Loriot  should 
be  too  much  enchanted  by  the  architectural  beauties  of  London^  I  did 
not  at  once  proceed  into  the  Strand,  which  would  have  been  my  most 
direct  course ;  but  turning  down  John-street,  I  led  her  across  Hunger* 
ford  Market,  through  Scotland  Yard,  and  taking  her  through  the  aUeys 
which  skirt  the  Admiralty,  emerged  into  St.  James's  Park,  at  the  litue 
entrance  near  the  spot  where,  in  summer,  the  cows  are  milked,  and  idle 
boys  play  at  leap-m>g.  At  that  season  of  the  year  the  shaded  avenue 
between  Carlton  Garaens  and  the  enclosure  is,  as  every  body  knows,  a 
very  charming  walk;  but  in  the  dead  of  winter,  when  the  black  leafless 
branches  are  (hipping  with  perpetual  fog,  the  prospect  is  not  quite  so  exhi- 
larating. A  few  loungers,  and  those  of  the  seediest  kind,  alone  occupied 
the  benches;  and  with  an  occasional  policeman,  a  stray  washerwoman,  with 
her  basket  of  clothes,  hastening  to  or  from  Pimlico,  and  some  of  the 
more  resolute  of  the  London  youth,  who  would  rather  climb  trees  and 
pelt  the  sparrows  than  pursue  any  more  laudable  occupation,  were  the 
onlv  company  in  this  delightful  spot,  the  haunt,  as  I  assured  Made- 
moiselle Loriot,  of  the  principal  nobility  and  the  most  distinguished  per* 
sons  in  the  countnr* 

**  C'est  bien  tnste,"  said  the  ingenuous  Eugenie,  and  in  my  secret 
heart  I  could  not  but  admit  that  she  was  right.  It  certainly  could  not 
bear  comparison  with  the  Boulevards  of  Paris,  nor  did  it  rival  in  bustle 
and  liveliness  the  quays  of  her  more  familiar  Bordeaux,  with  its  noble 
theatre,  its  busy  Exchange,  its  fine  rostral  columns,  and  its  picturesquely 
crowded  river. 

It  was,  however,  indifferent  to  me  whether  or  not  she  instituted  com- 
parisons disadvantageous  to  London,  my  object  being  rather  to  collect 
my  own  thoughts  than  to  give  expansion  to  hers ;  and  as  we  pursued 
our  dreary  promenade,  I  continued  to  turn  over  in  my  mind  the  speediest 
and  most  effectual  way  of  disembarrassing  myself  of  my  new  acquaint- 
ance. I  came  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  loss  was  the  best ; 
and  that,  although  it  took  money  out  of  my  purse,  which  at  that  mo- 
ment I  could  ill  spare,  my  best  plan  was  to  advance  the  necessary  sum 
to  expedite  her  journey  to  the  north,  and  wash  my  hands  of  her  at  once 
and  for  ever.  Having  determined  upon  this,  I  became  more  cheerful, 
and  it  was  time  for  me  to  be  so,  the  lowering  brow  of  Mademoiselle 
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Jjonot  hmng  sbown  signs  indicative  of  a  coming  sionn.  I  have  said 
Aat  her  ooimtenance  was  not  attractive  when  seen  in  all  its  detail^ — it 
stnick  me,  as  I  looked  over  my  shoulder,  as  even  less  so  in  profile,  with 
its  veiy  rigid  outline  broken  only  by  two  black  lines,  one  across  the  brow, 
and  the  other,  scarcely  less  ddoned,  shading  the  upper  lip.  Even  the 
Sinister  cast  of  the  eye  was  not  lost  in  the  side  view  of  this  remarkable 
yoong  lady's  features;  for  like  that  which  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  insisted 
npon  amongst  the  personal  qualifications  of  his  son's  intended  bride,  the 
orb  possessed  as  unlimited  a  power  of  roUing  as  that  of  the  bull  in  Cox's 
museum. 

**  Qu'est  oe  que  c'est  que  9a  ?"  she  exclaimed,  pointing  to  a  shapeless 
tnle  of  building,  which  the  recent  rains  had  stained  till  it  resembled  wet 
nown  paper.     ^*  Est  ce  1^  un  prison  ?" 

"  We  are  not  in  the  habit  in  England  of  converting  our  palaces  into 
prisons,"  was  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue,  but  I  contented  myself  by  saying, 
'*  That  is  Buckingham  Palace." 

<<  Boquinghin  Palais, — ah !  £t  vous  avez  aussi  un  arc  de  triomphe  ! 
Mais  c'est  ^tonnant ;  oil  avez  vous  gagne  des  victoires  ?  Je  n'en  ai 
jamais  entendu  parler.  Ah,  je  vois  bien  h.  present,  il  n  y  a  rien  de  sculpt^ 
dessus, — ^vous  attendez  que  les  victoires  vous  arrivent.*' 

I  had  nothing  to  say  for  the  architecture  of  the  unfortunate  edifice, 
neither  could  I  deny  the  fact  that  the  triumphal  arch  represented  nothing 
at  all,  but,  antiquarian  as  I  am,  I  am  fully  aUve  to  my  country's  glory. 

^'  What,  mademoiselle,"  I  exclaimed,  "  have  you  never  heaiti  of  Cressy, 
nor  Poitiers,  nor  Azincour — to  say  notlung  of  the  victories  of  Marlborough 
and  Wellington  ?" 

'' Je  ne  connais  pas  ces  noms  la;  et  dans  ce  cas,"  continued  she,  with 
the  utmost  coolness, "  je  suppose  qu'ils  n'ont  jamais  existe.  Quant  k  votre 
Malbrouk,  nous  I'avons  accabl^  par  une  chanson.  Je  me  moque  de  votre 
Due  de  Vilainton  !     C'est  lui  qui  a  trahi  le  grand  Napoleon." 

^  He  beat  him,"  replied  I,  quickly, — '4f  that's  what  you  mean." 

**  Comment,  monsieur, — I'empereur'qui  n*a  jamais  ete  vaincu !  H  vous 
a  kns^  partout;  dans  la  Russie,  en  Amerique,  aux  Indes,  en  Italie,  dans 
tontes  les  pardes  du  globe." 

^Permit  me  to  say,  mademoiselle,  that  you  speak  of  impossibilities." 

'*  Comment  9a,  monsieur !" 

*'The  English  never  encountered  Napoleon  in  any  of  the  places  you 
liave  named." 

^  Tant  mieux  pour  vous,  monsieur,  il  vous  aurait  battu  sHl  vous  avaii 
rtnconirej*  and  she  tossed  her  head  with  an  air  of  intense  triumph. 

Woman  as  she  was — to  judge  by  her  costume, — I  felt  very  much  in- 
clined to  let  her  know  what  a  beating  really  was,  but  though  I  could  not 
nmove  the  feeling  of  dblike  for  this  person  which,  indeed,  kept  every 
moment  increasing,  I  managed  to  control  my  anger. 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  I  said,  ^'toat  he  did  not  come  to  England/' 

*'I1  n*6tait  pas  possible,"  was  Mademoiselle  Loriot*$  self-satisfied 
reply. 

**  You  are  right,"  I  answered,  **  it  was  not  possible." 

*'  Non ! — parcequ*il  fallait  traverser  la  mer.  Attendez, — je  me  trompe. 
11  aurait  pu  venir  par  la  Russia  s'il  n  y  avait  pas  eu  de  la  guerre  de  ce 
cAtelL" 
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^  If  Mademobeiie  Loriot^s  genenl  aoqniremeoii^'*  i^KMigfat  ly^vnfmk 
per  with  her  historical  aad  geographical  knowk^e,  die  trUi  do  credit  #• 
Professor  Panwge's  recommendatioii.*'  I  did  not  test  them  fdrther  at  tiia 
moment,  and  we  oontiniied  oar  route  up  Constitotion  Hill,  where  ska 
made  the  slight  mistake  of  siqipouBg  St  Geoige's  Hospital  to  he  a  Chifa^ 
in  which  particular  lumng  uodeoeiTed  her,  we  tomcn  into  Ficcadilhr, 
where,  luckily,  a  driisling  rain  beginning  to  fall,  I  put  up  mj  umhnw 
K>  as  to  obscure  Apsley  House,  whwh  I  was  afraid  would  have  hegottem 
another  controversy.  To  aToid  ^e  wet,  instead  of  takii^  a  cab,  I  lmr» 
ried  my  charge  under  an  archway,  from  whence  there  was  only  tlia  ymm 
of  a  dead  waU. 

•<  If  this,"  said  I  to  myself,  «<  with  thewalk  I  have  got  in  store,  doeen't 
sicken  her  of  London,  I  don't  know  what  will."  But  she  was  not  yefe 
disposed  to  gire  in. 

**  It  was  a  Teiy  fortunate  thing  for  me,"  sud  Mademoiselle  Loiiot^ 
whose  remarks  I  shall  henceforward  translate,  haviDg  hitherto  refrained 
from  doing  so  the  better  to  presenre  the  tone  oi  her  convetsalion ; — '*it  is 
a  very  fortunate  thing  for  me  I  did  not  pat  on  my  roee-OQlourBd  capota 
and  my  violet  silk  ^-ess;  they  would  have  been  completely  destroyed^ 
You  see,"  she  added,  with  one  of  her  most  fimmiaAui^  snnles,  ^  I  am 
entirely  in  travelling  costume." 

I  assured  her,— imd  with  perfect  truth, — ^that  what  she  wore  becama 
her,  in  my  opinion,  better  than  any  thing  else  she  cotdd  have  sdbcted. 

^  You  are  very  good  to  say  so,  she  replied,  yMi  a  languid  air,  and 
leaning  on  my  arm  in  a  way  that  made  me  tremble — ^for  reasons  both 
moral  and  physical,  she  leered  at  me  as  much  as  to  say,  ^  that  obdunia 
heart  is  touclled  at  last.'* 

So  at  least  I  translated  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  season  and  the  cold  wind 
whistling  down  the  archmy,  I  felt  my  face  all  at  once  burning  to  the 
very  lobes  of  my  ears.  Tnis  sensation  was  not  diminished  by  some  oIh 
servations  that  reached  me  firom  a  couple  of  young  fellows  who  were 
passing  by.  One  of  these  was  a  butdier-boy,  his  hair  nourished  by 
mutton  fat,  curling  over  his  tray  in  spite  of  the  rain  ;  the  other  a  youngs 
gentleman  whose  head  was  protected  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weadier 
by  an  empty  basket  reversed,  as  were  his  shooldera  by  a  potato-sack 
wnich  was  thrown  negligently  over  them. 

^e  butcher-boy  spoke  first ;  the  class  he  belonged  to  rarely  futnidiea 
society  with  models  of  politeness. 

^  I  say.  Bill,"  he  shouted,  giviog  his  friend  a  dig  in  the  ribs  with 
his  elbow,  ''  twig  the  cove  bunder  the  han^way." 

^*  My  eyes !"  said  the  other,  looking  through  his  hand,  opera-glass 
fii^on,  ''  vy  he's  bin  a  abductin'  of  a  female  babboon,  dressed  up  in 
petticoats,  m>m  Wan  Ambug^s.  I  shouldn't  vnnder  if  he  aint  a  goin' 
to  marry  her." 

*'  I  forbids  the  banns,"  said  the  butcher-boy,  with  a  loud  laugh*  *^  The 
parties  is  too  nigh  related." 

Upon  this  the  green-grocer *s  boy  set  up  a  tremendous  roar,  shoi^ 
his  companion  into  the  gutter,  and  off  they  both  ran  as  fast  as  tiieir 
legs  could  cany  them,  leaving  me  bursting  \vith  rage  and  shame  beside 
ay  hirsute  proUgke. 

It  was  well,  perhaps,  for  Mademoiselle  Loriot's  equanimity  that  she 
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did  not  iBidentaad  the  language  in  wUdi  iheae  eompEmentt  were  paid ; 
Imt  to  ayoid  the  repetition  ci  theoiy  which  would  not  have  been  par<4 
tienkrly  ^leeable  to  myself  I  suggested  that  we  should  move  on* 
Aocordme  to  my  original  plan,  I  took  the  first  opportunity  of  quitting 
A»  faroader  and  livelier  tnoronghfiaes,  and,  turning  into  Down-street^ 
oondncted  my  diarge  through  several  narrow  streets,  and  across  more 
liMn  one  Mews^  till  we  readied  Davies-street,  and  thence  into  Maiy- 
lebone-lane^  ham  which  locaUty  I  steered  by  as  many  back-ways  as  I 
ecmld  find,  until  we  had  traversed  Portlaod-puice,  and  were  fairly  entered 
into  Ae  delightfui  and  artistw  r^on  whicn  lies  on  the  wostorn  side  of 
Tottenham-oourt-road.  From  this  point  the  game  was  my  own,  and 
Ae  diatriets  of  Soho,  St.  Giles's,  and  Drury-lane,  furnished  me  with 
the  means  of  exercising  the  fiiur  Eugenie's  limbs,  without  drawing  too 
largely  on  her  admiration.  I  had  early  discovered  that  the  lady  had  a 
temper,  and  odr  dismal  tramp  through  the  wet,  dirty  streets,  did  not 
tend  to  improve  it  She  was  lavish  of  every  thing  but  encomiums  on  all 
she  saw,  a  thing  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  remembered 
what  she  did  see.  The  best  words  in  her  vocabulary  are  scarcely 
translatenhie,  so  utter  was  the  disgust  and  contempt  with  vrbaek  thif 
■niqne  Tiew  of  London  inspired  her.  I  found*  too^  that  she  could  be 
bitter  aa  well  as  coarse.  Passing  in  sight  of  Maiylebone  workhous^ 
the  inqiiired  what  place  it  was,  and  1,  who  was  thinking  of  some* 
tlung  else,  mechanioaUy  anawered,  *<  One  of  the  Courts  of  Justice."  Her 
lepiy  Btarded  me. 

'*  It  looks  like  it,**  she  said,  spitefully  ;  **  the  people  gathered  round 
the  door  there  seem  to  have  got  all  that  justice  generally  leaves  the  poor 
—rags  and  famine." 

Afler  this  sally  I  resolved,  as  long  as  she  remained  under  my  care,  to 
keep  her  in  good  humour,  and  a  fortunate  circumstance  came  to  my  aid. 

One  motive  in  choosing  our  roundabout,  obscure  walk,  vras,  as  I  have 
intimated,  to  avcnd  observation.  1  was  not  altogether  socoessful  in  this 
cndeavovr,  fiir  let  the  weather  be  what  it  may  in  London,  there  are 
always  folks  who  go  abroad,  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  most  out-of* 
the-way,  unexpected  places.  Thus  I  encountered  more  than  one  person 
of  my  eoqnaintanoe,  who,  I  am  convinced  from  the  ur  with  which  they 
eyed  my  dingy  yet  tawdry  companion,  were  firmly  of  opinion  that  I  was, 
as  the  phrase  runs,  *'  after  no  good  ;"  and  the  hang-dog  look  which  I 
61t  I  wore,  as  I  hastily  recognised  them,  must  have  confirmed  their 
suspicions.  The  worst  of  all  was  an  old  lady,  a  firiend  of  Tryphsna's^ 
whom  I  imwisely  cut  instead  of  openly  meeting.  She  was,  after  a 
habit  of  hers  in  bad  weather,  poking  about  the  curionty-shops,  to  pick 
up  dreadfully  useless  bargains,  and  turning  round  to  examine  some  object 
against  the  light,  perceived  me  coming  down  the  narrow  street,  with  my 
luird  bargain  on  my  arm.  I  was  close  upon  her  before  I  was  aware,  and 
Quite  unconscious  tiiat  Mademoiselle  Lonot  and  myself  had  been  within 
tne  focus  of  her  large  spectacles  for  nearly  a  minute.  I  no  sooner  saw  her 
ihan  I  turned  away  my  head,  and  began  to  converse  very  eamestiy  with 
iny  companion,  though  of  what  I  said  to  her  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea* 
ms.  Criblnter — auch  was  the  old  lady's  name — was  not  to  be  deceived 
by  this  manoeuvre,  and  the  way  in  which  she  resented  it  led  to  a  differ* 
«nce  between  Tryphsena  and  myself,  which  at  one  time  assumed  a  very 
serious  character,  and  was  only  allayed  by  a  very  full  explanation,  and 
the  strongest  protestations  on  my  part. 
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'  All  perils  of  ibis  nature  were,  however,  overpast  when  we  entered 
the  region  of  Drury  Lane,  and  here  it  wa3  I  stumbled  on  my  good  ge* 
nius.  It  was  in  one  of  the  courts  abounding  in  that  neighbourhood, 
down  which  I  had  dived  with  my  interesting  charge,  that  I  came  full 
upon  a  very  merry  fellow  of  my  acquaintance,  one  Cajjtain  Wabus,  a 
rencontre  with  whom,  under  the  circumstances,  did  not  signify  two  sous. 
Had  I  been  disposed  to  avoid  him,  the  thing  would  scarcely  have  beea 
possible,  for  his  bulk  was  so  g^eat  as  entirely  to  fill  up  the  narrow  tho- 
roughfare; but  I  had  no  such  intention,  and  my  greeting  was  perfectly 
unembarrassed,  though  I  could  perceive  an  inquisitive  smile  playing  in 
the  comers  of  his  mouth,  while  his  eyes  were  no  less  mirthfully  interro- 
gative. What  made  me  so  much  at  my  ease,  was  the  knowledge  I  pos- 
sessed of  my  friend*s  character.  He  was  one  of  those  men  whose  pursuit 
in  life  had  been  every  thing  by  turns,  but  nothing  long ;  he  had  tried  a 
thousand  schemes  to  make  his  fortune,  and  the  result  may  be  guessed  at 
from  hb  numerous  attempts;  but  whether  his  schemes  prospered  or 
failed,  and  the  failures  greatly  outnumbered  the  successes,  his  temper  and 
disposition  remained  unaltered;  nothing  could  ruffle  the  one  or  warp 
the  other;  he  still  exhibited  the  same  buoyancy  and  cheerfulness  let 
whatever  might  befal.  But  this  was  not  all,  for  in  the  course  of  his 
many  mutations  he  had  seen  so  much  variety,  and  had  led  so  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  life,  that  nothing  came  amiss  to  or  surprised  him.  To 
meet  his  antiquarian  friend,  Dr.  Dryasdust,  walking  with  a  somewhat 
equivocal  character,  excited,  therefore,  only  the  idea  of  something  hu* 
tnorous  which  concealed,  perhaps,  a  pleasant  mystery  that  I  might  ex- 
plain or  not,  as  best  suited  my  convenience. 

"  Well,  doctor,"  said  he,  laughing ;  "  a  nice  day  this  for  a  retired  and 
ahady  walk.  You  have  taken  the  wrong  turning  ;  there's  no  thorough- 
fare this  way." 

The  passage  was  so  narrow,  or  his  figure  so  fat,  that  it  was  hardly 
necessary  for  him  to  stick  his  arms  a-kimbo  as  he  did  while  speaking. 

<*  Ah !  Walrus,"  replied  1,  "  notwithstanding  appearances  are  against 
you,  you  never  stand  in  any  body's  way." 

'*  I  suppose  you  think  to  get  round  me  by  saying  so,'^  he  retorted ; 
^'  but  where  are  you  going,  and — ^stay — first  of  all  do  me  the  honour  of 
introducing  me  to  your  fair  companion." 

He  had  already  begun  the  ceremony ;  his  hat  was  in  his  hand,  and  his 
bow  half  accomplished,  when  I  presented  him  to  Mademoiselle  Loriot, 
adding  in  English,  and  with  all  tne  air  of  paying  a  compliment — 

"  A  French  lady,  whom  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of." 

*^  1*11  manage  it  for  you,  my  boy,"  he  answered,  *'  what  is  it? — ^an 
elopement  ?  Hardly  that,  though,  I  should  think.  Never  mind — 1*11  do 
whatever  you  like — any  thing  short  of  marriagfe." 

All  this  was  spoken  inter) ectionally,  and  with  extreme  rapidity,  and 
was  merely  the  filling  up  of  a  string  of  voluble  sentences  addressed  to 
Mademoiselle  Loriot,  who  simpered  and  curtsied  with  extreme  delight. 

<*  I  have  been  showing  Mademoiselle  Loriot  the  sights  of  Lon£>n,"  I 
said  to  Walrus,  winking  with  my  off-eye,  an  act,  unsuitable,  I  admit,  to 
the  gravity  of  my  character,  but  pardonable,  I  trust,  when  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  are  taken  into  consideration. 

**  And  how  do  you  like  our  city  ?"  asked  Walrus^  with  a  light,  easy 
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ftir^  as  if  he  had  expected  a  highly  eulogistic  reply,  though  he  daw  in  an: 
instant  that  the  stranger  was  utterly  disgusted. 

''  Not  at  all,  sir,"  answered  Eugenie ;  '^  I  find  it  detestable  ;  nothing 
bat  fog  and  smoke  in  the  streets, — miserable  shops,  no  passages,  no 
boulevards,  nothing  gay,  nothing  agreeable ;  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour,  sir,  that  until  now" — and  here  the  grim  features  relaxed  a  Ut 
Frangaise — ^'  I  have  not  seen  a  single  person  of  respectability ;  that  is 
to  say,"  she  added,  correcting  herself,  though  her  eyes  still  gleamed 
spitefully, — "  I  mean,  except  my  friend  Doctor  Drydust." 

My  fat  ally  had  been  bred  in  that  school  of  philosophy  described  by 
Sterne,  in  sprucing  of  the  characteristics  of  the  French  nation;  he  accepted 
the  compliment  of  Mademoiselle  Loriot,  and  put  by  the  rest.  In  his 
tarn,  he  then  said  something  to  propitiate  the  fair  one,  and  it  was  easy 
to  see  he  had  at  once  established  himself  in  her  good  graces.  I  fol* 
lowed  up  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  by  asking  him  to  dine  with  me, 
and  assist  in  doing  the  honours,  glad  under  any  circumstances  to  escape 
firom  a  tite^ii'tete,  which  I  feared  would  have  been  of  a  formidable 
character ;  a  conclusion  warranted  by  the  moming*8  experience.  He 
accepted  the  invitation  readily,  and  agreed,  moreover,  to  meet  me  at  a 
place  appointed  as  soon  as  I  had  deposited  the  lady  at  her  hotel,  that  he 
might  learn  the  cause  of  my  dilemma.  This  arrangement,  as  it  was 
discussed  in  English,  Mademoiselle  Loriot  knew  nothing  about.  He 
then  removed  himself  from  our  passage,  by  backing  into  an  open  door- 
way, and  we  moved  on.  No  further  incident  occurred  on  our  way  home, 
save  two  or  three  trifling  misapprehensions  on  the  part  of  Eugenie,  as, 
for  instance,  when  she,  naturally  enough,  concluded  that  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  was  a  prison,  and  the  statue  of  Shakspeare,  that  of  some 
notorious  criminal,  who  had  been  executed  within  its  walls ;  and  when  also 
she  took  Exeter  Hall  for  a  theatre,  a  very  justifiable  conclusion,  had  she 
witnessed  some  of  the  meetings  there,  where  tragedy  mops  its  eye^ 
with  a  white  handkerchief,  and  comedy  laughs  in  its  sleeve,  where  farces 
are  of  every-day  occurrence,' and  the  transformations  of  pantomime  are 
outdone. 

Our  pleasant  walk  had  sufficiently  tired  Mademoiselle  Loriot  to  render 
rest  agreeable,  and  her  thoughts  once  more  revertino^  to  pdtage  (a  de- 
ficiency of  appetite  being  by  no  means  one  of  her  weaknesses),  I  recom- 
mended her  to  return  to  her  hotel,  while  I  made  some  necessary  preparations 
for  the  dinner,  to  which  I  found  myself  obliged  to  invite  her,  suggesting, 
at  the  same  time,  a  basin  of  mock-turtle  to  sustain  her  till  that  hour 
arrived.  This  proposition  was  more  graciously  received  than  any  it  had 
been  my  fortune  to  make  since  our  acquaintance  began,  and  having  seen 
her  fairly  accommodated  with  this  substantial  luncheon,  I  took  my  leave 
till  five  o'clock,  and  having  settled  the  momentous  question  of  dinner 
with  Mrs.  Lynx,  who  was  as  surly  on  the  occasion,  as  if  she  had  to  pay 
for,  as  well  as  get  it  ready,  I  repaired  to  the  place  where  I  had  ap- 
pointed to  meet  my  friend,  Captain  Walrus. 

In  a  few  words  I  told  him  the  particulars  of  my  case.  He  laughed 
heartily,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  every  thing  made  him  laugh,  even 
his  own  misfortunes. 

*'  If  I  hadn't  known  the  constancy  of  your  disposition,*'  sud  he,  "  and 
that  there  is  an  attraction  elsewhere,  I  should  have  fancied  the  spirit  of 
antiquarianism  had  pursued  you  to  the  very  portals  of  matrimony.   There 
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0Nm8  to  be  some  of  the  true  terug^  in  the  rmre^  old  coin  that  hang  oil 
your  breast  half-an-hour  ago>  a  little  battered,  perfai^  but  a  good  deal 
of  expression  in  the  head." 

'^  And  the  metaL"  returned  I,  '<  is  undeniable  brass.  But,  howe?er 
precioas,*'  I  continued,  '^  I  have  no  desire  to  hoard  so  gpreat  a  treasure. 
In  spite  of  its  antiquity,  I  must  endeavour  to  get  it  into  oreulation.'' 

^  If  I  keep  MadsmoiaeUe  Loriot  in  London,"  I  resumed,  '*  until  she 
BBceives  the  remittance  whidi  she  says  she  expects,  I  apprehend  I  shall  be 
eaten  out  of  house  and  home,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expenses  into  whid^ 
as  a  matter  of  course,  she  will  be  resolved  to  run,  as  she  says,  ^pour 
8*egayer  !*" 

**  Where  are  these  remittances  to  come  from  ?**  asked  Wa]rus» 

^'  From  the  Scotch  gentleman  in  whose  family  she  is  going  to  act  as 
governess. 

^  Whatl  payment  beforehand  1  Do  you  think  that  likely  from  tlha 
north  r 

*^  I  confess  I  look  upon  it  with  some  degree  of  doubt,  though,  ugly  aa 
she  is  (which  nobody  knows  on  this  side  Si  the  water  but  ourselv«s)»  the 
unfortunate  woman  has  a  right  to  her  travelling  expenses,  and  what  I  ad- 
nmoe  will  of  course  be.repud  me  by  Mr.  Mac  Granite  ;  but  the  more 
material  question  is,  how  to  get  rid  of  her  at  once,  for  if  I  wait  for  Mr. 
Mac  Granite's  answer  I  shall  have  the  benefit  of  Mademoiselle  Loriot  a 
society  for  the  next  week  at  least     Now,  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?" 

^'  You  couldn*t  say  that  the  cholera  is  raging  just  now  in  London?" 
fiuggested  Walrus. 

''  I  don't  think  that  would  be  any  use,"  replied  I,  ^  she  aeems  to 
me  to  have  had  everything.** 

'*  What  do  you  think  of  a  state  of  siege  ?" 

*'  That,  I  am  afraid,  is  my  case.  Bless  you,  a  Frenchwoman  cares 
BOthing  about  that,  it  is  one  of  the  eonditions  of  existence  in  all  A% 
large  towns  of  France.  So  frr  frt>m  being  afraid  of  it,  I'll  be  bound  she 
would  say,  ^  Un  6tat  de  si^, — ah !  c'est  bien  gai  !*  No,  my  dear  Wal- 
rus, we  must  try  something  else." 

*'  Why  not  tell  her  that  business  of  particular  importance  obl^es  you 
to  leave  tovm  to-morrow  morning  ?" 

"  Walrus,**  said  I,  impresnvely,  "yon  have  not  studied  this — this — 
lady  so  closely  as  I ;  you  have  had  no  opportunity  of  doing  so.  I  am 
certain  her  answer  would  be,  '  In  that  case  I  can  keep  house  for  you 
till  you  come  back.*  It  is  dear  to  me  that  she  is  a  descendant  of  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea ;  she  is  'a  sort  of  burr,  she  will  stids.**' 

^  Well,  then,"  returned  Walrus,  we  must  get  rid  of  her  by  stratagem. 
Leave  her  to  me,  I'll  manage  her.  When  does  tiie  mail  train  start  for 
Scotland  r 

*^  About  nine  o'dock  this  evening,  I  imagine." 

^^  Oh  then,  there's  plenty  of  time.  You  must  contrive  to  get  her  bag- 
gage ready  unknown  to  her,  and  trust  me  for  the  rest.  We'll  treat  her 
to  a  cottp  ditatP 

^*  Good  V*  exdaimed  I,  rubbing  my  hands  joyfully,  and  inexpressibly 
relieved  at  the  thought  of  her  departure';  "  be  punctual, — at  five,  or  a 
little  before. 

And  so  we  shook  hands  and  parted. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  oonsumed  by  me  in  inditiDg  a 
note  to  Tiyphsna^  to  account  for  my  non*appearance  at  tea  that  even- 
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mgy  and  in  auidag  proparatioiis  ta  recMve  m j  guests^  a  dinner — eflpe* 
cUlj  wh«e  one  of — I  soppoee  I  must  say — me  opposile  sex,  was  con- 
earned,  being  a  rare  event  in  mj  badielor  i^Mctments.  Mn.  Lynx  being 
flooCfaed  and  stimulated  at  tbe  same  time  by  the  intimation  that  my  female 
visitor's  stay  would  be  so  brie^  exerted  herself  very  creditably,  and  shortly 
before  the  moment  of  projection  I  set  out  for  Mademoiselle  Loriot's  hotu 
to  bring  her  in  to  <finner. 

As  1  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  pay  her  the- compliment  with  which  in 
tbe  morning  she  had  designed  to  honour  me,  I  sent  a  message  up  to  her 
bed-room  to  say  that  I  was  waitmg,  and  while  the  chambw-maid  waa 
gone  on  this  errand  I  called  for  MademoiaeUe  Loriot's  bill,  paid  it,  and 
desired  the  porter,  as  soon  as  she  went  out  with  me,  to  bring  her  trunks 
down  stairs  and  have  them  ready  for  her  departure  by  the  mail  traio*  I 
had  plenty  of  opportunity  for  giving  these  mstmctions,  as  the  lady  did 
not  hurry  heneU^  but  at  length  she  made  her  appearance,  talking  with  all 
her  mi^t  as  she  came  down  stairs  to  the  diamber-maid,  who  evidently 
4id  not  understand  one  syllable  of  what  she  said,  I  caught  the  words, 
*'  bassinez  mon  lit/'  and  this  gave  me  a  clue  to  her  courersatioD.  '^  I'm 
afraid,'*  said  I  to  myself,  '<  your  bed  to-night  will  be  warmed  by  a  stoker." 

There  was  a  vexy  dim  ag^t  in  the  coffee-room  which,  there  being  no 
company  in  the  house  at  thiis  season  of  the  year,  was  lit  only  by  a  singia 
candle,  so  that  I  could  not  make  out  exactly  what  Mademoiselle  Loriot 
had  on  ;  but  as  fiir  as  I  could  discern^  she  seemed  to  be  enveloped  in  a 
large  cloak  with  a  capuchon,  or  hood,  that  came  over  her  head,  and  as 
she  held  a  pocket-handkeichief  to  her  mouth  to  keep  out  the  fog,  the 
beautiful  outline  of  her  fiorm  was  wrapped  in  a  pleasing  obscurity. 

It  was  but  a  fcw  steps  to  my  chambers,  and  the  distance  was  n^idly 
traversed.  When  we  got  upstairs.  Walrus  had  arrived,  and  was  standings 
after  the  manner  of  me  English,  before  a  blaxing  fire ;  the  dinner-lamp 
was  lit  and  every  thing  ready.  He  came  forward  to  assist  me  in  disem«* 
hamasing  Mademoiselle  Loriot  of  her  cloak,  when,  to  his  astonishment  ai 
well  as  mine,  we  found  that  beneath  that  mysterious  envelope  she  was  atr 
tired  in  full  dress  I 

^  £h  bien !  messieuxs !"  cried  she,  triumphantly,  **  comment  me  trou- 
vez-vous  k  present  ?    Je  vous  ai  menag^  une  jolie  surprise,  n'est  oe  pas  ?" 

A  surprise  it  certainly  was,  though  there  was  nothing  about  it  to  make 
the  appbcation  of  the  adjective  of  any  value. 

**Je  ne  voadrais  pas,"  she  continued, — *'je  ne  voudnus  pas  assisteriL 
voire  rdpas  sans  me  mettee  comme  il  &ut." 

Mademoiselle  Loriot's  ideas  of  what  is  eomme  ilfaui  were,  to  say  the 
least  of  them,  rather  singular,  and  very  different  from  those  of  Tryphaena^ 
who  never  in  her  lifo,  I  am  convineecl,  wore  a  dress  so  low  by  a  hand's 
bieadth,  as  that  which  now  slipped  from  the  shoulders  and  exposed  the— 
the — the — blades  of  Eugenie.  Tryphsna  s  colour,  moreover,  is  natural ; 
but  were  she  as  pale  as  a  ghost  I  feel  certain  she  would  scorn  to  seek 
tiieaidof  art  to  heighten  it ;  not  so  this  bold  Frenchwoman,  who  had  laid 
en  the  rou^e  with  no  unsparing  hand.  Whether  she  had  ever  heard  or 
not  of  the  manceuvre  of  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire  it  is  impos- 
aibie  for  me  to  aay,  but  she  had  adopted  her  graoe*s  manner  of  arrai^:ing 
her  hair,  aUowing  it  so  full  a  sweep  aa  almost  entirely  to  conceal  the  de- 
foctive  eye,  while  the  other  sparkled  with  alustre  which  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  eztraordinary.    If  I,  a  sober-minded  man,  may  be  allowed 
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such  an  expres^on,  there  was  infinitely  more  of  the  devil  ia  her 
aspect  now  she  was  full  dressed  than  when  she  appeared  en  demie^parure* 
In  the  guiniUe»  of  the  morning  she  had  been  simply  forbidding,  in  her 
evening  finexy  her  ugliness  was  fierce  and  startling,  and  not  the  less  so 
from  the  desperate  resolve  which  manifested  itself,  of  being  perfectly  ci^ 
tivating. 

^'  She  is  bent  upon  making  a  night  of  it,'*  said  I  to  Walrus,  in  a  whispw 
of  despair,  ''  how  shall  we  ever  persuade  her  to  go !" 

Walrus  chuckled  bilt  took  no  further  notice  of  my  remark.  He  ad- 
dressed himself  with  a  great  show  of  politeness  to  MademoiseUe  LorioL 

'*  How  little  we  know,"  said  he,  *'when  we  xise  in  the  morning  what 
pleasures  are  in  store  for  us  before  we  return  to  our  lonely  pillows.  I  say 
2ontf/y,  mademoiselle,  advisedly,  for  bachelors  like  Dryasdust  and  myselti 
have  no  companionship  to  cheer  our  solitude.'' 

'<  Mais  le  c^libat,  monsieur,''  said  the  Beauty,  with  one  of  her  dan- 
gerous glances,  ''  le  c61ibat  est  une  maladie  dont  on  pent  se  gu^rir !" 

'^  She  means  to  marry  one  of  us,  that's  clear,"  said  I,  to  myself 
^^  thank  God,  Walrus  seems  rather  to  take  to  her.'* 

He  smiled  in  reply  to  the  lady's  observation. 

'*  Yes,"  he  said,  ''  there  are  several  remedies — ^but  which  is  the  most 
effectual  ?     Every  physician  has  his  favourite  prescription." 

"  The  great  thing,"  replied  Mademoiselle  Loriot,  with  an  aigre-doux 
expression,  meant  probably  for  tenderness,  *'  is  to  have  confidence  in 
your  physician." 

She  was  proceeding,  and  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  would  at  onoe 
have  raised  the  thin  veil  which  floated  so  transparently  over  her  senti* 
ments,  had  not  Mrs.  Lynx  at  that  moment  made  her  appearance,  bring- 
ing in  the  dinner.  It  was  a  very  opportune  relief,  for  I  had  begun  to 
be  extremely  uncomfortable.  One  thing  was  beyond  a  doubt,  not  onlj 
that  this  Frenchwoman  was  one  determined  to  strike  while  the  iron  was 
hot,  but  that  she  always  had  irons  in  the  fire  ready  for  use.  I  inwardly 
resolved  to  intrench  myself  within  the  most  frigid  politeness,  for  fear, 
notwithstandine^  the  attention  paid  her  by  Walrus,  her  inclinations  should 
veer  round  to  the  point  at  which  they  seemed,  in  my  imagination,  to  have 
been  directed  in  the  morning.  Walrus,  however,  seemed  afraid  of  nothing, 
and  the  temerity  with  which  he  ventured  on  ground  so  perfectly  volcanic, 
was  to  me  positively  appalling.  I  have  said  that  his  disposition  was  na- 
turally gay,  but  on  this  occasion  his  abandon  was  complete,  and  I  must 
say  I  envied  the  temperament  of  a  man  who,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
that  faced  him,  could  command  such  a  flow  of  spirits  as  he  now  indulged 
in.  It  seemed  even  as  if  he  found  something  absolutely  piquant  in  the 
ugliness  of  Mademoiselle  Loriot  His  conduct,  however,  puzzled  me,  for, 
though  it  was  well  to  put  her  in  good  humour,  the  more  he  ingratiated 
himself,  the  less  chance  there  appeared  of  her  being  willing  to  set  out  for 
the  north. 

Notwithstanding  her  very  substantial  breakfast,  and  the  refection  of 
mock-turtle  at  the  hotel  (charged  five  shillings,  <^  two  basins,  sir ;  four 
French  rolls,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  in  explanation)  Mademoiselle  Loriot*s 
appetite  seemed  as  vigorous  as  if  she  had  agun  fiuted  all  the  way  firom 
Bordeaux.  The  reader  may  like  to  know  our  bill  of  fare  :  there  was  no 
poiage  (scarcely  necessary,  I  thought,  after  her  luncheon,  though  I  saw 
by  the  shrug  she  gave  diat  she  expected  it),  but  en  revanehCf  we  had 
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brill  and  lobster-saucey  from  Hungerford  Market,  some  patties  from 
ft  French  restaurant  in  St.  Martin's-lane,  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  from 
IWker^Sy  a  dish  Mrs.  'Lynx  took  pride  in,  and,  finally,  an  omlet, 
making,  altogether,  as  pretty  a  little  dinner  as  three  hungry  people 
need  sit  down  to,  and,  doing  no  injustice,  I  flatter  myself,  to  my  style 
of  living  in  chambers.  That  her  national  prejudices  might  not  be 
offended,  I  had  ordered  a  bottle  or  two  of  French  wine, — not  the- 
cheapest  kind  of  beyeragein  London, — though  from  the  way  in  which  she 
disposed  of  the  claret  a  stranger  to  the  fact  might  have  imagined  that  the 
vintage  of  the  Thames  was  at  least  as  abundant  as  that  of  the  Gironde, 
and  cost  nothing  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  She  took  it,  however, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and,  in  riiort,  I  have  rarely  seen  an  individual  of 
rither  sex  with  a  better  capacity  for  swallowmg,  whether  the  object 
offered  were  fluid  or  solid,  lliere  was  one  thing,  perhaps,  which  she  had 
other  not  thought  of,  or  not  calculated  on,  and  that  was  the  quality  of 
the  wine,  there  being  some  difference  between  Ch&teaux  Margaux  and 
vm  ordinaire^  to  which,  I  apprehend,  she  had  been  mostly  accustomed. 
Still  the  strength  of  her  head  was  amazing,  and  the  only  apparent  effect 
was  a  slight  exuberance  of  gaiety,  and  a  trifling  increase  in  the  loudness* 
of  her  Toice,  and  the  vivacity  of  her  gestures,  all  of  which  rendered  her, 
Wairos  said,  only  so  much  the  more  charming.  There  was  one  thing 
she  never  lost  sight  of — the  purpose  for  which  she  had  dressed  herself— I 
will  not  say  so  unbecomingly,  but  so  very  decoUetie  ;  in  the  midst  of  her> 
conversation  this  every  now  and  then  became  apparent 

'*  Non,  monsieur,"  she  said,  in  reply  to  an  observation  from  Walrus, 
'^votre  yiUe  n*est  pas  belle, — mais  cependant,  il  se  trouve  sans  doute  de 
jolies  choses  dedans  ; — vos  theatres  par  exemple.  Ah  !  que  ce  poisson  est 
d^Hdeux  !  Comment  appelez  vous  9a — du  breel*— quel  dr61e  de  nom !— • 
et  puis  la  sauce,  c'est  du  homard, — on  attrape  9a  dans  la  riviere  n'est  ce 
pas  ?  Oui  j*adore  le  spectacle — c'est  la  seule  chose  qui  adoucit  la  vie, — la 
aenle  ? — mais  non  pas,  il  y  a  encore  pour  la  jeunesse  le  don  de  Famour, — 
j*en  boirai  avec  plaisir,  monsieur,"— (this  was  in  reply  to  an  invitation 
from  Walms  to  take  wine) — "ah, — cest  du  bon  cm,  9a  —  comme 
j'aDais  TOur  dire,  tout  k  llieure, — sans  le  spectacle  on  ne  saurait  rien 
mre. 

*'  You  are  very  fond  of  plays  then?"  inquired  Walrus,  in,  as  I  thought, 
a  very  imprudent  manner. 

**  Mon  Dieu !  monsieur, — c'est  mon  existennnnce  !"  she  exclaimed,  with 
an  energy  which  I  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  express  by  letters; — "  ah, — 
par  exemple,  connaissez-vous  le  theatre  de  Bordeaux, — c*est  le  plus  beau 
qui  existe  au  monde !  L'ext^rieur  est  sublime  comme  la  trag^die — llnteri- 
ear  ravissant  comme  la  com&lie — ^tous  les  logos  sont  ^  jour,  il  n'y  a  rien 
qui  emp^che  k  voir, — ^ni  k  ^tre  vu." 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  last  part  of  Mademoiselle  Loriot's 
eulogium  was — as  for  as  she  was  concerned — no  very  great  recommenda- 
tioo.     Walms,  however,  was  of  her  opinion  ;  [he  continued : — 

^  Under  the  circumstances,  mademoiselle,  you  vrill  probably  do  us  the 
honour  of  accompanying  us  this  evening  to  the  Grand  Theatre  Royal  of 
Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane?" 

^  Mais,  monsieur,"  said  the  lady,  turning  to  me,— '*  ne  m'avez  vous  pas 
dit  ce  matin  que  tons  les  theatres  6taient  fermes  ?' 
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I  kicked  Walrus  on  the  shiiu  under  tlifi  table,  bat  he  took  no  notioe. 

''  C'eat  un  mauTaifi  plaiaant,"  aud  he, — ^  he  wanted  to  have  the  pleaaura 
of  your  aoeiety  all  to  himaelf ;  he  won't  tell  you  that  atory  now  I'm  here.* 

*<  Ah, — ^le  mechant,*'  ejaci:dated  Eugenie,  ^  conune  il  reaiemhie  k  Pa- 
nurge ;  9a  aurait  £ut  de  m^e." 

I  felt  a  gentle  pressure  on  my  toe  as  Walrus  sppke  which  in  some 
deg^ree  relieyed  the  anxiety  I  wms  beginning  to  £ed,  though  I  could  not  at 
all  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  precise  course  he  meant  to  adopt. 

Mademoiselle  Eugenie's  reply  was  prompt 

*'  J'accepte,  monsieur,  arec  plaisir. 

The  remainder  of  the  dinner  passed  off  satisfactorily  enough,  though 
Walrus  and  I  were  compelled  to  aecline  a  very  earnest  request  of  Made- 
moiselle Loriot's  that  we  should  ''  boxer  en  peu"  for  her  edification. 

^'  J'ai  beaucoup  entendn  parler  de  rotre  gout  national  pour  le  boxer ; 
*^on  m*a  dit  que  tous  le  £utes  toujoors  apr^s  le  diner  ; — ne  tous  g^nei 
pas  je  vous  en  prie  ;  j'ai  grand  envie  de  le  voir." 

It  was  only  by  declaring  that  she  would  see  plenty  of  the  national  sport 
at  the  theatre,  tnat  Walrus  succeeded  in  checking  her  desire  for  an  imme- 
diate exhibition.  Gracious  Heavens !  The  idea  that  I — Dr.  Dryasdust, 
a  grave  member  of  several  learned  soaeties,  should  have  been  requested 
to  enter  into  a  pugilistic  contest  with  a  friend  as  an  after-dinner  amuse- 
ment !  It  was  really  too  bad  to  think  of!  The  word  theatre  wrought  a 
diversion  in  her  ideas,  and  she  then  straightway  inquired  what  time  we 
were  to  m.  The  dock  on  the  chimney-piece  indicated  eight,  and  Walrus 
replied  that  we  would,  if  she  pleased,  set  out  directiy ;  he  had  only  to  go 
into  the  next  street  to  get  a  carriage  to  carry  us.  I  followed  him  to  the 
door. 

''  For  God's  sake,  Wahnis,"  whispered  I,  "  tell  me  what  you  noean  to 
do.     You  surely  don't  intend  to  take  this  woman  to  the  play  ?" 

''  Oh,  yes,"  replied  he,  laughing,  ^  and  yon  shall  go  too." 

« If  I  do,"  exdaimed  I,  

He  stopped  the  profitme  resolve  I  was  about  to  make. 

^^  Listen,"  he  said; — ''  what  have  you  done  about  her  baggage?** 

<<  It  is  all  ready  at  the  hotel,  as  you  suggested." 

*'  Very  good  ;  just  step  there  and  have  it  put  in  a  cab.  FU  send  one 
to  the  door  directiy  while  I  get  another  for  ourselves.  Well  all  start 
together." 

''What,  to  the  theatre?" 

''  The  theatre  I  what  do  you  think  of  the  Birmmgfaam  Railway  Sta- 
tion?'* 

''  I  see  it  all,"  I  replied,  ''  but,  my  dear  Walrus,  she  is  not  dressed  for 
the  journey." 

'<  Oh,"  said  he,  still  laughing,  ''shell  do  well  enough  ;  h&g  doak  is  as 
ihick  as  half-a-doien  blankets,  and  I've  got  a  stout  worsted  comforter  to 
tie  round  her  neck ; — ^the  great  thing  is  to  get  her  off." 

"  That's  true,"  I  rejmned,  and  leaving  Mademoiselle  Loriot  to  arrange 
herself  before  the  glaas,  I  took  my  hat  and  went  at  once  to  the  hotel. 
The  cab  was  presentiy  at  the  door,  the  baffgage  out  and  fostened  in  it, 
and  some  stray  articles  belonging  to  the  huly,  placed  inside.  It  then 
drew  up  in  the  shade,  a  short  distance  from  my  own  door, 

<'  I  have  been  to  fetch  your  shawl,  mademoiselle,"  sud  I,  on  entefing 
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the  room  where  I  had  left  her,  ^'  you  will  want  your  cloak  also,  the  night 
18  so  cold  and  foggy,  hut  that  you  can  leaye  in  the  foyer  of  the  theatre." 

''  Merci,  mon  cher  monsieur, — ^vous  6tes  hien  aimable,'*  and  she  pressed 
my  hand  with  more  cordiality  than  I  expected, — the  effect  of  claret  or 
inconstancy,  I  don't  know  which; — **  votre  ami  14  est  assez  hon  diahle, — 
mais  il  est  trop  gras;  moi,  je  n'aime  pas  le  gras, — ^au  contraire  je  prefbe 
lemaigre.'' 

The  reader  has  already  guessed,  without  my  telling  him,  that  I  am  as 
ihin  as  a  whipping-post ;  like  Justice  Shallow,  *'  my  dimensions  to  any 
thick  sight  are  invisible."  Could  there  be  a  clearer  demonstration?  Even 
at  that  moment  I  trembled  for  the  consequences,  but  luckily  Walrus 
eame  rolling  into  the  room. 

^  Erery  thing  is  ready,"  said  he,  ''  bat  the  fog  is  intense.  It  is  im* 
possible  to  exist  in  London  unless  we  fortify  oursdives  against  it.  Per- 
mit me,  mademoiselle,  to  offer  you  a  glass  of  cognac." 

Mademoiselle  Loriot  made  a  feint  of  refusing  it,  but  it  went  down  so 
easily  that  Walrus  pressed  another,  and  would  have  tried  a  third,  had  I 
not  been  fearful  it  might  have  taken  effect  before  we  got  to  the  station. 

Down  stairs  then  we  went  Walrus  handed  Eugenie  into  the  first  cab 
and  took  his  place  beside  her,  and  I  on  the  plea  of  not  disarranging  her 
dress,  followed  in  the  carriage  which  held  the  baggage.  The  word  was 
given  to  the  Birmingham  Railway,  and  off  we  started. 

It  was  lucky  for  the  success  of  our  scheme  that  the  interesting  stran- 
ger whom  we  were  escorting  had  never  yet  travelled  by  railway.  At  the 
time  I  speak  of  not  one  existed  anywhere  in  France,  and  even  now 
her  native  city  of  Bordeaux  boasts  of  only  one  short  line  leading  to  the 
Basin  of  Arcachon  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Walrus  allowed 
her  no  time  to  look  about  her,  and  she  was  too  intent  on  the  *'  spectacle" 
to  offer  any  impediment. 

"  Ah  !  voil^  les  premieres  phices,"  exclaimed  she  as  the  words  *^  Ist 
Class^  caught  her  eye.     *'Est  ce  que  nous  aurons  des  stalles  ?*' 

''  Mais,  certainement,"  was  his  reply,  as  he  led  her  into  the  waiting- 
room,  '<  vous  serez  bien  install6e." 

''Ah,  mon — sieur," — hiccoughed  Eugenie,  on  whom  the  wine  and  brandy 
had  now  begun  to  take  effect^ — "  ah, — ^vous  faites— des^-cal — cal — em — 
bourgs !     Sa — ^vez — vous  que  je  d6 — teste  les  cal — em — bourgs  !"j 

At  this  moment  I  joined  them,  having  g^ven  proper  directions  to  the 
porters  about  the  baggage  and  purchased  a  first  class  ticket  for  the  un- 
conscious traveller." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,**  observed  I  on  entering,  ''  that  we  are  too  late  for 
places  at  llus  nouse ; — we  shall  have  to  go  to  the  other  theatre;  but  they 
play  equally  well  there  and  box  a  great  deal  better." 

"  A  la  bonne  heure,"  said  Mademoiselle  Loriot,  "par — tons  I" 

Steadying  her  between  us,  for  she  evidently  needed  our  assistance,  we 
handed  her  along  as  well  as  we  could  to  the  platform  where  the  railway 
canriaces  were  £rawn  up  ;  the  bell  was  ringing  for  the  passengers  to 
take  meiT  seats. 

''Qu'est — ce — que — c'est — que — qskV*  said  our  companion,  gazing 
fixedly  on  the  train. 

"  lliese  are  the  carriages  that  are  to  take  us  to  the  other  theatre." 

''Mais — je — ^ne — ^vois — pas  de  che — che— vaux,  Ap — pa — ^rem— 
<i^t  elles  sont — toutes — li^es^-ensemble." 
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<'  That  IB  precisely  the  case,  mademoiselle  ; — have  the  kindness  ta 
step  in  first." 

She  oheyed  intuitively,  and  Walrus  followed  to  arrange  her  cloak  and 
shawl  comiortahly  for  the  journey ;  the  yellow  bonnet  was  already  swing- 
ing over  her  head.  She  leant  her  head  hack  and  was  asleep  before  he 
had  completed  the  operation. 

**  Are  you  the  guard  of  this  train  ?*'  I  inquired  of  a  civil,  intelligent 
young  man,  who  was  hastening  past.     He  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

''  There  is  a  French  lady,"  said  I,  "  in  this  carriage,  who  does  not 
speak  a  word  of  English, — neither  does  she  understand  the  value  of  Eng- 
lish money.     I  have  paid  her  fare  to  York ;  will  you  have  the  kmdness 

to  see  that  she  is  properly  forwarded  to ,  a  few  miles  from  Dunbar? 

Pray  let  her  want  for  nothmg ;  I  think  you  will  find  this  sufficient,'*  and 
I  handed  htm  the  necessary  amount. 

*^  I  will  pass  her  on,  sir,"  he  replied,  touching  his  cap,  **  to  the  next 
guard,  with  instructions  all  through, — he  is  a  very  steady  young  man, 
sir." 

"  Oh,  on  that  head,**  replied  T,  smiling,  '*  I  have  no  fear.  Come, 
Walrus,  the  train  is  just  off.  Thank  you,  sir. — Adieu,  Mademoiselle 
Loriot." 

"  She's  as  fast  as  a  church,"  said  Walrus  ;  **  that  last  glass  of  brandy- 
did  it.     I  wonder  what  she'll  think  of  the  '  spectacle*  when  she  wakes  I 

The  whistle  sounded,— the  train  moved  on,  and  thus  I  disposed  of  mt 
French  Governess. 
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BT  CAPTAIN  BIEDWIN. 

Block  speaks  of  night  Cimmerian  spread  afar 

0*er  lands  through  which  no  cheering  ray  can  enter. 
An  iron  age — the  elemental  war 

Of  Chaos — Anarch  old— where  do  concenter 
(Is  this  your  Central  Power  f)  Hate,  Avarice,  Pride, 

Discord,  Ambition,  miscalled  Patriotism. 
Red  is  the  second  colour  of  (he  prism, 
Which  the  first  Ccesar  wore  the  hue  to  hide 
Of  blood— denoting  not  the  love  of  brothers. 

But  civil  strife  sprung  from  the  heart  that  sates 
Its  craving  maw  upon  the  goods  of  others. 

Gold  tells— sad  irony — of  bankrupt  states, 
Crowns  best  relief— a  starving  people*8  tears : 
Behold  the  livery  German  freedom  wears  ! 
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VANCOUVER'S  ISLAND. 

It  is  little  more  than  two  years  ago  that  we  cbronicled  our  opinion  in 
reference  to  the  then  much  debated  Oregon  question,  that  as  far  as  ric^ht 
and  title  were  concerned,  the  country  so  designated,  was  originally  dis* 
covered  by  the  renowned  English  circumnavigator  Sir  Francis  Drake  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  This  was  priority  of  discovery.  Further,  that 
when  the  United  States  became  an  independent  nation,  they  neither  pos- 
sessed nor  advanced  any  claim  to  the  Bntish  territories  in  Western  Ame- 
rica, to  which,  in  the  mean  time,  the  explorations  of  Captsun  Cook  and 
the  commercial  intercourse  which  followed  those  discoveries,  added  to 
the  subsequent  surveys  and  discoveries  of  Meares  in  1788,  and  of  Van- 
couver in  1792-3-4  completed  the  title. 

The  so-called  Columbia  river  discovered  in  the  same  territory  by 
the  Spaniard  Heoeta,  having  been  first  explored  by  Captain  Gray,  a 
subject  of  the  United  States,  the  Americans  set  up  a  claim,  founded  on 
that  exploration,  backed  by  the  fact  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  having,  in 
1805-6,  followed  in  part  the  footsteps  of  Carver  in  1804,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  Astoria  having,  in  1811,  risen  up  among  the  trading-posts  of 
the  North- West  Fur  Company,  established  since  1804.  It  was  a  bad 
case;  contiguity,  the  half-savage  outcry  of  squatters,  and  the  clamour  of 
go-a-head  democrats,  filled  up  the  chorus;  justice  and  equity  were  sacri- 
ficed to  popular  frenzy,  and  Great  Britain  yielded  ail  of  Oregon  as  far  as 
to  the  49th  degree  of  latitude. 

This  was  a  very  great  concession  to  make,  considering  the  strength  of 
our  claims,  the  nui]S)ers  of  our  countrymen  already  settled  on  the  Colum- 
bia; its  value  as  an  outlet  to  the  North- West — now  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company — and  the  importance  of  a  settlement  on  the  western  coast  of 
America  to  our  trade  in  the  Pacific,  and  to  our  vast  colonial  possessions 
in  the  Australian  seas  ;  but  considering,  on  the  other  haod,  the  excited 
character  of  the  population  of  the  far  west,  and  the  imperious  self-will 
of  democratic  institutions,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  we  did  not  regret  it. 

The  most,  and  indeed  the  only  important  territory  that  remained  to  us 
after  this  somewhat  humiliating  concession,  was  Vancouver's  Island. 
This  island,  250  miles  long,  by  60  broad,  possesses  many  most  remark- 
able advantages.  Its  climate  assimilates  closely  to  our  own,  its  soil  is 
acknowledgedly  rich  and  fertile,  it  abounds  in  woods  and  pastures,  and  as  if 
all  this  were  not  sufficient,  it  reveals  a  vast  extent  of  mineral  and  mer- 
cantile wealth  in  almost  untouched  beds  of  coals  which  actually  crop  out 
to  day.  But  even  all  these  numerous  advantages  give  way  to  the  im- 
portance of  its  harbours,  the  only  truly  available  ports  between  San  Fran- 
cisoo  and  Nootka  Sound. 

It  has  been  justly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Gladstone  that  from  these  com- 
bined advantages,  probably  at  some  future  period  the  world  may  see  in 
Vancouver's  Island  a  powerful  state  commanding  a  great  portion  of  the 
trade  between  the  Archipelac^  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, and  another  authority  has  said  of  the  same  island  that,  if  ever  the 
North  Pacific  is  destined  to  become  a  Mediterranean,  there  will  be  its 
Tyre. 

It  appears  firom  what  can  be  gathered  from  the  parliamentary  discussion 
on  the  matter,  that  soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  the 
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Hudson's  Bay  Company  made  application  to  the  Colonial  Office,  statins 
that  they  had  establishments  on  tne  southern  side  of  Vancouver*s  Island, 
and  wishing  to  know  whether  they  would  be  confirmed  in  the  possession 
of  such  lands,  as  they  wished  to  add  to  those  th^  alreadj  possessed. 
Earl  Grey  having,  howeyer,  suggested  in  answer  to  this  apphcation,  that 
it  was  right  that  Yancouver's  hUand  should  be  colonised,  the  companj 
offered  to  accede  to  what  they  deemed  to  be  a  great  evil,  upon  the  con- 
dition that  the  whole  of  the  Queen's  dominions  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  were  made  oyer  to  them.  This  extensive  grant,  asked  for 
merely  with  the  view  to  keep  out  others,  was  refused,  whereupon  the 
company  was  obliged  to  content  itself  with  Vancouver's  Island.  But 
even  this  limited  yet  important  cesdon,  has  had  the  effect  of  drawing 
and  fasteniug  the  attention  of  parliament  not  only  upon  the  territory 
TOoposed  to  be  granted,  but  upon  the  general  policy  and  character  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  its  mode  of  administration,  its  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, aud  above  all,  the  results  which  have  been  derived  to  this  coun- 
try, as  well  as  to  the  natives,  by  nearly  two  centuries  of  absolute  and 
unquestioned  rule. 

The  explanation  given  by  the  authorities  of  the  Colonial  Office  for  the 
Betvourable  manner  in  which  the  application  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  was  received,  is  that  all  previous  applications  made  to  colo- 
nise Vancouver's  Island  were  not  accompanied  by  any  security  that  the 
parties  would  be  able  to  carry  out  the  object  in  view.  The  Hudson's 
Say  Company*  on  the  contraiy,  was  a  powerful  company,  with  capital^ 
with  ships,  and  with  larg^  adjacent  possessions,  and  they  had  already  a 
settiement  on  the  island.  That  Vancouver's  Island  was  not  likely  to  be 
colonised  by  private  enterprise,  as  the  cost  to  convey  an  emigrant  to  it 
would  be  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  to  any  other  colony.  Moreover^ 
the  grant  was  simply  a  territorial  grant ;  the  government  of  the  colony 
would  be  a  perfectly  free  one;  there  would  be  a  governor  and  an 
assembly,  and  the  making  of  laws  and  the  collection  and  application  of 
revenue,  would  be  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  assembly,  and  not  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Few,  probably,  would  advocate  a  con- 
siderable grant  of^  public  money  at  this  moment  to  colonise  the  island. 
Yet  there  were  strong  reasons  for  taking  means  to  occupy  it.  Unless 
occupied  speedily  by  British  settiers,  and  under  British  auspices,  it  would 
be  occupied  by  American  squatters,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years  the  practical  possession  would  pass  from  our  hands.  Earl  Grey 
said  that  he  had  heara  that  this  system  had  already  to  some  extent  com- 
menced, and  that  the  sect  called  Mormonites,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
quit  America,  contemplated  removing  in  larg^  numbers  to  settie  on 
Vancouver's  Island. 

Mr.  Btdler  argued  that  emigrants  could  not  be  conveyed  to  Vancouver 
for  less  than  501.  a  head !  That  there  was  no  trade,  and  as  to  maritime 
defence  or  command,  such  were  ensured  in  the  Pacific  by  Labuan,  New 
Zealand,  and  Hong  Kong !  He  believed  that  it  had  one  of  the  finest 
climates  in  the  world,  but  the  fertility  of  the  soil  had  been  exaggerated. 
The  colonisation  of  Vancouver's  Ishmd  was  a  chimera  for  the  present 
generation. 

Earl  Grey  contended  that  it  was  very  fiadr  and  reasonable,  considering 
that  government  could  not  themselves  undertake  to  find  the  means  and 
capital  for  colonising  the  island,  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
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a  company  who  would  act  in  the  place  of  gOTemment.  The  nohle  lord 
added  that  the  government  of  the  colony  would  he  provided  for  hy  a 
commjgaion  under  the  authority  of  the  crown^  appointing  a  person  to  act 
as  governor — a  l^islative  assemUy,  to  he  elected  by  settlers— and  a 
eoundl  to  be  nominated  by  the  crown.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
bad,  moreover,  rights  over  tbis  district  which  would  be  very  seriously 
interfered  with  by  other  parties,  and  these  rights  could  not  be  got  rid  of 
without  compensation  to  a  very  large  amount.  The  fur-trading  of  the 
association  cud  not  render  them  unfit  for  colonising  Vancouver's  Island 
because  there  was  no  hunting  in  the  island  itself.  The  noble  lord  said 
thai  the  company  had  estabhshed  agricultural  settlements,  especially  oa 
the  Red  River  I  The  grant  of  Vancouver  Island  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  had  not  finally  passed  yet,  although  it  would  be  ag^reed  to, 
after  fiill  consideration  by  tne  Privy  Council,  m  about  six  weeks. 

In  the  House  of  Lonu  Lord  Monteagle  carried  his  motion  in  regard 
to  the  production  of  certain  papers  respecting  the  grant  of  the  said  island 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  honour^ 
able  member  for  Montrose  lost  his  motion  ''  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  her  majesty,  praying  that  her  majesty  will  be  pleased  not  to 
grant  a  charter  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  until  further  inquiry  has 
been  made  into  the  administration  by  the  company  of  the  settlement  on 
the  Red  River,  and  until  the  capabilities  of  Vancouver's  Island  have  been 
fully  ascertained,"  by  a  majority  of  seventy-six  against  fifty-eight  votes. 

Mr.  Hume  made  a  subsequent  endeavour  to  throw  over  the  grant  till 
next  session,  but  an  unsuccessful  one,  on  the  plea  of  obtiuning  a  statement 
of  the  number,  nature^  &c.,  of  the  settlements  and  number  of  settlers 
which  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  would  be  required  to  establish  in  the 
Island  of  Vancouver  within  five  years ;  but  the  honourable  gentleman  was 
more  successful  with  respect  to  a  moUon  for  accounts  of  the  capital  of  the 
Hudson^s  Bay  Company  at  the  present  date,  together  with  such  other 
data  as  were  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  decisive  opinion  as  to  the  means  of 
the  company  to  carry  out  the  proposed  scheme  of  colonisation. 

The  position  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  a  very  extraordinary 
one.  This  company  obtained  a  charter  from  Charies  IL,  m  1670,  grant- 
ing them  all  the  trade  and  territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
extending  to  the  Oregon  boundary  to  the  south.  In  1690  they  applied 
for  a  confirmation  of  their  charter,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
extending  the  powers  of  the  charter  for  seven  years.  That  act  expired 
in  1697,  and,  although  a  bill  for  renewing  the  charter  was  submitted  to 
Parliament,  so  numerous  were  the  petitions  against  its  extension,  that  the 
measure  was  ultimately  abandoned.  From  that  moment  to  this  the  com- 
pany  has  possessed  no  parliamentary  sanction  for  its  governing  powers. 
When  the  North- West  Company  established  themselves,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  did  not  dare  to  go  to  law  with  them,  but  they  entered  into 
a  pettifogging  opposition,  and  after  mutual  losses  and  disgraces,  they 
coalesced,  and  then  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  felt  themselves  again  at 
Eberty  to  carry  on  the  system  of  policy  in  which  they  have  revelled  from 
thefirst. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  policy  has  been  the  dis- 
oooragement  of  colonisation.  For  upwards  of  two  centuries  the  Hudson 
Bay  and  North- West  Companies  have  held  territories  nearly  equal  in 
extent  to  all  Europe,  without  foundmg  therein  a  single  setUement  or 
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colony.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  their  principles,  as  we  had  occasion  to 
remark  lately  when  noticing  Mr.  Ballantyne*s  work,  to  keep  their  agents 
oonstantiy  moving  from  their  isolated  posts,  so  that  they  may  not  hecome 
attached  to  the  soil.  The  Red  Riyer  settlement  has  heen  advanced  as  aa 
exception.  But  this  settlement  was  founded  hy  Lord  Selkirk  in  despite 
of  the  company,  and  from  the  power  which  he  had  acquired  hy  the  pur- 
chase of  a  very  large  number  of  shares  at  a  period  when  they  were 
below  par. 

That  the  authority  which  the  company  has  so  long^  exercised  orer  the 
yast  and  inhospitable  region  sulject  to  their  jurisdiction  has  been^  on  the 
whole,  advantageous  to  the  Indians,  we  are  quite  willing  to  concede. 
'But  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  exclusive  ia 
the  narrowest  and  tightest  sense,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  it,  in  which  the 
word  can  be  applied,  and  of  all  expedients  that  can  be  found  for  stinting 
the  trade  of  a  new  colony  that  of  an  exclusive  company  is  the  most 
effectual.  A  land  company  has  an  interest  in  colonisation,  but  a  trading 
company  compels  the  colonists  to  compete  with  a  powerful  monopolising 
body.  In  the  case  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  the  monopoly  of  land 
and  trade  is  aggravated  by  absolutism  in  politics  covered  by  the  doak  of 
impenetrable  secrecy.  That  company  makes  neither  returns  nor  reports 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  It  is  known  that  they  possess  a  charter  and 
a  licence  to  trade,  but  for  information  with  respect  to  the  government 
which  they  have  established,  the  power  they  have  exercised,  the  settle- 
ments or  posts  they  have  formed,  or  the  condition  of  the  people  and  ter- 
ritory under  their  rule,  we  have  to  wander  through  the  pages  of  such 
works  as  have  been  lately  reviewed  in  the  New  Monthly  Magas^ne ; 
Governor  Simpson's  cautious  statements,  or  Mr.  Ballantyne's  involuntary 
confidences.  And  what  do  we  learn  from  these  works  ?  That  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  free  colonist  in  the  country  held  by  the  company,  and 
that  even  their  own  retired  servants  cannot  hold  land  therein  vrithont 
surrendering  evexy  right  and  liberty  of  an  Englishman.  They  can  only 
hold  land  on  lease,  and  that  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  if  they  do  not  submit 
to  all  and  every  exclusive  traaing  privileges  of  the  company — to  aU  the 
rules  and  reguuitions  they  shall  think  proper  to  make,  and  to  such  taxa- 
tion as  the  company  shall  choose  to  impose.  No  wonder  that  Canada 
and  the  United  States  have  progressed,  and  that  the  territory  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  remained  stationary,  with  the  exception  of 
Lord  Selkirk's  bold  achievement,  and  which  Mr.  BuUer  appealed  to  as 
**  a  marvellous  instance  of  the  successful  manner  in  which  colonisation 
had  been  carried  out  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,"  whereas  that  set- 
tlement was  established  in  spite  of  their  determined  opposition  and 
hostility ! 

Mr.  Hume  challenged  the  power  of  any  secretary  of  state  to  give  away 
in  the  manner  proposed  what  belonged  to  the  nation.  He  communi- 
cated to  the  House  a  report  from  Mr.  Douglas,  a  public  officer  of  the 
Hudson's  Day  Company,  which  stated  that  there  was  abundance  of  timber 
on  the  island ;  that  its  coast  was  indented  with  bays  and  inlets,  having 
good  anchorage,  and  that  the  soil  had  great  capabilities  for  agriculture. 
Two-thirds  of  the  island  are  prairie  land,  and  other  parts  were  covered 
with  valuable  oak  and  the  finest  timber,  and  that  there  might  be  grown 
upon  the  island  any  kind  of  grain  that  was  raised  in  England.  The 
Columbia  Biver  was  obstructed  by  bars,  the  harbours  of  Vancouver's 
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Uand  were  most  arulable  to  shipping.  There  were  coal-fields  covering 
fifty  square  miles  in  the  island.  Plenty  of  men  and  plenty  of  capit^ 
would  go  there  if  the  settlers  were  to  be  independent. 

Mr.  P.  Howard  held  that  England  should  possess  in  Vanoouyer's  Island 
a  colony  of  sufficient  weight  and  power  to  be  useful  in  balancing  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  the  United  States  on  the  western  coast. 

Mr.  Wyld  observed,  that  Vancouver's  Island  was  the  sentinel  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Its  numerous  harbours  made  it  of  great  value  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  and  its  position  with  reference  to  China,  Australia,  New 
Sicaland,  California,  and  the  Oregon,  made  the  possession  of  it  a  matter 
of  gresi  moment.  '*  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  they  had  heard  much 
respecting  the  expense  of  sending  out  emig^rants  to  Vancouver's  Island, 
hut  on  that  point  he  begged  to  inform  the  House  that  there  were  many 
merchants  in  the  (nty  of  London  who  were  quite  prepared  to  take  out 
settlers  at  the  rate  of  17/.  each." 

Mr.  Goulbum  pointed  out,  that  if  the  island  was  so  valuable  to  the 
Americans,  surely  it  was  valuable  to  us  also,  and  we  ought  to  put  it  on  a 
footing  that  would  render  it  more  valuable  in  times  to  come.  He  had  no 
fear  during  a  temporary  suspension  of  our  operations,  while  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  possessed  a  settlement  on  the  island,  and  we  held  an 
admirable  harbour  and  had  a  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  that  any  efforts  of 
the  Americans  would  bring  the  island  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  He  (Mr.  Goulbum)  did  not  understand  how  the  colonists 
could  enjoy  constitutional  privileges  under  the  rigorous  superintendence 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Such  constitutional  privileges  were  at 
once  abrogated  by  the  power  of  the  company  to  dispossess  settlers  of  their 
lands,  or  to  tax  them  to  any  extent,  unless  they  submitted  servilely  to  all 
the  rules,  regulations,  and  ordinances,  which  issued  from  Hudson's  Bay 
Hous«. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Monteagle,  in  addition  to  the  points 
above  enumerated,  dwelt  with  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  when  a  com- 
munication should  be  made,  either  by  railroad  or  by  a  canal,  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  that  would  become  the  highway  of  maritime  nations 
to  China  and  other  parts  of  the  eastern  world,  and  then  the  possession  of 
Vancouver's  Island  would  become  a  matter  of  vast  importance.  The 
noble  lord  denounced  the  grant  of  that  island  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany as  the  most  lavish,  the  most  inconsiderate,  and  the  most  reprehen- 
sible ever  made  before.  The  company  was  altogether  unfit  to  be  trusted 
with  the  moral  duties  of  government,  and  their  occupations  and  pursuits 
were  totally  opposed  to  colonisation. 

The  quesdon  then  remains  in  this  position  ;  whether  it  being  a  positive 
fact  that  for  a  year  and  a  half  after  its  being  publicly  loiown  that 
government  would  receive  offers  for  the  colonisation  of  Vancouver's 
Island,  although  many  sent  in  their  plans,  not  one  of  them  was  accom- 
panied with  a  show  of  security  that  the  parties  would  be  able  to  carry  out 
the  object  in  view;  the  said  island  should  be  handed  over  to  a  non- 
colonising,  trading,  despotic  company,  or  should  be  colonised  by  the 
government  of  the  country,  and  at  the  national  expense. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  possesses  already 
a  settlement  in  Vancouver's  Island.  This  settlement  has  been  described 
by  one  correspondent  to  the  Times  as  a  most  flourishing  institution,  with 
3000  or  4000  acres  of  prairie,  ^*  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  farm- 
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ixig**  a  yillage,  hospital,  and  school,  a  diuxy  and  piggevj)  grist  and  saw 
xmlls,  a  shed  for  coring  salmon,  gardens  and  orchards  fim  of  fruit  and 
yegetahles ;  and  hj  another  correspondent,  as  '^  a  wooden  enclosure  of 
some  200  feet  square,  occupied  hj  two  Englishmen,  two  half-hreeds,  and 
three  or  four  Canadians  with  their  Indian  wives.**  But  whichever  way 
ihe  truth  lies,  one  hct  is  certain,  and  has  not  heen  noticed,  which  is  that 
Vancouver  Fort  is  not  on  Vancouver's  Island  at  all,  hut  on  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia  Biver,  ninety  miles  distance  in  a  direct  line  from  the  sea,  and 
within  the  territoiy  conceded  to  the  United  States ;  and  that  further,  £he 
United  States  government  has  aheady  voted  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
to  indemnify  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  the  loss  of  that  settlement^ 
which  is  iu  this  country,  at  once  made  a  chief  daim  to  the  grant  of 
Vancouver's  Island,  or  to  compensation  if  deprived  of  that  island ! 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  intend,  it  is  said,  to  promote  private 
enterprise,  by  bestowing  grants  of  land  at  the  rate  of  1/.  per  acre,  binding 
the  purchasers  to  transport  six  persons  for  eveiy  100  acres  which  they 
purchase,  one-half  of  them  are  to  be  agricultural  labourers,  the  others 
may  be  mechanics,  or  others  who  are  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  colony; 
the  purchasers  are  to  be  responuble  for  the  passage  of  these  labourers^ 
and  are  to  pay  the  money  necessary  for  that  purpose  previous  to  sailing. 
The  rate  has  not  vet  been  fixed,  but  it  is  understood  that  it  will  not 
exceed  201,  a  head. 

»•  This  is  all  very  business-like,  and  if  the  obnoxious  despotism  which 
orders  that  no  man  shall  hold  land  under  the  company  unless  he  abide  by 
their  secret  rules  and  ordinances,  were  done  away  with,  our  objections  to 
the  existing  arrangement  would  not  be  so  vehement.  Such  a  state  of 
things  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  form  of 
government,  as  the  company  must  always  hold  the  opinions  of  individuals 
under  their  control,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  their  lands. 

But  still  grantbfi^  all  this,  so  remarkable  axe  the  advantages  for  emi- 
gration, held  out  by  Vancouver's  Island,  so  peculiar  are  the  advantages 
of  its  position,  dimate,  and  harbours;  and  so  paramount  its  political  im« 
portance,  now  that  the  United  States  have  taken  possession  of  California 
that  the  opinion  of  every  disinterested  person  will  be  that  its  colonisation 
ought  to  have  been  taken  up  as  a  national  question. 

We  hear  on  every  side  cries  for  relief,  and  we  are  told  that  emigratioa 
is  the  only  possible  provision  for  the  universal  distress,  and  yet  in  the 
fiace  of  all  this,  we  see  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  important  fields 
of  colonisation  open  to  Great  Britain  handed  over  almost  stib  rosa  to  a 
company  who,  for  nearly  200  years,  have  held  despotic  sway  over  a  tract 
of  country  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  our  Indian  possessions,  without  the 
slightest  benefit  to  their  native  land. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  if  tenants  are  so  easily  found,  why  the 
nation  should  not  let  its  own  lands  and  its  mines  in  Vancouver's  Island,  as 
well  as  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  circumstances  which  render  the 
nation  incompetent  to  perform  what  a  company  is  so  ready  to  undertake^ 
have  not  been  clearly  enunciated.  Earl  6rey*s  phantom  of  a  primary 
grant  of  £50,000,  and  of  annual  grants  of  £10,000  annually  for  aa 
indefinite  period  to  follow,  had  the  effect  of  frightening  the  timid  into  an 
involuntary  acquiescence.  But  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  will  be  put 
to  no  such  expense.  They  are  to  receive  the  land  in  mass  from  the 
government,  and  sell  it  by  retail  in  small  portions  to  settlers,  and  the  pur- 
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diase-money  rtedved  from  gDch  fetdeis  is  to  be  applied,  in  the  &st 
iiistaneey  to  the  neeessary  expenses  of  colonisation.  With  respeettothe 
coal  in  the  island,  the  company  do  not  contemplate  working  the  mines 
tfaemselTes,  but  letting  them  to  other  parties  on  lease,  those  parties  pay« 
ing  royalties  to  the  company.  Wherefore  cannot  the  nation  meet  toa 
same  liabilities  ?  It  has  been  argued  that  there  are  other  lands  to  colo* 
nise  first*  There  are  none  presenting  greater  adrantages,  and  emigrants 
hare  a  right  to  choose  their  own  colonies  ;  and  there  are  none  that  so 
impeiioasly  demand  occapation  as  Vancouver's  Ishmd. 

What  emigration  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  Great  Britain,  migration 
is  to  the  United  States.  Their  colonies  are  in  the  Western  Provinces. 
Taken  with  the  previously  vacant  territories  of  the  United  States  Proper, 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  acquisitions  from  Mexico,  the  awards  in 
Oregon,  and  the  cession  of  California  (which  the  President's  message 
indi»tes  will  not  lie  long  useless  in  the  hands  of  its  new  possessors), 
have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities  at  Washington  a  tract  of 
land,  at  least  twice  as  spacious  as  the  whole  presently  inhabited  portion 
of  the  United  States! 

Not  content  with  these  immense  territorial  acquisitions,  the  terms  of 
the  Oregon  convention  having  left  certain  possessory  rights  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  withm  the  frontier  assigned  to  the  United 
States,  the  States  have  expressed  their  anxiety  to  purchase  them  im« 
mediately,  and  the  British  government  is  said  to  have  proposed,  through 
Mr.  Crampton,  to  sell  to  the  States  the  possessory  rights  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  south  of  the  49th  degree,  and  also  of  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Columbia  river  for  1,000,000  dollars. 

'*  The  greater  part  of  that  coast,"  says  the  Times^  "  to  which  we  pay 
so  little  heed,  has  indeed  been  already  brought  within  call  of  Washington, 
and  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  wiU  be  kept  well  in  hand  by  a  cabinet  sitting 
on  the  snores  of'  the  opposite  ocean.  A  line  of  maU  steamers  is  forth- 
with  to  run  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans ;  at  New  Orleans  it 
will  join  a  second  line  from  that  port  to  Chagres,  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama ;  from  the  Isthmus  a  thiid  line  of  steamers  will  traverse  the 
Paci6c  to  St.  Francisco,  and  to  and  from  the  Columbia  river.  The  ink 
of  treaties  is  scarcely  dry,  and  yet  in  January  next  the  direct  and  regular 
eommunication  between  New  York  and  Oregon  will  be  such  as,  at  this 
time  last  year,  had  not  been  established  between  London  and  Ascension." 

These  are  not  times  to  throw  away  the  power  and  die  privileges  con- 
ferred upon  us  by  the  possession  of  the  very  best  porition  on  the  coast  of 
North  West  America.  Let  any  reader  take  the  first  map  he  can  lay  his 
hands  on,  and  run  his  eye  along  the  whole  western  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America,  from  Behring*s  Straits  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  he  will  without  further  information,  be  able  to  form  soma 
idea  of  the  importance  of  Vancouver's  Island.  The  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  cannot  be  expected  to  rear  that  to  the  very  life  and  substance 
of  which  it  has  ever  been  opposed. 

In  such  a  category,  the  well-known  Mr.  Enderby,  to  whose  labours  in 
the  Southern  Whale  Fishery  we  had  occasion  to  allude  so  largely  in  our 
notice  of  Sir  James  Ross's  Antarctic  Voyage,  has  come  forward  with  a 
very  important  proposal. 

Mr.  Enderby  proposes  to  connect  die  north-west  fishery  which  extends 
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from  the  latitude  of  30  cleg,  to  60  deg.  north,  and  within  the  fimiti  ct 
which  Vancouver's  Island  is  situated  with  that  island.  This  fisheiy,  as 
at  present  arranged,  commences  in  April  and  terminates  in  October,  but 
if  tnere  was  a  station  at  Vancourer^s  Island,  at  which  the  vessels  could 
discharge  their  cargoes  and  get  a  refit,  the  vessels,  instead  of  returning 
to  the  Aucklands,  could  prosecute  the  sperm  whale  fishery  from  October 
to  May ;  or  if  found  advisable,  some  of  them  might  be  employed  in 
conveying  coals  or  in  trading  to  India,  China,  Japan,  or  other  places  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  thus  extending  Brituh  commerce,  as  also  connecting 
British  interests  in  those  seas. 

Now  that  the  Americans  have  acquired  possession  of  California,  Mr. 
Enderby  remarks  there  can  be  little  question  that  they  will,  in  future, 
refresh  and  refit  at  one  or  other  of  their  own  settlements  there,  rather 
than  at  Vancouver's  Island,  and  in  preference  even  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  which  they  have  raised  into  prosperity,  by  making  them  hitherto 
the  chief  place  of  their  rendezvous.  In  order  to  induce  parties  to  settle  in 
Vancouver's  Island,  Mr.  Euderby  adds,  '^  You  should  be  prepared  to  show — 
first,  that  the  ports  will  be  frequented  by  shipping ;  and,  secondly,  that 
there  will  be  a  demand  for  the  produce  of  the  soil,  viz.,  com,  animal  food, 
wool,  timber,  coals,  &c.,  over  and  above  that  of  the  consumers  themselves 
—expectations  which  I  confidently  predict,  can  alone  be  realised  by 
making  Vancouver's  Island  a  whaling  station  in  the  manner  stated."  In 
the  case  of  the  first  settlement  in  Australia  (Botany  Bay),  the  governors, 
emigrants,  and  convicts,  were  conveyed  out  in  whaling  ships,  and,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  visits  of  whaling  ships  were  the  means  of  saving  the 
colonists  from  starvation.  If  California  produces  no  coal,  Vancouver's 
Island  will  be  the  intermediate  station  in  steam  communication  between 
Panama  and  China,  but  should  coal  be  also  found  in  California,  steam- 
vessels  will  cross  the  Pacific  by  the  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  In 
any  case,  if  the  company's  vessels  now  obtein  full  freights  out  and  home^ 
they  cannot  convey  the  goods  or  produce  of  the  colonists ;  they  could,  in 
fac^  only  do  so  incases  where  the  outward  and  homeward  freights  in  bulk 
or  weight  did  not  happen  to  be  equal. 

Every  thing  then,  the  objects  and  means  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, the  importance  of  Vancouver's  Island  as  a  station  in  the  steam 
navigation  of  the  coast— -and  of  the  North  Pacific,  also  as  a  station  for 
the  north-west  whale  fishery,  as  well  as  a  general  maritime  station  in  the 
future  Mediterranean  of  the  New  World ;  point  out  that  there  is  now 
not  only  a  great  and  worthy  opportunity  of  planting  a  society  of  Eng- 
lishmen, which,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  ''  U  it  did  not  afford  a 
precise  copy  of  our  institutions,  might  still  present  a  refiex  of  that  truth, 
utegrity,  and  independence,  which  constituted  at  this  moment  the  oma* 
ment  and  glory  of  the  country ;"  but  there  is  also  an  opportunity  of 
establishing  a  bulwark  to  our  power  in  North  America,  of  securing  the 
best  harbour  on  the  north-western  coast,  and  of  resolving  that  if  there  is 
to  be  a  Tyre  in  the  North  Pacific,  its  riches  and  its  greatness  shall  be 
gathered  into  the  lap  of  Britons. 
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•       BRIGHTON  IN  THE  AUTUMN. 

Thanks  to  the  events  which  have  made  the  Continent  one  vast  hattle- 
field,  of  fact  or  of  opinion,  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  to  the  northernmost  point  of  Germany,  from  the  eastern  frontiers 
of  Hungary  to  the  western  shores  of  France,  the  "  tribes  of  the  wandering 
foot  and  weary  breast*' — the  travelling  English— have  this  year  been 
compelled  to  forego  their  usual  course  of  migration,  and  circumscribe 
their  desires  within  the  limits  of  the  seas  of  Britain.  The  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  the  mountains  of  Wales,  the  valleys  of  Derbyshire  and  the 
sweet  streams  of  Devon,  heretofore  sought  at  this  season  only  by  the 
roortsman  and  the  artist,  have  suddenly  developed  charms  to  the  eyes  of 
the  traveller  which,  in  his  search  after  remoter  oeauties,  he  had  hitherto, 
in  a  great  degree,  neglected ;  unwisely  perhaps,  but,  as  it  so  happens^ 
not  unfortunately.  Instead  of  roaming  to  the  shores  of  the  blue  Medi- 
terranean, Bcalino;  the  passes  of  Alp  and  Appenine,  or  tracking  the 
Danube's  flood,  the  tourist  has  returned  perrorce  to  the  rich  store  of 
enjoyment  which  this  island  offers  to  all  who  choose  to  go  in  quest  of  it. 
It  may  be  and  is,  no  doubt,  a  pleasant  thing  enough,  to  visit  picture- 
galleries,  dine  at  superlative  table- cThStes,  wear  a  long  beard,  smoke  a 
short  pipe,  and  baragouiner  half  the  languages  of  Europe  with  the  grace 
and  elegance  of  an  experienced  courier,  but  he  who  climbs  Ben  Nevis  or 
Snowdon,  lingers  amid  the  shades  of  Yal  Crucis,  or  smokes  his  cigar  by 
moonlight  on  the  chain-pier  at  Brighton,  dining  on  unapproachable 
mutton,  grouse,  or  partridge,  as  the  locality  suggests,  and  speaking  no 
language  but  his  mother  tongue,  the  *'  dim  Sassenach"  of  the  Welsh 
having  no  terror  to  his  ear  when  compared  with  the  untranslateable 
wants  of  the  Continent — he,  we  repeat,  who  is  in  this  position,  has  no 
need  to  envy  the  man  who  is  perpetually  putting  on  his  seven-leagued 
boots  to  put  "  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes." 

We  have  oiurselves,  this  summer,  visited  scenes  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  which  had  long  been  a  reproach  to  our  consciences,  and  where- 
ever  we  went,  in  spite  of  the  weather,  the  pleasure-seekers  and,  as  it 
seemed,  the  pleasure-finders  too,  abounded.  But,  as  an  Englishman 
turns  as  naturally  towards  salt-water  as  a  Frenchman  retreats  from  it, 
afler  various  wanderings  over  flood  and  fell,  we  found  that  our  pere- 
grinations had  led  us.  like  Byron's  pilgrim,  to  the  sea-side,  though  not,- 
perhaps,  in  exactly  the  same  contemplative  spirit  as  the  noble  Childe. 
As  the  place  was  Brighton,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  though  even 
there  exists  food  for  contemplation  and  "  meditation  chastened  down 
enough,"  as  the  indigenous  Brightonians  (they  who  let  their  houses  and 
prey  upon  their  fellow-men)  have  of  late  years  had  leisure  to  discover. 
But  this  is  past ;  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  (at  Ostend  and 
Boulogne)  are  closed,  and  Brighton  is  filling  again  as  it  used  to  fill  of 
yore,  not  altogether,  it  may  be,  with  the  same  kind  of  people,  for  while 
grouse,  partridge,  and  pheasant,  have  their  attractions  on  heather,  in 
stubble,  or  in  cover,  their  fashionable  destroyers  keep  away,  and, 
moreover,  retain  those  who  give  to  fashion  all  its  charm.  The  fop 
whom  Pope  called  Sporus,  said  in  the  last  century  that  the  world  was 
made  up  of  "  men,  women,  and  Herveys  ;"  the  same  may  be  said  now, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  the  "  Herveys*'  are  in  a  decided  minority, 
and  that  the  '^  men  and  women"  have  it ;  so  that  their  absence  can  be 
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borne  as  long  as  the  pleasant  Sussex  shore  is  covered  with  the  smiling 
£EUses  and  enlivened  by  the  bright  glances  of  the  e;ay  crowds  who  will 
have  Brighton  at  any  price,  even  though  the  Pavihon  is  a  dreary  shelly 
and  the  dock-tower  nas  had  its  eyes  put  out. 

Colonel  Amaranth,  for  example,  is  as  content  to  wear  his  white  coat 
(with  a  perennial  flower  in  his  button -hole),  and  drive  his  phaeton  (with 
a  poodle  for  his  sole  companion)  up  and  down  the  cliff,  as  if  the  eyes  of 
the  western  and  not  the  eastern  world  were  admiringly  fixed  upon  his 
equipage;  Lady  Lucy  Bellairs  canters  along  with  as  much  grace  and 
insouciance  as  if  she  were  in  the  ring  of  Hyde  Park;  the  great  Aus- 
trian diplomatist,  '*  the  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot,"  commits 
bimself  irrevocably  to  the  care  of  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  ;  the  Dra- 
goon Guards,  four-fifliis  of  them  marriageable,  scorn  not  to  join  the  pro- 
menade when  their  band  invites  to  the  sward  in  Regencn^-square  ;  and  we 
who  indite  these  remarks,  albeit  accustomed  to  the  recherchi  banquets  of 
Carlton  Gardens  and  May  Fair,  do  not  disdain  a  dinner  at  the  Bedford, 
or  even  a  scrambling,  heterogeneous,  table'cThotish,  boarding-house 
spread,  by  way  of  a  change,  less,  perchance,  for  the  style  in  which  the 
board  is  covered  than  for  tiie  way  in  which  it  is  surrounded. 

Odd  people  are  assembled  at  these  places  and  odd  notions  prevail.  A 
particular  class  of  old  lady  is,  for  instance,  a  curious  psychological  study 
at  these  reunions.  She  knows  every  thing,  and  even  a  little  more, 
though  whence  she  derives  her  information  it  would  puzzle  a  clairvoyant  to 
say.  It  was  but  a  day  or  two  since  we  happened  to  be  present,  and  after 
the  French  republic,  tne  Frankfort  parliament,  the  Irish  insurrection,  the 
coming  cholera,  and  the  unforgotten  bores  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(the  suiera  lucida  of  Toughal  and  Stafford)  had  been  discussed — on  all 
of  which  subjects  the  profoundest  and  aptest  opinions  were  expressed, 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the  literature  of  the  day,  and  the  character 
and  habits  of  three  of  its  brightest  ornaments  in  the  world  of  fiction 
were  brought  on  the  tapis.  Our  old  lady  (may  she  be  a  bright  con- 
stellation at  some  future  time,  to  shine  on  some  unknown  world),  took 
the  matter  in  hand. 

*^  Ah,"  said  she,  with  an  air  of  extreme  satisfaction,  and  perfisctiy  con- 
vinced that  she  knew  *^  all  about  it,"  *'  those  three  are  very  remarkable 
individuals, — very.*' 

It  may  be  as  well  to  observe, — ^lest  in  these  days  of  contested  supe- 
riority claimants  not  duly  authorised  should  appear,  that  the  ''  three" 
referred  to  were  the  authors  of  **  Dombey,"  of  "  Harold,"  and  of  "  The 
Lancashire  Witches," — to  advert  to  them  by  their  latest  works. 

"Mr.  D ,"  said  Mrs.  Endor,  herself,  in  this  respect,  an  undoubted 

witch,  "  Mr.  D— —  is  a  very  singular  old  man." 

"  An  old  man  ?**  we  inquired,  innocentiy,  believing  him  as  well  as  the 
other  two  to  be  in  the  prime  of  life. 

**  Yes,  sir, — ^very  old, — seventy  at  the  least ;  I  am  sixty-five  myself. 
He  has  long  white  hair  which  reaches  half-way  down  his  back,  and  what 
is  more  extraordinary,  he  has  not  eaten  animsl  food  ever  since  he  was  a 
boy  of  fifteen  (they  do  say  in  consequence  of  a  vow) ;  and  I  can  tell  you 
another  thincr :  to  my  certain  knowledge  he  never  goes  to  bed,  but 
passes  his  ni^ts  in  the  streets  of  London  picking  up  materials  for  his 
stories." 

This  was  information  certainly,  and  of  the  kind  to  make  us  anxious  for 
iDOie* 
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**  Wbat  kind  of  person/'  we  asked,  **  is  Sir  Edwazd?" 

**  Altogether  different,"  replied  Mrs.  Endor ;  **  he  nerer  gets  up  at  all 
—except  just  to  have  his  bed  made,  and  even  then  he  always  remains  in 
a  horizontal  position, — I  may  say,  quite  flat ;  of  course,  he  doesn't  write 
his  own  books, — I  mean  with  nis  own  hands, — ^but  keeps  four  young 
men  constantly  employed,  day  and  night,  taking  down  to  his  dictation 
till  the  work  he  is  engaged  upon  is  finished.  He  then  coyers  the  clothes 
orer  his  head,  and,  perhaps,  doesn't  speak  to  any  body  for  a  month ; 
some  say  he  sleeps  sJl  that  time,  but  my  private  ofnnion  is  that  he  hasn't 
had  a  wink  for  years !" 

Marvelling  greatly  at  Sir  Edward's  pertinacious  vitality, — for,  by  Mrs. 
Endor's  account,  it  appeared  as  if  he  abstained,  not  only  from  animal 
food,  but  from  food  altogether,-*  we  ventured  a  request  as  to  the  pursuits 
of  the  third  novelist. 

**  That  gentleman,"  said  our  old  lady,  **  is  the  most  extraordinary  of 
tiiem  aU.  He  lives  on  board  his  yacht  almost  all  the  year  round,  and 
writes  best  in  a  gale  of  wind.  Whenever  he  comes  down  to  Brighton, 
and  he  is  often  here, — ^though  I  must  say  I  have  never  seen  him, — he  aft 
once  g;oes  on  board  of  his  vessel,  no  matter  what  the  weather  is,  and  as 
soon  as  a  storm  comes  on  he  begins  to  write.  Where  he  goes  to  I  don't 
pretend  to  know,**  and  here  Mrs.  Endor  nodded  her  head  in  a  very 
mysterious  manner ;  **  I  have  heard  to  the  coast  of  Afinky,  for  there  it 
was  he  met  with  the  loss  of  his  right  hand  in  an  engagement  with  the 
slave-drivers  ;  but  one  thing  I  do  Imow,  and  that  is,  that  he  has  always 
a  drawn  sword  on  the  table  beside  him  ;  and  never,"  she  added  emphA- 
tically,  **  never  sleeps  in  a  night-cap." 

To  endeavour  to  remove  any  pre-conceived  impressions,  in  the  hee  of 
facts  so  startlin?  as  tiiose  of  Mrs.  Endor  would,  of  course,  have  been 
useless  ;  the  boldness  of  her  assertions  had  carried  her  audience  alon? 
with  her,  and,  though  we  are  of  opinion  that  we  could  have  disproved 
every  word  she  said,  we  were  much  too  wise  to  make  the  attempt.  A 
fair  proportion  of  the  population  of  Brighton  are,  therefore,  by  this  time, 
in  full  possession  of  the  information  unparted  by  this  intelligent  old 
lady. 

Out  of  doors'  life  is,  however,  what  every  body  prefers  at  Brighton 
when  the  weather  is  such  as  it  has  been  during  the  past  month  of  Sep- 
tember. At  no  former  seasons,  not  even  in  the  days  when  William  the 
Fourth  was  king,  do  we  remember  such  an  army  of  fair  equestrians,  such 
a  staff  of  riding-masters,  whose  time,  by  the  way,  must  be  pleasanUy 
enough  employed  in  the  duties  of  cavaUire  servente  to  such  bevies  of 

Cty  women.  We  were  on  our  way  to  the  Dyke,  the  other  day,  and 
Just  emerged  from  the  little  wood  that  crowns  the  height  above 
Patcham,  when  we  were  suddenly  aware  of  a  nymph  gently  cantering 
along  the  hill  side,  and  close  at  her  bridle  as  obsequious  a  squire  of  dames 
in  the  shape  of  one  of  these  riding-masters  as  ever  had  the  good  fortune 
to  ride  by  a  lady's  side.  He  performed  his  spiriting  deftly,  and  with  all 
reverent  courtesy,  but  we  codd  not  help  thinking  that  there  was  some 
danger  in  the  temptation  to  which  he  was  exposed ; — alone  thus,  on  the 
broad  downs  with  a  fair  young  creature,  full  of  animal  spirits,  and  under 
the  exhilarating  influence  of  pure  air  and  rapid  motion.  Had  we  been 
the  young  lady's  papa,  we  should  have  thought  twice  of  it  before  the 
horses'  heads  were  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  Dyke. 
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Apropos  of  the  Dyke,  now  we  are  in  that  direction.  What  a  glorious 
seene  bursts  on  the  view  when  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  gained !  With- 
out attaching  implicit  belief  to  the  eloquent  words  of  Mr.  Thackery  who 
keeps  the  Dyke  Inn,  and  whose  programme  is  a  model  of  composition  (in 
the  manner  of  the  late  George  Robins),  the  ocean  of  landscape  spread  at 
our  feet  is  wide  enough  for  the  indulgence  of  a  most  capacious  fancy. 
Nearly  the  whole  weald  of  Sussex  is  visible,  a  vast  wooded  plain,  whose 
boundaries  are  the  South  Downs  and  the  hills  of  Kent  and  Surrey, — con* 
spicuous  amongst  them  being  Chanctonbury  Ring,  with  its  woody  crest, 
Leith  Hill  with  its  tower,  and  Box  Hill  frowning  on  the  "  Sullen  Mole." 
The  handbill  says  that  Nettlebed  in  Oxfordshire,  and  the  Round  Tower 
of  Windsor  Castle  are  also  visible,  together  with  no  less  than  sixW 
churches,  but  as  these  objects  require  the  aid  of  a  telescope  to  distinguish 
them  they  go  for  nothing  in  our  estimation  of  the  charms  of  a  landscape. 
Without  "  Sie  assistance  of  art,"  as  Mr.  Thacker  says,  enough  is  visible 
to  render  the  riew  from  the  Devil's  Dyke  one  of  the  most  striking  in  Eng^ 
land.  The  worthy,  but  somewhat  laconic,  individual  to  whom  we  have 
twice  alluded,  b  not  one  of  those  who  despises  these  appliances,  for  the 
bill  of  hie  displayed  on  the  lintels  of  his  door-posts  is  as  ample  as  that  of 
the  London  Tavern,  and,  to  judge  by  the  same  document,  his  cellars 
must  be  equally  capacious.  His  larder,  in  short,  contains  every  thing, 
and  the  ''everything"  of  an  innkeeper  has  such  a  generalising  propensi^, 
that  under  whatever  name  it  is  dressed  it  eats  so  like  mutton,  he  must  be 
a  skilful  gastronome  who  could  detect  any  other  flavour.  Of  the  ''  Cham- 
pagne A.  1,"  we  say  nothing,  not  having  ventured  into  that  sublime 
region,  neither  can  we  speak  of  the  merits  of ''  Laroie," — a  claret  which 
is  probably  peculiar  to  we  Sussex  Downs ;  but  we  can  safely  commend 
the  ale,  the  brewage  of  the  respectable  Smithers.  Were  the  fiunily  of 
Thacker,  including  his  wife  and  son,  a  little  more  disposed  to  a  genial 
loquaciousness,  the  sense  of  enjoyment  on  the  part  of  the  guest  would 
certainly  be  more  complete ;  but  the  cause  of  their  taciturnity  is,  perhaps, 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  pass  the  whole  year  round  on  the  edge 
of  the  Dyke,  and,  for  nine  months  out  of  the  twdve,  have  only  the  plea- 
sure of  each  other's  society. 

We  were  about  to  wish  them  good  bye,  but  on  reflection  we  find  that 
we  have  not  yet  said  a  word  about  Nibbs  !  This  would  have  been  a  most 
unpardonable  solecbm,  for  Nibbs  is  the  artist  whose  genius  not  only  embel- 
lishes the  walls  of  Thacker,  but  has  depicted  (on  the  top  of  dinner-bills)  a 
most  vivid  and  startling  likeness  of  the  exterior  of  the  Dyke  Inn,  with 
the  standard  of  Thacker  g^ven  to  the  breeze,  two  goats,  a  dog,  and  a 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  foreground,  a  car  full  of  visitors 
drawn  by  a  vei^  prancing  horse  in  the  middle  distance,  and  the  sign-poet 
gallantly  swinging  athwart  the  azure  sky.  But  the  chefd^auvre  of  Nibbs 
is  to  be  seen  within,  in  the  little  parlour  on  the  right  hand,  like  the 
"  Cena*'  of  Leonardo  in  the  refectory  of  the  Dominican  convent  at  Milan, 
—it  is  the  portrait  of  '*  The  BHnd  Giri  of  Edburton,"  and  there  is  a  legend 
attached  to  it  which  says,  that  it  is  "  a  sketch  from  life  by  fTibbs."  It  is  a 
classical,  graceful,  and  origmal  production ;  it  is  drawn  in  profile,  and 
that  there  may  be  no  doubt  about  the  poor  girFs  blindness  the  ingenious 
pencil  of  NibM  has  covered  her  eve  with  an  enormous  winker.  There  is 
only  one  fault  we  have  to  find  with  Nibbs,  he  has  not  lefi  us  any  due  to 
his  address. 
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PHILIP  AND  HIS  POODLE. 
Chapter  X. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Philip's  manners  and  appearance  were 
yeiy  winning,  not  to  say  fascinating,  and  as  we  may  be  well  assured  that 
npon  the  present  occasion  be  exerted  his  ingratiating  powers  to  the  ut- 
most, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  record,  that  he  quickly  succeeded  in  win- 
ning the  favouraole  regard  of  his  mistress.  Though  Susan  did  not  play 
upon  any  instrument,  she  was  fond  of  music,  and  took  great  delight  in 
listening  to  her  suitor,  who  was  a  pleasant  vocalist,  and  whose  comic 
songs  were  a  novelty  as  well  as  a  treat.  His  vivacity,  too,  and  his  Lon- 
don anecdotes  were  prodigiously  acceptable  to  a  girl  who  had  chiefly 
associated  with  dull  rustics,  and  who  had  never  visited  the  metropolis. 
Still  his  prog^ress'  was  not  so  rapid  as  the  urgency  of  his  predicament  de- 
manded, for  he  was  haunted  by  a  perpetual  fear  that  the  real  Augustus 
would  appear,  deprive  him  of  bb  mistress  and  her  fortune,  and  consign 
him,  by  the  exposure  of  his  real  name  and  character,  to  ruin  and  igno- 
miny. Goaded  by  this  apprehension,  he  became  importunate,  almost 
imperative,  in  requiring  an  early  day  to  be  fixed  for  the  wedding,  if  they 
were  to  be  married  at  all ;  but  Susan  was  equally  inflexible  in  rejecting 
his  impassioned  appeals,  and  his  almost  angry  demands.  Her  predilec- 
tion she  ingenuously  admitted,  adding  that  sne  would  cheerfully  bestow 
upon  him  her  hand  and  fortune  if  her  favourable  opinion  remained  unal- 
tered ;  but  upon  so  slight  an  acquaintance,  and  in  a  matter  so  solemn  and 
important  as  marriage,  she  would  not  act  with  a  precipitation  which 
might  expose  her  to  the  double  charge  of  indelicacy  and  imprudence. 

This  declaration  was  most  unpalatable  to  her  suitor,  whose  terrors, 
however,  though  at  first  frightfully  aggravated,  were  eventually  calmed 
by  the  following  incident.  Susan,  who  seemed  to  think  that  her  father's 
weakness  gave  him  an  additional  claim  upon  her  filial  devotions,  and 
whose  attentions  to  him  were  consequently  unremitting,  was  in  the  habit 
of  reading  the  newspaper  to  amuse  him,  and  was  thus  occupied  one  morn- 
ing, with  her  suitor  by  her  side,  when  she  came  to  the  following 
passage: — 

*'  We  are  happy  to  annoimce  the  arrest  of  Philip  Pemberton,  who  com- 
mitted the  forgery  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  celebrated  dentist,  and 
for  whose  discovery  a  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  was  offered.  H& 
was  found  in  the  disguise  of  a  tanner's  workman,  and  at  first  stoutly 
denied  his  g^lt,  and  would  fain  have  passed  himself  off  for  another 
person,  but  the  pawnbroker's  duplicates  of  two  musical  boxes  and  some 
valuable  bronze  ornaments  were  foimd  concealed  in  his  clothes,  and  as  he 
was  known  to  have  pledged  these  articles  the  day  before  he  decamped 
from  his  lodgings,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  of  his  identity.  He 
was  fully  committed  to  prison,  and  will  take  his  trial  at  the  ensuing 
assizes." 

This  statement  was  literally  true.    The  real  Augustus,  as  Philip  had 
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laughingly  aDticipated,  had  heen  compelled,  on  emerging  from  the  river, 
and  vainly  searchmg  for  his  own  habiliments,  to  indue  the  sordid  work- 
man's dress,  in  which  he  was  shortly  encountered  by  a  constable,  who 
having  heard  of  his  sudden  abscondence  from  the  tanneiy,  made  him  his 
prisoner,  and  took  him  before  a  magistrate,  when,  upon  the  evidence  of 
the  dress  and  the  concealed  duplicates,  he  was,  without  hesitation,  com- 
mitted to  jail.  The  culprit  bore  his  fate  with  much  eauanimity,  repeating 
the  assertion  of  hb  innocence,  and  adding  that  he  nad  only  to  write  a 
single  letter  to  London  to  establish  that  fact,  and  procure  his  immediate 
liberation.  The  confidence  with  which  he  made  this  assertion,  and  his 
unalarmed  bearing  under  so  serious  a  charge,  awoke  grave  misgivings  in 
the  mind  of  the  constable,  who  being  quite  untunted  by  any  fantastical 
and  squeamish  scruples,  and  holding  the  transportation  of  an  innocent 
fellow-creature  to  be  a  mere  trifle  compared  to  his  own  obtainment  of  a 
hundred  pounds,  bribed  the  under-jailer,  by  a  small  gratuity,  to  commit 
to  the  flames  any  letter  or  letters  with  which  he  might  be  intrusted  by 
the  prisoner.  Fortune  was  thus  far  singularly  favourable  to  Phifip's  en- 
terprise, affording  him  so  long  a  respite  from  interruption  or  suspicion, 
that  Susan  eventually  made  a  fiill  confession  of  her  love,  and  consented  to 
name  the  day  for  their  marriag^. 

At  Uie  very  moment,  however,  when  all  impediments  appeared  to  be 
Temoved,  a  new,  a  formidable,  an  insuperable  one,  started  up  in  a  quarter 
where  it  might  least  have  been  suspected,  for  the  cry  that  forbade  the 
banns  came  from  I^ilip's  own  heart.  Hidierto  he  had  paid  his  interested 
addresses  without  any  feelin?  of  tenderness,  or  any  excuse  for  his  nefiBui- 
ous  object,  except  his  old  and  convenient  plea  that  self-pmeervation  is  the 
first  law  of  nature  ;  the  exquisite  delight,  however,  that  thrilled  his 
bosom  when  Susan  frankly  avowed  her  attachment,  revealed  to  him  for 
the  first  time  that  he  had  fidlen  deeply,  passionately,  in  love  with  her. 
Ko  other  result,  indeed,  oouM  have  been  anticipatea  from  an  almost  ex- 
clusive communion  with  so  winning  and  innocent  a  creature  ;  but  Philip 
himself  might  well  have  been  surprised  at  the  sudden  and  momentous 
effiect  that  his  discovery  produced  upon  his  feelings  and  his  resolves. 

Nothing  is  so  hallowing,  so  elevating,  so  self-renouncinsf,  as  pure  and 
ardent  love.  It  evokes  the  diviner  part  of  our  nature,  obastening  and 
chastising  the  soul  that  has  yielded  to  less  worthy  impulses.  Under  this 
holy  influence  his  nobler  qualities  were  elicited,  just  as  his  evil  ones  had 
been  fostered  by  contrary  solicitations ;  and  the  first  consequence  of  his 
regeneration,  n>r  such  almost  it  might  be  called,  was  a  profound  and 
penitent  conviction  of  the  baseness,  the  cowardice,  the  cruelty  of  the 
nraud  he  was  contemplating,  and  a  solemn  resolve  to  brave  the  worst  ex- 
tremity of  his  fSEite,  rather  than  expose  the  pure-minded  giri  who  loved 
him  to  the  risk  of  sharing  his  ignominy,  his  ruin,  his  banishment.  Ho- 
nourable and  upright  as  was  this  resolution,  oh,  with  what  humiliation, 
what  agony  of  soid  did  he  adopt  it !  Now,  now,  did  he  feel,  in  his  very 
heart  of  hearts,  the  poisoned  and  tormenting  sting  of  his  crime.  Now 
that  the  possession  of  a  fair  fame  would  give  him  possession  of  his  beloved 
Susan,  and  secure  to  him  a  treasure  '^monarchs  are  too  poor  to  buy,"  a 
treasure  which  would  make  his  future  days  a  round  of  transport^  and 
England  a  paradise,  he  must  relinquish  his  last  hope  of  escape,  be  con- 
8i&;ned  to  prison  as  a  felon,  and  end  a  miserable  life  in  ignominious  exile; 
aU  the  hoiTon  of  such  a  doom  suggested  themselves  to  his  mind,  magoi- 
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fied  by  a  self^ocnsiiig  despondency ;  but  not  for  a  single  instant  did  tbey 
tempt  bim  to  flincb  from  bis  purpose. 

After  a  miserable  and  sleepless  nigbt,  be  betook  bimself  to  tbe  resi- 
dence of  Susan,  wbom  be  found  reading  in  tbe  parlour,  and  wbo  bad  no 
Booner  raised  ber  eyes  tban  she  exclaimed,  witb  a  look  of  alarm, 

^*  Good  bearens,  Augustus !  what  has  happened  ?  You  are  as  pale  as 
death,  you  tremble,  you  are  ill.  Let  me  send  instantly  for  Mr.  Langpidge 
— sbsjf  I  run  for  him  myself  ?** 

^^  Call  me  not  Augustus.  I  am  ill — ^would  to  heaven  I  were  dead," 
8ud  tbe  wretched  man,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  as  he  sank  into  a  chair, 
oyercome  by  contending  emotions.  **  I  am  an  impostor,  a  deceiyer,  a 
villain,  a  felon !" 

^  Augustus,  you  are  raying,  your  brain  is  affocted  ;  some  sudden  attack 
of  illness — ^tbis  is  delirium." 

'*  As  there  is  a  heaven  above,  every  word  of  it  is  true,  dreadfully,  hor- 
ribly true !     My  name  is  neither  Augustus  nor  Davis." 

•*  Can  I  believe  my  ears  ?     Wbo  then,  and  what  are  you  ?" 

"  I  am  tbe  base,  tbe  rascally  Philip  Pemberton — thcU  Philip  Pember- 
ton  !*'  and  he  thrust  into  her  hand  tbe  paragraph  he  had  read  a  few 
^ys  before,  and  which  be  had  cut  from  the  newspaper,  that  be  might 
be  spared  tbe  anguish  of  relating  his  disgraceful  nistory.  Susan  held 
tbe  paper  to  her  eyes,  but  ber  hand  trembling  too  violently  to  allow  its 
perusal,  she  dropped  her  arm,  gasping  out, 

^*  I  remember,  I  remember ;  but  surely  this  is  all  too  hideous  to  be 
true.     I  am  bewildered — I  cannot  understand — tbe  letters  were  genuine.'* 

To  make  a  clean  bosom,  and  finish  bis  humiliating  confession  as  quickly 
as  possible,  Philip  gave  a  recital  of  every  thing  that  bad  occurred,  hur- 
ried in  the  manner,  but  quite  clear  enough  in  substance,  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  imposture  be  bad  practised,  and  tbe  degraded  and  perilous 
predicament  in  which  be  stood. 

As  the  truth  of  bis  revolting  statement  gradually  forced  itself  upon  ber 
mind,  a  burning  indignation  predominated  over  every  other  feeling  ;  ber 
whole  face  reddened,  and  her  eyes  flashed  as  she  exclaimed, 

*^  Whatever  be  your  real  name,  I  look  upon  you  as  a  vile  and  unmanly 
wretch.  I  thank  God,  that  I  have  escaped  your  infamous  snares.  I 
detest  and  despise  you.     Begone,  and  never  let  me  see  you  more !" 

^<  I  deserve  all  these  revilings  and  more,  much  more  :  but  oh  !  if  you 
did  but  know  how  contrite,  bow  wretched,  bow  heartpbroken  I  am,  you 
would  be  as  much  disposed  to  pity  as  to  upbraid  me.  Villain  as  I  am,  I 
was  not  bad  enough  to  carry  out  my  own  atrocious  scheme.  No,  from 
tbe  very  moment  that  you  confessed  a  regard  for  me,  I  became  an  altered 
man.  Let  the  voluntary  confession  of  my  crime  prove  my  sincerity,  and 
I  would  now  rather  suffer  ten  thousand  deaths  than  attempt  to  deceive  or 
injure  you.  WiU  you  forgive  me,  Susan,  when  I  declare  that  although  I 
have  myself  destroyed  all  posribility  of  our  union,  I  still  love  you  to  dis< 
traction — that  I  must  ever  continue  to  love  you  ?  Judge,  then,  of  my 
agony,  my  despair,  when  I  am  about  to — about  to  tear  myself  away, 
never^  never  to  see  you  more — to  give  myself  up  to  justice,  and  lose,  in 
losing  you,  the  only  bope  that  could — ^that  could — " 

Choked  by  bis  agitation,  be  was  unable  to  complete  the  sentence  ;  the 
muscles  of  bis  mouth  were  slightly  convulsed,  and  the  tears  ooorsed  one 
another  down  his  cheeks. 
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The  appeal  he  had  made»  his  manifest  sincerity,  his  deep  distress,  com- 
pletely overcame  the  gentle  Susan,  whose  indignation  had  passed  away 
almost  as  rapidly  as  it  had  been  excited,  and  whose  yearning  heart  refuted 
the  angry  denunciation  she  had  so  lately  uttered.  For  a  orief  space  she 
endeavoured  to  suppress  her  rising  emotions,  but  the  attempt  was  vain. 
She  had  pressed  her  hands  to  her  face,  as  if  to  restrain  the  tears,  but  they 
trickled  fast  through  her  fingers,  her  bosom  heaved,  and  she  sobbed  al- 
most hysterically.  Presently,  however,  she  recovered  some  degree  of 
self-possession.  She  clasped  the  arm  of  Philip,  and  exclaimed,  in  an 
impassioned  tone, 

*'  No,  no,  no  !  you  must  not,  you  sIuiU  not  give  yourself  up  to  justice. 
I  must  consider,  I  must  consider.  I  have  been  only  feeling  for  myself, 
when  I  ought  to  have  been  thinking  of  you  ;  but  I  cannot  think  now  ; 
my  head  whirls— all  my  faculties  are  bewildered.  Leave  me  for  die 
present,  but  prombe  to  return  to  me  in  an  hour.** 

Philip  eagerly  gave  the  required  assurance,  and  was  proceeding  to 
pour  forth  protestations  of  gratitude  for  the  permission,  when  on  her 
impatiently  motioning  him  away  with  her  hand  and  repeating  the  words, 
<(  In  an  hour^  in  an  hour,"  he  hurried  from  the  room. 


Chapter  XI. 

How  much  may  be  suffered  by  a  sensitive  heart,  even  in  a  single  hour, 
was  made  manifest  by  the  appearance  of  Susan  when  Philip  returned. 
Her  cheeks  had  lost  their  bloom,  her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping,  and 
the  forced  composure  of  her  features  as  well  as  of  her  voice,  implied  the 
suppression  of  distressed  feelings. 

'*  We  have  no  time  to  lose,"  she  began,  as  soon  as  her  visitant  had 
seated  himself,  '*  the  party  whose  name  and  character  you  have  assumed 
may  be  here  this  very  hour ;  indeed,  it  is  only  wondernil  that  he  has  not 
sooner  presented  himself.  Now  listen  to  me  attentively,  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  have  been  planning,  nay,  what  I  have  decided  upon  doing, 
m  the  hour  that  has  just  elapsed ;  but  I  must  begin  by  warning  you 
most  explicitly — pray  attend  to  this  and  don't  forget  it,  that  after  what 
I  know,  after  what  you  have  confessed,  you  never  can  stand  in  any 
other  relation  to  me  than  that  of  a  friend,  and  even  this  I  do  not 
promise,  for  it  must  depend  upon  your  future  conduct" 

Philip  sighed  deeply,  and  his  companion  was  evidently  affected,  for  a 
pause  ensued  before  she  could  sufficiently  recover  her  voice  to  proceed. 

''  In  the  first  place  you  must  abandon  your  desperate  purpose  of  sur- 
rendering yourself  to  justice.  Will  you  promise  me  this,  upon  your 
honour  ?" 

*'  My  honour !"  said  Philip,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  it  is  gone  !** 

"  Well,  then,  will  you  promise  it  as  you  hope  for  my  forgiveness  and 
my  future  friendship  ?" 

'^  I  will,  I  will ;  most  eagerly,  and  most  solemnly." 

"  Enough.  I  take  you  at  your  word.  In  the  next  place  you  must 
immediately  fly  from  Eccleshall,  again  changing  your  oress,  but  not  in 
this  town,  where  your  new  disguise  might  transpire  ;  you  must  conceal 
yourself  as  well  as  you  can,  writing  to  me  under  an  assumed  name,  to 
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let  me  know  your  laiking-placey  so  that  I  may  communicate  to  you  the 
result  of  my  further  pro^edings.     Do  you  understand  this  clearly  ?" 

"Perfectly." 

^  Grood !  Now  listen  to  me  again.  You  have  a  confident  belief  that 
if  the  bankers  could  be  repaid  the  sum  they  have  lost  by  your — by  your 
indiscretion,  as  well  as  the  reward  money,  should  it  be  claimed,  they 
would  gladly  stay  the  proceedings — isn't  that  the  phrase  ? — and  hush  up 
the  matter,  and  let  you  off." 

"  I  do  believe  it,  but  why  tantalise  me  with  such  a  blessed  vision, 
when  I  can  never  possess  the  means  of '* 

''  Once  more,  let  me  remind  you  that  time  is  precious  ;  I  do  not  want 
you  to  remark,  or  to  object,  but  to  listen.  You  sought  me  in  marriage, 
did  you  not  ?  that  you  might  have  a  chance  of  eztricatiug  yourself  by 
applying  to  this  object  a  portion  of  my  fortune.'* 

**  Wretch  that  I  am,  I  did,  I  did  !  but  recollect  that  I  abandoned  the 
shameful  project  when  I  discovered  that  I  loved  you  better  than  myself." 

"  Nay,  I  was  not  reproaching  you.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me 
that  your  relinquishment  of  that  sordid  scheme  from  conscientious 
scrupfes,  and  a  feeling  of  attachment  to  me  which  could  even  make  you 
sacrifice  yourself,  give  you  a  fur  claim  upon  me  for  some  suitable  return.  • 
Marry  you  I  cannot  and  will  not :  save  you,  if  possible,  I  can  and  will. 
It  is  my  purpose,  therefore,  to  proceed  to  London  to-morrow  morning,  to 
sell  such  portion  of  my  funded  property  as  may  be  required,  to  see  the 
bankers,  to  get  them  to  abandon  their  prosecution,  to  return  home  imme- 
diately, and  write  you  word,  as  soon  as  I  know  your  retreat,  what  has 
been  the  result  of  my  mission.  If  I  succeed,  you  are  a  iree  man,  and 
may  go  where  you  will ;  if  I  fail,  you  may  resort  to  your  original 
purpose  of  flying  to  America ;  but  under  no  circumstances  must  you 
ffive  yourself  up.  To  this  you  stand  pledged.  This  is  your  first  mis- 
deed ;  it  may  be  atoned  for  in  after  life ;  you  are  young ;  you  may 
recover  yourself ;  at  all  events,  we  will  try." 

Overcome  by  a  generosity  so  noble  and  so  totally  unexpected,  Phili  p 
melted  into  tears,  seized  her  hand,  which  he  pressed  repeatedly  to  his 
lips,  and  was  pouring  forth  his  gratitude  in  broken  accents,  when  he  felt 
a  sudden  and  powerful  grasp  upon  his  shoulder,  and  turning  round 
beheld,  to  his  unspeakable  consternation,  the  short,  sturdy,  muscular 
Bow-street  officer  m>m  whom  he  had  escaped  by  jumping  out  of  the 
railway-carriage. 

"  Well,  Master  Pemberton,"  said  the  fellow,  "  a  precious  trick  you 
served  me,  and  a  pretty  dance  youVe  led  me,  haven't  ye  ?  but  if  you 
catch  me  nappine  again,  I  give  you  leave.  Fast  bind,  fast  find,  so  here 
goes,"  with  which  words  he  drew  a  double  manacle  from  his  pocket,  and 
was  about  to  fiisten  it  upon 'his  prisoner,  when  Susan,  whose  previous 
calmness  was  instantly  exchanged  for  an  agony  of  alarm,  started  up, 
exclaiming, 

**  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  who  are  you, 
man,  and  what  are  you  about  ?" 

"Nothing  whatsomever  out  of  the  common,  so  youVe  no  call  to  be 
flustered  or  flabbergasted ;  only  I've  got  a  warrant  n>r  the  apprehension 
of  your  sweetheart,  and  as  he  s  rather  a  slippery  cove,  you  see,  I  must 
just  tackle  his  wrist  to  mine." 

**  No,  no,  no  !"  shrieked  Susan,  arresting  the  man's  hand,  as  if  to 
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pieyent  this  process  ;  ''you  must  not,  you  shall  not — touch  him  at  yout 
peril.     I  wiU  pay  every  farthings  that  he  owes." 

'<  You  pay  such  a  sum  as  that  ?  Gammon  !  my  good  young  woman! 
it's  no  joke  to  attempt  a  rescue,  and  what's  more  it*s  no  use,  for  Fve  a 
chum  in  the  shay  cart  at  the  door,  and  if  the  gemman  won't  go  quietly . 
why  we  shall  make  him,  that's  all." 

''  Dearest  Susan,"  groaned  Philip,  in  hoarse  and  broken  accents,  ''  it 
is  too  late — all  is  over — my  doom  is  sealed — nothing  can  save  me — forget 
the  wretch  who  can  never  cease — may  God  preserve  and  bless  yon !" 

The  oflELcer  having  bolted  the  manacle  was  leading  away  his  unrenst- 
ing  captive,  when  Susan,  whose  nerves  had  been  completely  unstrung  bv 
her  previous  mental  struggles,  threw  her  arms  around  Phil^  and  witn 
hysterical  cries  attempted  to  draw  him  towards  her,  but  exhausted  by  the 
enbrt  she  relaxed  her  hold,  staggered  back  two  or  three  paces,  and 
sank  faintine  into  a  chur. 

Harrowed  as  his  feelings  were  by  what  had  just  occurred,  and  dreary, 
not  to  say  desperate  as  was  the  prospect  before  him,  a  sound  met  Philip's 
ear  on  the  opening  of  the  street-door,  from  which  he  derived  a  sudden 
though  transient  solace.  It  was  the  vehement  and  irrepressible  baiking 
of  Unicom,  who  was  inside  the  chaise-cart,  tied  to  the  cross  bench,  ana 
who  almost  throttled  himself  with  the  cord,  in  his  violent  strainings  to 
reach  him.  Noisy  and  riotous  as  were  the  transports  of  the  dog,  his 
master  s  delight  at  the  meeting,  though  more  quiet,  waa  hardly  1m  in- 
tense, for  in  the  absence  of  all  human  sympathy  he  felt  that  he  had 
recovered  a  fnend  whom  not  even  his  disgrace  and  his  misfortunes  could 
ever  alienate.  On  arriving  at  the  gaol,  however,  he  found  to  his  infinite 
mortification,  that  they  were  to  be  again  separated. 

''  Why,  you  see,"  said  hb  new  owner,  *'  Fve  taken  a  fancy  to  the  dog, 
but  I'm  sorry  to  say  he  don't  return  it  by  no  means,  for  though  I  boii^t 
and  paid  for  him,  he's  all  for  running  away  from  me.  Like  yoti  for  that, 
and  80  I  serves  him  as  I  done  you  :  I  ties  him  up.  Haw,  haw  I" 

Unicom,  however,  far  from  recognising  the  proprietorship  thus  claimed, 
broke  or  gnawed  asunder  his  tether  in  the  nigtit,  stationed  himself  at  the 
prison-door,  waiting  in  silent  patience  till  it  was  opened  in  the  morning, 
slipped  in,  baffling  the  turnkey,  who  tried  to  kick  dim  out,  rushed  round 
the  wards  till  he  had  found  Philip,  leaped  into  his  arms,  and  laid  hia  head 
upon  his  bosom,  moaning  piteously,  as  if  in  condolence  for  his  miserable 
pught  Even  the  gaoler  was  so  affected  by  the  meeting,  that  at  Philip's 
earnest  entreaty  he  allowed  his  four-footed  friend  to  remain. 


Chaftsb  xn. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Susan  was  a  stout-hearted,  straightforward  laas^ 

Dualities  which  had  been  fortified  by  the  early  death  of  her  mother,  and 
lie  imbecility  of  her  father,  compelling  her  upon  almost  every  occasion 
to  think  and  act  for  herself.  On  recovering,  therefore,  from  her  fainting 
fit,  she  laid  down  for  a  couple  of  hours,  not  only  to  regain  her  strength 
and  serenity,  but  to  meditate  and  arrange  her  pliuis,  and  having  informed 
her  father  that  she  was  called  away  on  urgent  business,  she  started  for  the 
metropolis  by  the  earliest  train  of  the  following  morning.  Her  first 
Tisit  was  to  uie  hroker^s,  by  whose  assistance  she  sold  sufficient  stock  to 
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produce  the  money  reqmred,  and  having  carefoUy  committed  the  bank- 
notes to  her  pocket,  for  she  was  not  fine  ladj  enough  to  dispense  with  that 
appendage,  she  proceeded  to  the  banker's,  and  inquiring  for  the  principals^ 
was  ushered  into  the  counting-house,  where  she  found  the  senior  and 
junior  partner,  turning  over  books  of  account.  At  first  she  felt  abashed 
and  hesitated,  but  re-assuring  herself  as  she  adverted  to  the  deep  import* 
anoe  of  her  mission,  she  siud  in  a  low  but  steady  yoioe> 

^^  I  beHeve,  gentlemen,  jou  are  the  principal  sufferers  by  the  forgery 
of  the  unfortunate  Philip  Pemberton." 

<*  Principal  sufferers  ?  we  are  the  only  sufferers,*'  growlsd  the  senior. 

*<  The  wretched  man  has  been  discovered,  anested,  and  is  now  in 
pnson. 

'*  Thank  ye  for  nothing,"  muttered  the  same  voice,  "  we  know  it ;  here 
18  the  letter  announcing  it." 

^'  Now,  gentlemen,  by  bringing  the  misguided  young  man  to  trial  and 
punishment,  you  may  make  a  convict  of  mm  for  life  ;  and  so,  perchance, 
ruin  both  the  body  and  soul  of  a  fellow-creature.  If  I  can  show  you,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  by  stopping  the  prosecution  you  may  probably  be  the 
means  of  reclaiming  and  making  him  an  honest  man  and  a  usenil  mem* 
ber  of  society,  and  at  the  same  time  of  recovering  every  shilling  you 
have  lost,  I  appeal  to  you  as  gentlemen  and  Christians,  whether — ** 

^  Aye,  if  the  sky  were  to  fall  we  should  catch  larks,  but  who  is  to 
repay  us  every  shilling  we  have  lost  7" 

''  I  wiU,  and  there  are  the  bank-notes,'*  said  Susan,  her  eyes  sparkling 
and  her  whole  £eu»  radiant  with  exultation.  *'  If  more  is  required  yon 
ahall  have  it ;  if  1  have  g^ven  you  too  much  you  can  refund  it." 

'*  Pray,  young  woman,  who  and  what  are  you  ?'*  asked  the  senior, 
eyeing  her  with  suspicion,  but  immediately  dutcmng  the  notes. 

''  My  name  is  Susan  Gibbons." 

''Any  relation  to  the  prisoner  ?" 

**  None  whatever." 

*^  Ay,  ay,  I  see  how  it  is,  I  guessed  as  much.  His  sweetheart,  I  sup- 
pose ?  I  must  talk  this  matter  over  with  my  partner.  Meanwhile,  yoa 
can  step  into  the  inner  room." 

*<  What  a  very  interesting  person !"  exclaimed  the  junior,  when  they 
were  alone,  ^*  if  sue  were  not  dressed  in  such  a  rustic  style,  she  would 
really  be  quite  pretty,  and  what  a  sweet  vrace.  Her  appeal  was  quite 
toucning.     Of  course,  sir,  you  will  comply  with  her  request." 

Without  paying  the  least  attention  to  the  looks,  garb,  or  voice  of  his 
vi^tant,  the  party  thus  addressed  had  been  successively  holding  up  the 
notes  to  the  window,  and  being  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  result,  he  ex- 
dumed,  ^*  All  right,  all  genuine,  they  can't  forge  the  water-mark.  Oh 
certainly,  certainly,  one  wouldn't  do  a  hard-hearted  thing,  so  we'll  keep 
this  money  at  all  events,  and  let  the  poor  devil  escape  ;"  and  returning 
to  the  next  room  they  announced  their  determination  to  Susan,  who  fell 
Upon  her  knees,  ejaculating  with  clasped  hands, — 

^  Oh  dear,  good  gentlemen !  may  God  Almighty  bless  you  for  this  act 
of  meroy !" 

The  junior  helped  her  to  a  chair,  tenderly  squeering  her  hand  as  he 
did  so,  and  in  another  hour  Susan  was  rapidly  railing  back  to  EccleahaD, 
furnished  with  full  powers  for  procuring  the  abandonment  of  the  pros^ 
cution,  and  the  liberation  of  her  incareerated  friend. 
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Chapter  XIII. 

The  scene  changes  to  the  hest  inn*s  best  room  in  an  assize  town,  occa- 
pied  by  two  persons,  the  judge  and  his  clerk ;  the  former  a  somewhat 
stately  looking  man,  beyond  the  middle  age,  scrupulously  dressed,  with  a 
pale  countenance,  indicative  of  anxiety  and  ill-health,  and  the  fidgetty 
manner  and  restless  eye  that  betoken  a  sensitiye  temperament ;  the  latter, 
an  old  man  in  black,  with  narrow  pinched  features,  and  an  extremely 
deferential  manner  in  addressing  hb  superior. 

'*  Kirby,"  said  the  former,  ''  I  am  extremely  glad  that  this  is  the  last 
assize  town  of  my  circuit,  fbr  my  health  is  failing  me,  and  I  feel  every 
session  agreater  disinclination  to  the  performance  of  my  judicial  duties,  and 
a  stronger  temptation  to  retire  from  the  bench.  Alas  !  what  am  I  th&t  I 
should  sit  in  judgement  upon  my  fellow* creatures  ?  How  often  ha^e  I 
recalled  the  warning  of  St.  Matthew  <  Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged.' " 

"  Dear  me,  sir,  you  are  surely  the  last  person  to  have  any  such  mis- 
givincfs,  for  every  body  says  that  you  are  the  most  righteous,  the  most 
moral,  the  most  pious  of  the  whole  bench." 

*'  I  have  striven  hard  to  deserve  this  character,  it  has  been  the  great 
object  of  my  life." 

"  And  I'm  sure,  sir,  you  have  succeeded,  and  that's  every  thing,  you 
know." 

<'  Not  quite,  not  quite,  I  wish  I  could  more  firmly  feel  that  I  de- 
serve it** 

**  I  can  answer  for  it  that  every  body  else  does,  but  you're  always  low- 
spirited  when  the  wind's  easterly.*' 

A  pause  ensued,  until  the  judge  inquired, — 

''  Kirby,  when  is  the  commission  to  be  opened  ?" 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow,  sir." 

"  And  is  it  a  heavy  calendar  ?" 

"  A  g^d  many  civil  cases,  I  believe,  but  not  many  on  the  criminal 
side.     I  was  just  going  to  read  over  the  calendar." 

"  Have  you  got  it  there?  let  me  see  it." 

The  handsome,  but  melancholy,  face  of  the  judge  was  bent  upon  the 
document,  when  suddenly  his  pale  features  were  suffused  all  over  with  a 
deep  red,  and  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  deep  agitation, — 

'*  Gracious  heaven !  what  do  1  see,  who  is  this — Philip  Pembeiton, 
aluM  Augustus  Davis,  charged  with  forgery  I  who  is  it,  Kirby  ?  why 
don't  you  speak — why  don't  you  answer  me  ?" 

"  Dear  me,  sir,  how  can  I  tell  ?  I  had  not  read  the  calendar ;  but  you 
need  not  be  so  agitated.  The  name's  not  so  uncommon,  it  can  hardly  be 
our  Philip  Pemberton." 

"  Why  not,  when  did  you  see  him  last?'' 

*^  Not  long  since,  when  I  gave  him  the  fifty  pound  note,  and  a  world 
of  good  advice,  which  he  can  never  have  forgotten  so  soon.  However,  I 
will  go  to  the  jail  to-morrow  morning  and  have  an  interview  with  the 
prisoner,  when  we  shall  know  all  about  it." 

^  To-morrow !  I  shall  go  mad  before  that  time  if  I  am  left  in  doubt. 
.1  tell  you,  Kirby,  if  this  should  indeed  prove  to  be  my  unfortunate  son,  I 
will  not  hold  the  assizes  ;  indeed,  I  could  not,  dare  not,  I  should  feel  that  I 
was  the  real  criminal,  for  it  was  my  desertion  of  my  poor  boy  that  brought 
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him  to  shame.  How  shall  I  strike  with  the  sword,  hy  which  I  myself  de- 
serve to  be  stricken  ?  shall  I  not  shout  out  from  the  hench  when  I  behold 
before  me  the  armed  statue  of  justice,  ^Adsumquifecij  in  me  converHte 
ferrum  f* " 

''  But,  after  all,  sir,  Mr.  Philip  b  only  your  natural  son,  you  know." 

"  Is  that  any  reason  why  I  should  be  an  unnatural  father  ?  What ! 
because  I  did  not  place  a  ring  upon  his  mother's  finger — (how  thankful 
am  I  that  she  died  in  his  in^cy !) — because  a  formulary  of  words  was 
not  muttered  over  me  by  a  man  in  a  surplice,  am  I  to  hold  myself  ab- 
solved from  the  primary,  the  paramount,  the  most  solemn  duty  of  a 
human  being  ? — from  a  duty  which  is  never  violated,  even  by  the  birds 
of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field.*' 

"  Yes,  sir,  yes,  it's  all  very  well  for  them  because  they're  irrational  and 
don't  know  any  better ;  you  have  acted  in  this  matter  according  to  the 
practice  of  gentlemen." 

*^  But  not  according  to  the  law  of  God.  Go,  go — why  do  you  stand 
talking  here  when  I  am  in  a  perfect  agony  of  suspense  ?" 

'*  Yes,  sir,  yes  ;  I  won't  lose  a  minute.  Shall  I  give  any  orders  about 
dinner?" 

*^  Man,  man !  I  can  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep,  till  I  know  my  fate. 
Begone !" 

'*  I  foresee  it  all,  I  foresee  it  all,"  soliloquised  the  judge,  as  he  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  in  great  perturbation  of  spirit.  *^  Every  thing 
will  transpire,  I  shall  be  deemed  a  Pharisee  and  a  hypocrite,  there  will  be 
sneers  on  the  bench,  lampoons  in  the  court,  innuendos  in  the  papers,  and 
the  fair  fame  which  1  have  been  so  many  years  in  building,  will  be 
whispered  away  in  a  week.     I  shall  never  be  able  to  bear  it — never." 

In  a  state  of  deep  mental  perturbation,  and  constantly  increasing  im- 
patience, he  walked  hastily  up  and  down  the  room,  until  at  last  Kirby 
hurried  into  the  apartment,  exclaiming, 

<<  Well,  sir,  I  never  would  have  believed  it,  after  all  the  good  advice  I 
gave  him — never,  but  sure  enough  the  criminal  is  your  unfortunate  son — 
I  mean  your  natural  son,  which  is  in  fact  no  relation  at  all." 

"  1  feared  it,  I  feared  it ;  my  heart  told  me  it  must  be  so.  God  help 
me  !  what  will  become  of  me  ?  Order  my  horses  ;  quick,  quick,  I  will 
fly  instantly." 

''  Dear  me,  sir,  you  won't  hear  me  out,  and  I  have  news  to  tell  you  as 
welcome  as  it  is  extraordinary.  Mr.  Philip  has  been  discharged  from 
prison,  a  nolle  prosequi  has  been  entered,  the  witnesses  have  been  with- 
drawn, the  whole  debt,  with  the  reward-money  and  the  amount  of  the 
recognisances,  has  been  paid,  and  all  this  has  been  done  by  a  girl  to 
whom  he  paid  his  addresses  under  his  assumed  name  of  Augustus 
Davis." 

"  Kirby,  Kirby  I"  cried  the  judge,  clutching  the  hand  of  his  clerk. 
"  Do  not  trifle  with  my  feelings — is  all  this  true— are  you  sure  it  is 
true?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  am.  I  saw  the  young  woman's  attorney,  and  I  received 
the  accoimt  from  Mr.  Philip's  own  mouth  as  he  walked  away  from  the 
prison.*' 

**  Thank  God— thank  God !  This  is^  indeed,  an  interposition  of  mercy 
that  I  have  not  deserved;  it  has  rolled  a  crushing  weight  from  oflFmy  heart, 
and  I  already  feel  myself  a  different  man.     Who  is  this  girl?  She  is  a 
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noble-hearted^  a  magnanimous  creatore,  and  she  shall  not  be  a  saffsrar 
by  my  unoatural  neglect  of  my  poor  boy*  No,  not  to  the  extent  of  a 
single  shillbg.  Go,  instantly,  Kirby,  and  learn  the  eiact  amount  of 
what  she  has  defrayed.  I  am  well  known  to  the  bankers  here,  and  I  will 
not  leave  this  town,  so  help  me  God  I  till  I  have  refunded  erery  farthing. 
When  this  is  aooomplished,  you  must  look  closely  after  him  to  keep  him 
out  of  fresh  mischief  till  I  can  provide  for  him  in  a  foreign  country.  It 
has  just  occurred  to  me,  that  I  might  settle  upon  him  the  htrm  in  tipper 
Camida,  left  me  by  my  brother  Dudley.  Go,  go,  let  me  get  out  of  debt 
at  all  events." 

Chapter  XIV. 

^'  I  AM  delighted  that  I  have  been  the  means  of  saving  you  firom  ao 
frightful  a  fate,"  said  Susan,  when  Philip  flew  to  Ecdeshall,  to  throw 
himself  at  her  feet  and  pour  forth  his  gratitude ;  ^*  but  I  don't  want 
thanks,  I  want  actions.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  return  the  clothes  and 
the  contents  of  the  pockets,  exactly  as  you  found  them,  to  the  real  Au- 
gustus Davis,  with  an  apology,  if  you  can  devise  one,  for  their  temporary 
abstraction.  I  have  a  letter  from  that  gentleman,  stating  that  he  has 
been  detained  in  London  by  illness,  but  that  he  purposes  an  immediate 
visit  to  Eccleshall,  witii  a  view  to  our  union ;  in  answer  to  which,  I  have 
desired  him  to  spare  himself  that  trouble,  as  I  have  no  intention  of  mar- 
lying  at  present. — Hush !  no  exclamations !  Do  not  draw  inferences  that 
may  prove  fallacious,  but  listen  to  me  attentively,  and  answer  me  sin- 
cerely. After  what  has  happened,  I  presume  you  would  hardly  wish  to 
return  to  London.'' 

"  I  should  be  utterly  ashamed  to  show  my  face  in  it" 

"  Good !  and  although  it  has  already  been  rumoured  here  that  yours 
was  a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  I  think  you  would  not  be  soixy  to  turn 
your  back  upon  Eccleshall." 

"  Any  where  to  hide  my  shame,  any  where  to  be  unknown." 

"  Well,  here  is  a  letter  frt)m  my  uncle  Zachary,  who  carries  on  the 
silk-mills  near  Worcester,  that  belonged  to  his  brother,  Matthew  Ruggles, 
asking  me  whether  I  can  recommend  him  a  steady  young  man  as  clerk, 
and  at  the  same  time  inviting  my  father  and  myself  to  pay  him  a  long  visit. 
What  say  you  ?  Will  you  accept  the  situation,  and  will  you  promise  to 
do  honour  to  my  recommendation,  if  I  promise  to  remain  with  my  uncle 
for  three  or  four  months  to  sustain  your  good  resolutions  ?" 

What  a  delighted,  what  a  grateful  acquiescence  was  given  to  this 
proposal  it  is  unnecessary  to  state. 

Behold  our  party,  then,  transferred  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Woroeeter, 
where  Philip  entered  on  the  performance  of  his  new  duties,  with  a 
grateful  zeal  that  derived  an  additional  zest  from  his  frequent  intercourse 
witii  Susan.  She  never  alluded  to  the  past,  never  preached  at  him  nor 
to  him,  but  exerting  herself  to  make  him  taste  the  delights  of  respec- 
tability and  good  conduct,  introduced  him  to  the  best  society  of  her  own 
class,  and  made  her  own  home  as  agreeable  to  him  as  possible,  so  as  to 
inspire  him  with  a  love  of  domestic  life.  Never  was  success  more 
striking  ;  never  was  a  man  so  thoroughly  altered  and  reformed  as  PhiHp 
Pemberton.  His  love  of  Susan  received  duly  increase  from  his  mors 
enlarged  knowledge  of  her  character,  yet  was  it  hallowed  with  so  pro- 
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found  a  reverence,  and  so  deep  an  apprehension  of  losing  his  present 
happy  existence,  should  he  venture  to  renew  his  suit,  that  he  dared  not 
me  utterance  to  his  vnshes,  otherwise  than  by  that  homage  of  the 
heart  which  tells  its  tale  without  the  assistance  of  words. 

Thus  fleetly  sped  four  happy  months,  at  the  end  of  which  term  Kirby 
again  appeared  upon  the  scene,  to  announce  to  Philip  that  a  small  fieirm 
in  Upper  Canada,  the  lease  of  which  had  just  £eJlen  in,  awaited  his 
soceptanoe,  provided  he  would  pledge  himself  to  reside  upon  it,  and 
never  return  to  Europe.  At  any  other  time  an  offer  so  exactly  suit^  to 
him  would  have  fiUed  him  with  transport,  but  the  thought  of  being 
separated  from  his  beloved  Susan  was  not  to  be  endured,  and  the  tears 
ran  down  his  cheeks  as  he  commimicated  the  proposal  to  her,  adding, 
that  he  had  determined  to  reject  it,  as  he  did  not  feel  that  he  could 
enjoy  a  day*8  happiness  in  a  lonely  home. 

"  You  are  qmte  right,"  said  Susan,  smiling  ;  ''but  why  should  your 
home  be  lonely  ?  I  told  you  that  I  would  never  many  you,  because  I 
thought  you  were  a  deceiver  and  a  scapegrace.  I  have  now  given  yoa 
a  &ir  trial ;  I  find  you  a  completely  changed  character ;  and  I  do  not 
consider  it  any  violation  of  my  vow  when  I  declare  that  if  you  think  I 
can  contribute  to  your  happiness,  and  aid  you  in  recovenng  and  mun- 
taining^  an  honourable  position  in  ^society,  I  am  now  ready  to  many 
you,  and  accompany  you  to  any  part  of  the  habitable  globe." 

An  ardent  embrace  firom  Philip  and  an  impassioned  kiss  ratified  the 
contract. 

The  J  have  now  been  settled  upwards  of  two  years  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ottowa,  and  a  happier  couple  or  a  better  conducted  man  than  Philip  the 
whole  province  does  not  contain.  The  poor  old  &ther  does  his  best  to 
make  himself  useful  in  the  farm,  seldom  missing  an  opportunity  of  turning 
the  pigs  into  the  flower-garden,  where  they  upset  the  beehives  and  get 
miserably  mauled  for  their  pains ;  of  driving  the  horses  into  the  com> 
and  millang  the  cows  into  pails  half  full  of  hogswash,  when  he  invariably 
exclaims,  "  Well,  to  be  sure !  only  to  think !  la !  how  funny  !"  Lat- 
terly, however,  he  has  been  placed  under  the  care  of  Unicom,  who 
watches  his  movements  with  a  vigilant  solicitude,  and  will  not  allow  him 
to  make  a  fool  of  himself.  That  £gdthful  and  sagacious  animal  is,  if  pos- 
sible, a  greater  favourite  than  ever.  On  catching  sight  of  his  master 
when  he  returns  from  the  fields,  he  runs  for  his  slippers ;  he  is  a  parlour 
dog,  a  watch  dog,  a  shepherd's  dog,  and  when  we  last  heard  of  him  he 
was  ntting  on  his  haunches,  nlenUy  rocking  a  cradle,  in  which  reposed 
a  baby  of  two  months  old ! 

One  word,  in  conclusion,  as  to  Peter  Crawley,  whose  treacherous 
conduct  having  transpired,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  office ;  every  res- 
pectable solicitor  refused  to  employ  him,  and  he  became  a  slave  to  the 
aw-stationers,  toiling  for  weeks  to  raise  a  few  pounds,  which  he  in- 
variably risked  at  a  low  gambling-house,  sometimes  increasing  it  for  a 
time,  but  always  destined  in  the  end  to  see  it  roll  away  from  him  like 
the  stone  of  Sisyphus.  In  this  degrading  round  of  toil  and  poverty  he 
is  rapdly  sinkiug  into  rags,  wretchedness,  and  a  premature  old  age. 
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THE  PYRENEES. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to,  AchiUe  ?" 

"  To  the  Pyrenees.  Whip  away,  driver,''  answered  the  most  witty  of 
archsBologists,  M.  Achille  Jubinal,  as  he  started  to  exchange  the  canicular 
heats  and  political  tempests  of  Paris  for  the  secluded  vales  and  refreshing 
snow-clad  summits  of  the  Franco-Iberian  mountains. 

So  great  was  his  speed  and  so  anxious  did  M.  Jubinal  feel  to  place  the 
greatest  amount  of  space  between  his  own  worthy  person,  and  the  menac- 
ing aspect  of  his  fellow  Parisians,  that  the  tower  of  Montlhery,  with  its 
reminiscences  of  Louis  IX.  and  of  Louis  XL  ;  the  Aureliauum  of  the  an- 
cients; the  Chateau  d'Amboise,  which  tradition  traces  back  to  the  times  of 
Hugh  Capet ;  Bordeaux,  the  most  beautiful  of  French  towns  ;  Toulouse, 
the  city  of  the  capitouls — nor  even  Auch,  with  its  cathedral  and  window 
of  1513, — could  stop  him  on  his  way ;  M.  Jubinal  only  took  breath  when 
be  found  himself  safely  deposited  at  Tarbes,  in  the  house  of  a  relative  who, 
he  informs  us,  received  him  with  open  arms  and  heart. 

Tarbes  we  know  by  personal  experience  to  be  one  of  the  best  points  at 
which  to  approach  the  Pyrenees.  The  great  chain  which  extends  from 
sea  to  sea,  appears  from  thence  to  rise  out  of  a  boundless  level  cultivated 
plain,  like  a  great  wall  that  stretches  up  from  the  earth  to  the  heavens. 
Out  of  that  g^ant  chain  the  observer  can  at  once  distinguish,  by  its  sharp 
outline  the  Pic  du  Midi,  the  Emperor  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  still  lofrier 
Yignemale — the  father  of  storms — to  the  left,  and  whose  diadem  of  snow 
has  never  yet  been  trod  by  human  foot ;  and  still  further  off  the  culmina- 
ting point  of  the  whole  chain,  Mont  Perdu,  rival  even  to  Mont  Blanc, 
and  lying  like  a  bear's  cub  amidst  perpetual  glaciers,  contemporaneous 
with  chaos  itself. 

Anxious  as  every  one  feels  on  contemplating  a  vision  of  so  much  gran- 
deur, to  enter  at  once  into  its  mysterious  recesses,  and  to  explore  the 
country  of  eagles;  M.  Jubinal,  like  a  true  poet,  first  did  homage  to  the 
Adour.  The  flowery  banks  of  this  river,  so  often  the  theme  of  the  trou- 
badoiur's  song,  are  almost  as  apocryphal  as  "  the  bowers  of  roses  by  Ben- 
demeer's  stream ;"  the  water  itself  is  rather  deficient  in  quantity  (nay  at 
Vieux  Boucau,  the  old  mouth  of  the  river  is  altogether  wanting),  but  still 
M.  Jubinal  found  heart  to  prostrate  himself  before  it,  as  he  says  he  would 
have  done  before  the  Xanthus  or  the  Jordan.  This  also  frt>m  the  old 
bridge  upon  which  St.  Grin  was  decapitated  ;  not  a  veiy  apt  illustration 
of  the  lessons  that  came  from  the  sunny  banks  of  the  nver  to  which  the 
giver  of  all  peace  went  forth  frt>m  Gralilee  to  be  baptised. 

As  the  traveller  approaches  Pau,  he  rapidly  nears  the  mountains,  heath 
and  brake  announce  rocky  lands,  and  hills  and  stony  acclivities  alternate 
with  open  lands  and  pastures  covered  with  flocks  and  herds.  On  such  a 
journey,  the  traveller  may,  if  he  likes,  amuse  himself  with  the  ever  chang- 
ing scenery  of  the  road,  or  if  he  prefers  it,  he  may,  like  M.  Jubinal,  medi- 
tate upon  the  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  mountain  chain  before 
him.  The  geological  origin  of  that  granite  axis  which  bears  upon  its 
crest  a  diadem  of  fossil  shells  and  madreporites,  tilted  up  and  not  deposited 
there,  as  M.  Jubinal  would  have  us  believe  ;  Uie  times  of  Hannibal  and 
of  his  Carthaginians,   of  Kar-le-magne  (the  modem  orthography  for 
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Charlemagne)  of  the  Round  Table,  and  of  Roland,  and  the  other  knights 
of  Roncevaux  ;  of  the  Saracens,  according  to  M.  Jubinal,  driven  in  slavery 
ioto  the  recesses  of  the  Pyrenees  under  tne  name  of  Cagots,  a  theory  we 
have  elsewhere  disposed  of ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  in  a  Frenchman's 
ejes,  Ni^leon !  "  In  presence  of  that  superb  name,"  says  M.  Jubinal, 
**  which  resounds  like  thunder,  it  behoves  us  only  to  be  silent  and  to  re- 
flect*' Reflections  on  the  progress  and  termination  of  the  peninsular  war 
are,  however,  no  less  gratifying  to  oiu-  national  pride  than  to  a  French- 
man's, and  the  memory  of  the  "  Iron  Duke"  will  hover  over  the  crest  of 
the  Pyrenees  as  long  and  as  honourably,  as  that  of  the  great  Napoleon 
himself. 

But  let  us  on  to  Pau— that  noble  city  of  the  Beamais  which  so  adorns  the 
laxnrious  valley  of  the  Gave — and  whither  M.  Jubinal  hastened  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Mistress  Anna,  the  mistress  of  one  of  those  worthy 
Irish  families,  says  M.  Jubinal,  who  have  fled  from  the  political  agitations 
of  their  country  to  seek  for  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  most  picturesque 
sites  in  France.  They  were  two  at  least  in  as  far  as  this  was  concerned — 
no  wonder,  then  the  excitable  sympathies  of  M.  Jubinal,  who  is  so  enthu- 
siastic in  his  praise  of  Mistress  Anna.  '*  Charming  and  spirituel  young 
woman,  thinlang  of  nothing  but  of  the  proper  education  of  her  children, 
the  model  of  the  mother  of  families  in  Great  Britain,  in  a  straw  bonnet 
and  a  robe  d^Indienne,  who  do  not'^blush,  as  our  ladies  do,  at  their  age,  at 
their  duties,  or  at  their  maternity." 

This  domestic  picture  is  almost  as  pretty  as  any  thing  at  Pau  or  in  the 
renowned  castle  of  the  Beamais.  Even  to  its  tower  of  Lethe,  or  the 
chamber  in  which  Jeanne  d'Albret  chaunted  in  the  pains  of  child-bed, 
verses,  only  one  line  of  which  has  been  preserved, — 

Notre-Dame  du  bout  du  pont^  aidez  moi  a  cette  keure  / 

or  the  tortoise-shell,  which  it  is  said  first  received  the  new-bom,  or  last 
and  not  least,  the  great  iron  fork,  with  which  Henry  IV.,  still  a  baby, 
was  fed  ! 

The  bout  dupont  reminds  us  of  the  etymology  of  Pau.  A  sovereign 
of  Beam,  it  is  related,  wearied  with  the  incursions  of  the  Saracens,  built 
a  castle  at  the  end  of  the  Pont-long,  as  it  was  called,  in  order  that  he 
might  live  in  security,  and  he  first  marked  out  the  spot  with  three  stakes, 
pieux  in  French,  piou  or  pau  in  Beamais,  who  pronounce  the  name  of 
the  town  not,  as  is  commonly  done,  Po  but  Pow.  The  beautiful  park, 
io  which  Queen  Margaret  tant  badine  etfolastre  es  choses  de  coeur,  as 
Le  sire  de  BrantOme  describes  her,  took  so  much  delight  in,  is  now  called 
the  Promenade  des  Anglais.  ''Thus  passes  away  the  glory  of  this 
world !"  exclaims  M.  Jubinal, — the  glory  of  the  park,  we  suppose,  he 
means. 

On  quitting  Jurancon,  the  traveller  enters  the  valley  of  N^es  on  the 
first  line  of  mountains.  An  ascent  to  the  upland  of  Sevignac,  displays 
to  the  right  the  beautiful  plain  of  Oleron,  to  the  left  the  peaks  of 
Ossau  ;  on  the  descent  beyond  and  near  Bielle,  is  the  old  fort  called 
Castel-jaloux,  built  by  Gaston  Phcebus,  and  finally  Eaux-bonnes,  well 
known  to  tourists  as  composed  of  about  fifteen  houses,  built  into  the 
Tocky  side  of  a  mountain.  Lamms  must  be  returned  to  from  £aux- 
honnes  to  reach  Eaux-chaudes. 
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Ascnrr  of  the  pic  du  Mzor. 

This  is  a  little  village  (says  M.  AchiUe  Jubinal),  in  the  same  style  as 
Eaiix-bonnes,  watered  by  the  Gave-d'Oleron,  whidi  has  its  sources  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  valley.  The  mountain  air  having  roused  ray  appe- 
tite, my  first  anxiety  was  to  inquire  for  breakfast,  my  second  to  procure  a 
guide. 

"  I  have  one  wlio  will  just  suit  you,**  said  tlie  landlord,  "so  eat  your  break- 
fast in  peace.** 

If  the  worthy  man  had  not  thus  set  mv  mind  at  ease  I  should  not  have  lost 
a  bite  the  less,  but  his  word  of  a  landlord  enabled  me  to  breakfast  with  all  the 
greater  comfort 

In  about  a  (quarter  of  an  hour,  a  fat  fellow,  with  a  smiling  face  and  muscular 
limbs,  made  his  appearance  and  approached  the  table  with  awkward  gestures, 
and  turning  his  woollen  cap  in  his  hands. 

"  Sir,  I  am** "the  guide  of  the  house?"  I  interrupted.    (He  answered 

by  a  nod  of  the  head.)    "In  that  case  come  back  in  half  an  hour,"  and  I  con- 
tinued my  breakfast. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards.  I  again  saw  my  future  conductor  before  me,  but 
this  time  he  was  loaded  with  two  tremendous  sticks,  four  pieces  of  iron  in  the 
form  of  crosses,  and  two  pairs  of  sandals  made  of  rope.  I  asked  him  if  he 
carried  all  these  things  for  ballast  ? 

"  Oh !  tilts  is  not  all,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  we  may  possibly  also  want  a 
hatchet.*' 

"  Bah !  what  for?  do  you  want  to  bring  back  a  faggot  with  you ?" 

"  Not  at  all,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  tumble  down  a  glacier,  and  if  no  recent 
snow  has  fallen  we  shall  have  to  make  holes  for  our  cramp-irons  to  obtain  a 
hold." 

I  began  to  entertain  serious  thoughts  of  postponing  my  expedition  to  the 
next  day,  but  the  fear  of  being  taken  for  a  coward  prevented  me,  and  the 
landlord  having  remarked  that  if  we  intended  to  be  back  the  same  night,  we 
must  bestir  ourselves,  I  got  up  from  table  at  once,  drank  to  a  happy  journey, 
put  on  the  rope  sandals,  and  started. 

Tiie  walk  was  at  first  a  pleasant  one,  for  the  road  was  not  too  rugsed.  Peter 
(that  was  the  name  of  my  guide)  gave  me  the  names  of  the  villages  and 
mountains,  and  bade  me  be  of  good  cheer  ;  but  as  we  approached  the  Cb^d^ 
Moines^  aud  I  saw  our  road  winding  three  thousand  feet  above  my  head,  at  an 
angle  that  is  usually  given  to  a  ladder,  I  compared  within  myself  the  point  of 
departure,  with  that  of  the  arrival,  the  motive  powers  with  what  there  was  to 
overcome,  and  I  obtained  as  a  result— we  shall  never  get  there ! 

"  Nonsense,**  said  Peter,  "  you  will  see  before  an  hour  is  over  that  we  are 
always  getting  there  !*' 

And  as  he  promised,  in  an  hour*s  time  we  arrived  at  the  splendid  forest  oi 
Gabas,  from  whence  timber  was  derived  in  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
hospital  was  before  us,  which  served  as  a  place  of  refiige,  in  times  of  storm,  to 
those  who  are  passing  into  Spain,  and  beyond  was  the  immense  and  frightful 
plain  of  Bius,  terminating  in  the  distance  in  tlie  monumental  rocks  of  Can- 
franc.  Without  stopping  to  describe  this  vast  solitude,  which  filled  my  mind 
with  dark  forebodings,  I  shall  lead  you  at  once  to  the  gorge  of  Labroussette. 

This  gorge  presents  an  imposing  contrast  to  the  plain  that  precedes  it.  It 
is  about  a  league  in  length,  and  is  clad  throughout  with  centenary  pines  and 
larches.  Every  one  of  these  trees  is  a  giant ;  it  has  been  essayed  to  transport 
them,  to  be  converted  into  masts,  but  the  difiiculty  is  so  great,  that  the  project 
was  of  necessity  abandoned ;  consequently  these  wild  tribes  grow  in  unre- 
stricted freedom,  sometimes  upon  the  side  of  rocks  that  have  no  vegetable 
earth ;  sometimes  upon  the  wreck  of  their  own  ancestors,  like  men  upon  the 
graves  of  their  fathers.  I  do  not  know  any  spectacle  that  is  so  productive  of 
melancholy  as  that  of  aged  forests  with  their  indistinct  noises ;  jrou  may 
imagine  then  the  sensation  which  such  produce  when  framed  in  amid  moun- 
tains. 
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My  guide,  who  was  not  like  myself  absorbed  io  poetical  oontemplations, 
suddenly  awoke  me  from  mv  dreams  by  remarking  tluit  there  still  remained  a 
good  bit  of  road  between  wnere  we  were  and  the  Pic.  Well,  let  us  walk  on, 
Peter— and  climbing  like  chamois,  helping  ourselves  with  our  bands,  our  feet, 
and  our  sticks,  we  arrived  at  the  plateau  of  Anoou,  where  my  courage  com- 

gletelv  failed  me.  To  say  the  tnith.  I  believed  myself  to  be  at  least  half  way, 
ut  when,  after  four  hours'  fatigue,  I  saw,  at  the  extremity  of  the  path  which 
we  were  following,  that  I  was  only  at  the  foot  of  the  peak,  and  I  saw  its 
summit  of  snow  and  rock  sparkling  like  a  sea  of  pearls,  at  least  three  thousand 
feet  nearer  to  the  skies,  I  sat  down  upon  the  ground  almost  resolved  not  to 
attempt  the  ascent.  Nevertheless,  when  I  hud  reposed  myself  a  little^  I 
allowed  Peter,  who  liad  been  using  all  his  eloquence  to  keep  my  spirits  up, 
once  more  to  tie  on  the  sandals,  and  taking  a  pull  at  a  gourd  whicn  be  had 
had  the  good  sense  to  provide  himself  witb^  we  started  onwards,  thinking  of 
that  passage  in  the  Scriptures  which  says  Bonum  vmmn  keiifictU  cor  komkas. 
The  more  I  continued  to  ascend  the  more  my  resolution  increased ;  for  we 
had  arrived  at  that  point  where  the  vast  panorama  of  mountains  began  to 
unfold  itself.  Up  to  this  period,  the  circle  of  our  vision  had  been  so  narrowed, 
that  the  most  gigantic  masses  lost  their  dimensions ;  but  now,  we  in  our  turn 
hovered  over  them  :  at  every  step  a  new  peak  disclosed  itself,  presenting  a 
new  form  ;  the  atmosphere  was  becoming  lighter,  and  imparted  elasticity  to 
the  lungs  ;  a  feeling  ot  voluptuous  enjoyment  pervaded  the  frame.  Nevertbe- 
ksB,  the  obstacles  were  far  from  being  overcome.  The  declivities  became  so 
steep,  and  fallen  masses  of  granite  so  encumbered  the  slopes,  that  we  every 
moment  ran  the  risk  of  mutually  crushing  one  another ;  it  was  necessary  to 
walk  abreast. 

Soon  a  light  whitish  zone  announced  to  us  the  region  where  the  snow  never 
melts. 

Peter  asked  me  if  I  wished  to  put  on  the  cramp-irons ;  I  answered  that 
I  could  walk  as  well  without  them :  and  we  advanced  upon  the  region  of  ice 
and  snow. 

We  bad  a  distance  of  about  sis  hundred  paces  to  traverse.  The  guide 
fathomed  with  his  stick ;  I  followed  him;  not  without  an  increased  puluition 
of  the  heart,  for  if  my  foot  had  slipped,  I  should  liave  gone  to  break  my  bead 
against  the  rocks  900  feet  below. 

We  were  twenty-five  minutes  in  crossing  the  glaciers  ;  after  which  we  reached 
the  compact  mass  of  argillaceous  schist  i^diich  forms  the  crest  of  the  peak,  that 
is  to  say,  we  breathed  at  an  altitude  of  about  18,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  was  one  of  those  visions  which  neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  give  expres- 
sion to,  and  which  nature  has  reserved  to  herself  to  offer  to  man,  like  die 
aurora  of  a  new  day,  or  the  immensity  of  the  ocean. 

To  the  south,  the  warm  air  of  Spain  played  with  its  pure  light  and  thousand 
undulations  around  the  Aragnes ;  to  the  north  the  Landes  stretched  out  like  a 
desert;  to  the  east  the  enchanted  towers  of  the  Marbore,  which  I  was  soon  to 
visit,  rose  up  between  the  Som  de  Soube  and  the  Badescure,  which  attains  an 
elevation  of  nearly  16,000  feet,  and  to  the  west,  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope, 
Bayonne  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  might  have  been  seen.  I  shall  never  forget 
this  moment. 

Nevertheless,  time  crept  on.  My  guide,  who  luid  witnessed  this  grand 
scene,  opened  his  mouth  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  me  fearful  that  he  would 
require  to  have  recourse  on  his  return  to  an  operator.  I  was  obliged  to 
descend  ;  but  on  contemplating  the  acclivity  that  sloped  away  before  us  like  a 
precipice,  I  involuntarily  shuddered  to  think  tiiat  a  first  false  step  would  most 
assuredly  secure  me  from  ever  making  another ;  and  as  reflections  of  this  de- 
scription are  not  always  diverting,  I  hesitated  a  moment  before  I  risked  the 
first  step. 

Peter  observed  my  hesitation.    *'  Are  vou  frightened,  sir?*  he  inquired. 

"  No ;  but  I  acknowledge  that  I  should  prefer  a  highway.** 
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"  Wh^  so?  the  road  before  you  is  as  good  as  the  one  from  Paris  to  Rome. 
Id  the  lirst  place,  there  are  fewer  thieves.** 

"  True,  but  there  are  a  great  many  more  stones.** 

"  Bah  !  in  three  hours  we  will  empty  a  bottle  by  the  fire-«ide." 

*'  I  will  promise  you  two  if  we  arrive  in  tolerable  condition.** 

•*  I  answer  for  you  on  my  head,  sir.** 

"  Thank  you,  1  am  more  frightened  for  my  legs.*' 

*'  In  that  case,  sir,  do  as  I  do,  and  you  are  saved.** 

And  saying  this,  Peter  inclined  himself  backwards,  stuck  his  two  heeb  vigo- 
rously into  the  schist,  which  broke  under  the  pressure,  and  giving,  with  the 
help  of  his  stick,  a  powerful  impulse  to  his  whole  bod^,  he  crossed  the  interval 
of  more  than  a  hundred  feet  like  an  arrow  or  a  living  avalanche.  He  only 
stopped  at  a  little  terrace,  which  would  scarcely  have  held  four  persons. 

*'  After  aU,*'  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  prepared  to  imitate  his  procc«dings,  and  to 
follow  him  by  the  same  mode  of  accelerated  travelliDg,  **  this  proceeding  has  a 
very  hap-hazard  appearance ;  but  it  is  perhaps  that  of  all  others  which  is  the 
least  dangerous.'* 

Three  hours  later,  Peter,  as  drunk  as  a  Parisian  after  a  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion of  wine,  or  as  an  Englishman  at  the  hustings,  was  seeking  for  a  support 
under  the  table  while  I  was  devouring  with  the  appetite  and  courage  of  a 
sportsman  what  there  was  upon  it,  and  at  the  same  time  complimenting  the 
landlord  of  the  £aux-chaudes  upon  the  beauty  of  his  country,  tne  goodness  of 
his  wine,  and  tlie  excellency  of  his  hifiteadetd^iiardy  as  our  good  friend  calls  the 
steaks  of  the  ibex. 

A  pilgrimage  to  Betharam,  a  chapel  on  the  mountain,  with  twelye 
stations,  presented  a  scene  of  a  different  description,  and  one  which  was 
highly  characteristic  of  the  low  state  of  humanity  in  the  country  of  Cre- 
tins and  Gagots.  The  priest  was  giving  to  each  of  the  afflicted,  who 
travelled  night  and  day  and  crowded  at  the  risk  of  suffocation  into  the 
little  marble  chapel,  a  consecrated  cross  to  kiss,  and  this  was  to  do  every 
thing.  M.  Jubinal  doubted  if  this  remedy  had  ever  proved  efficacious, 
but  he  sympathised  for  the  hearts  of  men  always  in  search  of  the  mys- 
terious and  the  marvellous.  The  cross  is  made  to  answer  various  purposes 
in  the  Pyrenees ;  at  the  village  of  St  Pe,  not  far  from  Lourdes,  wild 
pigeons  are  caught  as  they  pass  in  flights  across  the  mountains.  In 
effecting  the  passage  they  avoid  the  snow  and  ice  and  keep  to  the  lowpasses, 
nets  are  placed  in  their  way,  and  to  drive  the  birds  into  these,  »  cross 
painted  white  is  thrown  into  the  air,  and  the  pigeons  miraculously  fly 
into  the  nets.  "  It  is  probable,''  says  M.  Jubinfd,  "that  they  take  the 
cross  for  a  hawk  about  to  pounce  upon  them."  A  hundred  pigeons  are 
oflten  taken  in  this  manner  at  once. 

Near  Lourdes  there  are  many  remarkable  grottos.  Curiously  enough 
they  are  called  by  the  inhabitants  *<  Espeluts,"  which  M.  Jubinal  jusUy 
regards  as  identical  with  Spelunc»  as  Oule  is  with  OUa.  In  one  of  these 
heaps  human  bones  had  been  lately  discovered  mingled  with  those  of 
bears  and  other  animals.  "  What,"  inquires  M.  Jubinal,  "  must  we  deduce 
from  this  ?  The  most  aged  inhabitants  of  the  country  have  no  memory 
of  the  thing,  and  Cuvier  is  dead !"  Nothing,  but  that  the  deposits  in  the 
cave  are  not  anterior  to  the  existence  of  the  human  race,  but  belong 
to  recent  times.  Near  the  grottos  called  The  Great  Espulets  and  La 
Grotte  du  Loup,  which  are  decorated  vrith  cascades  in  their  exterior,  and 
with  bats,  stalactites,  and  mysterious  deptlis  in  the  interior,  ruins  of 
ancient  houses  and  fortifications  are  met  vrith,  which  the  inhabitants,  curi- 
ously enough,  trace  back  to  the  English,  probably  from  the  latter  having 
held  the  Castle  of  Lourdes  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
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Lourdes  is  the  key  to  the  thermal  waters  of  the  High  Pjrrenees.  The 
sugar-loaf  top  of  the  Mont  de  Soulom  which  separates  Luz  from  Cau- 
teretz  is  before  you,  and  narrow,  sterile,  rocky  passages  lead  the  way  to 
the  beautiful  valley  of  Argelez,  the  Tempo  ot  France — and  beautiful  it 
really  is,  with  its  rich  cultivation,  its  villages,  its  churches  and  various 
ruins,  among  which  especially  its  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Savin,  its 
old  tower  of  Vidalos,  built  by  Gentulle  III.,  Count  of  Bigorre,  and  its 
Byzantine  fort  of  Vieussac,  and  finaUy  its  two  gorges  leading  one  to  Luz, 
the  other  to  Cauteretz.  M.  Jubinal  saw  at  St.  Savin  the  comb  and  the 
cap  of  the  saint. 

'*  What  is  this?"  he  also  said  to  a  boy  who  acted  as  a  guide,  as  he  touched 
with  his  finger  a  square  stone  that  was  built  into  the  altar. 

'*  That,  sir,  is  the  sacred  stone.  Whoever  touches  it  commits  a  great 
sm. 

"  I  am  very  guilty,  then  ?*' 

"  Oh  no,  sir,  you  were  not  aware  that  it  was  a  fault ;  the  intention  does 
every  thing." 

*'  Not  so  bad,*'  siud  I ;  "they  bring  up  casuists  here,  perchance,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  learned  Benedictines." 

The  Gave,  or  river  of  Luz,  winds  so  that  it  has  to  be  crossed,  by  eleven 
different  bridges.  Some  of  these  bridges  are  carried  away  every  winter 
by  the  resistless  mountain  torrent,  but  perseverance  rebuilds  them  as  soon 
as  the  fine  season  sets  in.  As  usual,  one  of  them  is  called  the  Devil's 
Bridge,  but  that  common  cognomen  is  always  descriptive  of  something 
straugely  picturesque,  and  often  almost  super-human.  Issuing  from  the 
pass,  the  stranger  finds  himself  in  front  of  a  beautiful  green  isoceles 
triangle,  crowded  with  picturesque  villages,  everywhere  cultivated  by 
peasants  in  red  cloaks,  and  in  the  centre,  Luz,  with  its  old  Templar 
church,  its  Byzantine  hdtel-de-ville,  and  its  two  towers  of  Sainte  Marie 
du  Castel,  relics  of  the  middle  ages,  which  seem  to  welcome  you  from 
their  rocky  sites.  Above  all,  are  the  Pic  du  Midi,  Soulom,  and  other 
mountains,  piled  like  Ossa  on  Pelion,  and  between  them  the  great  glacier 
of  Neouvieille. 

LA  CHUTE  PE  OAVARNIE. 

Among  the  curiosities  in  the  Pyrenees,  not  even  excepting  the  re- 
nowned Br^e  de  Roland.  La  Chute  de  Gavamie  always  claims  a 
paramount  interest.  M.  Jubinal  started  by  the  gate  of  St  Sauveur  and 
the  Pas  de  TEchelle,  the  di£Bculties  and  horrors  of  the  latter  of  which 
have  been  tamed  down  by  industry  and  art,  but  where  a  surprise  no  less 
awaited  him.     This  was  a  national  air : — 

Las  ninas  de  Luz 
Son  mas  lindas 
Que  dc  Labazuz ; 

which  avers  that  the  g^rls  (ninas)  of  Luz  are  prettier  (lindas)  than  those 
of  Bareges  (Labazuz),  and  which  was  so  faithfully  repeated  by  an  echo, 
that  our  traveller  thought  for  a  moment  that  there  was  really  a  third 
person  present. 

As  I  proceeded  (says  M.  Jubinal),  I  suddenly  perceived  on  a  little  path, 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  which  ran  round  the  mountain  like  a  thread  round  a 
ball,  a  child  cutting  wood.  The  tree  which  he  was  engaged  upon  grew  with 
so  frightful  an  inclination,  that  it  only  required  that  a  branch  should  break  to 
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precipitate  the  unfortuoate  child  into  the  gulf  below.  My  exclamations 
caused  bim  to  raise  his  bead.  He  saw  that  I  was  terrified,  and,  to  re^assure  me 
(but  it  had  exactly  the  opposite  effect)  he  threw  his  faggot  on  his  shoulder, 
and  set  off*  along  tbe  steep,  nearly  vertical  slope,  at  a  pace  that  still  makes  me 
shudder.    It  was  casting  to  death,  a  defiance  of  a  hundred  to  one. 

The  picturesque  bridge  of  Sia  leads  the  way  to  a  formidable  pass,  by 
which  the  miniature  wood-clad  vale  of  Pragn^res  is  attained.  Next 
comes  the  defile  of  Sarre-de-Ben,  and  thea  the  yiUage  of  G^res.  Here^ 
detained  by  a  change  in  the  weather,  our  traveller  was  glad  to  take 
refuge  in  the  Oberge  du  Sirque  de  Gavamte^  a  rude  stone  hut,  with 
large  pieces  of  schist  for  a  roof.  Worse  than  all,  his  bxe  was  made  ta 
consist  of  a  soup  of  cabbage,  muze,  and  haricots,  the  garbure  of  the 
country ;  boiled  wild  spinage,  and  a  black  millet,  served  up  with  grease, 
which  the  natives  call  Moorish  millet  seed,  and  M.  Jubinal  sarrasin,  which 
come  pretty  nearly  to  the  same  thing.  Great,  however,  was  his  reward 
in  the  morning  for  his  privations  in  the  eveninc^,  which,  by-the-by, 
appear  to  have  been  considerably  soothed  by  a  akin-full  of  smuggled 
wine. 

Figure  to  yourself  something  a  tlioiisand  times  more  surprising  than  any 
^"ing  you  ever  saw  that  was  most  surprising ;  a  thousand  times  more  colossal 
^an  any  thing  you  ever  saw  that  was  most  colossal ;  a  thousand  tiroes  more 
heautiful  than  all  that  you  ever  saw  most  beautiful ;  a  thousand  times  more 
highly  finished,  more  majestic,  more  natural,  and  yet  more  resembling  a  work 
of  art^  than  all  that  you  will  ever  see  most  highly  Bnished,  most  majestic,  most 
natural,  and  most  resembling  a  work  of  art,  and  you  will  see  the  Cirque  de 
Gavarnie. 

I  sat  down  upon  a  stone,  on  the  sides  of  which  these  words  were  chiselled: 

"  Mane^Tha^  Buckets  tPAngauUme." 

What  changes  since  1828! 

From  it  I  contemplated  the  most  prodigious  vision  that  is  given  to  man  to 
see. 

Imagine  an  inclosure  in  the  shape  of  a  bucket  or  a  pot,  whence  the  natives 
call  it  la  grande  oule  (olla),  whose  semi-circle,  extenoing  upon  a  prodigious 
axis,  and  decorated  with  seventeen  waterfalls,  has  a  circuit  of  upwards  of  three 
thousand  yards  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  The  interior,  which  is  paved 
with  large  blocks  of  stone,  could  easily  contain  within  its  wsills  a  million  of 
men.  The  whole  base  of  this  cavity  is  filled  with  centenary  snows,  upon 
which  the  periwinkle  balances  its  litUe  blue  corolla.  Bridges  of  ice,  beneath 
which  tbe  torrents  that  have  hewn  them,  bellow  away,  open  before  you  like  so 
many  gul&  vomiting  forth  each  its  river,  while  above,  the  fog,  as  it  dissipates* 
still  veils  the  distant  summits,  but  allows  us  to  perceive  the  sun,  as  if  throu^ 
golden  fluid. 

This  wonderful  amphitheatre  of  rock  and  ice,  with  its  magnificent  falb 
of  water,  has,  however,  been  so  frequently  described  that  it  is  needless 
to  dilate  upon  it  here, — although  no  possiole  description  can  give  a  per- 
fect idea  of  the  original.  The  Chute  de  Gravamie  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  loftiest  waterfalls  in  the  world,  being  variously  estimated,  ac 
from  1200  to  1400  feet  in  altitude.  The  ked  vault  at  the  centre  of  the 
horse-shoe  is  the  object,  however,  which  generally  strikes  the  observer 
even  more  than  the  fall ;  it  is  not  like  some  of  the  vaults  of  perpetual 
ice  that  are  to  be  seen  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  and  beneath 
which  you  can  walk  in  safety  for  upwards  of  half  a  mile  ;  but  stall  it  is  a 
magnificent  object,  and  is  generally  in  the  summer  season  about  100  feet 
in  width,  50  to  60  in  height^  and  600  in  length. 
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THE  BKEACH  OP  BOLAHD. 

Tie  breach  tradilionallj  cut  in  the  moantains  by  the  sword  of  Roland, 
the  peak  from  whence  the  cascade  descends,  and  the  so-called  Cylinder—-* 
eldest  son  of  Mont  Perdu,  are  all  visible  from  the  Circus  of  Gavaroie ; 
the  first  2850  feet,  the  second  4176,  and  the  last  4464  feet  above  the 
obeerver.  The  ascent  to  the  Breach  of  Roland  is  effdcted  by  the  side  of 
the  drcos,  and  by  a  tortuous  staircase  hewn  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  most 
trying  to  the  nerves  of  the  lowlander.  This  portion  of  the  ascent  alone 
occupies  generally  two  hours,  then  there  are  two  hours  more  of  a  slippery 
green-sward,  leading  to  the  region  of  rhododendrons,  which  is  followed 
by  that  of  the  moraines,  or  outlying  debris  of  glaciers. 

At  first  we  walked  at  a  good  pace.  The  glacier  had  an  inclination  of  only 
eight  or  ten  degrees,  and  with  the  assistance  of  our  sticks  we  had  not  much  to 
fear ;  but  soon  the  slope  began  to  iDcrease.  It  became  necessary  to  follow  a 
zigzag  road,  and  to  stop  frequently  to  avoid  crevices.  I  then  saw  my  guide  halt, 
and  take  from  a  little  bag  that  he  carried,  two  pairs  of  cramp-irons,  and  a  very 
sharp  pike.  I  allowed  him  to  attach  the  former  to  my  feet,  the  latter  i)e  held 
in  his  hand,  and  we  continued  our  ascent.  We  had  not  advanced  a  hundred 
paces,  than,  little  accustomed  to  walk  with  irons,  my  feet  twisted.  I  fell. 
Luckily  I  found  myself  on  a  little  terrace,  sufficientlv  extensive  to  afford  me 
safety.  I  had  only  sliddeo  a  few  yards ;  but  this  accident,  added  to  the  history 
of  an  Englishman's  servant  who  had  been  carried  down  a  distance  of  400  feet, 
did  not  embolden  me,  I  assure  you.  Yet,  I  was  about  to  want  my  resolution 
more  than  ever.  In  fact,  the  only  road  that  offered  itself  to  us  was  on 
one  side  an  acclivity,  with  a  slope  of  about  sixtj^  degrees ;  on  the  other,  a 
fissure,  of  which  I  could  not  see  the  bottom,  and  in  the  centre  all  that  re- 
mained as  a  footing  was  a  kind  of  crest,  fifteen  indies  in  width,  and  which 
prolonged  itself  for  about  three  hundred  paces  distance  between  the  two 
precipices.  Tou  may  imagine  how  my  heart  throbbed.  It  took  us  an  hour 
to  get  over  this  difficulty.  But  at  the  end  of  it,  the  breach  which  had  been  for 
some  time  hidden  by  a  projecting  glacier,  began  to  re-appear  in  all  its  gigantic 
proportions.  I  already  felt  a  strong  wind  that  found  its  way  through  the  large 
opening,  and  blew  in  our  faces  the  warm  air  of  Aragon.  I  then  took  courage 
to  make  a  last  effort,  I  hastened  forward,  leapt  over  a  hole  four  feet  in  widUi, 
and  what  a  splendid  spectacle  presented  itself  to  my  eyes ! 

The  breach  of  Roland  is  about  a  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  the  side 
walls  which  separate  the  Vignemale  from  the  Mont  Perdu  rise  in  terraces 
of  500  feet  in  altitude.  The  breach  itself  opens  in  one  of  the  east  battle- 
ments of  the  Marbore.  From  hence  a  most  comprehensive  view  of  the 
province  of  Aragon  extending  to  the  valley  of  the  Ebro  is  obtained. 
To  M.  Jubinal's  excited  imagmation  the  prospect  embraced  the  kingdom 
of  Grenada,  but  that  was  evidently  a  prospect  confined  to  the  mind's 
eye.  The  Huerta  of  Saragossa  is  however  to  be  seen,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  telescope  the  dty  itself  appears  like  a  heap  of  rocks  lyins^  loosely  on 
a  ^stant  hill.  Upon  the  walls  of  the  breach,  M.  Jubinal  read  the  names 
of  "  Marie-Caroline  de  Naples,"  ''  Duchess  of  Berry,"  the  "  Duchess  of 
Regg^o"  and  suite,  (How  did  they  cross  the  crest  of  ice  fiflbeen  inches 
wide  ?)  and  in  a  grotto,  "Fiwf  j/tna,  el  rey  del  Aragon,  1811  ;"  and 
below,  "•/«!«  Amiel  aime  Marie,  1829."  "Man,"  says  M.  Jubinal, 
'^carries  his  passions  with  him  even  amidst  eternal  snows  and  ices  I" 

As  usual  the  descent  was  stall  more  difficult  and  more  fiightful  than 
ihe  ascent,  and  poor  M.  Jubmal's  trials  were  not  over  even  when  he  re- 
gained the  Cirque  de  Gavamie. 
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I  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  cascade  (he  relates),  from  whence  I  measured 
with  my  eve  the  heights  it  had  taken  me  four  hours  to  reach,  and  I  was  cross- 
ing over  the  bridge  of  ice  which  is  covered  in  the  winter  season,  as  is  all  the 
rest  of  the  Oule,  with  twenty  feet  of  snow,  when  I  heard  a  report  like  the 
discharge  of  a  dozen  pieces  of  ordnance.  I  lifted  my  head  up,  and  saw  some 
immense  fragments  ot  rock  which,  precipitated  like  shot  from  the  summit  of 
the  amphitheatre,  were  bounding  from  height  to  height,  and  coming  towards 
us  with  the  speed  of  so  many  bomb-shells.  Before  I  could  think  of  moving 
out  of  the  way  or  of  placing  myself  against  the  wallis  of  the  circus,  which  were 
not  above  thirty  paces  distant,  the  avalanche  of  stone  came  down,  describing 
a  frightful  parabola  in  the  air,  and  striking  the  ice  only  a  few  yards  from  where 
we  stood,  dispersed  innumerable  fragments  in  the  air  like  so  much  canister 
or  grape. 

I  looked  at  my  guide  :  he  was  recommending  his  soul  to  God — I  felt  that 
the  blood  was  curdling  in  my  veins — I  was  pale  as  death. 

We  did  not  speak  to  one  another  till  we  arrived  at  Gavamie. 

THE  CIRqUE  d'h£a8   AND   ITS   GROTTOS. 

To  reach  the  yalleys  of  H^  and  Estaube,  the  mountain  of  Goumelie  is 
passed,  where  the  granite  is  succeeded  by  limestone;  and  there  is  ailerwards 
less  detritus,  less  ruin,  and  more  verdure,  and  with  it  an  imaginary 
repose  and  tranquillity.  There  are  what  they  call  the  Cascades  de  pierre^ 
patch  of  rude  and  naked  limestone,  affecting  the  aspect  of  waves  of  the 
sea  ;  and  there  is  the  port  de  la  Canau,  one  of  the  passes  into  Spain, 
and  from  whence  the  Cirque  d*H6as  is  first  perceived,  less  romantic,  but 
upon  a  larger  scale  than  the  Cirque  de  Gavamie.  Two  sugar-loaf 
rocks  give  origin  to  one  extremity  of  the  circus  ;  an  enormous  truncated 
mountain,  called  la  tour  des  AiguiUanSy  forms  the  other  extremity,  leaving 
a  wall  between  of  nearly  six  miles  in  extent,  and  800  to  900  yards  in 
height  The  pic  de  Irumouse^  with  its  vast  glaciers  and  picturesque 
pinnacles,  rises  up  from  the  centre  of  the  circus,  while  in  front,  to  the 
right,  the  Tour  de  Lieusaube  attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  80io0  feet, 
and  to  the  left  are  the  ^'  two  sisters,"  charming  needles,  only  150  feet  in 
height  and  thirty  in  circumference.  That  nothing  may  be  wanting  to 
the  picture,  a  small  lake  occupies  the  concavity,  and  gives  origin  to  the 
gave  d*Heas. 

In  the  same  district  are  the  grottos  of  G^dres  and  of  Chaos.  The 
former  M.  Jubinal  describes  as  the  most  verdant,  the  most  fresh,  the 
most  shady  and  poetical  spot  that  can  be  imagined ;  the  aspect  is  delicious, 
the  fountams  charming,  the  light  sofbened  down — a  palace  for  Naiades — 
a  fairy  site !  "  Mount  Sinister,"  with  its  flanks  horribly  torn  ;  Saousa, 
with  acclivities  shaded  by  green  pines  ;  and  the  queen  oi  cascades,  that 
of  Arroudet,  have  to  be  passed  before  the  scene  of  convulsion  is  reached, 
which  is  called  by  the  natives  la  Peyrade,  or  Chaos.  In  the  midst  of 
these  gigantic  ruins  of  faUen  mountains,  the  footsteps  of  Roland's  horse 
are  also  pointed  out ;  marks  that  he  left  when  he  took  his  surprising 
leap  out  of  Spain  into  France.  Ariosto  makes  no  mention  of  this  tra- 
ditional lea;p.  The  Italian  poet  only  makes  of  the  Cirque  de  Gavamie 
the  seat  of  the  steel  prison  where  the  magician  AUant  held  le  donne  e  i 
cavalieri  prisoners,  and  the  scene  of  the  combat  which  the  beautiful 
Bradamante  engaged  in,  in  order  to  carry  off  her  beloved  Roger  from 
the  possession  of  the  terrible  Hippogrif. 

Che  una  ginmenta  genero  d'un  grlfo. 
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We  must  now  return  to  the  pass  of  Cauteretz,  which  runs  parallel 
with  that  of  Luz.  The  road  along  this  pass  is  so  narrow  that  spaces 
are  hewn  out  of  the  rock  at  intervals  for  vehicles  to  ahide  while  others 
pass  by.  Suddenly  the  gorge  widens  a  little,  and  you  see  in  the  dis- 
tance green  terraces  and  a  little  smoke,  indications  of  human  dwelling- 
houses.  Finally,  the  town  itself  comes  in  sight,  composed  of  one  street, 
and  that  almost  entirely  occupied  by  three  great  hotels,  built  of  marble ; 
yet  there  are  two  casinos,  a  billiiurd-tabley  caf6s,  and  fifteen  bathing- 
nouses,  add  to  which,  even  in  this  mountain-enclosed  space,  there  is  a 
park  with  delightful  walks. 


AByENTITBE  WITH   A  BEAR. 

At  Cauteretz  there  lives  a  certain  Michel  Py,  who  has  obtained  so 
much  distinction  by  killing  bears,  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  got  him 
pensioned  off  in  his  old  age  with  200  francs  a  year.  M.  Jubinal  relates 
the  following  characteristic  story  as  told  by  the  aged  bear-hunter 
himself  :— 

One  morning  I  started  alone  to  make  a  recognizance  in  the  pine-forests  of 
Idont-Th^avan,  five  or  six  leagues  from  here,  as  near  the  skies  as  possible.  It 
was  in  vam,  however,  that  I  ransacked  the  cover  in  which  I  was  accustomed  to 
find  my  game,  I  could  only  see  a  heap  of  leaves  and  fallen  branches,  but  not  a 
bit  of  bark  tliat  liad  been  gnawed,  and  still  less  one  of  those  brown  muzzles  from 
whidi  a  pair  of  red  eyes  shine  like  two  candles  in  tlie  hollow  of  a  pine-tree. 
I  carried  on  my  researches  from  the  break  of  day  till  four  o'clock  in  tlie  evening. 
I  had  perceived  footsteps  half-worn  out  upon  the  soil.  Another  would  have 
taken  Uiem  for  traces  of  bear ;  but,  by  smelling  them  and  touching  them  with 
my  tongue,  I  ascertained  that  there  had  only  been  ibex  and  wild-boar.  "  Well,** 
I  thought  at  last,  "  if  I  am  so  clever  in  finding  out  where  they  have  not  been, 
they  may  have  abo  been  equally  clever  in  finding  out  where  I  am.  Let  us  be 
off,  I  answer  for  it  they  shall  lose  nothing  by  it.  I  will  come  again  another 
ttme." 

At  the  moment  that  I  was  saying  this,  I  suddenly  heard  something  moving 
behind  me.  I  did  not  move  my  body,  I  only  turned  my  head  It  was  the  pret- 
tiest little  ibex  tliat  had  ever  passed  within  gun-shot.  I  was  going  to  let  it  go 
bv,  without  my  customary  salutation,  for  fear  of  frightening  the  bear  that  I 
was  searching  for,  when  the  following  idea  came  into  my  head  "  Since  the 
bear  is  playing  double  with  you,  why  should  you  not  try  and  be  as  cunning  as 
the  bfsar?^  No  sooner  said  than  done :  I  turned  rieht  about  with  my  gun ;  I 
took  my  aim  so  as  not  to  kill  it,  and  I  carried  off  nis  two  fore-legs.  I  then 
lan  up  to  the  animal,  and,  placing  it  on  my  shoulders,  walked  away  with  it  to 
a  pass  between  the  Vignemale  and  Mont  Ferrand,  which  the  bear  generally 
followed  at  night-time.  There  I  stopped,  and  having  tied  my  ibex,  with  a  rope 
round  its  neck,  to  a  piece  of  rock,  1  bade  it  good-bye  till  the  morning. 

That  night,  as  I  was  sawing  some  pieces  of  iron,  a  neighbour  dropped  in. 

"  Good  evening,  Michel.'* 

"  Good  evening,  neighbour.** 

"  Did  you  find  any  traces  of  bears  to-day?" 

*  No ;  but  I  expect  to  find  some  to-morrow  morning.  You  see  I  am  making 
preparations." 

*  Truly  so,  if  they  are  fond  of  sugar-plums,  they  must  be  satisfied  with 
those ;  they  are  large  enough  and  numerous  enough.  Michel,  do  you  know  I 
^old  like  to  go  witli  you  ^* 

"  Impossible,  neighbour.  I  have  no  objection  to  exposing  my  life,  but  not 
that  of  others." 
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"  Bahl  while  I  am  widi  700*  vhat  have  I  to  fear?  Besides,  you  know,  I  am 

not  a  bad  shot." 

**  Yes,  when  shooting  at  an  ibex,  but  bears!  Do  you  know  that  when  I  take 

my  aim,  I,  who  am  accustomed  to  look  at  them  in  the  fiice,  there  are  timea 

when  I  tremble!  Believe  me,  neighbour,  do  not  come.** 
^  Oh,  ves,  I  will.    To-morrow  morning  I  will  knock  at  your  window  at 

three  o'clock  ;  so  good  night.** 

The  next  morning  we  were  together  at  an  early  hour  at  the  pass  of  9iont 

Ferrand.    I  found  my  ibex  torn  to  pieces,  even  the  bones  were  devoured. 

The  bear  appeared  to  have  been  verv  hungry.    I  looked  upon  the  ground ; 

there  were  five  toes  well  marked,  and  by  tlieir  size  I  knew  they  belong^  to  an 

old  bear,  and  by  a  sliglit  interval  between  the  skin  and  the  nails,  that  it  was  a 

female.     It  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  direction  taken  by  the  animal  in 

the  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  snow  being  every  where  trampled  down, 

but  by  searching  at  a  distance  we  found  that  he  had  gone  into  Spain.     We 

followed  accordingly,  at  one  moment  on  the  snow,  on  the  next  on  rock  or  land. 

After  an  hour's  pursuit,  we  entered  upon  the  mer  de  glace  that  falls  from  the 
Vignemale,  and  advances,  filling  up  the  valleys,  for  a  distance  of  two  leagues, 

into  Aragon. 

^  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  seen  the  Vignemale?^ 

"  No,"  said  I, "  but  I  hope  to  do  so." 

"  In  that  case,  you  must  know  that  one  does  not  walk  there  quite  at  one's 

ease,  and  that  when  one  has  not  cramp-irons  it  b  devilish  hazardous  to  venture 

across  its  glaciers.* 

We  had  not  certainly  reason  to  dread  that  the  ice  would  break,  for  we  fol- 
lowed upon  tlie  traces  of  the  bear,  and  she  bad  taken  care  to  choose  her  road 
where  the  cn»t  was  solid;  but  this  road  kept  so  close  to  the  crevices,  that  at 
every  step  we  shuddered  over  some  fearful  abyss ;  at  last,  having  got  round  the 
Vignemale,  a  thing  that  had  never  before  been  accomplished,  we  arrired  at  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  pass  of  Cauteretz,  which  leads  towards  Pentacosau 
There,  at  the  entrance  of  a  pine* forest,  we  lost  the  trace.  I  cocked  my  gun, 
and  examined  the  priming,  my  neighbour  did  the  same,  and  we  entered  into 
the  thickest  part  of  the  wood,  wallung  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  paces  from  one 
another. 

We  had  scarcely  been  on  the  search  for  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
we  arrived  at  a  little  savannah,  or  glade.  My  neighbour  on  passing  to  the  right 
of  a  rock  that  stood  in  our  way,  while  I  passed  to  the  left,  perceived  at  a 
distance  of  twenty  paces  from  him,  a  kind  of  black  ball  that  began  to  move 
on  hearing  his  footsteps,  and  which  recognising  a  man,  suddenly  unrolled 
itself,  and  presented  to  his  astoni^ed  eves  the  Bgnre  of  an  enormous  bear, 
a  real  giant,  that  might  have  been  called  the  king  of  bears. 

My  neighbour  uttered  one  of  those  terrible  shrieks  which  has  no  ex* 
pression  in  any  language.  He  was  a  brave  fellow,  but  he  was  not  used  to  sudi 
sights.  Had  I  been  in  his  place,  I  should  not  have  spoken  a  word.  I  should 
have  taken  my  aim  witli  the  utmost  tranquillity,  and  have  stretched  the 
animal  dead  on  the  spot ;  but  it  cannot  be  helped,  every  one  does  not  possess 
the  same  self-command.  My  neighbour  accordingly  fired  without  aiming  at 
a  vital  part,  be  struck  the  bear  in  the  shoulder,  and  before  he  had  time  to 
lower  his  gun,  the  wounded  animal  uttering  a  friglitful  roar,  as  loud  as  a  clap 
of  thunder,  rose  upon  its  hind-legs,  and  opening  its  fore-legs  like  two  arms  of 
iron,  advanced  to  grind  his  enemy  within  their  grasp. 

At  that  moment,  I  was  getting  round  the  rock ;  when  I  perceived  the  bear ; 
she  was  already  raising  her  paw  upon  my  comrade,  who,  pale  and  stiff*  as  a 
statue,  only  awaited  the  amp  de  grace.  There  was  no  time  to  hesitate.  I 
knew  that  if  I  fired  at  the  animal  from  the  position  in  whidi  I  stood,  I 
could  only  hit  her  in  the  back,  that  I  could  not  kill  her,  and  that  she  would 
turn  round  upon  me,  still  I  could  not  see  a  Christian  devoured  before  my 
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«yes.  I  accordingly  took  mj  aim  at  the  middle  of  the  small  of  the  back, 
and  as  the  five  claws  of  the  bear  were  transfixing  the  flesh  of  my  neighbour, 
who  was  screaming  with  pain,  the  animal  itself  once  more  roared  out,  if 
possible  even  more  loudly  than  before,  and  throwing  itself  backwards  and 
bending  almost  double,  it  licked  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  new  wound  • 

**  Load  your  gun,*'  I  cried  to  my  comrade,  "  or  I  am  lost;*  and  I  set  the 
example  by  endeavouring  to  load  mine. 

I  had  not  had  time  to  measure  out  the  powder,  before  the  bear  came  down 
QpoQ  me  full  gallop,  and  he  whom  I  had  just  saved,  instead  of  helping  me,  ran 
away  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 

"if  I  get  out  of  this,"  I  shouted  after  him,  "you  shall  pay  for  your  pol- 
troonery !**  and  jumping  on  one  side,  I  avoided  the  first  rush  of  the  bear, 
while,  at  the  same  moment,  I  struck  her  with  all  my  force,  with  the  butt-end 
of  the  gun,  on  her  skull. 

The  animal,  only  rendered  more  furious,  turned  round,  assumed  an  upright 
posture  like  a  man,  tore  my  gun  from  my  hands  with  one  blow  from  its 
brawny  arm,  and  if  she  did  not  break  it,  wood  and  iron  alike,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  straw,  it  was  simply  because  she  had  a  more  important  object  in  view. 

I  saw  very  well  that,  if  I  once  fell  into  her  embraces,  it  was  all  over  with 
me.  I  drew  back  a  few  paces.  The  bear  advanced  upright,  and  aimed 
another  blow  of  its  claws  at  me,  which  I  avoided  by  another  spring  back- 
wards, but  which  catching  my  coat  by  the  collar  tore  it  downwards  to  the 
knee. 

It  now  became  a  combat,  iu  which  I  had  all  the  disadvantages,  for  I  was  not 
armed.  Happily,  I  was  full  of  activity,  and  I  kept  dodging  the  animal  round 
the  rock,  in  the  nope  that  she  might  become  exhausted. 

I  might  live  a  hundred  years,  and  I  should  still  remember  that  great  black 
phantom,  whose  muzzle,  shoulders,  and  body  were  tinged  with  red  blood  that 
flowed  down  like  a  flame,  and  who,  each  time  that  she  raised  her  hairy  foot  in 
the  air,  tore  from  me  in  its  descent  a  fragment  of  my  dress,  and  furrowed  my 
chest  witli  long  gashes  I 

At  last,  at  the  moment  when  she  was  making  an  effort  for  a  final  spring 
with  the  view  to  crush  me  in  her  descent,  her  back,  which  *4iad  been  severely 
injured  by  my  shot,  suddenly  gave  way  beneath  her,  her  legs  trembled,  and 
rolling  upon  one  side,  she  made  a  last  attempt  to  roll  upon  me,  and  involve  me 
in  her  death. 

You  may  easily  imagine  that  I  did  not  remain  idle.  I  picked  up  my  gun 
that  lay  upon  the  ground  in  a  gutter  of  blood,  and  after  having  loaded  it 
with  a  double  chaise,  putting  it  to  the  head  of  the  animal,  that  was  whining 
like  a  child,  I  blew  out  its  brains. 

That  done,  I  loaded  my  gun  again. 

*«  What  for?" 

"  To  administer  to  my  neighbour  the  same  correction  as  the  bear  had  re- 
ceiyed ;  and  I  promise  you,  if  had  got  a  shot  at  him,  my  hand  would  not  haye 
trembled.  Luckily  he  had  the  start  of  me,  and  I  was  not  able  to  overtake 
him.  He  has  since  gone  to  settle  in  Spain,  where  I  wbh  him  much  pleasure^ 
but  where  I  shall  not  go  to  seek  him." 

On  my  return  to  Cauteretz,  I  related  my  adventure  to  Prince  Talleyrand, 
who  gave  me  five  hundred  francs,  and  further  obtained  for  me  the  pension 
which  had  been  promised  me  ten  years  before. 

A8CKRT  OF  THE  VIONS1CAI.B. 

Lnagine  in  the  yast  dining-room  of  the  Hotel  Derrey,  an  assemblage 
of  nearly  a  hundred  men  of  all  ages,  who  make  the  four  services  of  the 
ordinary  disappear  like  a  wink  of  the  eye,  and  who  drink  and  talk  with 
equal  agility,  and  you  will  haye  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  persons  who  make 
op  the  Hst  of  inyahds  sojoumiog  at  Cauteretz. 
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It  was  amidst  such  a  group  that,  one  afternoon,  M.  Jubinal  declared 
his  wish  to  ascend  the  Vigneraale,  and  catered  for  volunteers.  Five  pre- 
sented themselves :  a  Monsieur  Henri,  invalid  by  choice ;  De  Plaster, 
painter ;  De  Beau  voir,  promenader ;  De  Burry,  conchyliologist ;  and 
Briant,  an  admirer  of  mountains.  A  guide  was  also  obtained,  and  three 
men  to  carry  provisions. 

The  next  morning  a  start  was  effected  with  some  difficulty — for 
there  is  an  especial  costume  for  these  ascents — by  the  Valde  ForeL 
The  pathway  led  by  the  side  of  a  mountain  stream,  to  the  grotto  of 
Mahourat,  where  is  a  sulphureous  spring.  Beyond  this  is  a  waterfall, 
formed  by  obstructions  that  have  fallen  into  the  valley,  and  the  road  is 
carried  over  crags  and  fallen  rocks,  often  difficult  to  climb.  Two  miles 
further  is  the  cascade  caUed  the  Pas  de  VOurs^  the  origin  of  wluch 
name  was  inquired  of  the  guide. 

"  Long  time  ago,  gentlemen,  a  very  Ions  time  ago,  a  dog  and  a  bear  met 
there  one  day.  You  see  the  path  is  not  wide"  (we  had  trembled  when  passing 
it,  the  path  is  scarcely  a  foot  in  width ).  *^  It  is  impossible  tliat  two  can  go  by  in 
opposite  directions.  Now  neither  of  the  two  travellers  would  make  way  for 
the  other.* 

"  What  did  they  do  then  ?" 

"  That  which  generally  happens  in  such  cases ;  they  took  one-another  by 
the  collar,  and  rolled  together  down  the  precipice." 

"  By  tliat  means  neither  then  obtained  pre-eminence  T* 

Beyond  the  cascade  of  Bouff(§,  the  next  in  succession,  the  pines  which 
hitherto  decorated  only  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  gradually  descended  from 
the  heights,  and  invaded  the  whole  extent  of  the  narrow  valley.  These 
woods  lead  the  way  to  where  a  first  bridge  traverses  the  river,  where  the 
traveller  has  to  ascend  the  rocks,  as  if  by  a  ladder  of  steps,  to  a  spot 
from  whence  he  jperceives  an  amphitheatre  of  rocks,  crowned  with  per- 
petual snows,  down  which  the  torrent  falls  in  successive  leaps,  and  amid 
which  is  a  bridge,  composed  of  the  trunks  of  three  pines  lud  horizontally, 
called  that  of  Spain ;  the  fall  itself  being  called  Saut  du  Ponty  and 
remarkable  among  the  numerous  cascades  in  these  dbtricts,  for  its 
picturesqueness. 

Recrossing  the  river  from  the  point  of  observation,  the  traveller  pro- 
ceeds in  the  direction  of  the  lake  of  Gaube,  along  a  hilly  and  picturesque 
country  diversified  by  centenary  pines.  The  aspect  of  that  cold,  dark, 
tranquil  lake,  embosomed  among  mountains,  filled  our  lively  travellers 
with  feelings  of  melancholy.  "  But,"  adds  M.  Jubinal,  '<  when  once  one 
has  accustomed  oneself  to  this  absolute  solitude,  that  one  has  habituated 
oneself  to  the  stem  silence  of  the  spot,  a  certain  inexpressible  feeling  of 
joy  is  experienced  at  being  thus  free  from  civilbation  and  its  constraints. 
There  is  in  those  lofty  walls  that  hem  you  in  on  all  sides,  and  whose 
magnitude  would  be  expected  to  crush  you  in  your  insigpiificance,  some- 
thing on  the  contrary  that  ennobles  the  neart,"  and  then  a  thought  which 
has  obtruded  itself  upon  every  one  once  or  more  in  their  life-time,  comes 
across  him — '^  Is  or  is  not  society  a  factitious  and  a  normal  condition  for 
man?" 

A  CATASTROPHE. 

As  the  party  were  wendin?  their  way  round  die  lake,  they  met  a 
young  Englishman  and  his  wife,  accompanied  by  four  porters  and  a  guide. 
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After  a  few  expressions  of  good  wishes  naturallj  interchaDged  on  meet- 
ing in  such  a  situation,  each  party  continued  its  route. 

Scarcely  (relates  M.  Jubinal)  had  we  got  a  third  of  the  way  round  the  lake, 
than  on  turning  to  the  left  we  perceived  the  young  man  in  the  boat  rowiue 
on  the  water.  At  the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes,  he  came  back  to  the  land 
and  persuaded  hts  wife  to  get  into  the  boat.  At  first,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  pre- 
sentiment, she  refused,  but  yielding  to  liis  solicitations,  we  saw  her  after  a  time 
get  into  the  boat. 

All  went  on  well  at  first,  for  the  young  man  appeared  to  be  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  oais,  and  he  guided  the  frail  embarkation  with  great  skill.  He  even 
amused  himself  by  imparting  an  oscillator}'  movement  to  the  boat,  and  then 
laughing  at  the  terror  of  his  young  wife.  Suddenly,  when  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  lake,  he  stopped,  and  appeared  to  wish  to  sound  the  depth ;  but  think- 
ing to  touch  the  ground  with  the  end  of  his  oar,  he  lowered  himself  too  hastily. 
The  weight  of  his  head  and  the  want  of  an  obstacle  caused  him  to  fall  over 
and  he  disappeared. 

Those  who  were  looking  on  saw  at  the  most  a  few  undulations  on  the  surface 
of  that  still  lake ;  it  at  once  swallowed  up  its  victim,  and  regained  its  deathlike 
calmness. 

But  the  young  woman,  who  had  remained  for  a  moment  without  force,  and 
without  voice,  fixed  to  the  seat,  with  her  eye  upon  the  water  that  was  closing 
up,  became,  upon  recovering  her  faculties,  suddenly  sensible  of  all  the  horror 
of  her  position,  and  she  began  running  from  one  end  of  the  boat  to  the  other, 
endeavouring  to  catch  the  slightest  movement  upon  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
she  called  aloud,  she  shrieked,  she  thrust  her  arms  into  the  water  all  round, 
hoping  to  feel  something.     Vain  hope ;  the  abyss  retained  its  prey. 

Then  a  fatal  idea  crossed  her  brain  like  lightning  :  she  raised  herself  up, 
cast  a  last  look  towards  the  land  and  towards  Heaven,  and  throwing  herself 
into  the  lake,  she  in  her  turn  disappeared. 

All  this  took  place  with  the  quickness  of  thought,  in  less  time  than  1  take 
to  relate  it !— a  fall !— some  shrieks,  more  shrieks,  a  second  fall,  and  nothing 
remained !  Let  the  emotion  of  those  who  stood  spectators  of  this  horrible 
dnma  be  imagined  I  All  my  life  time  1  shall  be  haunted  by  that  terrible 
shriek  of  despair. 

But  in  a  few  seconds  we  were  destined  to  witness  what  was  still  worse.  The 
joung  woman,  brought  to  the  surface  by  her  clothes  and  moved  by  the  natural 
instinct  of  preservation,  began  to  utter  cries  in  which  it  was  easy  to  feel  an  exist- 
ence was  at  stake ;  but  out  of  our  party  of  twelve,  not  one  of  us  knew  how  to 
swim.  The  lake  was  also  a  league  in  width,  and  its  waters  were  icy  cold.  We 
all  wept. 

The  young  woman  made  several  attempts  to  seize  the  boat,  but  with- 
out success.  The  spectators  also  made  some  equally  vain  endeavours  to 
construct  a  raft  to  go  to  her  assistance.  There  was  naturally  no  chance 
for  such  forlorn  help.  She  perished,  and  her  body  floated  on  the  beach 
three  hours  afterwards ;  that  of  her  husband  was  not  discovered  till  twenty- 
two  days  afterwards.  *'  Both  young,  hoth  handsome,  hoth  rich,  and  only 
recently  united,  to  come  and  perish  thus  at  a  distance  irom  their  family, 
More  strangers,  when  life  lay  before  them  full  of  promise  of  happiness." 
M.  Jubinal  justly  remarks,  ''  what  a  destiny  !  We  remained  stupified, 
mcapable  of  movmg  from  this  fatal  lake." 

Happy,  thoughtless  Gauls !  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  chaunt  of  a 
nnuggler  anent  three  doves,  a  king  in  a  hut  all  covered  with  flowers,  and 
&  queen  in  another  aU  covered  with  loves,  sufficed  to  efiBsuse  all  memory 
of  the  unfortunate  young  Englbh  couple.     The  incident,  however,  made 
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it  duflk  ere  ihey  arrived  at  the  £J1  of  Resplmnas,  where  fliey  were  obliged 
to  seek  refuge  for  the  night  under  a  hut  consisting  of  four  hgB  of  pins^ 
supporting  a  roof  of  dry  herbs  and  leaves,  with  masses  of  rock  and  stone 
for  walls,  and  the  soil  for  a  floor. 

The  next  morning  an  hour's  toil  brought  the  party  in  sight  of  the 
glaciers.  The  road  Uy  along  the  flank  of  the  Poey-Mourou,  or  the 
<(  black  peak/'  furrowed  with  belts  of  broken  ice.  After  having  oontmued 
to  ascend  for  eight  hours,  the  party  reached  the  crest  of  Mont  Fenrand, 
which  constitutes  the  base  of  the  little  Vignemale  (via  Mala)  not  a  cloud 
obstructed  the  view,  nothing  but  stem  peaks  and  pinnacles  robed  in  white 
surrounded  them.  Another  bourns  lalxmr  brought  them  to  the  highest 
attainable  point  of  the  mountain,  the  crest  of  one  of  the  twin  summits. 
They  were  then  at  an  elevation  of  about  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
chaos  in  aU  its  horrors  lay  beneath  them.  The  sea  of  ice  which  had  its 
sources  above  their  heads,  filled  up  the  whole  region  between  them,  the 
Hont  Ferrand,  the  Cerbellona,  and  all  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  de- 
scending upon  the  Spanish  territory  advanced  into  Aragon  beyond  the 
field  of  vision.  Innumerable  peaks,  domes,  and  crests  of  nameless  moun- 
tains filled  up  the  space  between  them  and  the  summits  of  the  Pic  du 
Midi,  of  the  Breach  of  Roland,  and  the  glacier  of  Neouvieille,  all  visible 
firom  the  same  point.  A  cloud  in  the  hoiizon,  however,  soon  made  the 
guide  insist  upon  a  hurried  descent,  and  to  use  M.  Jubinal's  expression, 
the  party  arrived  the  same  evening  at  Gavamie,  wdl  wearied  and  *^  soaked 
like  college  wine." 

And  with  this  ascent  we  shall  end  this  month,  premising  that  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Perdu,  1 1,182  feet,  has  never  yet  been  attained,  and  that 
according  to  M.  Jubinal,  whom  we  may  yet  follow  in  his  excursions  to 
Bareges,  and  in  an  ascent  of  the  Malaaetta,  and  the  Canigou  moun- 
tains, the  ascent  of  the  Pimene,  much  less  lofty  than  its  more 
celebrated  neighbours,  and  of  much  easier  and  safer  approach,  is  the  one 
which  best  rewards  the  traveller  by  the  prospect  obtained  from  its 
summit  The  Maladetta,  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Pyrenees,  is,  according 
to  Vidal  and  Beboul,  1 1,436  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  Cylinder  of  Mar- 
bore  11,067;  theVi^emale  11,014,  or  4700  feet  lower  than  Mont 
Blanc,  and  131  feet  higher  than  Mount  Etna.  The  peak  of  X6ouvieille^ 
according  to  de  Zach,  attains  an  elevation  of  10,343  feet ;  or,  according 
to  Vidal  and  Beboul,  of  10, 150  feet.  The  Br^che  de  Roland,  according 
to  the  hitter  authorities,  9868  feet,  the  peak  of  Heas  9747,  and  the 
Canigou,  in  Rousillon,  9160.  The  highest  inhabited  spot  in  the  Pyre- 
nees is  the  town  of  Marbore,  9977  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  inferior 
limit  of  constant  congelation  on  the  same  chain  of  mountains  is,  accord- 
ing to  De  Humboldt,  8960  feet ;  on  the  Alps  8768  feet  on  the  south 
side,  9267  on  the  north  side.  In  the  warmer  latitudes  of  the  Sieira 
Nevada  or  Granada  it  is»  according  to  Roxas,  9161  feet. 
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A  VISIT  TO   THE   BATTLE-FIELDS   OF   CRESSY  AND 
AGINCOURT. 

Ur  LETTKBS  ADDRESSED  TO  U.  P.  SMITH,  ESQ. 

By  H.  L  Long,  Esq. 
LETTER  IV. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  Aug^t,  in  our  latitudes,  the  sun 
sets  ahout  seyen  o'clock,  and  twilight  ceases  soon  after  nine.  There  could 
have  been  no  moonlight  to  prolong  the  slaughter.  The  battle  ended  about 
the  hour  of  yespers ;  just  at  its  conclusion,  Philip,  who  was  in  the  rear 
guard,  inquiring  how  the  combat  was  going  on,  was  answered  by  John  of 
Hainault,  that  his  armj  was  totally  beaten«  and  that  all  was  lost — we  are 
told  that  in  an  aeony  of  desperation  and  fury  "  il  poussa  son  cheval  des 
^peions  pour  la  lancer  dans  le  mel6e ;"  but  the  advice,  entreaties,  and 
main  force  of  Hunault^  Montmorency,  and  some  few  others  who  were  left 
near  his  person,  succeeded  in  withdrawing  him  from  the  conflict  His 
conduct  reminds  us  of  other  instances,  when  sovereigns  have  been  driven 
to  distraction  at  the  fortune  of  the  day  declaring  against  them. 

Napoleon  at  Waterloo  "  decide  k  mourir,  il  pousse  son  cheval  pour  le 
fidre  entrer  dans  les  rangs.  '  Ah  !  sire,  s*^criele  Mar6chal  Soult,  en  sai- 
sissant  la  bride,  les  ennemis  ne  sont-ils  pas  d^j^  assez  heureuz*'  Napo- 
1^  resiste,  le  mar^chal  et  les  g^eraux  redoublent  d'efforts,  et  porvien- 
nent  k  Tentrainer  eur  la  route  de  genape." — (Vaulabelle.)  But  the  battle 
of  Bannockbum  must  have  been  as  fresh  in  the  minds  of  most  of  the 
combatants  at  Cressy,  as  is  that  of  Waterloo  to  those  of  the  present  gene- 
radon,  and  at  Bannockbum,  by  the  caprice  of  fortune,  the  father  himself 
of  the  now  victorious  Edward,  had  been  placed  in  the  identical  position 
of  the  French  monarch. 

Oh  !  give  their  hapless  pirince  his  due — 
In  vain  the  royal  Edward  threw 

His  person  'mid  the  spears — 
Cried  **  fight,"  to  terror  and  despaur, 
B&enac'd,  and  wept,  and  tore  his  hair. 

And  cors'd  their  caitiff  fears, 
lill  Pembroke  tum'd  hia  bridle-rein« 
And  forc'd  him  from  the  fatal  plain. 

Edward  IL  fled  to  the  castle  of  Stirling  for  a  short  halt,  and  Philip, 
on  quitting  his  £atal  plain,  took  the  road  to  that  of  Labroye. 

IX>  you  remember  with  what  eagerness  we  sought  for  the  broken  flint  ar- 
row heads  of  the  Persian  archers  on  the  barrow  of  the  Greeks  at  Marathon? 
sod  how  successfully  our  search  was  rewarded  ?  Not  with  less  alacrity, 
hot  with  no  such  good  luck,  did  I  inquire  at  Cressv  for  some  relic  of  the 
battle;  nothing  whatever  could  even  be  heard  of  as  having  ever  been 
blown  toexist»  until  a  shepherd,  feeding  his  flock  near  the  cross  of  the  King 
of  Bohttuia,  told  me  he  believed  that  M.  Payard,  of  Estr^  was  pos- 
sessed of  some  object  which  had  been  discovered  upon  the  field.^  To 
M.  Payard  I  accordingly  went — he  is  an  agriculturist,  on  rather  a  * 
scaler  and  uses  a  portion  at  least  of  the  soil  of  the  field  of  battle  in 
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Yallee  des  Clercs.  Madame  Payard  only  was  at  home,  and  not  be- 
ing much  acquainted  with  such  matters,  she  referred  me  to  her  uncle, 
in  an  adjoining  house.  Here  the  scent  g^w  hot,  and  our  expectations 
rose  proportionably.  The  venerable  old  ^ntleman  to  whom  I  was  intro- 
duced, assured  me  that  such  an  object  had  existed,  that  he  belieyed  it 
still  existed — that  it  could  not  be  considered  as  lost — but  alas !  that  it 
was,  if  anywhere,  in  some  granary  among  a  quantity  of  other  things, 
and  for  the  moment  inaccessible.  He  described  it  as  a  sort  of  small  cir- 
clet of  bronze,  surmounted  with  what  appeared  to  be  four  fleurs-de-lys. 
He  imagined  it  might  have  been  the  socket  of  a  standard ;  others  had 
been  found  with  it,  and  had  excited  considerable  attention,  but  he  knew 
not  what  had  become  of  them.  He  mentioned  also  the  discovery  of  a 
skeleton  upon  the  plain,  which  had  evidently  been  interred  with  more  than 
common  care  ;  it  was  by  itself,  and  extended  at  full  length,  with  its  limbs 
disposed  with  a  due  regard  to  funereal  arrangement,  betokening  the  remuns 
of  some  person  of  sufficient  distinction  to  be  honoured  with  a  sepulture 
apart  from  the  fosses  which  had  received  indiscriminately  the  humbler 
victims  of  the  day. 

This  old  gentleman  alluded  to  the  cannon  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
1][ie  Journal  des  Dehats  in  November,  1841,  noticed  "  Un  des  canons 
tres  curieux  dont  les  Anglais  6rent  usage  ^  Cr6cy,  et  qui  etait  conserve  ^ 
la  Tour  de  Londres,  fut  retrouve  presqu'  entier  parmi  les  decombres, 
apr^s  Tencendiede  cette  tour  en  1841."  I  strongly  urged  upon  him  the 
preservation  of  his  bronze  relic,  if  it  could  be  ever  recovered.  Nothing, 
in  fact,  at  all  coeval  with  the  battle  remains  at  Cressy,  if  we  except  the 
windmill  at  Edward's  position,  and  the  monumental  cross  of  the  King  of 
Bohemia ;  which  two  landmarks,  at  an  interval  of  about  2000  paces,  serve 
admirably  to  demonstrate  the  limits  of  the  scene  of  action.  This  cross  of 
John  of  Luxemburg,  I  firmly  believe  to  be  genuine,  and  to  have  been  erected 
within  a  short  period  of  his  glorious  death.  We  did  not  fail  to  visit  and  exa- 
mine it.  It  stands  upon  a  square  base  by  the  side  of  the  road  which  wit- 
nessed the  advance  of  the  French  army,  and  it  has  recently  been  restored 
to  the  pedestal  from  which  it  had  fallen,  at  the  expense  of  some 
amateur,  who  deserves  well  at  the  bonds  of  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  ancient  memorials.  Tradition  says,  indeed,  that  it 
originally  stood  some  five-and-twenty  paces  further  in  the  field,  and  that 
the  occupier  of  the  soil,  upon  finding  it  constantly  interfering  with  the 
cultivation,  removed  it  to  its  present  position.  This  simple  stone,  in  its 
lonely  situation  among  the  open  fields,  the  record  of  a  great  and  affecting 
event,  covered  with  its  sombre  lichen,  and  fortunately  quite  free  from  the 
chippings  of  relic-hunters,  perhaps  from  lack  of  visitors,  produces  some- 
what of  a  melancholy  impression — not  diminished  by  its  appearing  to  be 
the  nightly  haunt  of  the  screech-owl,  as  I  discovered  by  observing  a  dis- 
gorged pellet  of  that  bird  deposited  on  the  summit.  We  would  not  so 
much  as  detach  a  morsel  of  its  venerable  lichen  to  get  an  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  stone,  but  as  well  as  I  could  make  out  it  seemed  to  be 
the  calcareous  travertino,  of  which  masses  are  seen  in  the  Roman  Pharos 
in  Dover  Castle,  and  of  which  many  pieces,  probably  re-used  from  former 
Roman  buildings,  were  brought  to  light  in  excavating  the  foundations  of 
the  Priory  church  at  Dover.  I  am  at  present  ignorant  of  the  quarry 
where  this  peculiar  stone  could  have  been  obtained — but  it  seems  to  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Romans  sufficiently  to  have  induced  them  to 
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bniig  it  oyer  for  their  buildings  in  Britain,  as  we  did,  and  do  now  again 
import  that  of  Caen.  Brave  old  John  of  Luxemburg !  of  all  the  bold 
spirits  who  bequeathed  their  bodies  to  the  field  of  Cressy,  disdaining  to 
inhabit  them  in  defeat  and  disgrace,  his  was  the  most  gallant,  and  its 
departure  the  most  romantic.  The  blind  old  monarch  at  the  close  of 
the  day  ordered  Le  Moine  de  Bas^le  to  take  the  bridle  of  his  horse  and 
lead  him  into  the  fray,  so  that  he  might  strike  one  stroke  with  his 
sword.  Basele  obeyed,  and  they  both  fell,  together  with  his  squires 
Henry  de  Rosenberg  and  John  of  Leuestenberg.  On  the  morrow  of 
the  battle  they  were  found  lying  on  the  field,  with  their  horses  tied  all 
firmly  together.  The  well  known  anecdote  of  the  ''  prince's  plume'*  is 
thus  narrated  by  M.  Louandre, — "  Le  monarque  Anglais,  ne  se  reserra 
des  riches  d^ponilles  du  Prince  Allemand  qui  deux  (trois  ?)  plumes 
d'autniche,  nouses  avec  une  tresse  dor,  qui  surmontait  son  casque,  et  la 
devise  tudesque  ich  dien  (je  sers)  qu  on  y  avut  g^v^e.  Edouurd  donna 
ce  panache  h  son  fils  pour  le  recompenser  des  exploits  de  la  veille.  Lea 
suocesseurs  du  Prince  de  Galles,  en  memoire  de  oette  g^nde  joumee, 
ont  toujours  conserv6  les  plumes  et  la  devise,  et  en  decorent  leurs 
armoiries."  The  same  authority  informs  us  that  the  remains  of  the 
Kmg  of  Bohemia  were  deposited  in  a  chapel  of  the  Abbey  of  Valloires, 
where  as  lately  as  in  the  last  century  the  following  inscription  was 
visible:— 

L'an  mil  quarante-six  trois  cents, 

Comme  la  chromque  tes-moigne, 

Fat  apport^  et  mis  c^ans 

Jean  Luxembourg,  roi  de  Behaigne. 

This,  however,  does  not  accord  with  the  Amiens'  MS.  which  buries 
him  at  Maintem^,  nor  with  what  I  have  read  in  <<  Bertholet's  History  of 
Luxemburg."  It  is  there  stated  that  John,  by  lus  wiU,  had  ordered  his 
body  to  be  interred  in  the  Abbey  of  Clairefontaine — but  it  was  destined 
to  be  as  disturbed  in  death  as  it  had  been  during  his  adventurous  life. 
The  monks  of  Yalloires  might  have  prided  themselves  on  possessing  his 
remains.  Cressy  Grange  was  an  estate  belonging  to  their  monastery, 
and  there  Edward  placed  many  of  the  wounded,  entrusting  them  to  the 
skill  in  leechcraft  of  the  holy  fathers.  It  is,  also,  certain,  that  to  the 
pious  hands  of  the  same  reverend  fraternity  were  committed  for  inter- 
ment the  bodies  of  the  most  illusl^ous  of  the  slain.  If  John  of  Luxem- 
burg was  one  of  them,  he  did  not  long  repose  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Abl«y  of  Yalloires.  The  *'  History  of  Luxemburg**  states  that  Edward 
kimself  caused  the  remains  to  be  transported  to  Luxemburg— whether 
or  not  that  was  the  case,  it  is  certain  they  were  transferred  to  that  capi- 
tal, and  buried  in  the  church  of  Munster;  on  the  destruction  of  that  mo- 
luutery  in  1642,  the  remains  were  removed  to  the  Cordeliers,  and  there 
kept  carelessly  in  a  wooden  chest.  In  1572,  the  Abbey  of  Munster  was 
rebuilt,  and  tne  body  of  John,  replaced  in  its  church,  found  rest  for  a 
time  in  a  superb  mausoleum  erected  by  the  Archduke  Albert,  and  in-* 
Bcribed  with  this  epitaph  : — 

Johannes  Bex  BohemiiB 

Comes  Luxemburgensis 

Henrici  YII.  Imperatoris  Filius 

Caroli  lY.  Imperatoris  Pater 

Wenoesliu  et  Sigismandi  Imperatorum  avus 

Princeps  animo  maximus 
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Sed  nno  oofporis  Titis  infdicior,  qnod  cecns : 

In  Biitannos  auxilia  pro  Rege  afflni  duoens 

Frslio  Cressiano  oecidit. 

Acie  disrapti,  rebnsque  desperatis  in  yictores  imut, 

£t  cum  non  rideret  hostem,  periit, 

Non  pngnando  tantiim,  sed  oocombendo 

Fortis. 

Clo  CCC  XLVI.    IX  Kalend.  Septemb. 

Tantnm  Heroem 

Jaoere  sine  Epitaphlo 

Magnnfl  Belgarum  Princeps  Albertns 

non  passoB, 

liberalitate  et  manificientift  enft 

Monnmentnm  hoc  fieri  curavit, 

Et  iniqiUB  sortis,  et  invictae  Tirtutis  memoriam 

«£teTnitati  commendavit. 

Clo  LD  GXnL 

This  eternity  was  of  very  brief  daration — a  spell  hung  orer  the  ashes  of 
the  hero,  and  war  again  brought  him  to  the  surface,  rousing  him  from  his 
repose  as  if  he  had  been  only  sleefHug.  When  the  French  laid  siege  to 
I^em^uig  in  1684,  the  Prince  de  Chimay,  the  governor,  caused  the 
lower  town  to  be  burnt,  to  deprive  them  of  all  means  of  retreat.  The 
diurch  of  Munster  was  then  destroved,  and  with  it  the  magnificent  mau- 
ideum  of  John  of  Luxemburg,  which  had  been  erected  at  the  cost  of 
17,Q00  florins.  The  body  was  saved,  and  deposited  in  the  refugium  of  the 
abbey  until  the  restoration  of  the  monastery,  when  it  was  again  inhumed 
in  the  church  behind  the  high  altar.  Rumet  reports  that  the  armorial 
bearings  of  fifty  cavaliers,  who  perished  with  him  at  Cressy,  were  to  be 
seen  around  his  tomb  ;  but  his  vicissitudes  were  by  no  means  at  an  end. 
Daring  the  profanations  of  the  French  revolution  the  sacred  relies  of  the 
King  of  Bohemia  did  not  escape ;  they  were  torn  a  fourth  time  from  the 
sepulchre,  and  found  their  way  to  MetUock,  near  Treves,  where  they  were 
preserved  in  the  curiosity-cabinet  of  a  rich  manu&cturer  of  earthenware, 
M.  Boek-Buchman,  the  &ther  of  Madame  Nothomb,  wife  of  the  distin- 
guished Belgian  statesman  ;  nor  is  this  all, — the  last  account  of  these 
resdesB  '^restes,"  is  to  be  extracted  from  La  Presse  of  the  27th  of  July, 
1844.  **  Les  Testes  de  Jean  de  Boh^me  sent  aujourd*hui  dans  le  palais  an 
roi  de  Prusse,  sur  les  bords  du  Saar,  en  attendant  que  la  ville  de  Luxem- 
bourg hd  ait  61eve  im  monument  digne  de  son  aventnreux  heroism." 
This  is,  indeed  a  formidable  episode  with  which  I  have  indulged  you,  bat 
having  collected  from  various  sources  a  tolerably  connected  accoant  of  all 
the  post-mortem  adventures  of  this  remarkable  hero,  I  thought  them 
too  curious  to  be  omitted.  The  purple  of  three  kings  exalted  the  g^oiy 
of  the  standards  of  Philip.  The  king  of  the  island  of  Majorca,  even  in 
the  most  prosperous  circumstances,  does  not  seem  likely  to  have  been  a 
sovereign  of  a  very  extended  sway.  Whatever  were  his  dominions  he 
had  been  expelled  from  them,  and  dethroned  by  Dom  Pedro,  king  of 
Aragon.  Having  littie  to  loose  he  might  as  well  have  sought  for  **  six 
feet  of  French  soil"  and  died,  Hke  John,  the  death  of  a  hero ;  he  appears 
to  have  escaped,  as  well  as  Charles  of  Bohemia,  John's  son,  the  lang  of 
the  Romans  elect,  and  already  designated  by  the  royal  tide.  Froissart 
seems  to  speak  rather  contemptuously  of  faun  ;  ''  the  Lord  Charles  of 
Bohemia  departed,  and  I  do  not  well  know  what  road  he  took.*'  Other 
accounts  de^be  him  as  having  been  dangeroasly  wounded. 

Among  the  mutabilities  of  &  ^  gnsfes  pindpom  amidtise  et  ire,**  we 
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find  an  ingtance  in  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  John's  grandson.  He  quitted 
the  French  party,  and  despite  the  enmity  of  their  grandsires,  he  and 
Hany  the  FiSfth  of  EngUnd  became  allies.  It  is  true  that  Duke  Hum- 
phrey dF  Gkmcester,  the  king's  brother,  and  others,  rushed  with  drawn 
swoids  into  the  water  at  Dover,  and  declared  ^  if  he  came  to  enter  as  an 
emperar  into  a  land  claimed  to  be  under  his  empire,  then  were  they  ready 
to  resist  htm;"  they  seemed  to  have  bad  some  vague  apprehension  of  the 
ekims  dF  the  suooessors  of  the  Caesars  to  nniversal  dominion.  But  this 
msttef  was  satisfactorily  adjusted,  and  Sigismund,  an  honoured  guest  at 
Wmdaor,  was  invested  with  the  order  of  the  garter :  the  very  order,  ac* 
cording  to  some  authorities,  which  was  instituted  to  commemorate  the 
victory  where  his  grandfather  had  fallen. 

M.  Lonandre  is  one  of  those  who  refers  the  origin  of  this  glorious 
kmghthood  to  the  triumph  of  Cressy  ; — *<  Un  fait  important,*'  he  says, 
"  et  la  creation  de  I'Orare  de  la  Jarretti^re  institu6  par  Edouard  an  com* 
awneement  de  1349,  k  Windsor,  dans  TEglise  de  St.  George,  en  comm^ 
moration  de  son  etonnant  triomphe,  et  pour  recompenser  ceux  de  ses 
offiders  qai  Tavait  le  mieux  seconde.  Le  heros  de  Cressy  manifesto 
dairement  le  but  de  sa  fondation  en  prenant  pour  insigne  une  Jarretti^re, 
dont  il  avait  donn^  le  mot,  gallois  garter  mot  de  ralliement  le  jour  de  la 
batailie.  L'opinion  que  ce  &t  la  Comtesse  de  Salisbury  qui  donna  nais* 
SBDoe  &  eette  oidre  o^l^bre  n'est  appuy^e  sur  aucune  autorit6  ancienne,  et 
tons  les  historiens  Anglais  eux-memes  la  reponssent  comme  un  conte 
vulgaiie." 

Charles,  Duke  d'Alen^on,  whose  insensate  attack  upon  lus  unfortunate 
Genoese  was  a  prominent  cause  of  his  disasters,  was  one  of  the  slain  ; 
his  body  was  sent  to  Amiens ;  that  of  the  Count  of  Flanders  was  buried 
with  tluwe  of  many  other  victims  in  the  church  of  Cressy,  and  Edward 
idmself  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  attended  the  ceremony  with  great  state. 
The  Comte  d'Haroourt,  the  brother  of  Edward's  Marshall,  fell  during 
the  action,  "  Le  corps  de  ce  chevalier,  dont  le  casque  avait  pour  cimier  la 
fuoe  d'mi  paon  m^l^  d*or,  fiit  reoonnu  par  son  frere  Geoflroy  d'Har- 
eoort.  Le  en  de  sa  maison :  Haicourt !  Haroourt  \  que  oe  dernier  avait 
enten^  pendant  U  bataille  I'avait  saisi  de  douleur  et  de  remords. 
L'aspect  de  ce  corps  sanglant  le  fit  &emir  d'horreur ;  il  vint  se  jeter 
anx  pieds  de  Philippe,  recharpe  au  cou  en  guise  de  corde,  temoignant 
ainri  qall  se  devouiait  lu  m^me  au  plus  inflame  supplice,  et  il  obtint  le 
paidon  de  sa  perfi^''  so  says  a  note  of  M.  Louandre*s,  but  Harcourt 
eontinned  a  trusted  and  trusty  adherent  of  Edward,  was  present  at  the 
victory  of  Poiotiers,  and  ended  by  being  slain  in  his  service. 

It  wae  not  without  reluctance  that  we  left  this  interesting  ground,  and 
soon  after  pasang  E8tr6es-les-Cre88y,  we  recovered  the  main  post  road 
from  Abbeville  to  St.  Omer.  We  soon  after  commenced  the  descent  into 
the  valley  of  the  Authie,  and  on  passing  the  bridge  over  that  river  we 
feond  ourselves  at  La  Brc^e.  The  road  makes  a  detour  to  the  lef^  we 
aooovdingly  quitted  the  carriage,  and  took  the  old  straight  road  up  the 
hiQ,  passing  under  the  apse  of  the  curious  ancient  chalk  church,  which 
most  have  vritnessed  the  flying  PhiUp,  spurring  hb  horse  furiously  by  its 
iraUs,  at  a  late  hour  in  the  night  after  the  battle.  We  ascended  to  the 
site  (^  the  Ch&teau  de  hi  Broye, — all  the  masonry  is  down,  but  the  fosses 
and  ramparts^  covered  with  coppice-wood  and  carpeted  with  violets  and 
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primroses,  marked  out  the  lines  which  the  fortress  had  originally  occuped 
on  the  hrow  of  the  hill.  Its  situation  is  agreeable^  and  presents  on  the 
eastern  side  a  pleasing  view  up  the  valley  of  the  Authie.  A  peasant  or 
two  live  within  the  area,  and  occasionally,  in  cultivating  their  little  gar- 
dens, meet  with  some  old  coin  current  in  the  days  when  the  castle 
flourished.  They  had  preserved  one  or  two  somewhere,  and  their  ina- 
bility to  lay  their  hands  upon  them  was  rather  disappointing,  for  I  was  not 
without  hope  of  reading  the  legend  of  edoabds  rsx — ^moneta  pontiv  :— * 
and  of  becoming  possessor  of  a  specimen  of  the  rare  coinage  of  £dward 
I.,  which,  as  Comte  de  Ponthieu,  he  struck  at  the  mint  of  Abbeville.  A 
fragment  of  very  strange  pottery  was  all  that  their  search  produced.  A 
road  passes  through  the  area  of  the  castle,  entering  it  probably  at  the 
very  spot  where  formerly  stood  the  gate  at  which  the  discomfitted  Philip 
demanded  admittance; — ^the  Seigneur,  Jean  Lessopier,  "dit  Grand 
Campy  se  tenait  aux  cr^neauz :  Hommes  d'armes,  qui  ^tea  vons  ? 
demanda-t-il,  si  vous  ne  serves  monseigneur  de  Yalois,  vous  n'entrerec 
point  dans  mon  chftteau."  —  '^Ouvrez,*'  repondit  Philippe,  "c'est  I'a 
fortune  de  la  France  !'* — an  answer  not  unlike  the  exclamation  of  Han- 
nibal at  the  sight  of  the  gory  head  of  his  brother  Asdrubal  after  the 
battle  of  the  Metaurus, — <'  Agnoscere  se  fortunam  Carthagims,  fertur 
dixisse."  Nevertheless,  Philip's  answer  to  the  Chatelain  has  been  dis- 
puted, and  M.  Louandre  has  altered  it  into — *^  c'est  1'  infortune  Rot  de 
France,*'  as  being  "  sens  plus  naturel  que  Tautre,"  but  I  prefer  the  old 
text  of  Froissart ;  it  was  more  natural  to  the  proud  Philip,  even  in  his 
misfortunes,  to  shrink  from  acknowledging  himself  as  unfortunate ;  and  he 
left  Lessopier  to  draw  from  the  words  "  la  fortune  de  la  France''  what- 
ever conclusions  he  might  have  thought  proper. 

In  our  onward  process  towards  Hesdin,  we  passed  over  the  high  land 
between  the  waters  of  the  Authie  and  those  of  the  Canche.  From  this 
open  elevated  country  the  eye  easily  explores  the  neighbourhood  of  both 
Cressy  on  the  south,  and  A^ncourt  on  the  north,  and,  if  I  don*t  mis- 
take, die  highland  also  between  Montreuil  and^Samer  to  the  westward, 
which  is  within  ken  of  the  loflty  cliffs  near  Folkstone.  So  near  do  these 
famous  battle-fields  lie  together,  and  so  little  removed  are  they  &om  the 
range  of  vision  from  England  itself. 

Hesdin  is  situated  in  the  valley,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Temoise  with 
the  Canche.  But  Vieux  Hesden  stood  higher  up,  on  the  bank  of  the  latter 
river,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill  which  forms  the  tone^ue  of  land  be- 
tween the  two  streams.  We  saw  the  white  ^'masures,"  me  ruins  of  the 
old  castle,  shining  in  the  evening  sun,  as  we  descended  towards  Hesdin. 
In  the  year  succeeding  the  battle  of  Cressy,  Philip  de  Yalois  was  received 
at  the  Castle  of  Vieux  Hesdin,  on  his  way  towards  Calais  with  a  nume- 
rous body  of  troops,  and  a  letter  of  his,  dated  from  this  castle,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Abbeville  is  still  in  existence.  St.  Remy  speaks  of  the 
park  of  Hesdin  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  that 
has  Ions  been  disparked  ;  all  the  hill  is  under  cultivation,  and  except  a 
grove  of  trees  crowning  the  summit  and  surrounding  the  steeple  of  the 
village  of  "  Le  Pare,"  mere  is  nothing  which  presents  to  our  imaginatioa 
any  vestige  of  its  former  forestial  beauties. 
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THE  RICHEST  COMMONER  IN  ENGLAND. 
Chapter  XV. 

THE  CRISIS   AKD   THE  FINISH. 

MoLET  wouldn't  speak  to  Charles  the  next  day — she  wouldn't  even 
look  at  him — she  washed  her  fat  hands  of  him  entirely.  Her  lambent 
blue  eyes,  which  used  to  be  always  roving  about  for  admiration  at  church, 
adhered  steadily  to  her  Prayer  Book.  Dooey  kept  strict  guard  the 
whole  of  that  ^y,  and  the  next.  On  the  Sunday  he  took  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  exercise  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  and  the  fat  umbrella — 
^'  six  miles  out  and  six  miles  in/'  on  the  Holland  Ferns  Road,  and  on 
the  Monday  he  repeated  the  dose  in  another  direction.  Mrs.  Dooey  and 
he  talked  at  each  other  on  the  foUy  of  love  matches  and  boyish  flirtations, 
and  instanced  numberless  cases  of  parties  who  had  "  gone  to  the  wall"  in 
consequence  of  marrying  against  the  wishes  of  their  parents.  They 
agreed  that  **  no  good"  ever  came  of  such  doings. 

On  the  Tuesday  he  took  his  departure.  Things  seemed  all  straight, 
and  he  doubted  not  that  the  girls  saw  matters  in  precisely  the  same 
fight  that  he  did — ^felt  that  they  were  just  as  well,  or  perhaps  better, 
sinele  than  married. 

He  had  not  been  gone  half  an  hour  before  our  friend  Mr.  Rocket 
was  installed  in  a  settee  in  the  drawing-room,  with  Moley  alongside  o£ 
it,  who  for  some  reason  or  another  had  made  herself  uncommonly  smart 
on  her  father's  departure.  Amelia  having  gone  out  on  a  tulle  expedi- 
tion encountered  Charles  at  the  comer  of  Grin  and  Gapes,  the — ''what  is 
the  next  article,  marm  ?*'  shop  of  the  place,  and  Mrs.  Dooey  was  again 
conveniently  blind. 

When  the  cat's  away  the  mice  irt2/  play. 
Charles  complained  sadly  of  Moley's  treatment  of  him,  and  urged 
Amelia  to  assist  in  putting  matters  right.  Amelia,  who  knew  her  sister 
^-indeed,  the  sisterhood  generally — better,  than  to  suppose  matters  could 
be  put  right  where  there  was  a  better  prospect  in  view,  commented  on 
Charles's  imprudence  in  intruding  on  ner  papa,  especially  after  the  in- 
junctions he  had  received  not  to  do  so,  and  talked  in  the  free  unrestrained 
way  a  confidante  can  talk,  especially  a  sister  confidante.  Charles  very 
soon  thought  Amelia  quite  as  bewitching  as  Moley. 

Moley  and  Mr.  Rocket  made  hay  while  the  sun  shone  ;  that  is  to  say, 
wUle  the  old  gentleman  was  away. 

"  What  do  you  think  that  silly  boy  did  on  Saturday  night  ?*'  asked 
Moley,  after  the  first  brush  of  conversation  was  over. 

"  Nay,  I  can't  tell,  I'm  sure,"  replied  Mr.  Rocket,  looking  the  picture 
of  innocence ;  ''  dressed  himself  up  as  a  ghost^  perhaps,  or  as  a  street 
musician  ?" 

*'  He  ofeolutely  came  here,  and  having  gained  admission,  desired  to 
Imow  what  papa  had,"  replied  Moley. 

"The  young  scaramouche !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Rocket. 
"  Shocking,  isn't  ?"  inquired  Moley. 

*^  Dreadfuly  indeed,"  rejoined  our  friend  ;  "  where  can  he  expect  to 
goto?" 

**  /don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  said  Moley,  arranging  the  upper  storey  of 
her  flounce. 
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*^  But  what  excuse  did  he  make  for  such  conduct?''  asked  Mr.  Rocket 
''  Oh,"  replied  Molej,  a  slic^ht  tinc^  of  hlush  spreading  over  her  fair, 
plump  features,  ''  he  pretended  to  he  m  lore  with  me,  or  Amelia,  I  don't 
know  which,  and  wanted  to  know  what  we  would  have." 

'^  And  I  hope  your  papa  satisfied  his  curiosity  hy  hoxing  his  ears," 
replied  Mr.  Rocket,  who  knew  all  that  happened,  chapter  and  verse. 

''  Why,  he  sent  him  away  quicker  than  he  came,  I  helieve,**  said 
Moley ;  "  hut  can  you  fancy  any  thing  so  horrid  as  a  hoy  like  that  being 
mercenary  T* 

"  Shocking,  indeed,**  said  Mr.  Rocket ;  '<it  is  bad  enough  in  any  body, 
but  detestable  in  youth  like  that.  Tell  me,  how  came  he  to  fancy  you 
would  have  any  thing  to  say  to  him  ?" 

'^Nay,  I'm  sure  I  can*t  tell,"  replied  Moley:  "boys  are  such  queer 
things.  He  used  to  come  and  caU,  and  I've  danced  with  him  two  or 
three  times ;  in  (act,  we  used  to  look  upon  him  as  an  innocent  domestic 
cat  sort  of  youth,  that  one  makes  a  convenience  of  at  balls  and  parties.** 
"He's  a  precocious  youth,"  observed  Mr.  Rocket;  "has  he  any 
money  ?" 

"  He  toUl  have  a  great  deal,"  replied  Moley, — (the  opposition  man 
always  has)  ; — "  but  really  money  is  a  thing  I  never  trouble  my  head 
about,"  added  she ;  ''  if  a  man  is  pleasant  and  agreeable,  that  is  all  I 
look  to,  for  Fm  quite  sure  money  of  itself  doesn't  constitute  happiness." 
Mr.  Rocket  was  quite  of  the  same  way  of  thinking, — he  didn  t  care  a 
fiirthing  about  money, — nay,  he  had  almost  a  contempt  for  it  Indeed, 
were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  makine  some  beloved  obiect  happy,  he  would 
rather  be  without  it  The  trouble  of  accounts,  the  bother  of  letter* 
writing,  the  interviews  with  agents,  the  teasing  of  tenants,  all  combined 
to  disg^t  a  man  of  feeling  wim  it. 

A  more  disinterested  couple  never  occupied  a  setteor 
Still  they  talked  in  a  strain  that  would  require  a  good  deal  of  money 
to  indulge  in.  Diamonds,  court-dresses,  opera-boxes,  balls,  and  dinner- 
parties without  end.  At  first  the  conversation  was  carried  on  in  a  sup 
positous  strain — ^a  sort  of  comparison  of  tastes,  in  which  there  was  a 
marvellous  similarity  of  feeling ;  gradually  it  became  more  identical,  until 
it  occasionally  assumed  the  plural  "  we." 

Mr.  Rocket  was  as  communicative  as  gentiemen  in  his  situation  ought  to 
be.  He  talked  of  his  Wiltshire  property,  and  his  Norfolk  property,  and  his 
estates  in  Leicestershire,  and  of  a  magnificent  property  he  had  somewhere 
in  Yorkshire,  that  seemed  to  combine  every  ingredient  that  land  is  capable 
of — coal,  iron,  a  steam-ferry,  a  sulphur-spring,  a  lake,  a  salmon-fishery, 
grouse-shooting,  a  fat  living,  and  fat  land  without  end.  The  others 
were  large,  but  the  rental  of  that  beat  them  alL  It  had  a  drawback,  to 
be  sure,  and  that  was,  the  want  of  a  house ;  but  then,  as  the  lamented 
George  Robins  used  to  say,  that  might  almost  be  looked  upon  as  an 
advantage,  as  it  would  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  evincing  their  taste 
in  the  edifice.  Twenty  or  five-and-twenty  thousand  pounds  would  build 
a  good  house,  at  least  as  ^ood  as  moderate  people  would  require,  and  tea 
or  twelve  thousand  furnish  it  He  talked,  m  snort,  just  as  the  "  Richest 
Commoner  in  England"  ought  to  talk. 

In  all  the  conversations,  our  friend  expressed  a  very  laudable  dread  of 
the  lawyers.  From  his  account,  they  were  the  most  ante-matrimonial 
people  under  the  sun,  and  he  illustrated  his  argument  by  sundry 
instances  of  blighted  bliss  through  the  intervention  of  their  relentiesfl 
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talons.  Indeed,  from  his  account,  the  lawyers  seemed  to  have  been  sent 
into  the  world  for  the  express  parpose  of  baffling  Cupid.  He  would 
rather  sell  all  his  estates  for  what  they  would  fetch,  and  put  the  money 
into  the  funds,  than  undergo  the  ordeal  of  their  inquiries. 

Moley  letaOed  all  the  splendour  of  her  prospects  to  her  mamma,  who 
was  ddighted  with  her  success,  and  charmed  with  the  anticipation  of 
astonishing  Dooey  when  he  returned.  Though  there  had  been  no  formal 
presentation  or  kissing  of  hands  as  son-in-law,  he  had  glided  imperceptibly 
mto  an  engagement,  though  neither  side  could  name  the  precise  time 
when  it  took  place.  Mrs.  Dooey,  however,  ceased  contradicting  the  re- 
port, and  accepted  the  very  sincere  cong^tulations  of  her  loving  friends 
with  a  self-satisfied  smile  on  her  smug  face.  Our  friend  soon  took  all  hb 
meals  in  Belvedere-terrace,  except  breakfast,  and  Monsieur  de  la  Tour 
established  himself  in  the  kitcheifs  en  permanence.  The  establishments 
'^firatemised.''  From  eleven  to  eleven  were  Mrs.  Dooey's  licensed  love- 
making  hours,  but  if  he  went  away  before  twelve  she  didn't  care  to 
know  it  was  past  eleven.  Charles  Summeriey  was  indebted  to  the 
streets  for  his  interviews  with  Amdia,  which,  however,  were  neither  few 
nor  short — ^we  mean  the  interviews — not  the  streets. 

So  the  happy  hours  flew  cheerfully,  and  Friday  night  again  eame 
round.  What  a  space  of  action  had  been  compressed  into  the  few  days 
of  Dooey's  absence  !  How  cheerful  they  had  all  been.  Moley  and  lAc, 
Bocket,  the  licensed  lovera,  and  Amelia  and  Charles  Summeriey,  the 
stealthy  ones.  As  Friday  evening  drew  on,  a  sort  of  dull,  oppressive 
eahn  came  over  the  spirits  of  every  one,  producing  much  such  a  feeling 
18  precedes  a  thunder-storm. 

Mr.  Rodcet  had  played  his  cards  so  dexterously  that  though  he  had 
toyed  and  played  with  matrimony  in  every  shape  and  way,  viewed  and 
fenced  with  it  in  every  point  of  view,  he  had  never  given  Moley  an  op- 
portunity of  referring  mm  to  *^  mamma."  All  had  been  upon  trust,  and 
though  mammas  always  take  it  for  granted  that  men  who  make  up  to 
tiwir  daughters  are  *'  highly  eligible" — **  every  thing  that  can  be  de- 
nred*' — tiiere  are  few  of  them  that  miss  an  opportunity  of  satisfying 
themselves  on  that  head  when  they  can.  Mrs.  I>x>ey  longed  to  have  a 
few  words  with  Mr.  Rocket,  were  tney  restricted  to  the  pertinent  inquiry 
^  what  he  had,"  but  Moley  had  strenuously  resisted  any  such  indelicacy, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  enough  to  drive  him  away. 
Love,  light  as  air,  at  sight  of  human  ties, 
Spreida  its  light  wings  and  in  a  moment  flies. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  the  spirits  of  all  fell  full  fiflteen  per  cent— 
Mis.  Dooe/s  feU  because  she  felt  she  had  not  a  straightforward 
story  for  Dooey ;  Moley  was  depressed  because  she  felt  she  could  not 
control  her  papa  as  she  did  her  mamma,  and  Mr.  Rocket  was  depressed 
because  they  were  depressed,  and  because  he  felt  things  were  coming  to  a 
criils.  Dinner  was,  therefore,  not  veJy  lively.  As  evening  advanced, 
sad  the  old  lady  and  Amelia  dropped  off  in  the  accommodating  way 
people  do  under  such  circumstances,  things  began  to  look  up  a  little. 

Mr.  Rocket  blazed  forth  in  redoubled  splendour.  He  had  had  a  letter 
feom  his  Yorkshire  agent,  John  Strong,  stating  that  the  incumbent  of  the 
fat  living  had  eat  himself  into  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  tiiat  there  would  be 
a  seven  hundred  a  year  berth  to  g^ve  away,  which  he  proposed  placing 
St  MoWs  disposal,  if  she  had  any  cousin  or  relative  in  the  church,  also 
that  a  neh  company  of  London  adventurers  were  in  treaty  for  his  iron 
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mines,  and  that  he  expected  to  make  a  good  penny  of  them.  He  talked 
of  architects,  too,  Gwilt,  Smirke,  Philip  Hardwick,  and  others,  and  instead 
of  a  modern  house,  he  now  thought  of  building  a  castle.  Then  they  took 
an  ideal  trip  to  Gillows,  and  considered  the  matter  of  furniture.  Trollope 
and  Co.'s  French  stock  was  also  overhauled,  and  carriage  and  liveries 
duly  considered.  Dickenson  was  to  look  out  for  no  end  of  gray  horses 
for  them.  Money  was  no  object.  They  would  cut  everybody  out  So 
the  evening  flew  swiftly  and  pleasantly.  Twelve  o'clock  struck^  and  still 
Mr.  Rocket  tarried — perhaps  he  thought  it  was  eleven.  Mrs.  Dooey  had 
long  retired  to  rest,  and  the  servants  and  their  visitors  below  gave  more 
unbridled  freedom  to  their  tongues.  The  sound  of  revelry  rose  above. 
Mr.  Rocket  felt  the  time  was  critical.  Twelve  hours  more  and  his  chance 
might  be  out.  None  but  the  bold  deserve  the  fair,  thought  he,  and 
accordingly  he  determined  to  be  bold. 

<<  Let  us  surprise  the  old  uns,"  said  he,  "  by  a  Gretna  Green  match, 
and  so  escape  the  persecution  of  the  lawyers,  and  the  parsons,  and  the 
toast-givers,  and  the  devil  knows  what." 

Moley  was  dumb-foundered  at  the  proposition,  or  perhaps  she  thought 
it  pretty  to  be  so,  for  it  was  not  the  first,  nor  the  second,  nor  the  third 
time,  that  she  had  had  a  similar  offer.  Habit  familiarises  ladies*  ears  to 
the  sound  just  as  Lord  Byron  said  men's  ears  became  used  to  the  cock  of 
the  pistol. 

"  What  say  you,  my  charming  Maria?'*  continued  he,  folding  her  in 
his  arms  and  imprinting  a  volley  of  burning  kisses  on  her  fair  glowing 
features. 

Moley  was  still  silent— a  thousand  considerations  rushed  upon  her 
mind — foremost  among  which  was  the  thought  that  she  would  be  done 
out  of  a  dashing  wedcUng. 

'<  See  what  a  world  of  trouble  it  will  save,"  continued  Mr.  Rocket, 
pressing  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  imprinting  a  series  of  kisses  on 
her  lips.  "We  will  be  down,  and  married,  and  back  in  less  time  than 
it  would  take  to  get  the  lawyers  together.  Once  let  them  in,  and  we 
are  no  longer  our,  own  masters.  They  will  fight,  and  wrangle,  and  make 
difficulties  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  them  away  themselves,  and  never 
think  of  our  feelings  ;  and  after  they  have  teased,  and  worried,  and 
baited,  and  persecuted  us,  they  will  send  in  a  bill  as  long  as  to-day 
and  to-morrow,  and  laugh  at  us  for  our  pains." 

Moley  was  still  silent.  Not  that  she  had  any  very  particular  objection 
to  the  fun  of  a  run-away  match,  provided  she  was  sure  it  was  as  safe  as  a 
regular  one,  but  she  would  like  to  have  consulted  her  mamma  on  that 
head.  She  was  too  well  aware  of  the  general  ante-matrimonial  propen- 
sity of  lawyers  to  doubt  that  what  Mr.  Rocket  said  was  quite  correct, 
though  on  the  other  hand  she  did  not  see  why  if  the  Sulphur  spring, 
Salmon  fishery,  and  all  the  queer  thin&;s  he  had  enumerated,  were  *'on 
the  square,"  as  her  father  would  iHay,  she  might  not  enjoy  the  triumph 
of  her  conquest  while  the  lawyers  amused  themselves  with  picking  them 
to  pieces. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  she  knew  by  experience  how  the  lawyers  could 
anniliilate  the  brightest  prospects  with  a  dash  of  their  laconic  pens. 
She  could  not  forget  how  Mr.  Inkeyfingers,  ''  pa*8  nuin  of  business,'  had 
demolished  the  enchanting  Captain  Cupid  Blamington,  whose  heavenly 
moustache  curled  perfect  letter  S's  on  either  side  of  his  most  insinuating 
mouth,  how  Inkeyfingers  had  demoliahed  the  gallant  captain's  hereditaiy 
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Ptfk  and  ezpectatioiiB  in  Tipperaiy,  though  Moley''strong1y  suspected  thafr 
he  did  it  in  the  hopes  of  getting  him  for  his  own  earrotey-haired  snub- 
nosed  daughter.  But  Moley  had  another  and  more  substantial  doubt,  and 
liiat  was  if  she  refused  to  flj,  Amelia  might  accommodate  Mr.  Rocket,  and 
she  couldn't  bear  the  idea  of  her  younger  sister  being  married  first. 
Above  all  she  was  tired  of  waiting.  Hope  deferred  had  begun  to  make 
her  heart  sick,  and  she  thought  that  any  sort  of  a  husband  would  be  a  deal 
better  than  none.  Moley  doubted  in  fact,  and  a  woman's  doubt  is  much 
the  same  as  a  jury's  doubt,  which  always  goes  to  the  prisoner — Mr. 
Rocket  got  the  benefit  of  hers. — At  two  o'clock  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  fly  the  paternal  roof,  and  the  brief  time  that  intervened  between 
then  and  the  starting  of  the  early  train  were  consumed  in  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  journey — long  in  miles,  though  short  in  time. 

Few  of  our  readers — none  we  should  think  of  our  fair  ones — but  at 
some  period  or  other  of  their  lives,  have  figured  to  themselves  the  features 
of  GreUia  Green.  Few  we  should  think  but  have  pictured  to  themselves 
the  chaise  stained  "  with  the  variations  of  each  soil,*'  the  galloping  bustle 
of  the  hurrying  postboys,  urging  their  foaming  steeds  for  the  last  stage 
that  bears  them  from  Carlisle  to  the  border.  It  is  a  place  whose  very 
name  is  typical  of  brightening  prospects.  The  poet  sings  of  the  greenest 
spot  on  memory's  waste,  and  surely  Gretna  Green  was  the  particular  spot  he 
had  under  consideration.  Gretna  Grreen !  The  miod  pictures  a  pretty  strag- 
gling, half  Scotch,  half  English  village,  with  clean  white  rails,  upon  a  spa- 
cious green,  and  happy  rustics  in  muffin  caps,  and  high  cheek  bones,  looking 
out  forhappier  couples  to  congratulate.  Then  the  legend  of  the  blacksmith 
who  forged  the  links  of  love,  added  interest  to  the  place,  and  invested  the 
whole  with  fairy  feature. 

How  much  better,  brighter,  more  promising,  in  short,  a  Gretna  Green 
marriage  sounds  than  a  Coldstream  or  Lamberton  toll-bar  one  !  and  yet 
they  are  all  equally  efficacious.  Gretna  Green  indeed,  is  as  superior  in 
reauty  as  it  is  in  name.  It  looks  as  if  it  were  the  capital  of  the  God  of 
Love,  while  the  others  exhibit  the  bustling,  trading,  money-making  pur- 
suits of  matter-of-fact  life.  Though  we  dare  say  Gretna  Green  is  as 
milike  what  most  people  fancy,  still  we  question  that  any  have  gone  away 
disappointed.  It  is  a  pretty  south  country-looking  village,  much  such  as 
used  to  exist  in  the  old  days  of  posting  and  coaching.  A  hall  house  con- 
verted into  an  hotel,  and  the  dependents  located  in  the  neighbouring 
cottages.  Gretna  Hall  stands  a  little  apart  from  the  village  on  the  rise 
of  what  an  Englishman  would  call  a  gentle  eminence,  and  a  Scotchman 
a  dead  flat,  and  is  approached  by  an  avenue  of  stately  trees,  while  others 
are  plentifully  dotted  about,  one  on  the  east  side,  bearing  a  board  with 
the  name  of  the  house,  the  host  and  high-priest,  *'  Mr.  Linton."  There 
is  an  ur  of  quiet  retirement  about  it  that  eminently  qualifies  it  for  its 
holy  and  hospitable  purpose. 

Happy  couples,  who  have  hurried  back  to  Carlisle  under  the  common 
impression  that  there  is  no  accommodation  but  what  the  blacksmith's 
public  house  affi>rds,  must  have  regretted  leaving  its  quiet  comforts  and  the 
nice  rural  walks  of  its  shady  lanes,  awakening  only  the  peeping  curiosity 
of  the  inmates  of  the  neat  white- washed,  rose-entwined  cottages  instead  of 
the  flagged  and  paved  ga2e  of  the  Englbh  gate,  Irish  gate,  and  Scotch  gate 
inhabitants  of  Carlisle.  Gretna  is  very  pretty,  but  how  the  high-priest 
came  to  set  up  his  quarters  so  fiar  from  the  actual  border  seems  strange. 

The  long  ugly  street  of  a  villagfe  of  Spring6eld,  to  be  sure,  is  nearer, 
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and  in  Springfield  it  was  that  the  original  matrimonial  blackamidi,  who 
regaled  his  votaries  with  what  he  called  in  his  evidence  before  the  House 
of  Lords  '^Chumpinej  wine,"  used  to  reside.  Springfield,  though 
only  a  stone's  throw  from  Gretna,  is  a  very  different  sort  of  place — 
mean,  squalid,  ugly,  and  dirty. 

Springfield  and  Gretna  are,  however,  alike  doomed,  and  will  soon  be 
numbered  among  the  things  that  were,  as  temples  of  Hymen,  at  least. 
Afier  new  yearns  day,  1849,  mine  host,  Mr.  Linton,  and  all  the  minor  firy 
of  self-appointed  priests'  occupation  will  be  gone.  Perhaps  it  is  time  they 
were,  now  that  mercantile  matter-of-fact  steam  has  brought  the  place 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Bradshaw.  ^*  Gretna  Station"  annihilates  the 
poetry  of  the  thing.  But  we  must  conduct  our  fair  fugitive  there  by 
rail.  Day  was  just  dawning  as,  muffled  up  in  a  sky-blue  satin  doak^ 
trimmed  with  ermine,  and  a  most  expensive  point-laoe  veil  over  her  last 
new  London  bomiet,  with  a  fine  waving  blue-tipped  feather,  Moley  8lip|)ed 
noiselessly  out  of  the  house,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  lover,  and  trippmg 
along  the  terrace,  found  the  grinning  De  la  Tour  standing  with  a  ycJlow 
fly  door  in  his  hand,  drawn  by  a  lean  Rosinante  white  horse^  whose  going 
powers  were  put  in  requisition  the  moment  Moley,  Mr.  Rocket,  and  her 
maid  got  inside,  and  the  Frenchman  mounted  by  the  driver.  Away  they 
cut  to  the  station.  It  was  a  mail  train,  which  met  an  express  one  it 
Rugby,  and  few  passengers  were  going  by  it.  Slip«shod  wenches  were 
scouring  the  fireless  station-rooms,  and  every  thing  was  raw,  chilly,  and 
comfortless.  Twice  Moley's  courage  all  but  failed  her,  and  if  it  had 
ebbed  again,  we  believe  she  would  have  been  off.  The  railway-bell  at 
last  decided  matters,  and,  escorted  by  our  hero^  amid  a  rush  of  portna 
and  hangers-on,  she  was  borne  into  a  couple.  Fix!  went  the  steam  ; 
screech  I  screech  I  screech !  went  the  whistle ;  jerk, — and  on  went  the 
train,  and  Moley  was  launched  on  the  sea  of  life. 

Motion  serves  to  keep  away  depression,  and  they  shot  along  at  a 
goodly  pace — goodly,  at  least,  to  Moley,  who  had  lately  been  used  to  the 
crawlmg  only  of  a  carriage.  At  Rugby  they  breakfasted,  with  ten  minntea 
allowed  for  scalding  tea,  before  the  express  train  arrived. 

Then  they  changed  for  the  smarter,  more  lover-like  wings  of  a  flying 
tnun,  and  pushed  on  through  the  heart  of  England  at  a  pace  that  a 
dozen  years  ago  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  perfectly  fabulous.  If 
the  journey  wanted  the  hurrying  exclusive  excitement  of  former  days — ^the 
cnusking  of  whips — the  smoking  of  horses,  the  peeling  of  inn  bells,  the 
roaring  for  ^'  first  fours  out !"  the  rudh  of  hands  to  diange,  the  moppinga 
of  post-boys,  the  scatterings  of  sovereigns,  the  cutseying  of  landladi^ 
the  cap  in  nand  of  landlords,  and  the  general  rush  to  stare  as  the  carriage 
again  started  full  clatter  up  the  street,  the  railway  nevertheless  afforded 
very  quiet,  cosey,  easy,  luiintemipted  love-making,  the  only  inconvenience 
being  the  prebendal  partition  of  the  passengers.  Though  there  was  no 
looking  out  behind  to  see  if  another  chaise  and  four  hove  in  sight — no 
fumbling  in  the  sword  case— no  unlocking  the  pistol  case  and  looking  if 
the  caps  were  on  so  as  to  be  ready  to  shoot  a  leader,  there  was  nevertheless 
the  parallel  excitement  of  the  electric  telegraph,  to  ,  say  nothing  of  the 
diance  of  a  rush  into  eternity  from  a  railway  accident.  Nothing,  however, 
occurred  to  our  friends,  who  flew  past  station  af^r  station,  now  making 
eyes  at  each  other,  now  admiring  a  view,  now  availing  themselveB  of  the 
diarkness  of  a  tunnel,  now  wondering  what  mamma  would  say — and  anon 
thinking  what  papa  would  do.     Sometimes  they  sunk  back  in  th^  easy, 
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ndl-cadiiQDed  seats,  tired  of  ilie  exertion  of  railway  ooUoqnL  Itwas  erening 
ere  ihe  train  gfided  into  the  fine  Gothic  station  at  Carlisle,  after  speeding 
ihroagh  the  grand  and  stupendous  scenery  of  the  wild  fell  regions  of  tiie 
Offth. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  flying  Tillage  poored  npon  the  platform,  some 
giving  themselres  a  congratulatory  shake  on  reaching  their  jomney's 
end,  with  may  he  a  hasty  glance  at  the  difference  between  what  the 
joomey  was  and  what  it  used  to  be,  others  bustiinc^  and  hurrying  to  in- 
ijpare  about  the  next  train  on,  or  that  to  Newcastk,  mingled  with  the 
nsoal  groups  of  listless  countiy  idlers,  who  haye  transferred  their  atten- 
tions mm  the  coaches  to  the  stations,  and  stand  staring  and  criticising 
the  passengers  just  as  they  used  to  do  the  horses. 

^Morning  pa]>er**  gentlemen  cut  in  and  out  with  their  ** last  editions," 
and  pro£fered  Guides  tothe  ''Caledonian  line"  betokened  the  approach  to 
Scotland.  ''Chambers's  Edinbro' "  seemed  a  thicker  crop  on  the  book- 
staU.  Hurrying  porters  kept  running  against  people  witn  their  Ic^^ 
tmcks,  and  then  begging  their  pardons  as  they  transferred  the  '^throu 
goods  from  one  train  to  another. 

Clever  and  cunningly  as  the  fugitives  tiiought  they  had  managed  it^ 
there  was  scarcely  a  person  in  the  long  train  but  knew  what  they  were 
after.  For  this  they  were  indebted  to  the  loquacity  of  De  la  Tour ;  so 
true  is  the  old  saying,  "  tiiat  servants  keep  a  bribe,  but  tell  the  secret." 
Not  tiiat  he  meant  any  harm  by  it,  but  who  ever  saw  a  Frenchman  that 
OOdU  hold  his  tongue. 

"  Do  you  go  on,  sir  ?"  asked  an  official  in  plain  clothes,  with  a  half 
smile  and  a  whole  touch  of  his  hat,  of  our  friend  as  he  stood  with  his 
bar  companion  on  his  arm,  the  observed  of  all  observers. 

"  Yes — no,"  replied  he,  with  the  ur  of  a  man  rather  out  of  his  geo- 
graphy ;  ''we  stay  here — at  least,  we  shall  post  on." 

"  This  train  stops  at  Gretna,"  observed  the  official,  in  an  under-tone ; 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  we  know  what  you  are  after." 

"  Greina !  Does  it  ?"  replied  Mr.  Rocket,  observing  to  Moley,  on 
whose  tympanum  the  well-known  name  had  ftlleu  most  musically. 
^He  saysy  dear,  this  tndn  goes  to  Gretna,"  pointing  to  the  hissing 
online  just  backing  against  the  line  of  carriages  to  be  off.  "  Shall  we 
go  by  it,  dear  ?"  adced  he,  giving  her  arm  a  sly  squeeze  within  his. 
"  How  far  is  it  ?"  asked  Moley. 

"  Oh,  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  minutes,"  replied  the  man,  speaking 
ky  time. 

**  Well,  I  thmk  we  may  as  well,"  said  Moley,  whose  dread  of  the 
Ekctric  Telegraph  made  her  anxious  to  get  on. 

Accordingly  they  took  their  places  in  a  carriage  belonging  to  the  new 
rtgime^  with  such  littie  baggage  as  they  had  inside ;  in  less  than  two 
minutes  the  snorting  engine  started  on  his  way.  They  quickly  cleared  the 
citv  of  Carlisle,  g^reat  only  to  those  who  live  in  it,  and  spurting  through 
a  fine  of  fiat  country,  chiefly  characterised  by  peat  moss,  and  Scotch  fir 
plantations,  steamed  witiiin  sight  of  Solway  f4ith.  A  few  more  minutes, 
tnd  the  train  pulled  up  at  a  station,  on  whose  hard,'matter-of-&ct  board 
was  inscribed,  in  large  capitals,  so  that  even  they  who  travel  by  Express 
trains  may  reisul  the  ominous  words :  "  Gretna  station." 

^Crretna  station  I  Gretna  station!  any  &ocfy  for  Gretna  station  here?'* 
bcQowed  a  porter,  hurrying  along  the  line. 
**  Yes,  I  am !  we  are  1"  exclaimed  Mr.  Rocket,  thrusting  himself  half 
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out  of  the  window ;  and  before  the  porter  got  to  where  the  fugitives  were 
seated,  the  smiling  guard  had  opened  the  door,  and  was  assbting  Moky 
to  alight 

A  sailor's  hammock  and  an  open  basket  of  live  poultry  were  the  only 
goods  for  Gretna  Station  besides  our  party,  and,  with  ail  faces  to  the 
windows,  the  train  again  hurried  the  inquisitive  passengers  on. 

Convenient  and  expeditious  as  every  thing  had  hitherto  been,  it 
became  sadly  deficient  at  the  critical  point ;  neither  omnibus,  cab,  fly, 
Brougham,  g^g,  dog,  not  even  a  donkey  cart,  was  in  attendance,  and  our 
friends  too  late  discovered  that  Gretna  Green  and  Gretna  Station  were 
distinct  places.  To  add  to  their  misfortune,  a  late  lowering  sky  now 
begran  to  drop  its  contents. 

*<  Oh,  dear,  is  there  no  sort  of  conveyance  ?"  exclaimed  Moley,  as  she 
looked  with  alarm  from  the  isolated  station  on  the  solitary  roads  behind, 
feeling  as  though  she  were  left  in  the  wilderness. 

**  How  far  do  you  want  to  go,  sir  ?"  asked  the  clerk,  though  their  man- 
ner and  appearance  left  little  need  of  inquiry. 

"  I  want  to  go  to  the  marriage  shop  at  Gretna  Green,"  replied  Mr. 
Bocket,  boldly.     ^'  How  far  is  that  from  here  ?" 
'/  A  mile  or  so,'*  replied  the  man. 

"  Oh,  dear,"  exclaimed  Moley,  "  how  shall  we  ever  get  there.  The 
rain  is  coming  down  in  torrents,  and  I've  got  nothing  but  thin  shoes  with 
me." 

A  Scotch  mist  now  came  drifting  up  from  the  north. 
"  The  Sark  Toll-bar  is  close  at  hand,  and  would  do  quite  as  well,'* 
observed  the  clerk. 
**  What !  do  people  get  married  there  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Rocket. 
"  Oh  yes,"  replied  the  clerk  ;  "  the  toll-collector  makes  far  more  money 
by  marrying  than  he  does  by  his  tolls  since  we  opened." 
«  Where  is  it  ?"  asked  Mr.  Rocket. 

'*  Just  across  the  river  here,"  replied  the  clerk,  '^  on  the  Scotch  side,  of 
course.  Here,  I'll  show  it  you,"  continued  he,  moving  a  little  along  the 
line,  and  pointing  it  out  below. 

After  a  few  minutes'  parley  the  party  set  off  on  the  route  thus  indicated 
—a  tortuous  lane  running  within  sight  of  the  equally  tortuous  Sark,  soon 
brought  them  to  a  bridge,  on  the  north  side  of  which  was  a  hard,  matter- 
of-fact  looking  square  white-washed  toll-house,  with  the  words,  "  Sark 
Toll-bar,"  on  the  board. 

The  toll-keeper  and  his  wife  were  at  tea,  and  though  weU  accustomed 
to  the  sight  of  rustic  visitors  on  the  same  errand,  seemed  rather  put  out 
at  the  appearance  of  such  quality-company,  who  appeared  to  belong  as  of 
right  to  Mr.  Linton,  at  the  Hall.  However,  he  gladly  took  them,  and 
having  replaced  the  dirty  tweed  jacket  in  which  he  was  sitting,  by  an  old 
swallow- tailed  black  coat  and  waistcoat,  he  proceeded  to  take  the  ac- 
knowledgments of  either  party  that  they  agreed  to  become  man  and  wifle^ 
and  before  Moley  thought  the  ceremony  was  begun  she  found  herself 
married.  Having  entered  their  names  and  residences  in  what  he  called 
his  redgestevj  he  gave  the  parties  a  copy  of  the  entry  on  the  back  of  an 
old  milk  bill,  and  wished  them  a  long  joint  life  of  mutual  h^piness  and 
three  or  four-and-twenty  children,  all  of  whom  he  hoped  would  follow 
their  parents*  example  and  come  to  him  to  be  married. 

So  strong  is  the  force  of  example — particularly  in  matrimonial  matters 
—it  being  worthy  of  remark  that  it  never  rains  in  that  line  but  it  pours. 
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ilttt  our  friends  Monsieur  de  la  Tour  and  Lucy  asked  leave  to  present 
tbemselyes  to  the  gate-keeping  priest  for  what  monsieur  called  ^'  a  splice,** 
which  being  accorded,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rocket  witnessed  for  theb  servants 
what  the  servants  had  just  witnessed  for  them,  though  the  ceremony—* 
or  rather  the  want  of  ceremony — was  slightly  interrupted  by  the  priest 
having  to  go  out  in  the  middle  of  it  to  do  battle  with  a  whiskey 
smuggler,  who  had  slipped  through  the  gate  in  the  morning  without  pay* 
jng  the  toll. 

Mr.  Rocket  g^erously  paid  for  all,  and  the  shower  having  past  over, 
the  gilded  rays  of  an  autumnal  sun  burst  forth  on  the  happy  party  as  they 
retomed  from  the  toll-house  to  the  station.  The  blandest  of  station 
masters  welcomed  them  back,  and  made  them  comfortable  tiU  the  next 
train  arrived  to  take  them  to  Carlisle.  As  evening  closed  in  they  found 
themselves  entering  the  portals  of  that  best  and  cleanest  of  hostelries,  '^  The 
Bush." 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  after  people  get  married,  the  world — that 
is  to  say  the  gossips,  care  very  little  about  them.  If  they  get  on  well 
they  say  little  about  them,  if  ill,  they  always  '^  predicted  it.''  Were 
it  not  now,  we  dare  say,  for  the  sake  of  knowing  how  this  great  runaway 
railway  match — the  first,  be  it  remembered,  upon  record — turned  out 
— ^the  majori^  of  our  readers  would  chuck  this  number  on  the  table, 
with  a  sort  of  feeling  that  they  had  had  enough  of  the  ^'  Richest  Com- 
moner in  England." 

Before  enlightening  them  on  this  head,  however,  we  must  return  for  a 
brief  space  to  Glauberend.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  describing  the 
astonishment  of  the  Dooey  establishment  (most  of  whom  witnessed  the 
departure)  on  missing  their  young  miss  in  the  morning,  the  terror  of  Mrs. 
Dooey,   and  the  frtmtic  wrath  of  poor  ^'  Dooey,"  as  the  intelligence 

"  M is  off  with  Mr.  R "  was  telegraphed  to  him  in  the  Borough, 

as  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  deal  for  some  hops.  Dooey  was  too  well 
read  in  the  dark  page  of  life  to  hesitate  in  jumping  at  once  to  the  worst, 
while  Mrs.  Dooey  buoyed  herself  up  with  the  highly-coloured  pictures 
her  daughter  had  drawn  of  Mr.  Rocket's  undoubted  wealth.  Glauberend 
was  in  convulsions.  The  elopement  made  a  far  greater  row  than  the  late 
French  revolution,  for  the  revolution  was  afar  off,  while  the  elopement 
was  at  their  own  doors.  Flys  drove  about  frt)m  house  to  house,  foot- 
boys  were  simimoned  to  callers  before  they  had  got  "  into  their  clothes," 
gentlemen  stopped  short  in  the  streets  greeting  each  other  with  "  Well, 
did  you  ever?'*— "No,  1  never!*"—"  What  a  go!  Who'd  ha  thought 
it!"  Old  ladies  shook  their  heads,  and  said  it  was  "  shocking^**  wmle 
young  ones  giggled  and  looked  as  though  they  would  not  care  much  to 
be  off  themselves. 

The  first  outburst  of  surprise  being  over,  the  diligent  ones  betook 
themselves  to  the  usual  sources  of  information — road  books,  itineraries, 
maps,  "  Burke's  Commoners,"  and  so  on,  to  ferret  something  out  about 
the  redoubtable  "  Richest"  one  in  England  and  his  property ;  we  are 
concerned  to  say,  without  much  success.  As  it  is  always  safe  to  suspect 
an  absent  man,  ihe  hounds  of  suspicion  were  let  loose  upon  him. 

Whatever  consolation  disinterested  friendship  could  suggest,  Mrs. 
Dooey  received.  Some  of  the  "  cut  out"  ones  wrote  her  three-comer'd 
notes  fall  of  congratulation  or  commiseration,  others  called  to  ask  afiter 
her,  while  Miss  Jaundice  forced  her  way  in  to  assure  her  she  didn't 
believe  there  was  the  slightest  truth  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Rocket's  being 
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a  pawnbroker  8  son  in  the  Edgewaie-road.  Still  the  tmtli  in  these  mat- 
ters will  ooze  out  at  last,  and  from  letters  brimful  of  confident  happineBSi 
Moley  gradually  relaxed  into  qualified  assuranoes  that  they  would  be 
extremely  happy  if  they  had  only  a  little  more  money.  Mrs.  Dooe y's  anger 
then  rose.  She  was  tne  unforgiving  one — she  was  the  one  who  nad  been 
deceived — deceived  by  her  own  child — forgetting  how  often  that  child  had 
seen  her  deceive  her  own  husband.  At  last  things  came  to  a  crisis — Mine 
Host  of  the  Bush — the  most  complaisant  of  buuSords — having  kept  them 
until  the  happy  pair  had  exhausted  eveiy  feature  about  Carlble,  and 
Moley  had  b^me  as  £Euniliar  with  every  article  of  mercery  in  Norman 
and  Blaylock*s  as  Mr.  Rocket  had  with  the  goods  in  their  neighbour 
Wheatley,  the  silversmiths,  without  the  said  host  having  seen,  as  he 
feelingly  expressed  it,  ^^  the  colour  of  their  money,"  ^^  Mine  Host"  be- 
came seriously  importunate,  and  old  Dooey,  with  nis  fat  umbrella,  fortu- 
nately cast  up  one  afternoon  just  as  tmngs  were  coming  to  a  crisis. 
Though  he  had  been  arranging  his  wrath  all  the  way  down,  the  old  man's 
heart  relented,  and  he  embraced  his  tmant  child  when  he  saw  her.  The 
trio  returned  to  London,  Mr.  Dooey  having  satisfied  himself^  that  if  hia 
son-in-law  had  nothing,  he  was  not  like  the  generality  of  '^  Bachest  Com- 
moners*'— worse  than  nothing. 

Even  for  Mrs.  Dooey  we  have  a  little  balm  of  consolation :  Charles 
and  Amelia  having  glided  into  an  imperceptible  sort  of  engagement,  a  sort 
of  one  that  acts  towards  matrimony  much  as  a  Lucifer-match  acts  towaida 
a  candle,  were  hurried  into  the  reality  by  the  death  of  old  Brown  of 
Craven-street.  Not  that  his  death  alone  would  have  caused  the  candle  to 
ignite  perhaps,  but  he  was  found  to  be  enormously  rich — his  wealth, 
hke  that  of  tne  great  Dutch  merchant,  Mynheer  von  Cled, 
CJonld  scarce  be  credit-ed. 

All  the  boxes  ranged  about  his  room  contained  the  title-deeds  of  un- 
fortunate victims  who  had  come  under  his  grasp ;  he  had  money  in  all 
the  funds  and  public  securities,  and  as  much  gold  and  silver  in  bags  and 
old  stocking-feet,  as  took  Mr.  Whistler,  the  pawnbroking  silversmith, 
and  two  of  his  able  assistants,  a  whole  day  to  count.  Charles  Summerley 
is  now  the  first  catch  of  the  day,  and  is  quite  Mrs.  Dooey's  model  of  a 
young  man.  She  keeps  constant  watch  and  ward  over  htm,  and  if  she  can 
only  manage  to  "jockey  him'*  out  of  six  weeks'  mourning  for  his  uncle,  she 
hopes  to  retrieve  the  misfortunes  of  her  house  by  establishing  Amelia  on 
the  other  side  of  ••  Gibraltar  Rock,"*  the  rival  of  the  "  Railway  Queen." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rocket  are  now  living  in  a  small  but  very  genteel  villa 
at  the  back  of  the  Regent's  Park.  Mrs.  Dooey  hasn't  fore:iven  him,  and 
says  she  ^'  never  will,  but  Dooey  and  he  are  such  good  friends,  that 
Dooey  is  initiating  him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  hop-trade,  and  Mr. 
Rocket  may  occasionally  be  seen  hugging  the  fat  umbr«la  '*  on  'Change," 
which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  tiie  merchants,  and  procures  for  him 
the  sobriquet  of  young  Dooey.  Finding  firom  lus  fnend,  Mr.  Dibs,  the 
broker,  that  his  esteemed  £&tiier-in-]aw  has  two  plums,  two  hundred 
THOUSAND  POUNDS,  Standing  in  his  name  in  the  books  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Mr.  Rocket  is  just  setting  up  a 
neat  claret-coloured  Brougham,  picked  out  red,  with  the  motto,  ^^  Le 
jour  viendra  /" 

*  The  tall  houses  on  either  side  of  Albert  Gate  were  christened  the  Bock  of 
Gibraltar,  because  it  was  prophesied  they  would  **  never  be  taken.*'  Mr.  Hudson 
contradicted  the  prophecy,  in  port  at  least. 
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A  FEW  MONTHS  IN  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

Bt  Lieut.-Colonel  £•  Napier. 

a  fokay  amongst  the  t*8lambi£s. 

"  These  Teiy  T^lambie  and  Congo  tribes  Teceived  the  thanks  of  gorernment, 
with  praises  and  presents  of  money  only  two  years  ago,  in  consideration  of  their 
peaoeJnl  dispositions  towards  ns.  l^e  Gaikas  may  he  considered  a  more  worthy 
he  than  these  treacherons  wretches;  paid  and  petted  by  ns."— From  ^Fioe  Year* 
m  KaffirhndT  Toi.  i,  p.  262. 

Whilst  listening  to  many  interesting  details  relative  to  the  "  Gwanga/' 
we  jogged  on  with  Colonel  Somerset  towards  Fort  Peddie,  distant  some 
four  or  five  miles  from  the  scene  of  action.  On  our  waj  to  the  fort 
we  met  several  Kaffir  women,  professing  to  come  with  conciliatory  mes-* 
sages  from  the  TSlambie  chiefs,  but  probably — according  to  their  usual 
custom — only  enacting  the  part  of  spies,  hearing  that  some  expedition 
was  then  tallced  of ;  for  *'  rumour"  has  here  certainly  more  tongues  than 
in  anj  other  part  of  the  world,  and  fiies  from  station  to  station,  from 
camp  to  camp,  and  from  friend  to  foe,  with  the  most  unaccountable  ra- 
pidit3r. 

Colonel  Somerset,  who  appears  to  know  all  the  Kaffirs  as  well  as  they 
know  him,  was  apparently  acquainted  with  the  dark  ambassadresses  who 
now  beset  his  path,  and  having  reason  to  suspect  the  real  object  of  their 
mission — after  telling  them  to  come  on  to  Fort  Peddie,  where  he  would 
listen  to  what  they  luul  to  say — gave  at  the  same  time  directions  that 
they  should  be  kept  under  strict  surveillance,  and  not  allowed  to  quit 
that  post,  until  the  return  of  the  commando,  then  contemplated  beyond 
the  Tv<>f«lfi|tifiTT»ft. 

The  deep  cunning  of  the  Kaffir  is  proverbial,  and  these  savages  avail 
themselves  vrath  wonderful  perception  of  every  circumstance  which  pos- 
sibly  can  turn  to  their  advantage — thus,  knowing  that  their  women 
(notwithstanding  many  false  assertions  to  the  contrary),  never  receive  ill- 
treatment  at  our  hands,  the  latter  are  constantly  prowling  about  our 
posts,  where,  under  pretence  of  soliciting  food,  the^  play  the  part  of  spies 
to  perfection,  and  with  the  most  perfect  impunity— nay,  it  has  l^een 
positively  averred  that  during  the  war,  Kaffir  women  have,  in  some  in- 
stances, actually  brought  supplies  of  gunpowder  from  Port  Elizabeth,  to 
their  friends  in  Kaffirland ! 

Should — in  the  course  of  a  few  years — another  Kaffir  war  break  out 
(which  is  not  at  all  improbable  as  long  as  this  treacherous  race  are  per- 
mitted to  have  any  footmg  to  the  westward  of  the  Kye),  should  such  a 
calamity  again  befal  that  ill-fated  country,  it  strikes  me  as  a  feasible  sug- 
gestion, and  one  which  would  be  the  means  of  obviating  much  mischief, 
were  all  the  Kaffir  women  who  could  be  captured  to  be  removed  into  the 
interior  of  the  colony,  and  there  apprenticed  as  domestic  servants  to  the 
&rmers  and  other  inhabitants.  By  this  means  the  Kaffirs  would  be  deprived, 
in  a  great  measure,  of  their  <^  commissariat  ;**  for  the  women  are  by  them,- 
as  with  most  barbarians,  considered  merely  in  the  light  of,  and  treated 
as  beasts  of  burden — carrying  their  supplies,  providing  and  cooking  their 
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food,  building  their  huts — in  short,  performing  all  the  drudgery  of  the 
most  harsh  and  cruel  servitude.  The  Kaffir,  deprived  of  such  assistance, 
would  consequentiy  be  sadlj  at  a  loss  ;  and  were  this  plan  carried  into 
effect,  whilst  crippling  his  resources,  we  should  at  once  be  getting  rid  of 
a  dangerous  system  of  espionage  over  the  operations  of  the  war,  and 
rendering  a  valuable  service  to  the  colony,  where  domestic  labour  is  so 
much  required;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  performing  an  act  of 
humanity  towards  the  poor  creatures  themselves,  by  removing  them  firom 
the  sway  of  their  cruel  tyrants  and  task -masters. 

Amidst  all  the  shocking  atrocities  perpetrated  during  the  last,  and  for- 
mer hostilities  by  the  Kaffirs,  on  sucn  of  our  soldiers  or  settlers  who  may 
have  fallen  into  their  hands,  it  is  but  doing  them  justice  to  admit,  that 
from  whatever  cause,  they  have,  generally  speaking,  followed  the  good 
example  we  have  set^  in  not  waging  war  on  the  fair  sex  of  the  colony ; 
although  in  their  internal  feuds,  men,  women,  and  children  are  indiscri- 
minately massacred  ;  the  women  being  often  mutilated  whilst  still  alive, 
and — as  in  the  case  of  the  inroads  of  the  Mantatees  and  Fetcani — the 
most  shocking  deeds  of  cruelty  perpetrated  on  their  persons,  of  a  nature 
too  atrocious  even  to  relate,  but  as  a  specimen  of  which,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  the  lopping  off  an  arm  outstretched  whilst  imploring  mercy, 
was  a  common  act,  whereby  the  few  ornaments  with  which  it  might  be 
adorned,  were  most  readily  and  with  least  trouble  obtained.* 

Pastoral  and  primitive  people  I  mild  and  unoffending  race !  sad  victims 
of  European  cruelty,  violence,  and  aggression !  how  have  ye  been  dis- 
turbed in  the  pure  enjoyment  of  your  Arcadian  felicity,  by  the  encroach- 
ing footsteps  of  the  white  man ! 

But  honest  John  Bull  has  been  too  long,  and  at  too  great  a  price, 
blinded  to  the  truth  by  such  fallacious  delusions  ;  the  veil  of  deception, 
has  by  late  events — though  at  the  cost  of  millions — at  last  been  forcibly 
rent  asunder,  and  the  South  African  savage  now  appears — in  spite  of  the 
Jan  "FZatzoef  and  Andreas  Stoffle's  imposition — in  all  the  hideous 
deformity  of  his  real  ferocious  and  "  irreclaimable"  nature ! 

Not  a  single  step  can  be  taken  in  the  whole  colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  or  its  adjoining  territories,  without  forcibly  recalling  this 
infamous  system  of  deception  and  misrepresentation,  which  for  so  many 
years  has  been  imposed  on  British  credulity,  or  imagined  philanthropy, 
by — as  I  have  before  remarked—neither  misguided  enthusiasts,  interested 
intriguers,  or  canting  hypocrites!  Amongst  the  first  class,  were  Le 
Vaillant  and  Barrow,  the  former  exalting  ^e  African  race  to  the  skies, 
extolling,  like  Rousseau,  the  Arcadian  felicity  of  their  pastoral  habits, — 
singing  with  the  most  poetic  regard  to  trutn,  the  honour  and  probity  of 
the  men,  the  virtues  and  chastity  of  their  women  !  whilst  the  latter 
vmter,  swayed  by  illiberal  prejudices,  cast  the  most  cruel  and  undeserved 
obloquy  on  the  Dutch  colonists  of  his  day.| 

*  See  the  account  of  the  defeat  of  the  Mantatees,  in  Thompson's  "•  Travels  in 
Southern  Africa." 

t  It  may  perhaps,  be  not  generally  known  to  the  "  religious  British  public," 
that  this  pretended  convert  to  Christianitv,  who,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kev. 
Dr.  Philip,  was  a  few  years  since  smuggled  from  the  Cape,  paraded  at  Exeter 
Hall,  and  excited  such  ill-directed  sympathy  in  England,  was  one  of  the  foremost 
in  arms  against  us  during  the  late  Kaffir  war. 

X  See  Lichteustein's  defence  of  the  colouists,  in  refutation  of  Bairow's  asser- 
tions to  their  prejudice. 
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Then  followed  the  Missionaries,  with  all  the  attendant  evils  they  have 
— chiefly  through  their  political  and,  generally  speaking,  unauthorised 
interference — drawn  down  on  this  unfortunate  colony,  from  the  time  of 
Van  der  Kemp  to  that  of  Dr.  Philip,  the  present  superintendent  of  the 
Loudon  Missionary  Society.*  The  former,  in  the  first  instance,  a  disso- 
lute dragoon  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  next  appeared 
in  the  character  of  a  professed  atheist ;  and  lastly,  turning  over  a  new 
leaf,  about  the  year  1795  came  out  to  Southern  A&ica,t  took  unto  him- 
self a  Hottentot  wife,  and  then  attempted  the  conversion  of  the  Kaffirs, 
though  he  had  the  honesty  to  confess  that  in  this  endeavour  he  proved 
not  in  one  single  instance  successful ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that, 
although  coloi^ed,  or  rather  ''  black  female"  assistance  has  often  since,  as 
in  Van  der  Kemp's  case  (and  sometimes  even  in  a  less  reputable  manner), 
been  called  in  to  sud  the  zealous  endeavours  of  the  Missionaries ;  to  this 
day,  the  sum  total  of  Kaffir  conversion  amounts  to  one  solitary  individual, 
and  that  is  the  chief  Kama,  who  is  supposed  to  be  reallt/  a  Christian. 

As  to  the  present  successor  of  Van  der  Kemp,  who  for  so  many  years 
has  been  at  the  head  of  that  far  too  influential  society,  and  of  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  has  fulfilled  his  trust,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
referring  the  reader,  who  may  be  desirous  of  such  information,  to  the 
several  works  mentioned  in  the  margin.^ 

•  *  *  •  • 

Another  cause  productive  of  incalculable  mischief  to  the  colony,  was 
the  notorious  **  50th  ordinance,"  issued  by  General  Bourke,  removing 
every  restraint  off  the  native  colonial  population,  and  thus  allowing  (to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  industrious  classes  of  its  inhabitants)  a  set  of 
Hottentot  idlers,  thieves,  and  vagabonds,  to  roam  about  the  country 
without  control,  when  not  assembled  to  indulge  in  sloth  and  idleness,  or 
to  concoct  treasonable  designs  against  the  colony,  at  such  establishments 
as  the  ''  Kat  River"  settlement ! 

This  Hottentot  '*  magna  charta,"  as  it  was  called,  was  soon  followed 
by  the  '*  emancipation  act,"  which — prematurely  and  injudiciously  carried 
into  effect — was  not  merely  a  legalised  robbery,  §  but  by  throwing  vast 
tracts  of  land  out  of  cultivation,  ruined  the  farmers,  and  was  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  that  unprecedented  event,  the  emig^tion  *'  en  masse" 

*  From  this  sweeping  clause  may  perhaps  he  excepted,  the  Wesleyans  and 
Moravians. 

t  Many  such  adventurers  have  stepped  into  Van  der  Kemp's  shoes ;  if  we 
wutf  **  nolens  volens,"  cram  religion  down  the  throats  of  the  savages,  hefore  civi- 
lisation has  rendered  them  possibly  capable  of  comprehending  its  purport,  at  least 
let  the  attempt  be  made  by  persons  competent  from  a  cleric^  education,  for  such 
an  undertaking. 

t  **  Cape  Records,"  compiled  by  Donald  Moodie,  Esq.,  published  by  Richardson, 
Lcmdon,  1841 ;  ^  Parliamentary  Correspondence,  for  1834, 1835,  and  1836,  relative 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;"  Godlonton's  "  Narrative  of  the  Inroads  of  the 
Kaffirs ;"  "  Abstract  of  Documents  relative  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,"  in  which  will  be  found  **  Reasons  for  Opposing  the  Author  of  the 
South  African  Researches  ;"  a  pamphlet,  by  Dr.  Barclay  (1814).  See  also  the 
''Christian  Keepsake"  (Fisher,  Son,  and  Co.,  London,  1828),  in  which  will  be  found 
the  Evidence  given  by  Dr.  Philip  before  tlie  House  of  Commons. 

§  The  farmers  received  only  one-third  of  the  value  of  their  slaves,  and  that  in 
hills  on  England,  which,  with  many  residing  in  the  interior,  from  the  difficulty  of 
getting  them  negotiated,  were  in  fact  no  better  than  waste  paper.  The  odious 
Bystem  of  slavery  is  not  here  attempted  to  be  advocated,  but  "  emancipation** 
should,  at  the  same  time,  be  tempered  with  justice  and  common  sense. 
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of  the  Boera,  across  the  frontier ;  thus  conyerfcing  the  stamichest  de- 
fenders of  the  colony  into  its  most  bitter  foes.  T&b  iU-jndged  measure 
was  likewise  the  means  of  increasing^  the  list  of  Tagabonos  and  banditti, 
engendered  bj  the  promulgation  of  the  50th  ordinance ;  whilst  many 
emancipated  slaves  crossed  the  eastern  border,  and  did  their  utmost  to 
stir  up  the  Kaflirs  ag^ainst  us;  in  which  design  they  were  too  well  seconded 
by  traitorous  conniyance  and  encouragement  from  certain  persons  within 
the  settlement ;  all  of  which  circumstances  combined,  together  with  the 
vacillating  border  policy  and  the  defenceless  state  of  the  ^ntier,  brought 
on  the  war  of  1834 — 5,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  the  final  death-blow 
was  dealt  to  the  hopes  of  the  colony,  by  what  appears  the  very  result  of 
madness  or  imbecility :  the  adoption  of  the  notorious  *'  Stockenstrom 
policy,"  with  its  peurtle  and  childish  Kaffir  ^  treaties*'  and  insane  con* 
cession  of  old  established  rights,  and  more  recently  conquered  territory ! 

The  very  g^und  we  now  trod  upon,  bore  evidence  to  the  folly  of  our 
policy  with  regard  to  the  native  tribes.  The  Fingoe  nation  was,  it  is 
true,  most  humanely  rescued  from  a  state  of  dreadful  oppression  and 
slavery  by  Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban ;  he  was  however,  far  from  contem- 
plating at  the  time  when  he  successfully  effected  their  deliverance,  that 
they  were  shortly  to  become  a  heavy  tax  on  the  colony.  Such  is,  neverthe- 
less, the  case,  for  instead  of  being  dispersed — as  Sir  George  Napier  projected* 
— diroughout  the  interior  provinces,  where  their  labour  might  be  of  use, 
the  Fingoes  are  mostly  congregated  on  the  frontier,  and  Fort  Peddie 
was,  at  a  great  expense,  erected  for  their  special  protection ;  under  whose 
walls  ihey  now  lie  idly  basking  in  the  sun,  disdaining  labour  of  every 
kind,  and  refusing  to  work  or  make  themselves  in  any  way  useful,  unless 
on  most  extortionate  terms,  or  when  driven  thereto  by  actual  want  and 
8tarvation.t 

True  it  is,  that  as  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Kaffirs,  the  Fingoes  have 
been  sometimes  found  useful  auxiliaries  during  the  last  war,  but  their 
object — in  addition  to  that  deadly  spirit  of  revenge  peculiar  to  African 
ferodty — ^has  ever  been  plunder  of  cattle  (often  regardless  whether  from 
friend  or  foe),  and  many  a  robbery  and  murder  has — ^it  is  strongly  sus- 
pected— been  perpetrated  by  Fingoe  villany,  and  then  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  enemy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  serious  considera- 
tion, in  which  the  safety  and  very  existence  of  the  colony  is  deeply  con- 
cerned, how  far  we  can  with  prudence  suffer  this  dangerous  and  increasing 
population  to  continue  in  large  bodies  on  our  frontier,  where  at  any 
moment  they  may  unite  with  our  enemies,  and  assist  in  expelling  us  from 

those  very  strongholds  erected  for  their  own  special  protection. 

•  •  •  * 

On  arriving  at  Fort  Peddie  we  were  introduced  to  Colonel  Lindsay, 
the  commandant,  whose  **  warm  bath"  and  warmer  hospitality,  I  shall 
ever  thankfuUy  remember ;  and  no  one  can  duly  appreciate  the  former 
luxury,  without  the  experience  of  a  roughing  of  several  days  in  the  bush. 

Having  thus  afforded  us  the  means  of  thoroughly  cleansing  the  out- 
ward man,  the  gallant  colonel  next  placed  before  his  famished  guests  a 

*  Sir  George  Napier  formed  an  establishment  of  Fingoes  at  the  Zitzikamma^ 
which,  it  is  said,  has  been  attended  with  every  snccess. 

t  As  much  as  S«.  per  diem  has  been  exacted  by  Fingoes,  for  assisting  to  unlade 
the  cargoes,  &a,  which  arrived  during  the  war  at  WaioiooBay. 
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most  welcome  collatioD,  ^vhich  having  soon  vanisfaed  under  our  united 
attacks,  he  took  us  to  inspect  the  ''  lions"  of  the  place ;  hut  there  was 
certainlj  not  much  to  see--*it8  chief  interest  consisting  in  having  been 
the  scene  of  the  united  attack,  during  the  preceding  month  of  May,  by 
an  immense  horde  of  the  T*Slambie  and  Galka  tribes,  for  the  account 
of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Colonel  Lindsay's  Official  Report,  to 
be  found  amongst  the  Parliamentary  Correspondence  of  1847,  relative 
to  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

•  «*««• 

The  can^  of  the  2nd  Division  had  some  time  previously  been  moved 
from  the  ground  it  so  long  occupied  near  Waterloo  Bay,  and  was  now 
mtched  in  a  beautiful  green  basin,  surrounded  by  hills,  a  few  miles  from 
Fort  Peddie,  near  the  {ormer  missionaxr  station  of  the  ^*  Beka,"  which 
had  been  burnt  by  the  Kaffirs  during  the  course  of  the  war.     Thither, 

after  a  couple  of  hours'  rest  at  Fort  Peddie,  M and  myself  repaired, 

under  the  auspices  of  Colonel  Somerset,  who,  when  we  arrived,  imme- 
diately ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched  for  our  reception,  and  showed  us 
e?eiy  kindness  and  civility. 

The  object  of  sending  the  party  we  had  accompanied  from  Block 
Drif^  was  to  reinforce  the  2nd  Division  in  an  intended  expedition  be- 
yond the  Keiskamma,  where  it  appeared  that  some  of  the  T'Slambie 
tribes  had  again  taken  possession  of  their  old  locations,  without  showing 
any  symptoms  of  submission,  or  even  deigpoing  to  avail  themselves  of 
that  wonderful  stroke  of  colonial  policy,  known  as  *^  The  Registration 
System."* 

In  order  to  mislead  the  enemy  as  to  his  intentions,  Colonel  Somerset 
determined  to  move  forward  the  whole  camp  to  a  spot  about  five  or 
six  miles  westward  of  the  Keiskamma,  and  on  the  same  evening,  when 
the  Kaffirs  imagined  the  force  to  be  there  stationary  for  an  indefinite 
period — as  at  Waterloo  Bay  and  the  Beka — to  push  on  a  patrole  daring 
the  night,  and  fall  on  them  unawares  in  the  morning,  whilst  a  strong 
party  of  native  troops,  backed  by  some  regular  infantry,  was  to  make  a 
circttit,  in  order  to  cut  off  their  retreat. 

During  the  night,  we  were  disturbed  by  the  sentries  firing  on  some 
Kaffir  maranders,  who  had  approached  the  camp  with  the  probable  inten- 
tion of  plunder ;  but  the  alarm  shortly  subsiding,  we  remained  quietly 
till  daylight,  when,  pursuant  to  the  above  plan,  the  whole  force  moved 
oS,  and  encamped  on  a  high  ridge  of  ground  some  miles  in  advance, 
near  a  small  stream  called  me  Wanahanna,  where  the  party  from  Block 
Drifb  joined  the  Division. 

As  I  naturally  expected  during  the  ensuing  operations,  to  have  the  su- 
perintendence of  my  own  people,  I  now  be^ed  for  instructions,  when, 
to  my  unutterable  disgust,  I  was  informed  Smt  none  had  been  received; 
and  that  if  1  accompanied  the  expedition,  it  must  be  merely  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  *^  amateur.*' 

Since  he  had  received  no  instruction  on  the  subject,  Colonel  Somerset 
could  not  of  course  act  otherwise,  nor  did  I  blame  him  on  that  score;  but 
had,  nevertheless,  the  mortification  to  see^  what  I  conadered  my  party, 
plarad  under  the  command  of  another  officer ;  and  in  none  of  the  best  of 

*  See  *<  Blue  Book"  (1848),  pp.  35, 46,  and  80,  on  the  subject  of  the  ^  Begistra- 
tka  System.'* 
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humours,  nor  as  a  very  amiable  <' amateur/'  joined  Colonel  Somerset's 
patrole,  which — in  true  "Commando*'  fashion — without  tents  or  bag^ 
geLgCy  left  the  Wanahanna  during  the  afternoon,  on  the  day  of  our 
arrivaL 

After  a  short  march  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  Keiskamma,  where  we 

rrepared  to  bivouac  for  the  night,  on  a  spot  whose  transcendent  loveliness 
shall  never  forget.  Emerging  from  the  surrounding  "  scrub,"  or  low 
bush,  covering  the  high  ridge  along  which  had  hitherto  lain  our  course, 
we  descended  through  the  jaws  of  a  ravine,  into  a  green  basin  clothed 
with  short  but  luxuriant  grass,  whose  virgin  purity  of  brig^htest  emerald, 
appeared  never  to  have  been  deBled  by  tread  of  either  man  or  beast ;  this 
Arcadian  nook  was  embellished  by  low  trees,  or  rather  gigantic  shrubs, 
greatly  resembling  our  English  yew,  the  tortuous  roots  and  gnarled 
branches  of  which  proclaiming  them  almost  coeval  vrith  the  surrounding 
hills,  were  thickly  overshadowed  by  dark  dense  foliage,  seemingly  impe- 
netrable alike  to  sun  and  rain.  The  rapid  waters  of  the  clear  Keiskamma, 
sweeping  around  this  park-like  scene,  were  crowned  on  their  opposite 
bank,  by  a  bold  ridge  of  frowning  heights,  thickly  covered  with  the  pecu- 
liar and  &ntastic  trees  and  plants,  indigenous  to  those  far-southern 
climes. 

The  sun  had  already  set,  and  the  fast-expiring  twilight  barely  sufficed 
to  disclose  the  beauties  of  the  surrounding  landscape,  when  the  camp  fires 
being  lit,  all  were  soon  busily  engaged  in  preparing  their  evening  meal ;  the 
consequent  bustle  which  ensued,  presenting  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
dreamy  stillness  that  had  a  few  minutes  before  pervaded  this  sylvan  and 
romantic  dell. 

We  chose  a  clump  of  those  dark-foliaged  trees,  under  whose  Mendly 
cover  to  pass  the  night ;  presently  our  watch-fire  gleamed  brightiy  beneath 
the  over-canopying  branches,  the  knotted  and  fantastic  roots  serving  as 
capital  substitutes  for  table,  pillow,  and  chair;  nor  did  we  regret 
having  as  a  protection  the  natural  stockade  formed  by  their  veneraUe 
trunks,  for  as  darkness  shrouded  the  scene,  the  Kaffirs,  who  had  apparently 
got  scent  of  our  movements,  appeared  to  swarm  in  the  surrounding  bash, 
their  cries  and  savage  yells  rang  tiirough  the  wooded  crag  overlooking  the 
river's  edge ;  and  being,  therefore,  in  momentary  expectation  of  a  volley 
from  our  imseen  foes,  the  fires  were  extinguished,  whilst,  trusting  to  the 
precautions  taken  against  surprise,  we  swallowed  a  half-cooked  supper, 
rolled  ourselves  up  in  our  cloaks,  and  slept  soundly  through  the  few  re- 
maining hours  of  the  night. 

•  •  •  *  # 

The  following  extracts  from  a  half  journal,  half  letter,  written  at  the 
time,  and  but  littie  altered  from  the  original,  will  describe  the  ensuing 
operations  of  this  patrole. 

Banks  of  the  Chalumna  Streamy  between  the  Buffaloe  and  Keiskamma^ 
24rt  of  November y  1846. 

"  Yesterday,  the  23rd,  we  silently  and  in  darkness  moved  off  at  three 
o*clock  in  the  morning  firom  the  lovely  spot  where  we  had  bivouacked  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kei&kamma,  which  we  crossed  at  a  neighbouring  ^  drift* 
or  ford,  and  after  a  long  ascent  by  a  road  apparently  (for  there  was  yet 
littie  light)  cut  through  a  dense  jungle,  we  found  ourselves  at  break  of 
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day,  on  the  summit  of  an  eztennye  range  of  open  table-land  covered  with 
grass,  undulating  here  and  there  into  shallow  kloofs  and  yalleys  clothed 
as  usual  with  bush,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which — as  daylight  suc- 
ceeded the  my  dawn^  and  the  mists  of  night  rolled  upwards  through  the 
-wooded  ravmes — numerous  Kaffir  huts  were  discoYered,  with  quantities  of 
cattle,  still  herded  in  their  respective  kraals.* 

■*'  The  g^ns  and  infSeuitry  were  yet  in  the  rear,  but  the  cavalry  being  up— 
-and  a  conspicuous  eminence  having  been  marked  as  the  place  of  general 
rendezvous — ^without  a  moment's  delay,  our  troop,  by  Colonel  Somerset's 
order,  broke  into  small  dumps,  composed  each  of  ten  or  twelve  horsemen, 
which  spreading  out  like  a  fan,  was  in  an  instant  galloping  at  full  speed 
towards  every  point  of  the  horizon,  in  order  to  secure  the  enemy's  cattle 
before  it  should  be  driven  out  of  the  folds. 

**  I  remained  for  some  lime  with  the  chief  and  his  staff,  and  from  the 
eminence  on  which  we  stood,  commanded  for  miles  around  a  full  view  of 
the  scene,  which  was  certainly  well  worth  beholding,  and  most  exciting. 

"  The  ELaffirs,  thus  early  aroused  from  their  slumbers,  might  be  now 
seen  rushing  confusedly  out  of  their  huts,  to  drive  away  their  cattle  into 
the  adjoining  kloofs,  though  the  Cape  Corps — who  are  splendid  fellows 
for  this  work — ^were,  in  most  instances,  too  quick  for  them;  but  the  savages 
never  gave  up  their  most  valued  treasures  vnthout  a  struggle ;  heavy 
firing  commenced  all  around,  which  was  responded  to  from  Colonel  Mac- 
kinnon's  party,  who — from  the  distant  roll  of  musketry — appeared  to  be  alf^o 
blazing  away  at  a  great  rate  in  the  low  grounds  slong  the  banks  of  the 
Keiskamma;  and  as  the  fresh  morning  breeze  swept  away  the  blue  smoke, 
our  different  parties  mic^ht  be  seen  driving  before  them  large  herds  of 
cattle,  occasionally  turmng  to  check  the  pursuing  Kaffirs,  or  making  a 
sudden  dash  at  some  who  might  be  bolder  or  more  forward  than  the  rest. 

**  Colonel  Somerset  now  galloped  on  with  a  few  men,  in  the  direction  of 
a  large  kraal  to  the  northward,  where,  as  was  reported,  the  enemy  had,  in 
some  force,  made  a  stand.  On  our  way  thither  we  saw  a  few  Kaffirs 
occasionally  dodging  into  the  neighbouring  kloofs,  and  being  very  anxious 
to  see  if  I  had  got  out  of  practice  in  the  use  of  the  hog-spear,  1  made 
several  efforts  to  cut  them  off,  but  I  might  as  well  have  g^ven  chase  to  so 
many  rabbits,  for  I  never  in  my  life  saw  such  nimble  fellows. 

**  A  dashing  act  was  performed  about  this  time  by  a  settler  of  the  name 
of  Lucas,  who  acted  as  our  g^ide ;  having  marked  out  a  Kaffir  mounted 
on  a  white  horse,  he  succeeded  in  cutting  him  off  from  the  bush,  and  tlien 
following  him  at  full  speed,  pressed  him  so  hard,  that  in  crossing  a  rocky 
brook  the  Kaffir  was  obligea  to  jump  off,  and  take  refuge  in  the  wooded 
bank ;  whereupon  Mr.  Lucas  having  secured  the  enemy's  horse,  discovered 
to  his  great  satisfaction,  that  it  was  the  identical  animal  that  had  been 
several  months  previously,  stolen  from  him  by  the  Kaffirs!  He  immedi- 
ately shifted  his  saddle  to  the  back  of  his  recovered  property,  leading  the 
other  horse,  and  thus  returned  in  triumph  to  our  party,  which  meantime, 
had  advanced  some  four  or  five  miles. 

^  At  this  juncture,  a  Cape  Corps  man  came  towards  us  at  the  top 
of  his  speed,  reporting  that  a  body  of  Kaffirs,  upwards  of  a  hundred  strong, 

*  The  word  ^^kraal"  is  indilTerently  used  to  express  an  assemblage  of  native  huts, 
and  the  thorny  endosuie  into  which,  for  security,  the  cattle  are  driven  during  tho 
night. 
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had  suddenly  beset  the  small  detached  party  to  which  he  belonged,  killed 
two  of  their  number ,  taken  their  horses  and  arms,  and  secured  the  cattk 
which  they  were  in  the  act  of  drivine  off. 

''  As  this  was  reported  to  haye  hiqpnened  some  miles  distant,  in  the 
country  belonging  to  Seyolo^  (one  of  tne  sons  of  the  late  Dushani)— a 
chief  renowned  for  his  ferocity  and  courage— it  was  deemed  more  than  pro- 
bable that  he  ^  would  get  up  a  fight,'  and  Colonel  Somerset  aocordmgly 
sent  back  to  the  general  rendezvous,  for  a  reinforcement  of  forty  or  wj 
men  and  a  gun. 

''  Meanmile^  after  planting  a  few  scouts,  we  off-saddled  in  an  open 
grassy  plun— for  our  horses  began  to  show  symptoms  <^  distress— and 
whilst  they  were  feeding,  some  of  us  sheltered  ourselTes  fiom  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun,  by  lying  down  under  the  shade  of  our  saddles^  and  even 
indulged  in  a  short  snoose,  for — telescope  in  hand — old  Somerset  was  on 
the  qvi-mve^  and  we  knew  we  were  peifectly  safe. 

'*  The  expected  reinforcement  at  length  arriyed,  but  our  movements 
were  much  delayed  by  the  gun,  which,  though  dragged  by  oght  horses, 
was  sometimes  with  difficulty  got  over  the  dry  l^ids  of  the  numerous 
water-courses,  which  frequently  crossed  our  path  as  we  approached  some 
branches  of  the  Amatola  hiUs,  on  whose  summits  might  now  be  seen  large 
bodies  of  mounted  Kaffirs  quickly  congregating  above  us.  The  gun  was 
therefore  unlimbered,  and  whilst  the  ^tillerymen  gave  them  the  taste  of 
a  few  shot,  I  pushed  on  ahead  with  some  of  the  party,  to  the  spot  where 
ihe  two  men  of  the  Cape  Corps  were  said  to  have  been  killed  in  the 
morning. 

'^  Cautiously  descending  into  the  picturesque  valley  where  the  sldr* 
mish  had  taken  place,  and  near  which  stood  the  kraal  of  Nonube,*  the 
'great  wife*  of  the  late  Dushani,  a  lady  of  European  descent^  and 
mother  to  Siwana,  the  actual  paramount  diief  of  the  T'Slambies  ;  the 
first  thine  we  beheld,  lying  on  the  green  bank  of  a  gurgling  brook,  was 
the  dead  body  of  a  Kaffir,  whom  one  of  the  luckless  riflemen  had  Idlledy 
after  having  been  himself  shot  through  the  breast. 

*'  The  savage  lay  extended  on  his  back,  his  satyr-like  countenance  now 
doubly  repulsive  in  death;  the  eyes  startine^  from  their  sockets,  the  half- 
open  mouth  displaying  a  magnincent  set  of  white  and  regular  teeth,  and 
even  then  wearing  a  most  sardonic  giin  of  combined  hatr»i  and  defiance ; 
his  right  hand  firmly  clenched  still  gprasped  an  assegai,  whilst  the  left 
one,  dangHng  over  the  floweiy  bank  into  the  stream,  was  gentiy  moved  to 
and  fro  by  ue  clear  rippling  waters,  so  peacefully  murmuring  past  that 
verdant,  though  now  blood-stained  scene  I 

*  This  person  ie,  strange  to  saj,  of  European  extraction,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  a  descendant  ftx>m  the  daughter  of  a  (General  Campbell,  who,  in  1782,  was 
wrecked  in  the  Grosvenor,  East  Indiaman,  on  the  coast  of  Hambona  ;  in  1790,  a 
party  was  sent  from  the  Cape,  to  ascertain  if  anj  of  the  crew  were  still  in  existenoe; 
though  not  successful  in  their  search,  th^v  met,  near  the  spot  where  the  vessel 
was  wrecked,  with  three  very  aged  females,  evidently  Europeans,  who  stated 
that  they  had  been  also  wrecked  on  that  coast  when  very  young,  but  were  un- 
able to  say  to  what  nation  they  belonged.  Nonube  may  therefore  as  probably 
be  a  descendant  of  theirs,  or  of  some  other  European,  for  innumftrahto  vessels 
have  at  different  periods  been  lost  on  this  dangerous  shore. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  wreck  of  the  Gro8ve»or  in  **  Le  Yaillant's  Travels  ;"  see 
also  **  Van  Bienen's  Journal"  for  an  account  of  the  party  which  went,  in  1790,  in 
quest  of  the  survivors.  This  pamphlet  was  translated  from  the  Dutch,  and  pub- 
lished by  Captain  Biou,  BJ^*,  in  1791. 
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^  After  a  short  8eareb»  we  diicoyered  the  bodies  of  the  two  Cape  Corps 
men,  oamed  Tieman  and  Dragooner  ;  the  latter  was  noted  for  the  con- 
rage  he  had  displa^p^ed  during  die  war,  and  in  the  action  at  the  Gwanga» 
saved  George  I^apier's  life,  dj  shooting  a  Kaffir  at  the  moment  he  had 
placed  the  muzzle  of  a  firelock  against  his  breast.  It  appeared  that  he 
and  his  fellow  sufferer^  after  the  rest  of  the  party  drove  the  cattle  from 
the  neighbouring  kraal,  had — lured  by  some  Kaffir  women — been  induced 
to  return,  and  that  whilst  in  the  act  of  drinking  milk,  a  large  number  of 
the  enemy  rushed  out  of  the  bush,  overpowered,  and  put  them  to  death  ; 
this  was  viritnessed  from  a  distance  by  their  comrades,  who  were  too 
lew  in  number  to  affi>rd  any  assistance,  and  were  themselves  fortunate  to 
escape  with  their  lives. 

^  Meanwhile,  we  could  see  large  numbers  of  Kaffirs  assembling  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  bush,  with  which  the  neighbouring  mountains  were 
covered  ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  it  was  impossible  to  get  at 
them ;  and  we  tried  in  vain,  by  setting  fire  to  Nonube's  kraal,  to  incite 
them  to  come  to  us  ;  as  they,  however,  showed  no  disposition  to  oblige 
us  in  this  respect,  after  ungallantly  reducing  to  ashes  the  Carthage  of 
this  modem  Dido,  we  proceeded  to  bury  the  remains  of  the  poor  feuows 
who  had  been  killed.  They  were  both  Hottentots,  a  race, — even  during 
life, — seldom  distinguished  by  personal  attractions  ;  but  I  never  recollect 
seeing  any  thing  so  hideous  as  their  appearance  afl;er  death ;  the  only 
wav  YOU  could  form  an  idea  of  what  they  th^n  resembled,  would  be  by 
tightly  drawing  an  old  discoloured,  dingy  black  silk  handkerchief  over  a 
fleshless  human  skull  I 

''  We  now  retraced  our  steps  to  the  first  rendezvous  of  the  morning, 
ten  or  twelve  miles  distant,  which  we  were  not  sorry  to  reach,  after 
having— under  a  broiling  sun — ^been  upwards  of  twelve  hours  in  the 
saddle,  our  gallant  old  chief.  Colonel  Somerset,  looking  as  fresh  as  when 
he  first  started  in  the  morning. 

''  On  our  arrival,  we  found  that  the  rest  of  the  division,  which  we  had 
parted  from  the  evening  before,  had  come  up ;  and  it  was  ascertuned  that 
the  result  of  the  day's  work  was  the  capture  of  1500  head  of  cattle,  and 
twelve  or  fourteen  Kaffirs  killed— our  losses  amounting  to  the  two  men 
of  the  Cape  Corps  before  alluded  to,  vrith  their  arms  and  horses. 

^^'  The  camn  of  the  second  division,  forming  a  large  hollow  square, 
with  the  paraoe-ground  in  the  centre,  and  the  waggons,  as  usual  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  composing  a  sort  of  rampart  around,  was  pitched  near 
the  Chalumna,  a  small  stream  running  between  the  Keiskamma  and 
Buffidoe  Rivers ;  but  as  no  accommodation  was  apparently  provided  for  the 
I  amateurs,'  and  as  we  received  no  hospitable  invite  from  any  one  belong- 
ing to  the  force,  I  was  obliged  to  set  up  in  the  centre  of  the  square  a 
small  patrole  tent>^ — which  I  had  fortunately  brought  with  me  on  the 
occasion. 

**  This  little  gipsey  tent,  weighing  about  twenty  pounds,  which  I  always 
cany  on  my  sumpter  horse,  and  often  find  usenil  on  a  pinch,  is  about 
three  feet  high,  covers  a  piece  of  ground  six  feet  long  by  two  and  a  half 
wide,  and  bemg  made  of  waterproof  painted  canvass,  is,  as  may  be  well 
imagined,  not  very  weU  adaptea  for  a  summer  residence  during  the  day, 
under  the  scorching  influence  of  an  African  sun.  Having,  therefore, 
piled  our  saddles  and  saddle-bags  around,  as  a  sort  of  rampart,  should  the 
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Kaffirs-^according  to  their  common  pntcfice — fire  at  night  into  the  camp, 

Colonel  M and  myself  having  managed  to  secure  a  few  slices  off  a 

recently  slaughtered  ox,  carried  our  prize  to  the  shelter  of  some  trees  bor- 
dering the  stream,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  a  small  gridiron^  the 
culinary  talents  of  Mr.  Jacob,  mj  Hottentot  '^  Sam  Weller,"  and  some 
hard  biscuit,  still  left  in  our  saddle-bags,  we  concocted  a  meal,  which 
— though  it  said  but  little  for  the  hospitality  of  this  portion  of  the  force 
-—was,  nevertheless,  devoured  with  all  the  zest  imparted  by  starvation, 
and  then  both  of  us  creeping  into  our  confined  domicile,  we  slept  soundly 
and  undisturbed  after  all  the  fatigues  of  the  day. 

''  This  morning  we  were  roused  at  an  early  hour — ^though  we  could 
otherwise  have  slept  much  longer — by  the  sun  striking  on  the  painted 
canvass  of  our  tent,  from  whence  we  were  soon  driven  by  the  excessive 
heat ;  we  next  presented  the  rather,  I  should  imagine,  unusual  nght, 
of  two  field  officers  performing  their  toilet  in  the  open  air,  for  the  benefit 
of  every  spectator,  and  then  eating  their  breakfast  on  a  table  of  saddles, 
imder — even  at  this  early  hour — a  scorching  sun,  in  the  midst  of  a  square 
formed  of  waggons  containing  every  requisite,  and  by  numerous  com- 
modious tents  occupied  by  their  brouier  officers  in  the  same  service! 

*'  Unprecedentea  as  such  a  circumstance  may  perhaps  be,  it  never- 
theless befel  us  unfortunate  '  amateurs.'  Driven  from  our  rest  by  the 
stifling  heat  of  the  tent,  we  were  next  obliged  to  seek  refuge  from  the 
unbearable  rays  of  the  sun,  by  retreating  under  cover  of  the  thick  bush, 
clothing  the  ravine  throueh  which  flows  the  Chalumna.  Here— (for  I  am 
now  scribbling  under  its  hospitable  shelter),  we  have  at  least  the  benefit 
of  shade,  and  a  greater  degree  of  coolness  than  we  could  possibly  enjoy 
in  the  best  tent  of  the  camp.  We  have  had  a  bathe  in  one  of  thoee  deep 
shady  pools  so  often  met  with  in  South  African  streams — and  as  we  cany 
nearly  all  our  wardrobe  on  our  backs,  you  may  well  imagine  that  our 
linen  by  this  time,  stood  much  in  need  of  a  little  cleansing.  We  there- 
fore thought  we  could  not  do  better  than  follow  the  laudable  example  set  to 
us  by  the  Hottentot  women  and  other  camp  followers,  who  nearly  divested 
of  bH  clothing  (for  one  cannot  well  have  a  shirt  or  petticoat  at  the  wash, 
and  wear  it  at  one  and  the  same  time)  were  busily  engaged  in  purifying 
the  same.  Ingratiating  ourselves,  therefore,  into  the  good  graces  of  tbft 
nearest  sable  nymph,  we  borrowed  a  bit  of  soap,  and  were  soon  engaged 
in  rather  a  novel  species  of  *  special  service  V 

**  Though  novices  in  the  art,  we  flatter  ourselves  with  having  made 
a  capital  *  wash,'  and  are  now  sitting  ^al  fresco*  anxiously  watching  the 
process  of  drying,  my  friend  in  a  brown  study,  with  his  nfle  by  his  side, 
whilst  I  am  scribbling  away  on  the  little  por^olio  I  always  carry  about 
with  me  wherever  I  go."* 

<<  Camp,  Block  Drift,  Nov.  27, 1846. 

''  Here  I  am  once  more  safely  returned  to  head-quarters,  but  must  now 
'  hark  back,'  and  endeavour  to  fill  up  the  hiatus  in  my  journal  from  the 
24th,  when  I  left  off  as  we  sat  nearly  'puris  naturalibus*  awaiting  the 
drying  of  our  newly-washed  garments,  which  we  had  not  yet  donned, 
when  a  terrible  huDbub  suddenly  occurred  amongst  the  camp  followers 

*  The  above  was  written  in  the  sitnation  described,  during  the  coarse  of  a 
bug  and  grilling  South  African  summer's  day. 
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along  ihe  banks  of  the  rivulet.  A  report  had  spread  of  the  Kaffirs 
bdng  upon  ns,  and  the  most  ludicrous  scene  took  place,  as  the  Hottentot 
women  with  piercing  screams,  and  in  all  the  unadorned  beauty  of  their 
prominent  and  nearly  naked  charms,  now  rushed  towards  the  camp, 
canying  the  bundles  of  wet  clothes  under  their  arms.  It  proved,  how- 
ever, after  all,  to  be  a  false  alarm,  and  we  therefore  had  now  time  to  dress 
ourselves,  but  M  was  so  heartily  disgusted,  that  he  proposed  we 

should  apply  at  once  for  a  tent 

'' '  ni  see  Jack*  Somerset before  /  ask  him/  was  my  wrathful 

reply,  *  but  if  you  can  manage  to  get  one  for  yourself  I  shaU  be  very 
glaa  to  pay  you  a  visit.' 

''My  i&iend  accordingly  went,  and  in  half  an  hour  Mr.  Jacob  came  to 
announce  that  a  marquee  had  been  pitched,  which,  to  confess  the  truth, 
I  was  not  sorry  for. 

•  •  •  •  • 

*^  I  feel  convinced  that  this  inhospitable  treatment  proceeded  not  from 
the  gallant  chief  himself — a  gruff,  though  fine  warm-hearted  old  soldier— 
who  probably  knew  nothing  of  our  *  amateur'  discomforts,  but  from 
some  kiad  friend,  who  thinking  us  'de  trop,'  took  this  means  of  disgust- 
ing and  driving  us  away  from  the  second  division.  Were  this,  as  I  imagine^ 
the  intention  of  the  individual  in  question,  it  fully  succeeded,  for  we 
resolved  on  the  very  first  opportunity  to  leave  a  scene  where  our  merits 
appeared  to  be  so  little  appreciated,  and  where  we  had  experienced  so 
I>oor  a  welcome,  though  from  this  charge  of  inhospitality  I  must  in  jus- 
tice exempt  my  friend  Colonel  Mackinnon,  and  one  or  two  officers  of 
the  73rd,  who  showed  us  whatever  attention  lay  in  their  power. 

"On  the  25th,  at  day-break— taking  advantage  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  an  escort  carrying  despatches,  we  left  the  2nd  oivision  at 
the  Chalumna,  and  to  prove  to  you  what  sharp  fellows  are  these  Ea6^ 
a  few  miles  frx>m  the  camp  we  counted  no  less  than  500  head  of  cattle 
which  had  been  driven  back  by  them  since  the  passage  of  the  troops. 
Shortly  afterwards,  just  as  we  were  about  to  enter  the  Keiskamma  bush, 
a  couple  of  Kaffir  scouts  were  seen  to  dive  into  the  jungle — to  carry,  as 
we  feared,  intelligence  of  our  approach. 

"  These  prognostications  were  soon  verified,  for  we  had  not  proceeded 
above  half  way  down  the  wooded  descent,  when,  at  a  part  of  the  road 
lined  on  each  side  by  dense  bush,  and  commanded  by  an  eminence  close 
above  it — a  large  party  of  Kaffirs  suddenly  showed  themselves  on  the 
latter.  From  the  nature  of  the  ground,  we  appeared  to  be  completely 
at  their  mercy ;  and  in  expectation  of  seeing  half  the  party  next  mi- 
nute out  of  their  saddles,  I  g^ve  orders  to  the  escort  to  trot  quickly 
by  without  firing,  and  thus,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  we  passed 
dose  under  their  noses  without  molestation,  they  having  probably  taken  us 
for  the  advance  of  a  larger  party,  and  being  perhaps  unable  to  distinguish 
the  smallness  of  our  numbers.  We  continued  to  advance  rapidly  through 
the  bush  until  we  had  crossed  the  ford  of  the  Kebkamma  and  reached 
the  comparadvely  open  country  on  the  other  side,  shortly  after  which  the 
escort  turned  off  to  the  left,  towards  Fort  Peddie ;  whilst,  together  with 
Fariey  (my  Cape  Corps  orderly)  and  our  two  servants,  we  pushed  along 

**  Colonel  Somerset  often  went  bj  this  **  sobriquet." 
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the  direct  road  to  Block  Drift,  leading  across  the  batUe-field  of  iiie 
Gwanga^  from  which  I  carried  in  token  of  memento  a  Kaffir  skull* 
*  •  •  •  • 

*^  A  ride  of  fifty  miles,  imder  the  influence  of  a  powerful  sun  and 
sharp  drying  ifrina,  both  of  which  combined,  peeled  the  skin  off  our 
weather-beaten  countenances,  brous^ht  us,  after  one  or  two  'off-saddlings,' 
to  the  camp  at  Phoonahs  Kloof,  where  we  luckily  got  a  comfortable  tent 
for  the  night,  which  was  bitterly  cold,  and  also  met  with  the  greatest 
hospitality  (strongly  contrasting  with  our  late  treatment),  at  the 
hands  of  Lieut.  Fitzgerald,  of  the  91st^  who  then  commanded  at  this 
post,  and  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  Us  gallantry  during 
the  war. 

**  Ere  starting  early  on  the  26th  (yesterday)  our  kind  host  supplied 
us  with  a  cup  of  hot  coffee,  which  thawed  us  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to 

get  into  the  saddle,  and  we  reached  Block  Drift  just  in  time  for  the  mess 
reakfast  of  the  90th,  after  nearly  a  week's  absence,  during  which  lime 
we  have  been  enabled  to  form  from  experience,  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of 
the  hardships  undergone  by  our  troops,  during  this  unsatis&ctory  cam- 
paign— the  more  unsatis&ictory  as  little  is  to  be  hoped  from  its  results^ 
either  in  the  shape  of  credit  or  advantage.*' 


MY  GUARDIAN  ANGEL. 

BT  ME8.  ACTON  TINDAL. 


Parea  dinanzi  a  me  con  Tale  aperte 
La  bella  image. 

Dd  Paradimk    Cmlto  xix. 

Custodes  hominum  paallimus  angelos, 
Natone  fragili  quos  pater  addidit 
Cselestes  Comites,  insidiantibus 

Ke  sttccomberet  hoatibus. 

Hymnrnt  Kccktkt, 

Mt  Angel !  th'  Invisible 

Who  walks  the  earth  with  me, 
And  breathes  no  sound  and  leaves  no  trace 

My  thoughts  ofl  picture  Thee  : 
A  pity,  holy  and  serene, 

Lives  on  thy  forehead  fair, 
The  shadow  on  thy  glory  falls 

Of  human  love  and  care. 

My  angel!  myriad  years  have pass'd 

Since,  from  the  heaving  sea, 
The  chaos  of  the  elements. 

The  Omnbctent  fashioned  thee! 
This  earth,  by  ages  younger-born, 

Is  riven,  worn,  and  gray, 
But  time  Itath  cast  no  furrows  on 

Thine  immortality ! 
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My  angel  I  when  the  morning  stars 

i*ell  from  their  thrones  of  love, 
Th'  Aknighty  wakened  thee  to  fill 

A  vacant  sphere  above-*- 
'Twixt  Magdalene,  and  she  who  mourned 

On  Judah's  Hills  her  doom. 
Thou  sittest  lily-crowned,  and  wav'st 

A  lilj-wand  m  bloom  ! 

My  angel  I  for  mine  own  thou  art — 

The  cuard  God  gave  to  me 
Amid  the  shining  ones  that  watch 

Thro'  all  eternity  I 
So  when  Ue  breathed  my  spirit  forth. 

To  walk  the  earth  a  time. 
An  anxious  fearful  mother's  love 

Broke  on  tliy  peace  sublime. 

My  angel  I  as  a  curtain  fell 

Thy  bright  wings  o'er  my  head. 
By  some  seraphic  sympathy 

My  soul  to  thine  was  wed. 
And  o'er  thy  spirit's  sunshine  past, 

A  shadow  strange  and  deep-- 
A  night-mare  borne  on  solemn  winds — 

Death  through  thy  thoughts  did  sweep  I 

Myangel !  we  shall  one  day  meet — 

When,  with  his  winsed  band, 
Triumphant  o'er  a  molten  world 

The  seraph  kine  shall  stand ; 
Amid  the  shattered  elements 

His  trumpet  blast  sets  free. 
Dissolving  every  mystic  law 

Of  Nature's  unity  I 

My  angel  I  when  the  human  swarm 

Shall  rise  from  grave  and  sea, 
Amooe  the  kindreds  of  the  earth 

Oh  r  wilt  thou  single  me  ? 
From  all  time's  mighty  company— 

Bending  thy  beaming  face 
O'er  my  awaking— darlfened  not 

By  care  for  mortal  race ! 

My  angel  I  I  can  image  thee. 

If  ransomed  I  shall  stand. 
Gazing,  as  pilot  on  the  bark 

Brought  troublously  to  land — 
Bearing  the  soul  Ood  gave  to  thee 

Upon  thy  burnished  wing — 
Rising  and  singing— breathing  joy. 

And  holiest  glorying  1 

My  angel !  when  Heav'n's  tide  of  light 
^  Streams  o'er  the  waking  soul, 
Bewildered  by  the  gloom  of  death — 

When  back  the  shadows  roll, 
Methinks,  to  the  expanding  mind, 

It  will  be  thine  to  show 
The  councils  of  that  Providence 

Which  darkly  rules  below. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  AN  OLD  ETON    BOY. 

BT  CHARLES  BOWCROFT,  AUTHOR  OF  **  TALES  OF   THE  COLONIES ;  OR, 
THE  ADVENTURES   OF   AN  EMIGRANT.'' 

Chapter  XXXIV. 

As  I  have  before  taken  occasion  to  note,  no  explanation  had  eyer 
taken  place  between  Lavinia  and  me  on  the  most  interesting  of  all  sub- 
jects ;  nor,  indeed,  had  there  been  an  opportunity  for  it ;  and  it  must  be 
taken  into  account  also,  that,  our  acquaintance  had  been  really  very 
slight ;  although  it  is  curious  how  very  short  an  acquaintance  and  how 
very  slight  communication  sometimes  proves  sufficient  perfectly  to  possess 
those  of  the  same  elective  affinities  of  each  other's  sentiments ;  but  this 
latter  remark  must  be  considered  as  made  in  a  parenthesis. 

It  is  true,  that,  I  might  consider  myself  justified  in  regarding  m^sdf 
as  an  accepted  suitor  from  the  circumstance  of  the  vow  which  Lavuia, 
in  her  enthusiasm,  had  so  generously  and  rashly  uttered  over  my  sup* 
posed  lifeless  form,  when,  she  thought,  I  had  lost  my  life  in  attempting 
to  rescue  her  from  death  in  one  of  its  most  fearful  shapes  ;  but  as  I  could 
not  avail  myself  of  my  knowledge  of  her  secret  for  the  purpose  of 
asserting  my  claim  on  her  promise  without  exposing  myself  to  the 
suspicion  of  having  voluntarily  and  deliberately  acted  an  untruth  by 
feigning  an  unconsciousness  which  was  not  the  nict,  I  was  obliged  to  let 
that  matter  rest  in  the  oblivion  and  mystery  in  wliich  it  was  shrouded. 
Besides,  I  felt,  that,  any  allusion  to  that  occurrence,  carrying  with  it,  as 
it  must  have  done,  my  knowledge  of  her  mortuary  visit,  must  have 
shocked  her  delicacy  in  the  most  painful  manner,  and  was  on  every  ac- . 
count,  therefore,  to  be  avoided. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  also,  that,  the  occasion  of  my  last  inter- 
view with  Lavinia  was  by  no  means  favourable  to  my  character  for 
modesty,  discretion,  or  sobriety ;  and  that  my  ignominious  prostration  be- 
fore the  family,  and  my  furtive  evasion  the  next  morning  were  not 
calculated  to  raise  me  in  her  estimation  ;  and  more  than  that,  it  could 
not  but  have  wounded  her  pride  and  offended  her  sense  of  propriety,  that, 
I  had  left  the  county  without  an  attempt  either  to  make  my  peace  with 
her,  or  to  fulfil  the  ordinary  requirements  of  good  breeding  and  polite* 
ness. 

Such  being  the  state  of  things  between  us,  it  is  not  surprising,  that, 
although,  for  the  moment,  a  little  flurried  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  one 
whom  she  so  little  expected,  she  quickly  resumed  her  self-possesnon.  She 
made  no  return  to  my  embarrassed  obeisance,  but  regarded  me  with  a  cold 
and  disdainful  eye  and  with  an  air  so  chilling  that  it  seemed  to  freeie  me  up 
and  to  congeal  my  very  senses ;  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  to  the 
greeting  which  one  might  expect  to  receive  from  a  young  lady  of  the  most 
Dianaic  complexion  who  had  lived  all  her  life  on  the  top  o£^^  an  ice-berg 
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and  had  been  fed  on  snowballs  ;  but  I  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  be  face- 
tious at  that  moment ;  on  the  contrary,  my  sensations  were  such  as  I  cau 
imagine  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  to  experience,  if  endowed 
with  vitality,  during  a  process  of  rapid  crystallisation.  The  shooting  pains 
which  accompanied  this  advance  to  a  state  of  comparative  petrificatioQ 
were  exquisitely  painful,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  scene  is  one  which 
I  do  not  like  to  dwell  on  ;  I  would  willingly  have  omitted  it  if  I  could 
with  justice  to  my  readers — or  part  of  it  at  least— for  the  sake  of  sparing 
myself  the  humiliating  confessions  which  it  contains, — as  well  as  for  other 
obvious  reasons  which  all  those  who  are  carious  in  their  studies  of  love 
scenes  and  at  the  same  time  of  delicate  feelings  and  perceptions  will 
readily  appreciate. 

I  remained  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  embar- 
rassment from  which  the  lady  did  not  evince  the  slightest  inclination  to 
relieve  me.  She  stood  erect  and  motionless  ;  and,  at  6rst,  with  her  head 
slightly  averted,  she  bore  herself  as  Dido  treated  iBneas  in  the  infernal 
regions  (it  must  be  allowed  he  treated  her  more  infernally  in  the  regions 
above);  and  then  slowly  turning  away  from  herdisregardful  contemplation 
of  an  unworthy  object,  she  remained  rig^d  as  marble,  with  her  eyes  grazing 
on  vacancy  and  as  passionless  as  those  of  the  Sphynx  in  the  desert ; — and 
presenting  to  me,  who  did  not  at  the  time  take  into  consideration  all  the 
reasons  which  actuated  her  behaviour,  as  great  a  riddle. 

In  the  state  of  perturbation  which  this  inhuman  conduct  caused  in  me, 
I  could  neither  collect  my  thoughts,  nor  summon  up  words  to  express  or 
to  disguise  them  if  I  had  any,  but  following  a  sort  of  impulse,  I  ejacu- 
lated :— 

"Oh!  Lavinia!" 

But  the  "oh,|*  albeit  that  it  is  the  acknowledged  exponent  of  the 
pathetic,  had  no  effect  on  the  obdurate  Lavinia  ;  although  I  fancied  that 
the  invocation  of  her  name  made  her  lip  curl  a  little  in  disdain  of  its 
assumption  of  a  right  to  familiarity. 

I  was  terribly  abashed ;  my  predominant  idea  was  that  she  must  have- 
actually  accepted  the  great  red  hand  of  the  arithmetic  Peter,  and,  as  she 
might  think,  had  irretrievably  committed  herself  by  a  formal  consent. 
Tins  thought  brought  to  my  mind  the  letter  firom  the  affectionate  coach- 
man in  which  the  disastrous  news  was  first  communicated ;  and,  as  there- 
is  a  natural  association  of  ideas,  as  philosophers  tell  us,  which  leads  in  the 
chambers  of  the  brain  to  consecutive  recollections,  my  thoughts  immedi- 
ately recurred  to  the  interesting  announcement  which  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  worthy  coachman's  "  promiscuous"  information.  Thus  it 
was,  that,  feeling  the  absolute  necessity  of  breaking  the  horrible  silence 
which  oppressed  the  place,  in  the  perturbation  of  spirit  and  the  confusion  of 
thoueht  which  her  cold  and  withering  disdain  produced  in  me,  I  siud  the  veiy 
last  thing  which  at  a  calmer  moment  I  should  have  thought  of  saying.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  effect  of  my  words  was  as  prompt  and  astound- 
ing as  their  sense  must  have  been  incomprehensible,  for  with  a  look  of 
the  most  intense  anguish,  and  in  an  accent  of  the  most  profound  despair 
— all  the  while  thinking  of  the  coachman's  complex  information — I 
suddenly  blurted  out : 

"  Oh,  Lavinia  !     Have  you  had  one  of  Jenny's  pups  ?" 

It  IS  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  which  thb  extraordinary  inquiry 
had.  on  the  amazed  Lavinia!     The  rigidity  of  her  bearing  was  dissolved 
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in  a  moment.  She  started ;  gazed  at  me  for  one  instant — and  only  for  an 
instant — with  a  frighted  air  in  which  compassion,  and,  as  I  thought) 
tenderness,  were  strongly  blended; — and  then,  with  an  exclamation 
resembling  a  scream,  for  as  I  afterwards  learnt  she  thought  I  had  ae- 
tuaUy  gone  mad,  she  sprung  away,  and  fled  towards  the  house. 

I  became  at  the  same  moment,  unpetrified,  and  recovering  the  use  of 
my  legs  quicker  than  I  had  recoTered  my  tongue,  I  darted  sifter  her. 

It  was  now  a  frur  race  between  us,  the  lady  having  the  start. 

It  was  very  rude  perhaps  to  follow  a  lady  in  that  persevering  way,  bat 
I  acted  on  impulse ;  and  I  could  not  heln  it. 

How  the  race  might  have  ended  if  it  nad  come  to  a  regular  conclusion 
I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  "  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift"  but  it  is  so 
generally ;  and  unquestionably,  of  the  two  I  was  the  fastest  and  the 
strongest.  On  the  other  hand,  Lavinia  was  light  of  foot,  and  she  fled 
over  the  grass  like  a  frightened  fiiwn  ;  and  she  hsd  the  start  of  me ;  besides 
fear  lent  ner  wings,  for  terrible  as  was  the  onset  of  the  mad  dog  on  the 
self-same  spot,  which  was  the  source  of  so  many  curious  adventures,  the 
dog  could  only  bite  ; — the  present  pursmt  of  the  mad  man  was  a  thou- 
sand times  more  dreadful. 

The  old  adage,  however,  of  **  most  haste  worst  speed"  in  this  instance 
maintained  its  right  to  proverbiality ;  in  trying  to  make  a  short  cot 
between  an  arbutus  and  a  rhododendrum,  the  former  justified  its  Vir- 
g^lian  epithet  of  *'  horrida*'  by  entangling  the  folds  of  her  dress  in  its  hir- 
sute branches — and  so  the  lady  was  caught  Fortunately  she  was  too  much 
out  of  breath  to  scream,  or  I  should  have  had  the  she  McDragon  down 
upon  me.  The  run,  however,  which  deprived  Lavinia  temporarily  of  speech 
had  a  contrary  effect  upon  me  :  it  restored  to  me  the  use  of  my  recently 
benumbed  faculties.  Abandoning  my  inquiry  about  the  pups,  and  ex- 
cited by  the  exercise,  I  dashed  at  once  **  in  meidias  res*'  in  another  direc- 
tion. 

**  What  have  I  done,**  said  I,  ''  that  you  should  fly  from  me  in  this 
finghtened  way." 

She  could  not  make  me  any  answer  ;  she  was  panting  for  breath ;  I 
went  on : 

'*  Can  you  not  imagine  that  I  must  have  been  driven  to  despair  by  the 
dreadful  news  which  reached  me  !" 

Lavinia  remained  silent,  and  seemed  surprised,  and  I  fancied  did  not 
pant  so  much,  but  looked  as  if  she  was  willing  to  hear  more. 

**  Can  you  be  surprised,"  I  continued,  **  at  my  hastening  without  a 
moment's  delay  to  learn  from  your  own  lips  the  truth  of  a  story  whidi 
almost  drove  me  mad  !'* 

She  made  a  little  start  at  the  word  <<  mad,"  and  looked  at  me,  as  I 
thought,  earnestly  and  inquiringly ;  but  whether  from  exhaustion  or  from 
curiosity  she  made  no  motion  to  evade  me. 

**  Yes,'*  I  continued,  ''  which  drove  me  almost  mad !  and  now  I  feel 
mad. '  •  •  . 

*^  Oh  !  Mr.  Castleton,"  she  said  rather  tremblingly,  ^*  if  you  are  mad 
I  am  sure  you  would  not  hurt  me." 

**  Mad,  I  continued,  "  with  despair  !  for  how  could  I  hear  such  a  re- 
port about  you  without  feeling  a  pang  of  angubh  which  it  is  impossible  for 
words  to  describe!" 

*^  Sir,*'  said  she,  recovering  herseli^  and  assuming  an  air  of  much  dig- 
nity, *«  what  report  do  you  mean  ?" 
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'^  Wbat  otiier  report  can  I  mean,''  replied  I,  ^'but  that  horrible  one 
which  .  .  •  but  you  shall  read  the  letter/'  I  continued^  '*  and  judge  for 
]roarse1£"  And  in  truth  I  was  not  a  little  embarrassed  how  to  mention 
with  sufficient  delicacy  the  report  of  a  matter  on  which  it  is  by  no  means 
usual  for  persons  not  of  the  family  even  distantly  to  allude ;  and  I  was 
f^sA  of  the  opportunity  which  the  coachman*s  letter  (which  I  had  in  my 
pocket)  afiTorded  me  to  allow  the  matter  to  ^peak  for  itself.  I  drew  it 
forth,  therefore ;  and  as  there  was  a  rustic  bench  dose  to  where  we  were 
Btan^g,  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  were 
planted  thickly  around,  I  moved  towards  it  with  the  letter  in  my  hand, 
and  in  which  Lavinia,  mechanically,  accompanied  me.  She  seated  her- 
self in  the  extreme  comer  of  one  end,  while  I  respectfully  placed  myself 
at  the  other.  After  a  little  hesitation,  she  timidly  opened  the  portentous 
letter. 

She  had  no  sooner  read  a  few  lines  than  she  hastily  laid  it  down'again. 

"  Mr.  Castleton — sir — you  cannot  have  intended  that  I  should  read 
this!  .  .  ." 

'Mt  is  a  letter  from  a  very  worthy  fellow  who  is  very  much  attached  to 
me— in  short,  it  is  from  our  coachman,  who  has  lived  in  our  family  a  gpreat 
many  years.  •  .  .** 

^  But,  sir,  really  I  cannot ;  besides,  I  really  do  not  see  how  the  report 
about — about — the  subject  of  the  letter  concerns  me  .  •  .  really." 

^  Oh,"  said  I,  '<  I  see  ;  it  is  the  end,  the  end  of  the  letter  that  I  vdshed 
you  to  read.**  .  . 

'*  The  end !     ...  'the  old  coach  horse  is  but  poorly !' " 

''  A  little  before  that,"  said  I. 

**  *  Red-forelock,  wall  eyed  !* — Is  it  about  some  horse  ?" 

**  Begin,"  said  I,  "  with  *  the  young  lady  at  the  lodge.' " 

'<  <  The  young  lady  at  the  lodge  who  is  going  to  be  put  in  harness 
(what  an  odd  expression)— who  is  going  to  be  put  in  harness  with  a 
genalman  from  the  city  of  Lunnon.' "... 

**  There,"  said  I,  **  do  you  not  understand  it  now  ?'* 

**  Well,  Mr.  Castleton,  and  what  has  this  report  to  do  with  me  ?" 

^  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  you  are  the 
^ young  lady  at  the  lodge'  who  are  to  'be  put  in  harness,'  as  coachman 
profesnonafly  expresses  it,  with  the  gentleman  from  the  city  of  London, 
and  can  you  not  tell  from  the  description  that  the  gentleman  from  the 
dty  of  London  is  Mr.  Peter  McDragon  ?" 

''And  pray,  sir,"  said  Lavinia,  with  a  little  haughtiness  in  her  manner, 
which  was  rather  becoming  to  her  at  that  moment,  *'if  the  young  lady 
at  the  lodge  should  think  fit  to  put  herself  in  harness,  as  your  friend  calls 
it,  with  any  gentleman  that  may  be  agreeable  to  her,  with  what  right 
does  Mr.  Castleton  presume  to  interfere  vrith  her  disposal  of  herself." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  I,  with  a  lover-like  and,  I  believe,  rather  lack-a- 
daisical  air,  "  that  you  can  be  ignorant  of  my  sentiments  towards  you  I" 

"  Your  sentiments,  sir  !*' 

"  Of  my  ardent  attachment !" 

"Of  your  ardent  attachment,  sir  I*' 

"  Of  my  intense  devotion  !" 

"  Tour  intense  devotion,  Mr.  Castleton  I" 

*'  Tes^  Lavinia,  my  intense  devotion  I  You  must  have  read  it  in  my 
eyes." 
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''  I  am  not  accustomed,  sir,  to  look  into  gentlemen's  eyes  to  learn  what 
they  do  not  think  fit  to  say." 

These  few  words  seemed  to  illuminate  me  with  a  ray  of  light !  how 
could  the  lady  respond  in  words,  or  even  in  looks,  to  that  which  was  never 
spoken  ?  It  is  for  the  gentleman  to  declare  and  for  the  lady  to  assent,  or 
ddssent,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  but  in  so  important  and  delicate  an  affair  it  is 
imperative  on  the  lady,  for  her  own  protection,  to  take  nothing  for  granted. 
The  subjection  must  be  complete  aud  the  declaration  unequivocal — if  in 
writing  so  much  the  better— and  then  the  affair  can  proceed  according  to 
established  usage  regularly  towards  its  completion,  with  a  thorough  mutual 
understanding  on  both  sides.  Some  such  reflections  as  these  passed 
through  my  mind,  and  it  occurred  to  me  at  the  same  time,  that  if  there 
had  been  any  truth  in  the  report  of  the  McDragon  alliance,  the  lady  would 
not  have  received  my  communication  so  composedly  as  she  did  ;  and  ia 
short  it  seemed  to  me,  that  unexpected  and  sudden  as  the  occasion  was, 
Lavinia  did  not  appear  violently  disinclined  at  this  stage  of  my  explana- 
tion, to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  draw  from  me  the  declara- 
tion of  attachment  which  she  could  not  have  failed  to  perceive  existed. 

Thus  fortified  and  emboldened,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  say  all  that  it  may' 
be  presumed  I  said  on  so  interesting  a  subject ;  but  as  the  confidences  of 
a  lady  are  not  to  be  violated  I  shall  pass  over  the  many  tender  expres- 
sions which  were  made  use  of,  and  confine  myself  to  the  narration  of 
those  points  which  are  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  compli- 
cated events  which  I  was  presently  involved  in. 

Mutual  confidence  being  established,  Lavinia  made  haste  to  inform  me 
of  matters  of  most  pressing  interest,  and  which  proved  that  the  tidings  of 
the  *'  wall-eyed  genalman  with  the  red- firelock  were  by  no  means  virith- 
oat  foundation. 

Chapter  XXXV. 

It  seems  that  the  active  aunt  had  carried  on  her  operations  briskly  ; 
and  having  ferreted  out  of  the  nurse  the  secret  of  Lavtnia*s  vow  on  that 
memorable  evening  of  my  supposed  demise,  she  saw  clearly  that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost ;  and  that  tier  best  chance  of  success  in  respect  to  her  views 
for  her  nephew's  marriage  was  to  carry  the  matter  with  a  high  hand  and 
to  act  with  promptitude.  The  policy  of  this  course  was  the  more  advi- 
sable, as  the  present  time  was  favourable  for  the  success  of  her  plot  from 
the  circumstance  of  my  communication  having  been  broken  with  Lavinia 
by  my  own  indiscretion  ;  first  by  my  foolish  and  obstreperous  behaviour, 
and  secondly  by  my  seeming  neglect  of  a  proper  deference  to  a  young 
lady  whose  sense  of  decorum  I  had  rudely  offended  ;  and  the  wary  aunt 
was  too  astute  not  to  see  the  policy  of  taking  instant  advantage  of  an 
opportunity  which  might  not  last  for  ever,  and  which  my  presence  and 
repentance  was  likely  to  put  an  end  to. 

To  this  effect  she  had  put  every  engine  in  motion  to  set  Lavinia's  father 
agunst  me,  and  to  incline  him  still  more  favourably  towards  her  nephew, 
Peter.  She  expatiated,  therefore,  without  any  apparent  motive,  but  sedu- 
lously and  continuously,  on  the  extravagance,  the  debts,  the  bills,  the 
riotous  conduct,  and  general  profligacy  of  '*  that  impudent  young  man," 
Leander  Castleton  ;  adding,  that,  she  had  been  credibly  informed,  but 
that  she  would  not  for  the  world  that  the  facts  should  reach  my  father 
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and  mother  as  it  would  in&llibly  break  their  hearts,  that  my  dissipation 
at  collegpe  was  beyond  belief!  and  she  insidiously  insinuated,  taking  care 
that  her  niece  should  see  through  the  affected  disguise  of  her  nods  and 
significant  reserves,  that  my  deceiving  ways  with  respect  to  those  of  the 
tender  sex  were  utterly  inconceivable  in  one  so  young  I  and  that,  although 
not  twenty-one  years  of  age,  I  was  already  one  of  the  greatest  rakes  in 
the  whole  university ! 

Lavinia  did  not  disguise  from  me,  that,  this  latter  accusation  had  made 
a  very  painful  impression  on  her,  and  had  been  the  cause  of  her  commit- 
ting herself  with  the  nephew  more  than  she  would  otherwise  have  thought 
of  doing. 

With  respect  to  Lavinia  herself,  I  may  say,  that  the  sagacious  aunt 
wisely  forbore  from  any  direct  opposition,  knowing  well  from  her  experi- 
ence of  the  ways  of  her  sex,  that  nothing  more  irritates  a  girl  to  run 
away  with  the  man  she  has  set  her  mind  on  than  the  exhibition  on  the 
part  of  her  parents  or  guardians  of  a  fierce  and  despotic  determination  to 
prevent  her  from  marrying  him.  The  plot,  therefore,  was  carried  on 
Detween  herself  and  Peter,  the  father  being  unconsciously  made  a  third 
in  the  conspiracy  against  his  daughter. 

Lavinia  ^rther  informed  me,  although  with  a  good  deal  of  hesitation, 
and  with  many  blushes— and  not  without  some  proud  and  bitter  tears — 
that  her  father  had  taken  occasion  to  have  a  serious  conversation  with 
her  on  the  subject  of  her  establishment  in  life ;  that  he  had  praised 
Mr.  Peter  McDragon  with  enthusiasm  as  the  best  bookkeeper  and  the 
greatest  dab  at  vulgar  fractions  in  the  city  of  London  ;  and  that  he  had 
signified  his  own  most  earnest  desire  that  she  would  have  the  good  sense 
to  marry  **  a  man  of  business  ;*'  winding  up  with  some  rather  severe  re- 
flections on  those  who  accepted  bills  without  having  the  means  of  paying 
them,  and  J  who  got  drunk  without  ceremonyat  respectable  people's  tables; 
to  say  nothing  of  general  propensities  to  nght  their  best  friends  with  or 
without  reason,  and  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  kicking  up  a  row.  These 
latter  remarks  were  plainly  the  effect  of  his  sister-in-law's  promptings— > 
the  wicked  Miss  McDragon. 

It  is  necessary  that  I  should  state  here,  that  these  communications  were 
not  all  made  at  our  first  explanation,  but  were  the  result  of  several  con- 
ferences which  took  place,  I  must  own  clandestinely,  but  which  were 
necessarily  so  from  the  nature  and  urgency  of  the  case ;  it  may  be  easily 
surmised  also  by  those  initiated  in  these  mysteries,  that,  our  relative 
positions  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  garden-seat  gradually  became  modi- 
fied as  our  confidences  became  stronger ;  on  the  first  day,  I  remained  at 
the  extreme  end,  although  not  stuck  quite  so  close  in  the  comer  ;  on  the 
second,  I  gradually  made  my  way  as  far  as  the  middle  ;  and  by  the  end 
of  the  thiid  day,  somehow  we  found  ourselves  occupying  the  same  comer 
without  any  complaint  on  either  side  of  inconvenient  crowding,  the  lady 
having  the  complaisance  to  permit  my  nearer  approach  in  order  that  our 
conversation  might  not  be  overheard  by  the  gardeners,  or  by  any  acci- 
dental intrader. 

Fortunately,  as  I  thought,  the  aunt  and  nephew,  fancying  that  I  was 
safe  at  college^  were  absent  on  a  visit  to  London,  for  the  purpose  I  felt 
very  sure  of  hastening  by  their  personal  presence  the  arrangements  for  the 
marriage  which  they  had  resolved  on  ;  so  that  the  field  was  left  clear  for  me; 
and  certainly,  I  may  say  without  assuming  too  much,  that  I  made  a  good 
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use  of  my  time  ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  I  considered  that  I 
had  made  my  poeition  quite  secure  against  my  rival. 

As  to  the  papa — the  man  of  bank-notes — ^it  so  happened  that  he  was 
absent  the  whole  of  the  day  till  dinner-time  on  some  parish  business, 
which,  as  it  was  relatmg  to  accounts,  absorbed  the  whole  of  his  attention; 
so  that  we  were  quite  ufe  on  that  side. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  here,  that  in  the  course  of  these  interest* 
iDg  conyersations,  I  learnt  that  the  Major  Touchwood  whom  I  had  met 
at  ^ner  on  the  occasion  of  my  memorable  folly,  had  been  very  assiduous 
in  paying  his  respects  to  Miss  McDragon  and  the  pi^»,  (being  aware  of 
the  prudence  of  securing  his  flank  and  rear  in  his  approaches)  and  not 
less  so  in  offering  his  attentions  to  the  young  lady.  Tne  communication 
of  this  circumstanoe  was  drawn  from  Lavinia,  as  I  thought,  rather 
reluctantly,  and  there  was  an  evident  embarrassment  in  her  manner  in 
alluding  to  the  Sfajor  when  my  inquiries  forced  her  to  do  so,  which  led 
me  to  suspect  that  there  had  been  some  flirtation  in  that  quarter;  a 
oiicumstance  wUch  though  the  surmise  of  it  gave  me  a  little  twinge,  I, 
however,  thought  was  excusable,  as  it  was  natural  for  her  to  look  for  aid 
from  any  quarter  against  the  backbiting  Peter  whom  she  detested  for  his 
own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  reason  of  his  being  insidiously  forced  upon 
her.  The  thought  of  this,  however,  did  not  strike  me  so  much  then  as  it 
did  afterwards. 

On  her  side  also,  Lavinia  was  not  without  some  misgivings  as  to  my 
oonduct  at  the  university ;  and  so  prone  are  women's  minds  to  jealousy, 
tliat  although  she  was  aware  of  her  aunt's  motive  in  depredating  and 
calumniating  me,  she  could  not  divest  her  mind  of  some  obscure  snspi- 
dons  that  some  part  of  so  many  and  such  terrible  imputations  must  oe 
true.  She  questioned  me  with  all  a  wonum's  intuitive  tact  on  the  subject, 
hoping — and  fearing — to  catch  me  in  some  unwary  admission ;  bat  I 
dslended  myself  stoutly.  But,  with  a  weakness  and  a  want  of  candour 
that  was  unpardonable^  I  concealed  from  her  my  little  adventure  with 
the  daughter  of  the  sea-captain*8  widow  ;  tins  I  did,  sincerely,  for  the 
sole  reason  of  sparing  her  unnecessary  pain,  as  I  feared  that  she  might 
suppose  that  my  interfisrence  on  that  oocaaon  had  led  to  a  doser  ac- 
ouamtance  than  would  have  been  agreeable  to  her  to  hear  of ;  and  for 
toe  same  reason  I  carefully  abstain^  from  mentioning  the  fact  of  my 
having  visited  rather  diligently  at  the  widow's  house,  and  of  the  almost 
affiactionate  intimacy  which  I  had  formed  with  her  daughter  Emily.-* 
The  unfortunate  consequences  of  this  concealment  on  my  part,  which  I 
own  was  most  injudicious  and  reprehensible,  will  be  seen  in  the  sequd. 

The  hours  and  the  days  flew  quickly  by  in  these  happy  intercnanges 
of  mutual  sentiments.  Lavinia,  as  her  confidence  in  me  mcreased,*  con- 
fessed that  she  had  been  reduced  to  the  most  unhappy  state  of  despair, 
and  that  she  was  meditating  mournfully  by  the  side  6E  the  water  on  her 
wretched  fate  at  the  moment  when  I  so  suddenly  re-appeared  to  her. 
She  declared  that  she  hated  the  wretch  Peter,  and  that  nothing  could  in- 
duce her  to  unite  herself  with  a  person  of  such  a  low  and  g^velline 
mind ;  expressions  which  pleased  me  extremdy.  But  she  communicated 
to'  me  her  fears,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  a  match  on  which  her 
father  had  set  his  heart,  and  on  which  her  aunt  was  fiercdy  bent.  All 
these  fears  and  revdations  afibrded  me  abundant  opportunity  to  express 
the  sbcerity  and  strength  of  my  own  attachment,  and  to  declare  that  I 
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would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  see  her  misery  oonsummated  by 
80  fiital  an  onion  ;  and  that  in  short  I  was  ready  to  go  all  lengths  and  to 
hzave  the  resentment  of  parents  on  both  sides  rather  than  lose  her; 
making  some  bold  allusions  at  the  same  time  to  Gretna  Green,  and  to 
the  necessity  sometimes  of  a  nmaway  match,  which,  I  assured  her,  parents 
always  forgaye,  to  secure  the  happiness  of  their  daughter. 

Under  such  circumstanoes  as  these,  it  may  be  easily  understood  that  our 
intimacy  grew  apace,  and  young  as  we  both  were,  being  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  boy  and  a  girl,  it  seemed  to  us  that  we  had  been  aC" 
qjuainted  and  intimate  for  years ;  so  deceptive  and  engrosnng  is  the  paa* 
sion  that  absorbed  us. 

This  delightful  state  of  freedom  and  companionship  was  too  good  to 
last ;  and,  as  we  both  expected,  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day,  a  letter 
from  Miss  McDragon  to  her  brother,  as  lAvinia  informed  me,  communi* 
Gated  the  tidings  of  their  immediate  return.  She,  the  aunt,  congratulated 
herself  that  all  matters  were  now  prepared  for  her  dear  Lavinia's  mar- 
riage, with  <*  the  worthy  Mr.  Peter  McDragon,''  and  she  communicated 
information  which  she  had  no  doubt  she  said  '*  would  be  particularly 
pleasing  to  Lavinia,  for  she  had  unexpectedly  met  with  the  daughter  of 
an  old  friend  and  admirer  of  hers  now  deceased — who  had  been  a 
c^tain  in  His  Majesty's  Royal  Navy.  She  had  had  the  good  fortune  she 
said  to  meet  ilie  yonne  lady  with  her  mother  in  London,  and  she  had 
prevailed  on  them  to  ^low  her  to  bring  them  with  her  to  Willow  Lodge 
to  be  present  at  the  wedding ;  and  that  ^  the  daughter  should  be  agreeable 
to  her  niece  as  she  felt  sure  that  she  would,  she  intended  to  propose  to 
her  to  act  as  bride's-maid  on  the  occasion." 

This  letter,  as  we  both  agreed,  was  most  artfully  written,  and  it  filled 
us  with  the  liveliest  apprehensions.  It  assumed  that  Lavinia's  consent 
was  given  ;  and  tlie  wuy  aunt  knew  her  brother-in-law  too  well,  not  to 
feel  confident  that  under  such  circumstances  he  would  not  allow  Lavinia 
to  draw  back,  as  he  would  consider  an  assent  given  in  such  a  matter  in 
the  same  light  and  as  being  of  nearly  the  same  grave  nature  as  the  en* 
dorsement  of  a  bill  of  exchange  which  it  became  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
endorser  imperatively  to  pay.  It  was  a  skilful  kct  also  on  the  part  of  the 
aunt  not  to  write  to  her  niece  direct,  but  to  make  her  communication  to 
the  father ;  which,  while  it  had  an  appearance  of  delicacy  and  of  a  desire 
to  save  Lavinia's  feelings,  prevented  her  at  the  same  time  fr^m  address- 
ing to  her  aunt  any  reply  in  remonstrance  or  denial ;  and  she  trusted 
to  her  niece's  habits  of  obedience  to  her  father  not  to  dare  to  exhibit  to 
him  any  disposition  to  depart  from  her  accustomed  filial  respect  and  duty. 

In  this  the  manoeuvring  Miss  McDragon,  was  quite  correct  in  her 
judraient ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  she  conducted  her  strategic  plans 
with  admirable  ability;  but  she  did  not  take  into  consideration,  that  during 
her  absence,  an  enemy  had  established  myself  in  the  heart  of  the  town, 
in  the  very  citadel ;  and  that  to  dislodge  the  obstinate  possessor  would  re- 
quire heavier  euns  than  it  was  likely  she  coidd  bring  to  bear  on  him. 

As  it  was,  however,  the  position  of  the  enemy  was  alarming ;  and  all 
that  we  could  engage  to  do,  under  the  circumstances,  was  to  swear 
mutually,  an  inviolable  attachment  (which  was  regularly  signed  and  sealed 
as  is  usual  on  such  occasions ;)  and  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  her  enemy 
with  diligence  and  attention  in  order  that  we  might  meet  stratagem  by 
stratagem,  and  oppose  any  attempt  at  coercion  wi&  firmness  \  I  mentaUy 
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resolving  to  meet  force  by  force,  and  to  settle  the  matter  widi  the  incon- 
venient Peter,  if  he  had  the  courage  to  show  fight,  with  signal  punish- 
ment. 

And  so,  for  that  day,  we  parted ;  not  without  renewing  again  and  again 
•our  mutual  protestations.  I  rode  home  in  rather  a  melancholy  humour, 
and  retired  early,  partly  to  avoid  my  mother^s  affectionate  and  rather 
inquisitive  observations,  and  partly  to  gather  up  my  own  thoughts,  and  to 
•decide  in  an  extremity,  which  seemed  likely  to  arrive,  on  some  resolute 
plan  of  action.  While  my  mind  was  engrossed  however,  with  the  con- 
templation of  our  unfortunate  condition,  and  with  the  fear  of  losing 
Lavinia,  I  could  not  prevent  some  uneasy  thoughts  from  obtruding  them- 
selves relative  to  the  proposed  bride's  maid.  The  description  tallied 
oddly  enough  with  the  widow  and  daughter  whose  acquaintance  I  had 
formed  at  Uie  university.  Could  it  be  the  same  ?  or  was  it  only  an  acci- 
dental similarity  of  circumstances  and  position  ?  The  dwelling  on  this 
thought  worried  me  not  a  little.  I  had  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with 
so  far  as  I  could  see,  in  respect  to  my  acquaintance  vrith  the  daughter ; 
but,  still,  if  it  should  prove  to  be  the  same,  my  meeting  with  them,  I  felt, 
I  hardly  knew  why,  would  be  awkward.  And  then,  I  regretted,  that,  I 
had  not  mentionea  my  adventure  to  Lavinia,  who  might  possibly  misin- 
terpret the  reasons  of  my  silence  on  the  subject  and  regard  it  as  a  suspi- 
cious concealment  Altogether  the  circumstance,  if  it  should  turn  out  as  it 
seemed  possible,  was  vexatious. 

As  the  solution  of  this  enigma  gave  rise  in  a  curious  way,  to  fresh  embar- 
rassments greater  than  the  firsts  it  is  necessary  to  develope  it  in  a  new 
chapter. 


IT  CANNOT  BE  SO  LONG  AGO. 

BT  J.  E.   CABFENTEB,  ESQ. 

It  cannot  be  so  long  ago. 

But  yesterday  it  seems, 
When  hand  in  hand,  and  to  and  fro\ 
Where  on  the  banks  sweet  violets  grow, 

We  wandered  by  the  streams  ; 
A  girl  and  boy,  and  now  I  gaze 

Upon  your  locks  as  white  as  snow, 
Yet  mem'ry  brings  back  those  sweet  days — 

It  cannot  be  so  long  ago ! 

It  cannot  be  so  long  ago, 

Or  was  it  but  a  dream  ? 
Methinks,  e*en  now,  I  long  to  go 
Where  on  the  banks  those  bright  flow'rs  grow. 

Where  flows  the  rippling  stream ; 
Yet  past  and  is  many  a  year, 

For  thus  the  stream  of  life  must  flow, 
We  scarcely  mark  its  bright  career — 

It  cannot  be  so  long  ago  I 
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PANSLAVISM  AND  THE  SLAVONIANS. 

TmniE  is  no  question,  but  that  whether  viewed  in  the  light  of  pro- 
gressive  civilisation,  of  the  extinction  of  the  Mahometan  rule  in  Europe, 
of  national  regeneration,  or  of  Panslavic  or  international,  and  more  espe- 
cially Muscovite  and  Germanic  relations,  that  the  so-called  Slavonic  popu- 
lations are  at  the  present  moment  more  replete  virith  interest  than  any 
others  in  Europe.  The  very  fact  of  a  long  political  degradation,  their 
occupation  of  remote  and  little-known  countnes,  their  servility  alike  to 
Bussian,  German,  Turk,  and  Magyar,  become,  with  the  prospects  of  re- 
generation, only  circumstances  of  more  paramount  curiosity. 

The  Slavonians  are  of  the  Indo-European  family  of  nations.  They 
are  one  of  the  primeval  races  of  Europe,  and  were  settled  in  the  countries 
they  now  occupy  before  the  commencement  of  the  historic  era.  About 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Slavonian  countries  were  visited  by 
three  successive  irruptions  of  the  Celtic  or  Gallic  nations.  These  drove 
before  them  the  Slavonians  of  Pannonia  and  Illyria,  and  even  the  Thra- 
cian  nations  settled  in  Dacia  were  also  compelled  to  yield  part  of  their 
country.  The  migrations  of  the  Slavonians  from  Russia  began  as  early 
as  the  time  of  the  Huns,  and  we  find  them  accordingly  settled  in  Roman 
Dacia,  or  in  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Transylvania:  as  also  in  the 
highland  districts  at  the  foot  of  the  Hoemus— the  Bal-Khan  of  the 
Turks. 

These  lost,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  centufy,  not  only  their  inde- 
pendence, but  their  very  name,  which  was  absorbed  into  that  of  their 
conquerors,  the  Bulgarians.  The  latter,  who,  according  to  the  Greek 
writers,  derived  their  name  or  descent  from  the  Huns,  attracted  by  Roman 
wealth,  marked  the  same  year  in  which  Ravenna  fell,  by  an  invasion  of 
so  dreadful  and  devastating  a  character  that  it  almost  effaced  the  memory 
of  past  inroads.  Repulsed  ultimately  by  Belisarius,  they  retired  to  the 
fertile  country  which  lay  between  the  Bal-Khan  and  the  Danube,  and 
which  corresponds  to  the  Moesia  Inferior  of  the  ancients.  Here  they 
assumed  a  vague  dominion  over  the  Slavonian  name;  and  the  people,  whose 
intermediate  boundaries.  Gibbon  justly  remarks,  were  never  accurately 
known  or  respected  by  the  barbarians  themselves,  became  fused  into  one, 
liar  the  same  authority  also  insists  vrith  equal  justice  upon  the  fact  that 
the  same  race  of  Slavonians  appears  to  have  maintained,  in  every  age, 
the  possesion  of  the  same  countries.  Ranke  has  repeated  the  same 
thing  in  his  "  History  of  Servia." 

"  Leaving  it,"  he  says,  "  to  antiquaries  to  trace  out  the  oridb  and 
migrations  of  these  people,  by  combining  languages  and  myt£s  with 
firagmentary  traditions,  it  will  suffice  to  say,  that,  from  the  earliest  tirnes^ 
we  find  them  in  the  country  which  they  occupy  to  this  day." 

The  Bulgarian  Slavonians  were  converted  to  Christianity  in  860. 
Constantine  Cyrillus  and  Methodius,  two  celebrated  Slavonian  apostles, 
ioteoduced  letters  among  them,  and  gave  them  a  Slavonic  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  a  national  liturgy.  Their  capital,  Pereslau,  the  ancient 
Maraanopolis,  was  overthrown  in  971  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Greeks 
and  Russians  ;  after  which  they  remained  vassals  of  the  former,  till  the 
period  of  the  Osmanli  conquests,  when  they  not  only  fell  under  the 
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bondage  and  bigoted  role  of  their  oriental  conquerors,  bat  were  in  laige 
part  forced  to  adopt  their  faith. 

According  to  Szafiarik,  in  his  ^'  Slavonic  EthnogTapfay/'  published  in 
1842,  3,6G^,000  Bulgarians  live  under  the  sway  ot  the  Osmanlis ; 
80,000  under  that  of  Russia,  and  7000  under  that  of  Austria,  making  a 
total  of  3 ,587,000.  These  numbers  are  important,  for  throughout  Turkey 
in  Europe  the  Osmanlis  now  form  only  an  insignificant  portion  oi  the 
population.  It  is  calculated  by  the  same  authority  that  of  the  Bulga* 
xians  3,287,000  belong  to  the  Greek  chuidi,  50,000  are  Roman  Cathdies, 
and  250,000  Mahometans.  Among  the  Bulgarians  of  the  Greek  church, 
Russia  possesses  g^reat  influence.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted  if  the  Maho* 
metan  Bulgarians  are  in  any  way  attached  either  to  their  religion  or  their 
masters,  while  it  is  more  than  probable  that  any  prospect  of  national 
regeneralion  would  unite  all  persuasions  in  a  common  cause^  to  the  exclu- 
sion alike  of  Russians,  Austnans,  or  Turks. 

The  modem  Bulg^an  has  been  much  calumniated.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  is  often  ignorant,  and  wants  sobriety ;  but  he  is  always 
plodding,  industrious,  and  persevering ;  attentive  to  his  business,  domestic 
m  his  habits,  and  peaceful  in  his  manners.  Dr.  Walsh  says  of  the  Bul- 
garians, that  they  are  particularly  distinguished  by  their  honest  and  good- 
humoured  countenances.*  Ajid  Bell  quotes  the  same  authority  as  assert- 
ing, that  of  all  the  peasantry  he  ever  met  with,  the  Bulgarians  seemed 
the  most  simple,  kind,  and  affectionate ;  forming  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  rude  and  brutal  Turks  who  are  mixed  among  them. 

With  respect  to  the  Servians,  we  have  so  lately  called  attention  to  their 
peculiar  position  and  history  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine^  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Kerr's  translation  of  *<  Ranke's  HistoiT 
of  Servia,"  that  we  need  not  refer  to  the  peculiar  features  whim 
they  present  as  a  branch  of  the  great  Slavonic  race  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. So  intimate  are  these  relations,  that  Szaffarik  places  the  Servians 
and  Illyrians  in  the  same  category.  As  the  Slavonians  of  Servia  obtained 
their  name  from  the  country  they  inhabited  (Sirbia),  so,  also,  with  littie 
difference  of  race,  did  the  Slavonians  of  Illyria  obtain  theirs  from  the 
same  Roman  territorial  divisions,  and  that  name  was  resuscitated  to  de- 
signate, in  the  language  of  the  Austrian  administration,  the  Hungarian 
provinces  on  the  south  side  of  the  Drave.  The  Servians  and  Dlyrians 
number  5,294,000  souls.  Of  these,  2,600,000  are  subjects  of  Turkey, 
2,594,000  subjects  of  Austria,  and  100,000  subjects  of  Russia.  2,880,000 
belong  to  the  Greek  church,  and  1,864,000  to  the  Latin  church ;  550,000 
are  Mahometans.  It  is  evident,  from  these  proportions,  that  there  can- 
not be  an  European  struggle  for  nationality  that  will  [not  sooner  or 
later  involve  the  Slavonic  populations  of  Turkey.  And  this  not  only  ap- 
plies itself  to  the  Servians,  but  abo  to  the  Turco-Croatians,  to  the  Bosnians, 
the  Herzegovinians,  the  Monteneg^ans,  and  even  to  the  Albanians,  who 
are  partly  of  Slavonic  origin.  All  these  nations  are  of  bold  warlike  Inbits^ 
and  past  history  attests  how  prone  to  struggle  for  tiieir  nationalities. 

Als  the  Bul«uians  are  of  Tartar-Slavonic  origin,  and  the  Russians  are 
of  Slavonic-Tshudish  origin,  so  the  Walladnans,  or  the  Kara-Iflak,  **  Black 
Wallaks,*'  as  the  Turks  call  them,  and  the  Moldavians,  or  Akh  Vlakhi,  or 
**  White  Wallachians,"  are  of  Slavonian-Romaic  origin.  They  are  sup- 
posed, indeed,  to  be  part  descendants  of  the  Romans  vrith  whom  Trajan 

*  **  Narrative  of  a  Besidence  at  Constantinople,*  roL  lL,p.436. 
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peopled  Dmcia  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Dei^ebaluB.  Their  language 
18  an  admixture  of  the  Slavonian  and  Roman  dialects.  As  these  princi- 
palities haye,  however,  shown  more  anxiety  to  act  for  themselves  in  the 
regeneration  at  present  going  on  in  south-eastern  Europe,  and  which 
vfll  inevitably  once  more  light  up  the  long-protracted  struggle  between 
European  civilisation  and  Oriental  despotism,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discnsg 
their  positicm  in  regard  to  Slavonian  nationality. 

Any  movement  on  their  part  vnll  not,  however,  be  without  its  direct 
and  indirect  effects  upon  neighbouring  territories.  It  sets  a  direct  exam- 
ple of  insubordination  and  struggle ;  it  diverts  the  attention  of  the  Sub* 
ume  Porte^  and  it  indirectly  foments  similar  aspirations  on  the  part  of 
HnngaiianSy  Wallachians,  and  the  more  pure  Shivontan  races.  What  ia 
of  more  importance  to  notice  here  is,  that  the  Slavonian  population  of 
northern  Hungary,  where  they  are  caJled  Slovacs,  amounts  to  2,7o3,000 
souk,  and  that  these,  united  with  the  Croats,  801,000  in  number,  and 
Illyrians,  as  far  exceed  in  number  the  dominant  race  of  Magyars,  or 
Huns,  who  refuse  to  accede  to  them  their  national  rights,  as  they  do  in 
manly  and  military  prowess.  Austria  not  only  does  not  refuse  the  de- 
mands of  the  Slavonians^  but  almost  abets  and  encourages  them  in  the 
strife,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  for  Austria  has  4,370,000  Slavonians 
to  legislate  for  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  2,341,000  Slavonian  Poles,  and 
1,151,000  Carinthians  ^of  same  descent,  and  towards  all  of  whom  she 
professes  to  be  actuated  with  the  same  desire  of  securing  national  rights 
and  granting  national  privileges,  so  far  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  im- 
perii ascendency. 

The  term  of  ranslavism,  which  means  the  unbn  of  all  the  Slavonic 
nations  into  one  empire  or  confederation,  is  as  y^t  little  known  in  England. 
It  has,  however,  already  produced  a  strong  sensation  in  Germany  and  has 
been  much  talked  ^i  and  discussed  in  France.  We  shall  borrow  from  a 
veiy  able  work  just  published  by  Bir.  Newby,*  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  rise 
and  pTog^ress  of  the  idea  of  Panslavism. 

The  rapid  progress  of  iuteliectual  development  in  Europe,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  exerted  its  influence  upon  the  Slavonic  nations  also : 
literature  has  been  steadily  advancing,  and  all  branches  of  human  knowledge 
have  been  successfully  cultivated  by  those  nations.  The  principal  subjects, 
however,  that  have  engaged  the  attention  of  Slavonic  scholars,  are  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  their  respective  countries,  studied  not  only  in  their  written 
records,  but  also  in  their  popular  songs,  tiadiUons,  and  superstitions,  together 
with  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  their  national  languages.  Such 
studies  could  not,  however,  lead  to  any  satisfactory  result,  as  long  as  they  were 
confined  to  the  student's  own  country,  and  it  was  soon  fouod  indispensable  to 
extend  them  to  other  Slavonic  nations.  The  result  was,  the  universal  con- 
viction, that  all  the  Slavonic  nations  are  not  only  so  many  o&ets  of  the  same 
common  stock,  and  that  their  respective  idioms  are  only  so  many  dialects  of 
the  same  mother-tongue,  but  also  that  the  most  importaut  parts  of  their  moral 
and  physical  character  are  identical.  In  short,  that  all  Slavonians,  notwith- 
standing the  various  modifications  resulting  from  the  influence  of  difierent 
dimates,  religions,  and  forms  of  government,  are,  in  all  their  essentials,  one 
and  the  same  nation.  This  conviction  could  not  but  expand  the  love  of  their 
native  land,  which  animated  the  above-mentioned  students,  into  tliat  of  their 
whole  race,  and  they  promoted,  by  their  writings,  this  feeling  amongst  their 
countrymen.    The  tnoughts  of  extending  their  intellectual  activity  over  the 

*  "Panakvism  and  Germanlsni,'*  by  Count  Valerian  Erasinski,  author  of ''Befor- 
mation  in  PoUnd."    T.C.Newby. 
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most  numerous  race  of  Europe,  instead  of  limiting  it  to  the  comparativdy 
narrow  sphere  of  their  own  nation,  appeared  particularly  gratifying  to  those 
Slavonic  writers,  whose  works  bad  only  a  very  circumscribed  circle  of  readers, 
on  account  of  the  small  number  of  the  population  speaking  the  language  in 
which  their  works  are  composed.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  Bohemia, 
because,  although  that  country  possesses  a  considerable  literature,  and  has  now 
several  authors  of  first-rate  merit,  their  reading  public  is  very  limited.  The 
population  speaking  the  Bohemian  lanetiage  amounts,  including  the  Slovaks 
of  Hungary,  to  upwards  of  7,000,000.  But  as  almost  all  the  eduqited  clanes, 
particularly  in  Bohemia,  know  German,  the  national  literature  of  Bohemia 
meets  with  a  formidable  competition  from  the  productions  of  Germany,  and 
therefore  the  most  important  works  published  in  Bohemian,  generally  owe 
their  support,  more  to  the  enlightened  patriotism  of  individuals,  than  to  their 
extensive  circulation.  Literature  in  our  times  cannot  however  attain  a  hi|;h 
decree  of  prosperity,  without  having  a  wide  field  open  to  the  fame  of  its 
writers  and  the  profits  of  its  publishers,  who  must  be  able  to  reward  literary 
labour  in  a  manner  which  may  induce  men  of  talent  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  arduous  career  of  authorship.  The  Bohemian  literati  arrived  therefore  at 
the  conclusion,  that  the  most  effective  means  of  attaining  such  a  desideratum, 
would  be  to  extend  the  intellectual  activity  of  every  Slavonic  nation  over  the 
whole  of  their  race,  instead  of  limiting  it,  as  it  had  hitherto  been  the  case,  to 
their  peculiar  branch.  Kollar,  a  Protestant  clergyman  of  the  Slavonic  con* 
gregation  at  Pesth  in  Hungary,  and  who  has  acquired  a  merited  fame  for  his 
literary  productions,  was  the  first  who  brought  forward  this  great  idea  in  a 
tangible  and  practical  manner  by  several  writings,  but  particularly  by  a  dis- 
sertation which  he  published  in  German  in  1828,  entitled  **  Wechselseitigkeit," 
i.  e.  reciprocity.  He  adopted  the  German  language  for  this  publication,  in 
order  tliat  it  might  find  a  more  easy  access  to  the  better  educated  classes 
in  all  the  Slavonic  countries,  who  generally  understand  that  language.  He 
proposed,  through  this  work,  a  literary  reciprocity  amongst  all  the  Slavonic 
nations,  that  is  to  say,  that  every  educated  Slavonian  should  be  con- 
versant with  the  languages  and  literature  of  the  principal  branches 
of  their  common  stock,  and  that  the  Slavonic  literati  should  possess  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  dialects  and  sub-dialects  of  their  race.  He 
proved  at  the  same  time,  that  the  various  Slavonic  dialects  did  not  diflTer 
amongst  themselves  more  than  it  was  the  case  with  the  four  principal  dialects 
of  Ancient  Greece  (the  Attic,  Ionic,  Eolian,  and  Dorian),  and  that  the  autiiors 
who  wrote  in  those  four  dialects  were,  notwithstanding  this  difference,  equally 
considered  as  Greek,  and  their  productions  as  the  common  property  and  glory 
of  all  Greece,  and  not  as  exclusively  belonging  to  the  population,  in  vmose 
dialect  they  were  composed.  If  such  a  division  of  their  language,  in  several 
dialects,  prevented  not  the  Greeks  from  creating  the  most  splendid  literature 
of  the  world,  why  should  the  same  cause  act  as  an  impediment  to  the  Slavo- 
nians in  obtaining  a  similar  result  ?  Hie  advantages  which  all  the  Slavonic 
nations  might  derive  from  the  establishment  of  such  a  reciprocity  are  certainly 
very  great,  because  it  could  not  but  give  a  considerable  extension  to  the  litera- 
ture of  all  the  Slavonic  nations  and  by  the  same  greatly  raise  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  their  productions,  as  it  would  afford  the  authors  a  wider  field  for  the  spread 
of  their  fame  and  a  better  chance  for  the  remuneration  of  their  labours. 

About  the  time  when  Kollar  began  to  advocate  the  establishment  of  a  lite- 
rary connexion  between  all  the  Slavonians,  another  Bohemian  writer,  who  has 
now  acquired,  by  his  researches  on  the  ancient  Slavonic  history,  a  European 
reputation,  Szaffarik,  published  a  sketch  of  all  the  Slavonic  langnages,  and 
their  literature.  This  work,  published  also  in  German,  powerfully  assisted  the 
object  promoted  by  Kollar,  as  the  Slavonians  perceived  by  means  of  this  publi- 
cation, with  joy  and  amazement,  their  own  importance  as  a  whole  race  ;  and 
this  fact  could  no  longer  be  questioned  by  other  nations,  who  became  acquainted 
with  it,  through  the  medium  of  the  same  work. 

Kollar*s  proposition,  supported  by  Szaffarik's  work,  found  a  ready  echo 
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amongst  the  scholars  of  all  the  Slavonic  nations.  It  was  a  seed  which  fell  upon 
a  ground  well  prepared  for  its  reception,  and  it  bore  abundant  fruit.  The  study 
of  cognate  languages  and  their  literature  becomes  dailv  more  and  more  general 
amongst  all  the  Slavonic  nations,  and  already  at  tliis  moment  few  if  any 
Slavonic  writers  of  any  merit  are  unacquainted  with  the  languages  and  litera- 
ture of  the  sister  branches  of  their  common  race. 

This  is  the  origin  of  wliat  is  called  Panslavism,  and  which  was  originally  in- 
tended only  as  a  literary  connexion  between  all  the  Slavonic  nations.  But  was 
it  pcMsible  that  this  originally  purely  intellectual  movement  should  not  assume  a 
political  tendency !  And  was  it  not  a  natural  consequence  that  the  different 
nations  of  the  same  race,  striving  to  raise  their  literary  significance,  by  uniting, 
their  separate  efforts,  should  not  arrive,  by  a  common  process  of  reasoning,  to  the 
idea  and  desire  of  acquiring  apolitical  importance,  by  uniting  their  whole  race 
into  one  powerful  empire  ot  confederation,  which  would  ensure  to  the  Slavonians 
a  decided  preponderance  over  the  affairs  of  Europe !  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder 
that  this  natural  result  of  circumstances,  which  we  have  described,  already 
begins  to  manifest  itself  witii  a  growing  force,  and  that  it  has  raised,  on  one 
side,  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  the  most  dazzling  prospecu,  in  the  mind  of 
many  a  Slavonian ;  and  that,  on  the  other  side,  it  has  created,  in  a  corresponding 
degree,  fear  and  apprehension  amongst  a  great  number  of  Germans,  whose 
countrv,  by  its  geographical  position,  must  necessarily  be  the  first  to  experience 
the  effects  of  such  a  combination. 

The  alarm  which  the  idea  of  Panslavism  has  excited  amongst  many 
Germans  may  be  greatly  exaggerated,  yet  it  would  be  going  to 
another  extreme,  if  we  were  to  deny  that  it  may  be  productive  of  the  most 
important  consequences.  This  new  idea  has,  particularly  during  the  last 
ten  years,  made  rapid  advances  amongst  all  the  Slavonic  nations,  and  it 
is  aunost  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  recent  events  which  have  shaken  the 
whole  frame  of  European  society,  will  greatly  accelerate  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  Panslavistic  idea,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  have 
given  a  stronger  impulse  to  the  already  existing  tendencies  of  the  Germans 
to  unite  into  one  whole.  The  progress  of  events  is  pretty  clear  upon  that 
point. 

One  of  the  most  immediate  results  of  the  restoration  of  the  Slavonic 
nationality  in  Austria  would  be  an  ethical  revolution  or  change  of 
languages  throughout  the  whole  empire.  The  population  of  that  empire 
being  in  1842  composed  of  16,791,000  or  nearly  17,000,000  Slavo- 
nians to  6,475,000  Germans,  the  superiority,  or  rather  the  dominion,  of  the 
German  element  over  the  Slavonic  has  been  hitherto  maintained  in  Austria 
by  thedespotic  power  of  her  government.  This  power  having  now,  however, 
been  to  a  certain  extent  destroyed  and  supplanted  by  a  constitutional  order 
which  guarantees  to  every  nationality  its  rights,  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  the  minority  will  have  to  succumb  to  the  majority. 

In  Hungary,  where  the  first  great  movement  has  taken  place  in  conse- 

Suenoeof  the  obstinate  perseverance  of  the  Magyars  or  Huns  in  imposing 
tieir  own  nationality  upon  the  Slavonians,  there  are,  including  Slovacs, 
Servians,  and  Croates,  6,342,000  of  the  latter  to  3,500,000  Magyars.  A  t 
an  early  period,  and  perhaps  simultaneously  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  religion,  the  Latin  language  was  adopted  for  all  the  official 
transactions  of  Hungry.  This  was  a  wise  measure,  as  it  established  a 
common  medium  of  communication  between  the  heterogeneous  elements 
of  Uie'population.  It  caused  Magyars,  Slavonians,  Wallachians,  and^Ger- 
mans  to  consider,  themselves  all  equally  as  Hungarians,  and  as  politically 
constituting  one  and  the  same  nation.     It  was  not  till  the  year  1830  that 
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the  Magyars  concaved  the  wish  to  replace  the  Liatin  language  hj  their 
own,  and  efforts  for  obtaining  this  object  were  continued  through  seTcral 
successive  diets,  till  a  success  was  attained  in  1844,  which,  being  calculated 
to  destroy  the  nationality  of  the  non-Magyar  populations,  has  ever  since 
been  violently  opposed  by  the  Slavonians. 

The  provinces  of  Slavonia  and  Croatia,  having  the  advantage  of  possess-* 
ing  a  provisional  diet,  not  only  passed  strong  resolutions  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Magyar  language  into  their  territories,  but  declared  their 
firm  resolution  to  adopt  their  own  Slavonic.  The  Slovacs  not  having  the 
same  legal  means  possessed  by  the  Croates  to  counteract  the  measures 
devised  for  the  destruction  of  tneir  nationality,  did  their  best  by  means  of 
a  national  party.  The  clergy,  Roman  Catholic  as  weU  as  Protestant, 
have  everywhere  abetted  them  by  their  exertions,  and  have  united  their 
efforts  for  the  promotion  of  this  patriotic  object.  Hence  the  scenes 
witnessed  at  Kfurlowitz. 

In  the  extract  taken  from  Count  Valerian  Krasinski's  book,  we  see  that 
ike  two  most  eminent  writers  on  the  question  of  Panslavism  are  Kollar 
and  SzafTarik.  These  authors,  although  they  write  in  the  purer  Bohemian^ 
are  Slovacs  by  birth.  A  rapidly  increasing  literary  movement  also  animates 
Croatia,  which  is  said  to  have  chiefly  originate  with  Zudevit  Gai,  who 
has  laid  the  foundation  of  the  periodical  literature,  which  is  already  exer- 
cising a  powerful  influence  on  the  Slavonians  of  the  south  of  Hungary, 
as  well  as  on  those  of  Dalmatia,  and  has  tended  much  to  revive  the 
national  feelings  so  rife  among  these  populations. 

It  is  true  that  the  Hungarian  diet  has  made  the  tardy  concession  to 
the  Croatians  that  the  national  language  of  that  province  may  be  em- 
ployed in  all  its  public  transactions,  but  this  right  having  been  wrested 
firom  them  and  not  granted,  it  is  very  doubtful  that  the  Croates  will  con- 
sent to  remain  united  with  Hungary  and  to  join  her  diets,  where  they  will 
be  obliged  to  deliberate  in  the  Magyar  language.  What  is  here  observed 
of  the  Croates  applies  equally  to  the  Slavonians  of  Hungary,  the  Slovacs 
of  the  North  being  as  resolutely  prepared  to  act  with  the  Tzeches  of  Bohe- 
mia, as  the  Servians  and  Slavonians  of  the  South  are  with  the  Croates. 

Utter  success  on  the  part  of  the  Slavonians  would  lead  to  an  entire  dis- 
solution of  Hungary  as  a  state,  an  event  which  is  by  no  means  to  be 
desired  as  a  political  object  or  for  the  g^eneral  cause  of  civilisation. 
All  who  have  travelled  on  the  Danube,  and  there  are  now  many,  know 
what  immense  progress  the  Hungarians  have  made  within  a  few  years, 
Pesth,  with  its  fine  open  quays  and  imposing  front,  is  in  appearance  the 
Bordeaux  of  Eastern  Europe.  Its  hotels  are  alike  splendid  and  convenient, 
its  shops  luxurious  and  wealthy,  its  literary  cabinets  open  to  the  world,  its 
inhabitants  lively,  intelligent,  and  hospitable,  its  merchants  enterprising 
and  well-informed. 

Some  of  the  more  patriotic  noblemen,  and  more  especially  Count 
Zichyni,  an  old  Oxonian,  have  been  incessant  in  their  exertions  to  rub  off 
certain  little  deficiencies  in  manners,  which  alone  remind  the  more  refined 
traveller,  of  the  Huns  and  Avars  of  old.  The  Magyars  themselves, 
although  manifesting  so  little  compliance  towards  the  Slavonians,  have  of 
late  been  making  unceasing  efforts  to  develop  their  constitutional  liberties 
and  to  extend  them  to  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  But  there  is  no  fear 
of  such  a  catastrophe,  the  storm  will  assuredly  not  pass  over  without 
bloodshed,  and  new  nationalities  will  spring  up  as  the  result ;  bat  Austria, 
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with  the  Italian  war  off  its  hands,  will  throw  its  whole  imperial  power 
into  the  scale,  and  adjust  the  balance  of  Magyar  and  Slavonian  rights 
and  wrongs. 

Count  Kramnski  surmises  in  the  work  to  which  we  have  been  so  mnch 
indebted,  that  the  Austrian  empire,  as  constituted  by  its  present  charter, 
being  composed  chiefly  of  Slavonic  elements,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  if 
these  elements  are  brought  into  full  play,  that  the  said  empire  can  retain 
its  German  character.  This  surmise  is  so  fiir  followed  out  by  events, 
that  at  the  sitting  of  the  Austrian  Diet,  when  the  abolition  of  territorial 
sendtude  and  the  other  feudal  privileges  and  burdens  was  debated,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  German  element  was  already  in  the  minority,  and 
that  its  ranks  were  daily  getting  thinner.  Hence  the  diet  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  capital  and  of  the  €rermanic^  and,  in  reality,  the  intellectual 
and  ascendant  portion  of  the  imperial  population. 

This  portion  of  the  Austrian  population,  and  it  contains  within  its 
bosom  all  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and  patriots  of  the  land,  is  to  a 
man  anxious  diat  Austria  should  be  a  German  power  jE>ar  excellence.  It 
ia  ai]gued  by  this  party  that  there  are  two  countries  which  have  been  for 
erer  assigned  to  Austria  by  nature  and  history,  and  with  whose  fiite 
Austria  is,  under  every  possible  circumstance,  indissolubly  connected—- 
and  these  are  Germany  and  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  Austria  is  linked 
to  Germany  by  the  most  indissoluble  ties  of  origin,  language,  manners, 
eirilisation,  and  a  history  of  two  thousand  years  ;  with  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  it  is  scarcely  less  closely  connected  by  commercial  interests,  as 
well  as  by  the  growing  importance  of  Hungary.  Servia,  Moldavia,  and 
Wallachia,  it  is  aligned  by  the  same  party,  can  only  by  a  permanent 
union  with  Austria  secure  their  existence,  their  development,  their  interests, 
and  their  reception  into  the  society  of  European  nations.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  remark  that  in  these  latter  views  Austrian  clashes  directly 
with  Russian  Panslavism ;  the  objects  of  which  are  to  win  over  to  Russia, 
b^  precisely  similar  arguments,  the  Slavonian  provinces  of  the  Lower 
Dinube  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  add  that  the  progress  made  by  Russia  to- 
wards attaining  those  objects  in  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Servia,  is 
infinitely  greater  than  what  has  hitherto  been  accomplished  by  Austria. 

One  the  most  popular  exponents  of  this  policy,  Sir.  Andryan,  author 
of  a  work  entitled  '*  Oestereich  und  seine  Zukunft/'  and  now  an  active 
member  of  the  central  congress  at  Frankfort,  argues  that  such  a  policy 
adopted  by  Austria  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  national.  But 
it  is  quite  evident  that  if  the  hopes  so  long  and  so  fondly  entertained  by 
the  Germans,  that  the  nationalities  of  the  Slavonic  populations  would 
peaceably  resolve  themselves  into  Germanism,  could  not  be  brought  about 
mider  a  despotic  power,  that  they  will  be  still  less  so  under  a  constitu- 
tional government.  Tlie  Slavonians  of  Bohemia  have  already  refused  to 
send  their  deputies  to  the  German  diet  at  Frankfort,  and  a  similar  oppo- 
sition will  probably  be  met  with  from  the  other  Slavonic  populations  of 
Austria.  If  Austria  is  united  with  Germany  by  the  ties  of  origin,  lan- 
guage, civilisation,  and  histoiy,  the  Slavonic  nations  are  onl^  connected 
with  that  country  by  the  history  of  their  relations  with  its  mhabitants, 
nor  is  this  connexion  at  all  calculated  to  promote  a  union  between  the  two 


The  object  for  which  the  Bohemians,  Creates,  and  other  Slavonic  po- 
(vdations,  are  now  striving,  is  not  so  much  to  acquire  free  institutions. 
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which  they  might  easily  get  by  becoming  Germans  or  Magyars,  but  to 
give  the  fullest  development  to  their  nationalities.  This  is  the  reason 
Yfhy  the  Slavonians  of  Southern  Hungary  have  declared  against  the 
liberal  Magyars,  yet  show  an  entire  devotion  to  the  imperial  house  of 
Austria,  which  they  consider  a  better  safeguard  of  their  nationality  than 
the  diet  of  Hungary,  which  has  shown  a  decided  hostility  to  Slavonic 
nationalities. 

At  the  same  time  the  Slavonians  of  Hungaiy,  who  are  now  striving  to 
separate  from  that  country,  will,  notwithstanding  their  attachment  to  the 
imperial  house,  no  more  consent  to  become  Germans  than  Magyars. 

Count  Krasinski,  whose  views  are  in  reality  more  directed  towards 
Polish  than  Slavonian  regeneration,  arrives  at  the  ultimate  conda- 
sioo,  that  the  only  effective  means  which  Europe  possesses  to  coun- 
teract the  establisnment  of  a  Russo-Panslavonic  empire,  is,  to  tifans- 
form  Austria  into  a  Slavonic  state,  which  would  comprehend  Poland, 
Bohemia,  Hunga^,  and  all  the  Austrian  provinces  where  the  Slavonic 
element  prevails.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  quite  indefeasible  jp  the  present 
state  of  Europe,  added  to  which  the  Austrian  empire  cannot,  if  it  is  to 
avoid  dissolution,  assume  a  purely  Slavonic  character,  and  g^ve  to  its 
German  elements  a  subordinate  position,  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
its  population  belonging  to  that  race. 

Austria  cannot  possibly  recur  to  any  such  destructive  measures,  which 
would  only  accelerate,  not  only  her  political  but  even  her  social  dissolu- 
tion, and  she  must,  in  order  to  prevent  this  calamity,  adopt  means  of  a 
truly  conservative  nature ;  that  is,  while  she  secures  the  constitutional 
rights,  not  only  of  individuals,  but  also  of  nations  who  are  placed  under 
her  dominion,  she  at  the  same  time  must  take  all  possible  measures  to 
strengthen  the  imperial  unity  of  the  whole.  As  to  what  Europe  has  to 
do  in  this  question,  it  is  evident  that  as  fair  as  balance  of  power  is  con- 
cerned, that  Russo-Fanslavism  and  Austrian-Panslavism  are  ahke  inimical 
to  the  preservation  of  that  balance,  and  that  the  most  natural  result  to 
the  rise  into  power  of  a  Slavonian  nation,  would  be  to  secure  dominadon 
in  the  territories  which  they  already  in  part  occupy — the  lower  Danube 
and  northern  and  western  Turkey  in  Europe — leaving  to  the  Greek 
nation  the  remainder  of  that  territory,  which  will  fall  to  the  disposal  of 
European  and  Christian  races,  when  the  inevitable  expulsion  of  the  stub- 
bom  and  unyielding,  uniroproving  Asiatics  takes  place,  which  even  thdr 
own  traditions  attach  to  some  proximate  day,  their  prophecies  having 
dated  the  return  to  Asia  of  the  once-victorious  Osmanlis  to  a  period  of 
1300  years  after  the  flight  from  Mecca.  Europe  would  then  see  the 
Slavonian  race  assuming  that  position  to  which  the  numbers  of  its  popu- 
lation, its  industry,  perseverance,  and  progressive  civilisation,  entitie  it. 

The  progress  of  recent  events  in  these  realms  has  been  recorded  in 
previous  pages  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  Jellalich,  Ban  of 
Croatia,  having  since  that  period  been,  by  a  decree  of  the  emperor,  the 
execution  of  which  was  confided  to  Count  Batthyany,  declared  a  rebels 
and  divested  of  all  powers,  authorities,  and  offices,  he  has  ever  since  been 
proceeding  with  the  organisation  of  the  military  power,  over  which  he 
holds  influence  (and  w^ch  comprising  no  small  portion  of  the  military 
frontier  of  Austria  is  very  considerable),  for  the  purposes  of  aiding  and 
abetting  the  proposed  Slavonian  movement.  Within  the  kingdom  of 
the  Magyars,  as  within  that  of  Bohemia^  the  Slavonians  were  at  first  fiur 
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too  hasty  in  their  movements  to  act  even  with  a  probability  of  success. 
At  the  outburst  of  the  insurrection  the  insurgents  mustered  about  7000 
men  at  ELarlowitz.  They  seized  one  of  the  Danube  steamers  and  armed 
it,  their  priests  abetting  them  in  their  insurrection  and  supplying  them 
with  crosses.  Their  fanaticism,  howerer,  availed  them  nought  against 
the  regular  garrison  of  Peterwardein.  The  unfortunate  city  was  bom- 
barded ;  the  splendid  cathedral  and  archducal  palace  were,  it  is  said, 
destroyed,  and  the  town  itself  converted  into  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins. 
The  town  of  Neusatz  next  prepared  for  resistance,  but  Baron  Habrowsky 
having  given  out  that  he  would  treat  the  town  as  he  had  treated  Karlo- 
witz,  if  they  did  not  surrender  within  two  hours,  the  insurgents  preferred 
the  latter  alternative. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Servians  obtained  a  decided  advantage  in  an 
engagement  that  took  place  at  Kikinda,  and  in  which  they  took  eight 
guns  with  the  loss  of  only  ten  of  their  corps.  A  sanguinary  engage- 
ment also  took  place  at  or  about  the  same  time  between  the  Grermans 
and  Slyrians  at  a  place  called  Weiskirchen,  in  which  the  latter  were 
abetted  by  the  Servians.  The  navigation  of  the  Danube  was  completely 
stopped  between  Neusatz  and  Semlin,  the  insurrectionists  having  seized 
and  armed  some  of  the  boats  for  their  own  purposes.  On  the  23rd  of  June 
700  insurgents  marched  upon  the  town  of  Weiskirchen,  which  was  given 
up  to  them,  with  three  pieces  of  artillery,  215  muskets,  thirty  hundred 
weight  of  powder,  and  one' company  of  soldiers.  The  insurgents  marched 
thence  on  Temeswar.  Early  in  July  a  body  of  insurgents,  said  to  have 
been  4000  stron?,  lud  an  ambush  in  a  narrow  pass  near  Topanfalra,  in 
Siebenbiiigen,  through  which  the  Szekly  Hussars  were  expected  to  pass. 
The  Hussars  having,  however,  g^t  notice  of  this  ambush,  they,  by  a  quick 
march,  took  the  insurgents  in  the  rear  and  killed,  it  is  said,  300  of 
them. 

The  Hungarian  Diet  was'opened  at  Pesth  on  the  5th  of  July,  at  once 
to  mature  &ose  great  reforms,  which  men  of  very  different  shades  of 
opinion,  from  the  courtly  and  aristocratic  magfnates.  Prince  Esterhazy 
and  Count  Batthyany,  to  the  patriotic  Count  Zichyni,  and  the  popular 
Kossuth  and  I)eak,  had  the  merit  of  uniting  to  concede ;  but  also 
to  stem  the  tide  of  Slavonian  regeneration.  The  diet  of  Transyl- 
vania had  decreed  its  union  with  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  the 
spontaneous  and  unanimous  abolition  of  its  independent  rights — an  act 
which  increased  the  strength  of  the  Magyars  by  1,500,000  of  their 
countrymen. 

At  the  same  time  Baron  Jellalich,  Ban  of  Croatia,  convoked  a  Sla- 
vonic congress  at  Agram.  The  Slavonian  party,  all  powerful  in  Croatia 
and  along  the  Turkish  frontier,  even  to  Servia,  had  never  ceased  to  pro- 
test against  the  supremacy  of  the  Magyars.  Including  as  they  do  the 
military  frontiers  of  the  empire,  the  whole  population  is  organised  in 
Tegmenta  and  accustomed  to  arms,  so  that  their  resources  for  a  contest 
aie  remarkably  great  On  the  other  hand,  the  Himgarians  contend,  not 
without  reason,  that  the  possession  of  their  provinces  is  indispensable  to 
their  national  existence,  because  they  command  not  only  the  Lower 
Danube — the  main  artery  of  the  country — but  also  the  sole  line  of  com- 
mnnication  from  the  plains  of  Hungary  to  the  Adriatic.  They  are 
therefore  resolved  to  subject  the  Slavonians  by  force  of  arms,  unless  the 
mediation  of  the  Imperial  authority   shall  suggest  some  compromise 
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o£  the  difficultj.  To  cany  cm  so  difficult  a  yrnxhie,  it  wu  under* 
stood  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Hungarian  gOTemment  to  endeayour  to 
raise  the  effective  foTce»  of  the  kingdom  to  200,000  men. 

The  demands  of  the  Skyonic  congress,  meetbg  at  Agram,  to  the  im« 
perial  government,  as  conveyed  by  Count  Albert  Nugent  on  the  9th  of 
July,  were  to  the  effect  that  the  mediation  of  the  Archduke  John  could 
only  be  accepted  upon  the  condition  that  the  insults  offered  to  the  Ban 
and  the  whole  nation  be  made  good  in  a  manner  satis£au;tory  to  the 
national  honour  ;  further,  the  grounds  of  mediation  must  rest  upon, 
first,  the  Slavonian  diet  being  declared  legal ;  secondly,  the  manifesto 
against  the  Ban  being  recalled ;  thirdly,  the  Ban  (Baron  Jellalich)  being 
declared  military  commander  of  this  province;  fourthly,  that  the  wishes 
of  the  Servians  be  recognised  as  identical  with  those  of  the  Slavonians 
and  be  fulfilled;  and  lastly,  that  all  hindrance  to  the  union  of  Dal- 
matia  be  taken  away.  '^  Unless  these  things  happen,"  concluded  the 
Slavonian  manifesto,  "  our  heroic  nation  knows  how  to  defend  its  honour 
and  fame  sword  in  hand." 

In  Hungary  at  the  same  moment  (that  is,  previous  to  the  7th)  the 
Slavonians  defeated  a  body  of  Hungarians  near  the  Wallachian  village 
of  St.  Mihaly,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Hungarians  had  taken  tibe 
town  of  Varasd  by  storm.  Karlowitz  and  Neusatz  still  continued  to  be 
the  seat  of  disorders.  The  Hungarian  forces  concentrated  in  thdr 
camps  were  said  to  amount  to  52,000  men,  and  the  free  corps  (seldom 
of  much  use)  to  the  strength  of  40,000  combatants,  were  in  course  of 
organisation. 

The  Hungarian  general  Count  Bechtold  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
insurgent  Slavonians  in  the  beginning  of  the  same  month,  near  the 
Boman  encampment  between  Temerin  and  Jarek  ;  and  300  Slavonians 
were  said  to  have  been  killed,  while  the  Hungarians  only  lost  seventeen 
men.  The  Hungarians  had,  however,  experienced  a  heavy  loss  in  a 
whole  battalion  of  Illyrians  quartered  at  Peterwardein  going  over  to  the 
Slavonians.  General  Count  Harbrowski,  commanding  at  the  latter 
fortress,  had  proclaimed  martial  law  at  Neusatz^  and  threatened  to  bom- 
bard the  town  at  the  first  sound  of  the  tocsin  or  any  other  sign  of  in* 
surrection.  The  Huugarians  obtained  a  further  advantage  in  a  successful 
engagement  which  was  fought  between  the  Uhlans  under  Colonel  Blom«> 
berg  and  the  insurgents  near  Werschetz.  The  insurgents  had  sixty 
killed  and  wounded,  and  twenty-one  prisoners  were  taken,  among  whom 
was  their  chief  Stanimirvitz,  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  colours.  The 
Uhlans  are  said  to  have  had  only  two  killed  and  tlu^e  wounded.  Reports 
of  a  very  contradictory  character  were  in  circulation  of  a  serious  de&at 
experienced  by  the  Hungarians  on  the  14th  of  July,  near  Szegadin.  It 
appeared  certain,  however,  that  the  Magyars  had  sustained  a  repulse  in 
an  attempt  made  on  the  bridge  of  St.  Thomas,  and  that  they  had  been 
compelled  to  retire  on  Obusa. 

Early  in  August  a  deputation  from  the  Hungarian  Diet  waited  on  ihe 
emperor,  with  the  alternative  of  the  emperor^s  occasional  residence  at 
Pesth  or  the  coronation  of  the  Archduke  Francis  Joseph  (son  of  the 
Archduke  Francis  Charles),  as  rendent  King  of  Hungary — a  sovereignty 
which,  however,  would  always  succumb  before  that  of  the  emperor  when 
actually  present  in  person  in  his  Hungarian  dominions. 

The  Archduke  Stephen  and  Count  Batthyany  having  returned  to 
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Pesth  early  in  the  same  month,  after  an  unsucoessful  negotiation  with 
the  Ban  of  Croatia,  martial  law  was  proclaimed  at  Pesth  and  in  the  pro* 
vinces  of  the  Lower  Dannhe.  ResolutionB  were  unanimously  carried  in 
the  diet  to  effect  an  ofiensiTe  and  defensive  alliance  with  Germany,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  empower  Count  Batthyany  to  return  to  Vienna,  and 
to  re -open  negotiations  with  the  Ban  of  Croatia. 

The  Austrian  minister  Doblho£F  refused  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  thus 
thrown  down  by  the  Hungarian  minister  Kossuth.  Acquainted,  as  he 
asserted  himself  to  be  with  the  claims  of  the  Croatians,  he  denied  thafe 
the  latter  intended  to  recede  from  the  Hungarian  crown,  and  expressed 
his  conviction  that  peace  in  the  interior  could  only  be  maintained  by 
giving  equal  rights  to  all  nationalities. 

The  central  government  did  not  by  this  proceeding  show  itself  hostile 
to  that  recovery  of  a  certain  amount  of  national  independence  in  the 
institutions  and  local  administration  of  the  various  provinces  and  king- 
doms of  which  the  Austrian  empire  is  composed,  which  had  everywhere 
manifested  itself  as  a  result  of  the  general  European  revolution  of 
Februaiy  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  it  became  already  manifest  that  if 
that  independence  of  the  crown  of  Hungary,  which  was  insisted  upon  by 
the  Magyars,  was  granted,  it  could  only  retain  its  authority  over  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  kingdom  by  conquest,  and  the  result  would  be 
a  frightful  civil  war.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  quarrel  both  parties  alike 
were  invoking  the  authority  of  the  Pragmatic  sanction,  which  regulates 
ihe  rights  of  all  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria — the  Hungarian 
and  Croatian  troops,  which  would  be  at  deadly  feud  in  their  own  country, 
were  fighting  the  battles  of  the  empire  side  by  side  in  Italy ;  and  the 
Magyars,  who  were  a  short  time  ago  the  least  disposed  to  submit  any 
longer  to  German  government,  have  now  found  out  that  the  first  interest 
of  their  national  administration  is  to  cling  fast  to  the  German  connexion. 
Hence,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  demanding  an  independent  so* 
vereignty  and  declaring  martial  law  on  the  Danube,  they  were  sending 
Envoys  to  Frankfort  and  voting  levies  for  the  imperial  armies. 

The  Ban  of  Croatia  published  on  his  part  a  manifesto  or  exposk  of  the 
drcumstances  which  had  led  to  negotiations  having  terminated  unsuccess- 
fully. The  ban  states,  that  his  demands  were  limited  to  asking  for  the 
fusion  of  the  war,  financial,  and  foreign  departments  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  whole  monarchy,  to  the  security  and  equality  of  rights  of 
the  Slavonic  nationality  and  language,  in  the  administration  of  affain, 
and  at  the  common  diet  of  Hungary.  The  ban  continued  to  state  that 
neither  the  Archduke  John,  nor  the  minister,  Kossuth,  were  allowed  by 
the  adverse  party  to  listen  to  these  demands,  and  that  nothing  remained  for 
the  Croatians  but  to  rely  upon  their  own  strength  and  unity,  and  on  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  which  he  asserted  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  em- 
peror, and  the  free  people  of  Austria,  and  of  all  Europe. 

Civil  war  continued  to  rage  during  these  negotiations  without  inter- 
ruption in  the  interior  of  Hungary.  The  Archduke  Stephen  having  de- 
posed the  metropolitan  of  Karlowitz,  the  anger  of  the  Slavonians  was 
roused  into  fanaticism.  The  insurgents  entered  into  the  province  of 
Toronte,  and  threatened  Grand  Beeskerek,  one  of  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  cities  of  Hungary,  with  siege.  The  district  of  Grand  Rikinda 
Was  threatened  with  a  similar  invasion,  and  the  whole  country  in  the 
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Lower  Theiss  and  the  Danube — the  granary  of  Hungary — was  devastated 
by  war.  The  Banats  of  Baczka  and  Barang^  insisted  upon  being 
united  into  a  Raizish,  or  Slavonian  province  (Waywodeschaft),  and  the 
way  wode  to  be  elected  of  the  Raizish,  or  Slavonian  nation.  The  nation 
also  demanded  the  right  to  appoint  a  patriarch,  and  that  the  religious 
language  of  the  Raizes  should  be  guaranteed  to  them. 

The  Croatians  were  at  the  same  time  making  every  preparation  to 
assist  their  countrymen  within  the  Hungarian  territoiy.  On  the  16th 
inst.  the  Hungarian  ministry  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the 
danger  of  an  invasion  was  daily  increasing,  that  the  Ban  of  Croatia  was 
concentrating  his  troops  on  the  frontier,  and  recommending  a  corps  of 
well-armed  militia  to  be  formed  in  the  district  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Drave.  The  ban*s  united  forces  were  said  to  amount  to  some  60,000 
or  80,000  men— a  terrible  force  with  which  to  operate  in  favour  of  the 
Slavonians  already  in  arms,  and  in  open  rebellion  in  the  interior  of 
Hungary. 

In  answer  to  the  application  made  by  the  Hungarian  diet  to  the  Cen- 
tral congress  at  Frankfort,  the  congress  considering  that  Hungary  had 
made  a  decided  demonstration  in  favour  of  the  German  Empire,  and  that 
Germany  is  interested  in  seeing  Hungary  strong  and  united,  it  resolved 
to  petition  the  Central  power  to  negotiate  with  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment in  £Etvour  of  Hungary,  and  to  g^rant  the  Hungarians  advice  and 
effective  assistance  agsunst  the  Croates. 

The  government  commissioner.  Baron  Szentkikraly,  who  brought  the 
ill-omened  news  from  the  Hungarian  camp  of  the  defeat  at  St.  Thomas, 
was  gprievously  insulted,  and  the  intelligence  was  received  by  a  display  of 
acrimonious  jealousy  and  charges  of  treachery  of  a  character  quite  unwor- 
thy of  a  noble  or  a  highly  civilised  people. 

A  corps  of  6000  Servians  were  said  to  have  crossed  the  Danube  at  the 
beginning  of  August  at  Orshova.  This,  if  confirmed,  would  at  once  prove 
that  the  Slavonians  of  the  Turkish  empire  are  also,  as  has  been  before 
surmised,  engaged  in  the  forthcoming  struggle  for  nationality.  On  the 
22nd  of  August  a  royal  letter  was  read  at  the  sitting  of  the  diet,  inform- 
ing the  assembly  that  the  emperor's  health  having  improved,  it  was  his 
intention  to  retake  the  reins  of  government,  and  that  by  these  presents 
the  Archduke  Palatine  was  bereft  of  his  plenipotentiary  powers. 

On  the  28th  of  August  a  commission  of  the  Banat  of  Croatia,  accom- 
panied by  a  notary,  arrived  at  Fiume,  with  the  notification  that  the 
governor  of  that  place  and  all  public  officers  must  instantly  quit  their 
posts  and  be  anwerable  that  the  moneys  in  the  public  banks  should  remain 
m  Fiume,  and  not  be  delivered  to  the  Hungarian  ministrj^.  Thus  this  im- 
portant port  on  the  Adriatic  has  actually  passed  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Ban  of  Croatia.  The  people  do  not  seem  to  have  offered  the  slightest 
resistance  but  rather  to  be  gratified  with  the  new  order  of  things. 

The  prog^ss  of  events  in  the  neighbouring  principalities  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  has  not  been  so  favourable  to  the  cause  of  national  regene- 
ration. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  Prince  Bibesco,  the  ruling  Hospodar  of  Wallachia, 
finding  that  no  other  alternative  remained  to  him,  formed  a  committee, 
composed  of  eight  liberal  members,  to  frame  a  new  national  constitution. 
Having,  however,  shortly  afterwards,  rendered  himself  suspected  of  intri- 
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gvang  with  Russia,  he  was  deposed,  and,  attempting  to  make  his  escape, 
was  fired  at  by  some  of  the  boyards,  but  luckily  without  effect.  The 
patriots  then  made  the  best  preparations  in  their  power  to  resist  the  inevi- 
table interference  of  Russia.  They  called  upon  their  countrymen  to  rally 
round  the  national  flag,  composed  of  three  colours,  blue,  red,  and  yellow, 
with  a  miserable  imitation  of  French  political  philosophy,  in  an  inscrip- 
tion to  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,  but  it  was  soon  made  evident 
by  the  communications  made  to  the  resident  European  consular  authorities, 
that  their  hopes  lay  solely  in  sympathy  and  aid  from  without 

Prince  Stourdza,  reignmg  Hospodar  of  Moldavia,  had,  from  his  greater 
proximity  to  Russian  mfluences,  been  enabled  to  weather  the  storm  for  a 
longer  time  than  his  brother  of  Wallachia.  The  Russians  advanced  at 
once  to  the  frontiers,  and  when,  at  length,  Prince  Stourdza  was  obliged 
to  take  flight  before  the  progress  of  insurrection,  General  Duhamel  did 
not  hesitate  to  cross  the  Pruth  and  occupy  the  Moldavian  territory* 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  body  of  Turkish  troops,  composed  of  a  few 
thousand  infantry  and  cavalry,  crossed  the  Danube  at  Galatz. 

The  cholera  raged  with  so  much  violence  in  both  principalities,  as  to 
keep  both  political  and  military  movements  for  the  time  being  in  abey- 
ance. Previous  to  Prince  Stourdza's  flight  from  Jassy,  sevend  boyaras 
had  been  made  prisoners  and  sent  to  Constantinople,  others  had  since 
taken  flight  voluntarily.  The  provincial  government  and  the  small 
body  of  national  guards  had,  however,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  Finding  themselves  so  critically  placed,  they 
addressed  notes  to  the  consuls  of  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  soliciting 
the  intervention  of  those  powers  in  case  the  juvenile  republics  should  be 
attacked.  Nor  were  the  movements  of  Russia  without  interest  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  At  the  meeting  of  the  confederated  German  assembly, 
when  presided  over  by  the  Regent,  John  of  Austria,  on  the  16th  of  July, 
Yon  Auerswald  declared  that  the  state  of  Europe  had  changed  owing  to 
events  on  the  Lower  Danube ;  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  French  Cham- 
bers of  July  17th,  a  discussion  took  place  in  which  every  sympathy  was 
manifested  for  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  on  their  attempt  to  recover  their 
former  constitutions  and  nationality.  These  countries  were  declared  to 
be  independent  and  sovereign  states,  and  it  was  argued  that  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople  did  not  authonse  Russia  to  exercise  what  that  power  desig- 
nated a  protectorate.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  insurrections  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  must  terminate  in  a  transaction.  No  European 
power  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  case  of  provbces  acknowledgfedly 
under  the  control  of  Turkey  and  Russia,  unless  they  can  establish  theur 
right  to  independent  sovereignty,  and  are  prepared  to  enforce  that  inde- 
pendence by  force  of  arms,  and  there  is  no  European  power  so  Quixotic 
at  the  present  moment  as  to  engage  in  war  with  Russia  and  Turkey  for 
these  two  principalities  of  the  Danube. 

The  pasna,  Suliman,  commissioned  on  the  part  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
in  company  with  the  dragoman.  Emir  Effendi,  to  investigate  into  the 
political  disturbances  of  the  Danubian  principalities,  commenced  his 
labours  by  a  protest  against  the  occupation  of  Moldavia  by  Russian 
troops,  and  an  energetic  remonstrance  against  their  advance  into 
Wallachia.  This  protest,  at  least  in  its  latter  part,  was  backed  by  the 
consols  of  England,  France,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 
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The  Ottoman  Porte  made  at  the  same  time  the  semblance  of  ieo(^ 
msiDg  the  new  WaUachian  constitutioD. 

The  St  Petersbm^  journal  of  the  1st  of  August  published  nearij 
st  the  same  time  a  long  expose,  by  the  emperor,  of  his  motives  for 
intervention  in  the  principalities  of  Wallachia  aad  Moldavia.  The 
emperor  declared  that  the  said  intervention  had  taken  place  with  the 
eonsent  and  concurrence  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  that  the  Rusaan 
troops  would  act  only  in  accord  with  those  of  the  sultan.  These  troopsi, 
it  appears,  aro  destined  to  take  up  their  winter-quarters  in  Jassy. 

Suliman  Pasha  made  his  entry  into  Bucharest  on  the  6th  of  August, 
in  great  state,  and  as  a  friend.  Instead,  however,  of  ratifying  the  new 
constitution,  the  Turkish  commander  consented  only  to  confirm  three 
of  the  members  of  the  new  government  in  th^  places.  But  as  far  as 
nniversal  suffrage,  popular  armament,  and  liberty  of  the  press  are  con- 
cerned, he  has  peremptorily  refused  to  give  the  sanction  of  the  Porte  to 
any  such  demands  of  the  Wallachians.  The  situation  of  afiGsdrs  in  the 
Danubian  prindpalities  occasioned,  however,  a  ministerial  revolution  at 
Constantinople^  and  on  the  16th  of  Au^t  the  enlightened  and  liberal- 
minded  Rewid  Pasha  was  restored  to  the  post  of  grand  vizier,  one  of 
the  first  results  of  which  was  the  recall  of  the  expatriated  Boyards. 
Still  a  less  promising  position  of  two  provinces  as  mere  bones  of  con- 
tention between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  their  own  populations  panting 
for  independence  and  nationality,  can  scarcely  be  imagined* 


THE  NEW  ZEALAND  QUESTION. 

There  are  certain  questions,  which,  although  they  are  difficult  of  defi- 
nition in  an  abstract  point  of  view,  are,  nevertheless,  often  universally  ad- 
mitted and  practised  upon  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  certainly  anpears  veiy 
absurd,  looking  at  the  matter  philosophically,  that  one  nation  snould  send 
out  ships  of  discovery  which  snould  claim  the  lands  belonging  to  another 
people  as  a  right  resulting  from  their  successful  researches.  To  put  this  ques- 
tion in  an  extravagant  point  of  view,  suppose  a  Chinese  junk  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  to  fall  in  with  and  claim  possession  in  consequence  of  Great 
Britain;  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  Aborigines  would  admit  eidier  the  fact  of 
the  discovery,  althoue^h  the  Chinese  might  not  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  existence  of  sucn  islands  previously,  or  still  less  the'  claim  founded 
upon  the  said  discovery.  So  it  was  with  the  so-called  discove^  of  New 
Siealand^  a  discovery  in  its  antipodal  relation  to  Great  Britain,  but  not  at 
all  a  discovexy  wiui  regard  to  the  Aborigines,  who  even  in  the  time  of 
Juan  Fernandez  are  described  as  a  race  of  white  people,  well  made,  and 
dressed  in  a  kind  of  woven  cloth.  According  to  Vattel,  the  first  autho- 
rity on  the  Law  of  Nations,  Navigators  going  on  the  discovery,  provided 
with  a  commission  from  their  sovereign  and  falling  in  with  desert  islands, 
or  other  desert  lands,  have  taken  possession  of  them  in  the  name  of  their 
nation  :  and  commonly  this  title  has  been  respected,  provided  that  there- 
upon a  real  possessionhave  closely  followed.     But  the  fact  is  that  between 
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the  two  existing  cases  of  disooyery,  only  so  called  from  the  ignonmce  or 
fimited  knowledge  of  the  nation  discoyering,  and  the  obtaining  possession  of 
a  barren  island,  there  are  many  degrees  of  difference,  all  difficult  to  define, 
hut  being  practically  acted  upon,  by  which,  for  example,  when  a  newly- 
discoyered  territory  is  found  to  be  tenanted  by  savages  who  refuse  to  hold 
intercourse  with  their  fellow  creatures,  who  do  not  tdl  the  gpround  or  dwell 
in  towns,  who  haye  no  forms  of  goyemment,  and  who  mutually  destroy 
and  eyen  eat  one  another,  it  is  untformly  admitted  that  taking  possession, 
by  introdneingthe  arts  and  ciyilisation,  religion  and  peace,  is  not  only  bene- 
ficial to  the  people  but  appears  as  a  link  woye  in  the  chain  of  providential 
intentions. 

Hie  practical  fact  having  then  been  long  admitted  and  acted  upon,  the 
various  degrees  of  difference  between  possession  of  a  barren  island,  and  a 
permitted  and  authorised  possession  and  colonisation,  as  at  Sarawak  in 
Borneo,  are  regulated  by  the  rules  of  common  sense  and  equity.  These 
roles  were  violated  by  me  French,  when  they  took  possession  of  islands 
in  the  South  Seas,  which,  being  ruled  by  a  queen,  formed  together  a 
^^  sovereiffn  state,"  and  to  which  civilised  nations  had  already  sent  their 
nussionanes  and  their  representatives.  Such  was  not  the  case  with  New 
Zealand  at  the  time  of  ite  discovery  by  the  English ;  and  however  much 
we  may  be  indlned  to  go  along  with  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society, 
as  &r  as  regards  the  kindly  treatment,  the  education,  and  respect  due  to 
the  rights  of  natives,  it  would  require  that  a  vexy  novel  and  unforeseen 
liefat  should  be  thrown  upon  the  progress  of  past  events,  and  the  history 
ot  land  and  maritime  discovery  and  colonisation,  to  satisfy  the  mind,  that 
advantages  of  the  most  extraordinary  character  have  not  resulted  to  ge- 
neral humanity  by  the  spread  of  civilised  nations,  even  when  such  has  been 
accompanied  by  the  extirpation  of  races  whom  one  cannot  but  pity  and 
sympathise  with,  and  for  whom,  with  an  enlightened  policy,  much  more 
mignt  be  done  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  to  protect.* 

The  relation  of  the  British  and  of  the  New  Zealanders  has  unfortunately 
been  more  fertile  of  disputes,  misunderstandings,  and  fedse  sentiment  of 
any,  perhaps,  hitherto  on  record. 

The  relations  of  Great  Britain  with  the  islands  of  New  Zealand  are  unpre- 
cedented in  the  annals  of  colonisatton^  inasmuch  as  her  acquisition  of  the  coun- 
tiy  was  peculiar  and  specific;  and  this  fact  renders  the  position  of  settlers 
there,  and  of  emigrants  proceeding  thither,  both  complicated  and  singular, 
they  being  brought  into  contact  with  an  intelligent,  enlightened,  and  ambitious 
native  race,  who,  standing  dispossessed  of  the  sovereignty  of  their  own  country, 
daim  extensive  and  exclusive  proprietary  rights  of  which  they  are  extremely 
jealous,  and  which  they  are  in  a  situation  to  enforce ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
naod,  the  local  government  asserts,  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  another  kind  of 
ri^t,  by  virtae  of  which  aU  free  exercise  of  the  natives*  natural  proprietary 
rights  is  averred  to  be  extinguished,  and  the  emigrant  becomes  dependent,  not 
alone  upon  the  disposition  of  the  native  owner  to  sell  his  land,  but  on  that  of 
the  local  government  to  permit  the  purchase  of  the  same  by  any  third  party, 
save  through  its  medium,  and  contingent  upon  its  own  inclination  to  acquire 
soch  land  so  offered  for  sale,  at  a  price  regulated  by  circumstances,  and  vir- 
tnally  irrespective  of  native  valuation. 

In  the  origin,  that  is,  before  New  Zealand  was  annexed  to  the  British  empire, 

*  The  New  Zealand  QnettioQ  and  the  Bights  of  the  AJbori^^DBA*  By  Louis 
Alexis  Chamerovzow. 
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large,  and  in  some  iDstances,  nominal  purchases  of  land,  extending  over  many 
thousands  of  acres,  were  effected  hy  various  individuals,  many  of  which  pur- 
chases have  since  been  declared  invalid  by  the  local  government,  being  repu- 
diated by  the  native  owners,  on  the  plea  of  inadequate  compensation,  ambi- 
guous contract,  ill  and  undefined  boundary,  wilful  double-dealing,  or  actual 
fraud.*  The  settlement  of  these  claims  has  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  conten- 
tion, producing  sanguinary  collisions  between  the  Aborigines  and  the  settlers, 
engendering  extreme  disaffection  towards  the  local  government  on  the  part  of 
both,  and  effectually  embarrassing  it,  by  placing  it  in  the  difficult  and  delicate 
position  of  arbitrator  between  the  crown  and  so  many  and  such  various  con- 
tending interests ;  nevertheless,  the  whole  of  these  difficulties  might  have  been 
avoided  at  the  outset,  or  resolved  long  ago,  had  the  government  only  acted  with 
consistency,  and  speculators  and  settlers  with  the  ordinary  deeree  of  mercan- 
tile justice  which  usually  characterises  every  transaction  in  wntch  capitalists 
engage,  save — as  it  would  seem — the  mania  for  land-jobbing. 

The  foregoing  facts  taken  collectedly,  have,  at  the  same  time,  invested 
the  New  Zealand  Question  with  peculiar  interest;  an  interest  which, 
from  the  extent,  importance,  and  rapid  progress  of  the  colony,  is  daily 
increasing. 

Mr.  Secretary  Chamerovzow,  as  the  org^  we  suppose  of  the  Abori- 
gines Protection  Society,  not  only  objects  to  Captain  Cook's  right  to  take 
possession  of  New  Zealand  in  the  name  and  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty 
King  George  the  Third,  but  he  also  argues  that,  conceding  the  point  for 
argument's  sake.  Great  Britain  forfeited  the  rights  which  discovery  is 
assumed  to  have  conferred  upon  her,  by  her  non-occupation  of  the  country. 
Occupation  haring,  however,  taken  place  to  a  certain  extent  since  1815,  tlua 
discussion  appears  to  be  now  singularly  inopportime.  It  could,  at  the  best, 
only  apply  to  difficulties,  that  might  have  arisen  from  the  joint  occupation 
of  me  country  in  the  interim,  by  other  civilised  nations.  Mr.  Chamerovseow 
even  objects  to  the  early  settlements  being  considered  as  colonial  occupa-* 
tion  of  the  country,  because  the  crown  did  not  identify  itself  with  thenoi. 
But,  although  in  law  a  colony  cannot  be  formed  without  the  license  of 
the  crown,  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  in  practice  such  has,  till  within 
late  times,  been  the  early  history  of  the  majority  of  our  colonial  settle- 
ments. At  all  events,  in  this  particular  case,  the  argument  is  pecoliarlj 
useless,  as  the  tenor  of  land  and  sovereignty  in  New  Zealand  is  held  by 
treaty  and  cession,  and,  granting  the  futility  of  the  claim  founded  on  dis- 
covery, it  is  obvious  that  Great  Britun  cannot  be  said,  in  point  of  fact,  to 
have  forfeited  that  which  she  never  possessed.  Three  several  times  before 
the  epoch  of  the  treaty  of  Waitangi  in  1840,  did  Great  Britain  recognise 
New  Zealand  as  an  mdependent  country,  but  under  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain ;  a  protectorate  which  was  further  cemented  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  present  of  a  national  flag  by  Caaptain  Lambert  of  the  AUiga'- 
tar.  The  Kev.  S.  Hinds,  D.D.,  in  his  evidence  ffiven  before  the  com* 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1838,  testi6ed  to  uie  fact,  that  the  very 
assumption  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  of  a  right  to  give  that  flag,  sup- 
posed the  New  Zealanders  not  to  be  altogether  a  sovereign  power ;  aa 
argrument  which  Mr.  Chamerovzow  says  is  refuted  by  Captain  Fitxroy 
who,  in  his  evidence,  declared  that  the  ^ving  of  the  flag  was  a  distino^ 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  chie&.      Independence  of  th^ 

*  Vide  evidence  before  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  New  Zea- 
land. 
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duefe  certMnly,  but  not  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  island ;  the  Kin^  of 
Great  Britain  haring  been  formally  acknowledged  to  be  the  parent  of  the 
in&nt  state  and  its  protector,  at  the  conclave  of  thirty-iive  hereditary 
chiefs  of  the  northern  island,  held  at  Waitang^  three  years  previously, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1835. 

Mr.  Somes,  on  behalf  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  argued  the  va- 
lidity of  British  sovereignty  over  New  Zealand  upon  the  following  data. 

In  the  year  1787,  a  r(wal  commission  was  granted  to  Captain  Philip,  appoint- 
ing him,  in  pursuance  of  the  British  sovereignty  in  possession,  which  had  been 
established  by  Captain  Cook,  "  Captain-general  and  Govemor-in-chief  in  and 
over  the  territory  of  New  South  Wales  and  its  dependencies."  This  territory 
vas  described  in  the  commission  as,  *'  extending  from  Cape  York,  lat.  1 1  deg. 
37  min.  south ;  to  the  South  Cape,  lat.  43  deg.  30  min.  south :  and  inland  to 
the  westward  as  far  as  135  deg.  east  long.,  comprehending  all  the  islands  adja- 
cent in  the  Pacific  Ocean  within  the  latitudes  of  the  above-named  Capes." 
This  is  the  act  by  which  the  crown  first  assumed  the  government  of  New  South 
Wales  and  the  other  barbarous  lands  of  which  Captain  Cook  had  taken  pos- 
session in  the  name  of  the  king.  The  islands  of  New  Zealand  are  as  clearly 
within  the  prescribed  limits  as  "Norfolk  Island,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  even 
New  South  Wales  itself. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1814,  the  Governor  and  Captain-general  of  New 
South  Wales  and  its  dependencies,  acting  on  the  representation  of  the  crown, 
by  public  proclamation,  declared  New  Zealand  to  be  a  dependency  of  his  go- 
vernment, and  by  regular  commission  of  dcdimus  potestaiem^  appointed  justices 
of  the  peace  to  act  there.  Some  of  the  magistrates  so  appointed  were  Abori- 
ginal natives  of  the  country.  It  is  plain  that  they  were  treated  as  British  sub- 
jects. In  1819,  again.  Governor  Macquarrie  appointed  an  English  magistrate 
in  New  Zealand.  This  justice  of  the  peace  exercised  the  authority  so  bestowed 
on  him,  by  apprehending  offenders  and  sending  them  for  trial  to  the  seat  ot 
government. 

Mr.  Secretary  Chamerovzow  objects  to  these  facts,  that  the  first  enu- 
merated proves  nothing,  because  it  proves  at  once  too  much  and  too 
little  !  And  he  adds,  that  the  appointment  of  native  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  the  enforcement  of  British  authority  by  means  of  ships  of 
war,  had  only  reference  to  punishing  English  delinquents.  It  was 
surely  a  curious  step  to  take,  to  appoint  native  justices  of  the  peace 
in  a  foreign  country  to  punish  British  subjects,  and  these  appoint- 
ments, which  by  their  acceptance  involved  the  substantive  acknowledg- 
ment of  British  sovereignty,  soon  brought  such  portions  of  New  Zealand 
as  they  existed  in,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  New  South 
Wales. 

No  less  than  2000  British  subjects  having,  by  the  year  1 838,  become 
permanent  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  the  necessity  tot  the  interposition 
of  government  became  too  evident  to  admit  of  any  further  inaction. 
Accordingly,  Captain  Hobson  was  appointed  consul  in  August,  1839» 
with  special  instructions  to  negotiate  with  the  native  chiefs  the  cession  to 
her  majesty  of  certain  parts  of  the  islands,  as  also  to  treat  with  the  Abo- 
rigines for  the  recognition  of  her  majesty's  sovereign  authority  over  the 
whole  or  part  of  such  islands  as  they  might  be  willing  to  place  under  her 
nu^esty's  dominions.  The  words  in  which  these  instructions  are  conveyed 
by  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  were,  we  should  have  thought,  calculated  to 
satisfy  the  most  exigent  philanthropist. 
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I  have  already  stated  that  we  acknowledged  New  Zealand  as  a  8overei|^ 
and  independent  state,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  make  that  acknowledgment  in 
favour  ot  a  people  composed  of  numerous,  dispersed,  and  petty  tribes,  who 
possess  few  political  relations  to  each  other,  and  are  incompetent  to  act,  or  even 
to  deliberate  in  concert  But  the  admission  of  their  rights,  though  inevitably 
qualified  by  this  consideration,  is  binding  on  the  faith  of  die  British  crown. 
Tlie  queen,  in  common  with  her  majesty's  immediate  predecessor,  disclaims  for 
herself  and  for  her  subjects,  every  pretension  to  seise  on  the  islands  of  New 
Zealand,  or  to  govern  them  as  part  of  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  unless 
the  free  and  intelligent  consent  of  the  natives,  expressed  according  to  their 
established  nsages,  shall  be  first  obtained.  Believing,  however,  that  their  owb 
welfare  would,  under  the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned,  be  best  promoted  by 
the  surrender  to  her  majesty  of  a  right  now  so  precarious,  and  little  more  than 
nominal,  and  persuaded  that  the  benefit  of  British  protection,  and  of  laws  ad* 
ministered  by  British  judges,  would  far  more  than  compensate  for  the  sacrifice 
by  the  natives  of  a  national  iodepefideoce,  which  they  are  no  longer  able  to 
maintain,  her  majesty's  government  have  resolved  to  authorise  you  to  treat  with 
the  Aborigines  of  New  Zealand  for  the  recognition  of  her  maje8ty*s  sovereign 
authority  over  tl)c  whole  or  any  part  of  those  islands  whidi  they  maybe  willing 
to  place  under  her  majesty^s  dominions. 

Mr.  Chamerovzow,  however,  objects  to  the  qaaiified  admission  of 
independence,  contained  in  the  first  paragraph,  and  be  becomes  still  more 
indignant  when,  upon  the  representations  made  by  Captain  Hobscm  in 
relation  to  the  Sonthem  Island,  Lord  Normanby  wrote,  *'  If  ibe  ooontiy 
is  really  as  you  suppose,  uninhabited,  except  by  a  very  small  number  ot 
persons  in  a  savage  state,  incapable,  from  their  ignorance,  of  entering 
intelligently  into  any  treaties  with  the  crown,  I  agree  with  you  that  the 
ceremonial  of  making  such  engagements  with  tbem  woidd  be  a 
mere  illusion  and  pretence,  which  ought  to  be  avoided.  The  dream* 
stances  noticed  in  my  instructions,  may  perhaps  render  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Southern  Island  a  matter  of  necessity,  or  of  duty  to  the 
noHvesJ* 

Nothing  can  be  more  straightforward,  practical,  or  ju^dous.  It  is 
quite  true  that  some  of  those  who  have  been  since  engaged  in  carrying 
out  these  views  may  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  justice  and  discretion^ 
but  even  that  is  extremely  difficult  to  prove,  as  the  turn  of  the  New 
Zealanders'  mind  is  notoriously  ^ven  to  deceit  and  to  cupidity ;  cessions 
once  made  have  been  recalled,  or  denied,  or,  litigated ;  anil  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt,  that  the  soi-disant  philanthropists  who  abet  the  savages 
in  their  so-called  daims,  but  in  reality  in  their  dishonest  repudiation  of 
cessions  formerly  made,  or  in  litigation  for  further  benefits  to  be  con- 
ferred in  virtue  of  those  cessions,  are  doing  more  to  bring  about  those 
disastrous  circumstances  which  ultimately  lead  to  the  extermination  of  a 
community,  than  any  thing  that  either  colonists  or  government  have 
done  or  are  ever  likely  to  do. 

Nothing  can  be  more  childish  than  the  style  of  argument  adopted  by 
these  pseudo-philanthropists.  Mr.  Chamerovzow  declares  that  he  cannot 
understand  wny,  if  the  crown  possessed  any  rights  at  all,  they  were  to  be 
asserted  over  only  those  parts  of  New  Zealand  which  were  presumed  to 
be  thinly  peopled,  and  by  less  intelligent  tribes,  when  these  rights,  if 
valid  at  all,  were  equally  so  over  the  Northern  Island.  It  is  very  hard 
to  have  to  impart  understanding  to  an  antagonist  as  well  as  to  refute 
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his  argamento,  but  any  person  of  commoo  sense  mil  see  that  it  is 
especially  because  the  relations  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Isuuids  of  the  country  were  different,  and  th^  peculation  and  their 
reqpectiTe  advancement  towards  civilisation  were  also  essentially  difPerent, 
that  they  were  acted  towards  in  a  different  manner.  As  before  stated, 
it  ifl  only  common  sense,  tempered  by  justice  and  humanity,  that  can 
meet  the  exigencies  of  cinmmstanoes  which  always  present  a  greater  or 
less  difference  in  every  case  where  odonial  lands  are  previously  populated 
to  »  certain  extent  As  to  the  extreme  doctrine  that  no  land  can  be 
oecnpied  that  is  previoosly  inhabited,  it  is  not  worthy  of  consideration 
except  in  the  abstanct,  as  regards  the  first  daim  of  discovery  ;  but  after 
settlements  have  been  formed,  and  more  than  that,  those  settlements 
contain  many  bad,  dissolute,  and  expatriated  characters,  and  there  is 
dose  to  such  settlements  countries  very  thinly  populated  by  incapable 
savrngoa  ;  it  is  surely  more  wise  and  humane  for  a  civilised  government 
to  tue  those  savages  under  its  protection«  than  by  acknowledging  their 
independence,  to  leave  the  unfortunate  Aborigines  to  inevitable  persecu- 
tion and  extermination^ 

That  which  had  less  to  do  widi  aboriginal  legislaticm,  nothing  with  the 
sentimentality  of  the  question,  but  most  of  all  with  regard  to  the  quarrels 
thai  have  since  sprung  up,  were  the  instroetions issued  at  the  same  time  that 
Captain  Hobson  should  induce  the  chie&,  if  nossible  to  eontract,  that  hence- 
ferward  no  lands  should  be  ceded,  except  to  toe  crewn  of  <]rreat  Britain,  and 
issae  proclamation  that  her  raijesty  will  not  acknowledge  as  valid,  any  title 
to  land  which  is  not  either  derived  from,  or  confirmed  by,  a  grant  to  be 
made  in  her  majesty's  name.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  was  at 
once  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  New  Zealand  Company,  and  to  prevent  the 
ixratjonal  acquisition  by  a  few,  of  iaunense  tracts  of  land,  that  were  aflter- 
wards  left  unprofitable  or  rather  a  pemioiQiis  waste.  The  instructions  of 
the  AoUe  marquis  in  reference  to  tbe  aoqiusition  of  real  lands  from  the 
nadvea  is  characterised  by  that  philanthropy  which  so  eminently  distin- 
guishes a  genuine  from  a  pseudo  humanity,  and  common  sense  from  mere 
sentimentality.  After  pointing  out  thai  the  re-sales  of  the  purchases 
made  will  provide  the  funds  necessary  for  future  acquisitions,  his  lordship 
emphatically  adds, — 

All  dealiags  with  the  Aborigines  for  thetr  lands  must  be  conducted  on  the 
same  priaci^BS  of  sioeerity,  justice,  and  good  fiiith,  as  must  govern  your  trans- 
actions with  them  for  the  recognition  of  her  majesty's  sovereignty  in  the  islands. 
Nor  is  this  all :  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  enter  into  any  contracts  in  wluch 
they  might  be  the  ignorant  and  unintentional  autbors  of  injuries  to  themselves. 
You  will  not,  for  example,  purchase  from  them  any  territory,  the  retention  of 
which,  by  them,  would  oe  essential,  or  highly  conducive  to  their  own  comfort, 
sslety,  or  subsistence.  The  acquisition  of  land  by  the  crown  for  the  future 
aetdbment  of  British  subjects  must  be  confined  to  such  districts  as  the  natives 
GSD  alienate,  without  distress  or  serious  inconvenience  lo  themselves.  To 
secure  the  observance  of  this — will  be  one  of  tlie  first  duties  of  their  official 
protector. 

Tbe  education  and  the  religious  instruction  of  the  natives  were  likewise 
provided  for  under  a  series  of  enactments,  which  Mr.  Secretary  Chamerev- 
aow  himself  acknowledges  to  be  *^  commendable,  as  much  on  account  of 
their  comprehensive  chuacter  as  for  theb  liberality  and  large  humanity 
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of  priDciple.**  The  discharge  of  the  most  responsible  portion  of  these 
duties  being  delegated  to  the  missionaries,  under  the  direction  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, who  was  strictly  enjoined  to  interdict  cannibalism  and 
human  sacrifice,  and  to  adopt,  in  conjunction  with  the  missionaries,  eyery 
possible  means  of  elevating  the  natives  in  the  social  scale. 

Captain  Hobson  having  by  the  treaty  of  Wutangi,  and  the  adherence 
of  all  the  head  Hokianga  chiefs,  with  tne  exception  of  two,  established 
beyond  dispute  the  sovereignty  of  her  majesty  over  the  northern  districts, 
he  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  her  majesty's  dominion  in  New  Zea- 
land to  extend  from  North  Cape  to  36  deg.  of  latitude,  purposing  as  he 
proceeded  southward,  and  obtained  the  consent  of  the  chiefs,  to  continue 
extending  these  limits  by  proclamation  until  the  whole  of  the  islands 
should  be  included.  The  formation  into  a  separate  government,  of  the 
settlers  located  at  Port  Nicholson,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Zealand 
Association,  their  election  of  a  council,  their  appointment  of  Colonel 
Wakefield  as  its  president,  and  their  proceeding  to  enact  laws  and  to 
nominate  magistrates,  obliged  Captain  Hobson,  however,  to  issue  his  pro- 
clamation, by  which  he  declared  tne  British  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of 
the  northern  island  before  he  had  obtained  the  submission  of  its  chiefs. 
This  proclamation  also  declared  the  sovereignty  of  her  majesty  over  the 
southern  island  on  the  ground  of  discovery,  and  the  **  same  having  been 
ceded  in  sovereignty  to  her  majesty."  The  formal  declaration  of  sove- 
reignty over  the  middle  island  not  having  taken  place  till  the  17th  day  of 
June,  1840,  and  Captain  Hobson*s  declaration  being  dated  May  21  of 
the  same  year,  gives  Mr.  Secretary  Chamerovzow  the  opportunity  of 
quibbling  that  the  said  declaration  anticipated  the  cession ;  a  paltry  criti- 
cism, that  not  only  betrays  the  animus  of  the  vmter  but  whicn  is  errone- 
ous in  itself,  as  Major  Bunbury  had  been  for  several  months  previously 
engaged  in  visiting  the  harbours  of  Coromandel,  Mercury  Bay,  Torranga, 
■  Okaroa,  Hawke's  Bay,  Port  Nicholson,  &c.,  to  obtain  the  necessary  signa- 
tures. The  most  southerly  island,  called  Stewart's  Island,  was  alone  in 
reality  taken  possession  of  by  right  of  discovery. 

If  Great  Britain  having  acquired  certain  rights,  by  discovery,  over 
New  Zealand,  had  erred  in  sound  policy  by  neglecting  to  legalise  those 
rights,  according  to  the  usages  of  nations,  and  had  also  therel^  neglected 
to  obviate  the  inconveniences  which  had  arisen,  not  only  from  irregular 
colonisation,  but  also  from  the  threatened  acquisitions  of  foreigners ;  such 
charge  of  neglect  was  no  longer  applicable  afler  the  declaration  of  sove- 
reignty which,  though  tardy,  was  still  a  bona  fide  transaction.  Yet  such 
was  the  influence  of  the  mw  Zealand  Association  at  home  that  they 
actually  obtained  a  verdict  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1844  to  this  effect  that  '*  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Wai- 
tangi  by  Captain  Hobson  with  certain  natives  of  New  Zealand,  was  a 
part  of  a  series  of  injudicious  proceedings,  which  had  commenced  several 
years  previous  to  his  assumption  of  the  local  government." 

Mr.  Secretary  Chamerovzow,  who  has  hitherto  objected  to  every  pro- 
ceeding of  the  British  government  under  every  aspect  and  form,  suddenly 
turns  round  at  this  temporary  triumph  of  the  colonists,  and  declares  that 
he  cannot  regard  in  the  light  of  an  injudicious  proceeding  that  which  was 
calculated  to  dispel  the  apprehensions  of  the  Aborigines,  in  respect  to  the 
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sopposed  intenlion  on  the  part  of  the'colonists  to  dispossess  them  of  their 
lands;  bat  he  adheres  to  his  old  principles  in  denouncing  the  rules  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  colonisation  should  be  conducted,  and  which  are 
proclaimed  by  the  select  committee  in  the  following  words.     First, 

**  That  the  uncivilised  inhabitants  of  any  country  have  but  a  qualified  domi- 
nion over  it,  or  a  right  of  occupaDcy  only ;  and  that  until  they  establish  among 
themselves  a  settled  form  of  government,  and  subjugate  the  ground  to  their 
own  uses,  b\'  the  cultivation  of  it,  they  cannot  grant  to  individuals  not  of  Uieir 
own  tribe  any  portion  of  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  not  themselves 
any  individual  propertv  in  it.  Secondly,  that  if  a  settlement  be  made  in  any 
such  country  by  a  civilised  power,  the  right  of  pre-emption  of  the  soil,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  right  of  extinguishing  the  native  title,  is  exclusively  in  the 
government  of  that  power,  and  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  individuals  without  the 
consent  of  their  government.  The  third  principle  is,  that  neither  indivi- 
duals, nor  bodies  of  men  belonging  to  any  nation,  can  form  colonies,  except 
with  the  consent,  and  under  the  direction  and  control  of  their  own  govern- 
ment." 

Mr.  Chamerovzow  places  himself  in  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  in  denying 
the  right  of  colonising  an  inhabited  territory,  although  the  inhabitants 
may  possess  no  form  of  |;oyemment;  and  in  acceding  to  the  principle 
that  colonies  must  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  government ; 
and  yet  when  such  a  colony,  irregularly  formed,  is  taken  under  the  con- 
trol of  government,  grantmg  that  the  cause  of  the  Aborigines  is  best 
served — that  cause  which  adl  along  he  has  laboured  to  show  has  so 
grievously  suffered  at  the  hands  of  British  colonists  and  government. 
it  would  be  a  vraste  of  time  to  enter  into  the  more  detailed  and  fallacious 
reasoning  by  which  the  same  author  attacks  the  principles  above  enu- 
merated, as  it  is  really  sufEcient  for  this  part  of  the  argument,  that  sove- 
reignty has  now  been  ceded,  and  that  such  sovereignty  is  a  ''  great  fEu^t" 
which  all  the  sophistry  of  all  the  Aborigines  Protection  Societies  in  the 
world  cannot  overthrow  without  placmg  in  a  lawless  and  most  disastrous 
position,  a  population  already  nearly  as  numerous  and  certainly  vrith  more 
at  stake  than  the  Aborigines  themselves.  The  worst  of  sucn  wide-em- 
bracing philanthropy  is  that  it  always  values  one  black  barbarian  aa 
equal  to  two  or  three  colonists,  or  one  white  emigrant  and  his  wife  and 
fiunily. 

Equally  fidlacious  and  vain  are  the  lengthened  arguments  with  wMch 
Mr.  Secretary  Chamerovzow  defends  the  rights  of  the  Aborigines  to  the 
lands  of  New  Zealand.  There  has  been  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
British  authorities  to  establish  any  right  but  to  such  lands  as  lay  waste 
and  unoccupied.  This  principle,  as  enunciated  clearly  and  distinctly  by 
Earl  Grey,  is  laid  down  m  the  New  Zealand  charter  in  the  same  terms  as 
just  announced  as  one  of  the  primary  rules  of  a  legal  and  proper  colo- 
nisation. Mr.  Chamerovzow,  in  his  attacks  upon  colonial  land-jobbing, 
justly  argues  that  the  obligation  of  cultivating  the  soil  is  one  of  the 
first  necessities  of  its  acquirement,  yet  in  his  over  partiality  for  New 
Zealanders  he  grants  to  them  privileges  of  exemption  upon  this  very 
p(nnt  which  he  denies  to  British  colonists.  He  insists  that  the  colonist 
should,  to  establish  his  claim,  cultivate  his  land,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  insists  equally  vehemently  upon  the  right  of  the  Aborigines  to  land  over 
which  no  such  claim  has  ever  been  established.     Thus,  he  would  have 
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one  law  for  the  coloii]st8,''another  for  the  Aborigines,  and  would  not  grant 
in  tbe  case  of  the  former,  even  to  a  sovereignty  by  cession,  an  interest 
in  uncaltiTated  and  waste  lands.  It  is  always  possible  to  carry  an  argu- 
ment to  an  extreme.  Thus  Mr.  Chamerorzow  says  that  the  Arnoldian 
theory  of  the  right  of  property  in  land  depending  originally  on  labour, 
if  carried  out,  would  give  to  a  foreigner  a  claim  to  any  portion  of  a 
Kitish  common  on  which  he  might  squat  himself.  This  is  simply  ridi- 
culous, and  when  a  writer  has  to  prop  up  his  views  by  such  illustrations, 
it  at  once  shows,  how  little  of  reality  and  of  candour  there  is  in  the  argu- 
ment. It  is  more  like  the  playful  discursiveness  of  a  polemical  or  specu- 
lative society,  where  young  minds  are  trained  to  discussion,  than  the 
bona  Me  reasoning  of  a  mature  intellect,  that  would  scorn  to  avul  itself  o£ 
a  position  which  he  knows  can  only  have  a  logical  aspect^  bat  is  in  reality 
too  absurd  to  deserve  a  serious  and  written  confutation. 

The  so-called  Arnoldian  theory  is  undoubtedly  latitudinarian.  It 
does  not  apply  itself  even  among  savage  tribes,  to  small  quantities 
of  uncultivated  land  lying  intercalated  amid  cultivated  lands,  nor  to 
lands  accidentally  left  for  a  time  uncultivated,  no  more  than  it  would  do 
to  a  common  in  England  or  a  bruyere  in  France.  There  is  in  this,  as  in 
the  principle  of  colonisation  itself,  a  common  sense  medium,  by  which, 
practice  must  be  ruled,  and  which  medium  cannot  be  lost  sight  of^  except 
when  persons  wilfully,  whether  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  lands  free  of  pur- 
chase,  or  for  the  mere  sake  of  argument,  blind  themselves  to  the  actual 
state  of  the  case,  a  state  which  is  the  more  difficult  to  expose,  as  it  can- 
not be  intelligibly  set  down  without  entering  into  the  long  and  tedious 
details  of  particular  instances,  but  the  principle  of  which  will  come  to  the 
mind  of  any  sensible  person,  however  much  it  may  be  disregarded  by 
theorists  of  over*diluted  sensibility. 

Such  persons  will  prove  to  you  that  so-called  civilised  people  ^  in  the 
recent  cold-blooded  slaughters  at  Paris,  at  Prague,  and  at  Naples,  and  in 
the  fearful  mutilations  of  the  dead  victims  that  followed  thereupon,**  are 
no  better  than  savages.  True,  but  tbey  omit  to  notice  that  in  the  one» 
crime  is  the  result  of  aroused  passions,  in  the  other  an  almost  essential 
portion  of  existence.  Nay,  with  such  philanthropists  it  would  appear 
questionable  if,  as  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  once  also  taught,  the  savage 
Hfe  is  not  the  most  civilised  form  of  society : — 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  cruelties  of  the  French  in  Algeria?  of  our  own  wrong 
doings  in  India,  under  a  Clive  and  a  Warren  Hastings?  of  the  Mameluke  massacre 
by  a  highfy  cimUted  Egyptian  f  of  the  deeds  of  the  polished  Spaniards,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  but  more  especially  in  Mexico  and  Peru  ?  of  the  refined  bai^ 
barities  of  a  Borgia  and  of  a  Nicholas  ?  of  ti)e  Satanic  tortures  invented  by 
furious  religious  bigots,  whether  iuflicted  under  the  eombre  mask  of  a  grand 
inquisitor,  the  warrant  of  a  "  right  royal  Harry  "  or  of  a  Mary,  or  undeT  the 
less  authoritative  veto  of  the  puritan  and  the  covenanter?  What  shall  we  say 
of  the  ncwades,  and  guiUotinetttleSf  and  mitrailicrUs  of  the  Revolution  of  *89?  of 
tlie  horrid  atrocities  of  the  slave-trade  ?  of  the  commandos  in  Caffraria ;  of 
our  heinous  war  in  China,  undertaken  to  coerce  the  subjects  of  an  indepen* 
dent  monarch  to  buy  poison  of  our  merchants?  What  shall  we  say  of  all  these 
acts  of  civilised  nations  ?  highly  civilbed  nations !— most  highly  civilised  na* 
tions !  Is  it  that  in  proportion  as  men  become  civilised,  tbey  grow  the  more 
sanguinary  and  cruel  ?  Then  let  not  in  the  light  of  civilisation  upon  savages* 
for  they  will  taunt  us  with  being  even  more  savage  than  tbey. 
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Does  ciTilisfttioii  consist  in  the  presence  of  laws  and  iostitntions  adapted  to 
our  condition  and  requirements?  Then  does  it,  only  in  a  lesser  degree,  exist 
amongst  savages,  who  are  regulated  by  their  own  rude  laws  and  customs,  which 
are  as  binding  upon  them  as  are  ours  upon  us. 

Does  civilisation  consist  **  in  the  possession  of  forethought,  of  a  habit  of 
cakubting  consequences,  of  patience  in  deliberation,  in  readiness  to  hear  rea- 
son and  to  take  good  advice,  in  a  large  power  of  self-command  ?"  Then  go^ 
civilised  people,  go  to  the  Red  Indians,  sitting  around  their  council-fires ;  to 
the  New  Zealanders  at  their  Korerosy  to  the  C^res  assembled  at  their  Kruali 
go  to  these  and  learn  civilisation  and  wisdom,  for  amongst  these,  you  shall  find 
both  in  active  practice,  and  not  regarded  as  virtues ;  whilst  amongst  yourselves, 
the  exercise  or  these  elevated  mental  qualities  entitles  the  possessor  of  them 
«  to  the  distinction  of  being  regarded  as  a  philosopher,  and  of  ranking  with  the 
Seven  Sages  of  ancient  Greece. 

Another  of  the  most  singular  arguments  of  these  Utopianists  is,  that  the 
Abori^oe  obtains  the  right  to  land  because  a  large  extent  of  territory  is 
alone  adapted  to  his  mode  of  life  ;  that  b  to  say,  to  feed  a  herd  of  deer, 
that  he  may  hunt  them  down,  or  to  gprow  one  cocoa-tree  in  a  forest  of 
almost  useless  timber.  The  adaptation  of  the  same  tract  to  the  feed* 
ing  of  whole  flocks  of  domesticated  cattle,  to  the  rearing  of  forests  of 
£ruit  and  useful  trees,  or  to  the  cultivation  of  food  for  hundreds  of  humaa 
beings,  is,  to  minds  so  constituted,  no  equivalent  for  the  usurped  hunting 
privileges  of  one,  scantily  fed,  and  still  more  scantily  clad  New  Zealander  ! 

The  treaty  of  Waitangi  left  the  question  of  land  in  New  Zealand  in  the 
ample  position  of  such  as  was  inhabited  and  cultivated  by  the  natives^ 
such  as  was  claimed  by  settlers  and  missionaries,  or  obtained  by  purchase, 
occupation,  and  cultivation,  and  the  waste  lands  which  fell  under  the  royal 
prerogative.  It  was  not  enough  that  difficulties  should  have  arisen  in 
determining  the  extent  of  the  lands  claimed  by  natives  and  settlers,  but 
another  dass,  of  whose  views  our  author  constitutes  himself  the  exponent, 
argue,  that  by  *'  waste  lands,"  such  as  are  lying  uncultivated,  yet  claimed 
by  colonists,  ought  alone  to  be  understood.  The  question  has  thus  been 
daily  assuming  a  more  complicated  character.  The  New  Zealanders,  taught 
by  experience,  and  abetted  by  designing  and  disaffected  persons,  have  not 
only  learnt  to  place  more  value  on  their  lands,  but  have  also  set  forth 
claims  to  lands  possibly  before  only  travelled  over,  or  they  have  denied  the 
Talidity  of  transactions  made  in  the  infancy  of  their  relations  with  British 
and  other  settlers.  The  labours  of  Governors  Hobson,  Shortland,  Fitzroj, 
and  Grey  have  been  constantly  directed,  but  in  vain,  to  a  speedy  and 
equitable  adjustment  of  these  various  claims.  In  cases  where  the  land 
eoort  annulled  the  clsum  of  a  settler,  as  in  that  of  Mr.  Fairbum,  the 
claimant  instigated  the  natives  to  assert  their  determination  to  resume 
possession  of  the  lands  in  dispute,  arguing  that  they  had  sold  them  not  to 
government  but  to  the  claimant,  and  if  the  government  deprived  the 
daimant  of  his  lands  they  themselves  had  the  best  right  to  them.*  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  closely  the  opposite  extremes  of  a  morbid  philan- 
thropy and  of  a  necessitous  cupidity  meet  together.  Such  philanthropy 
assumes  a  still  more  mischievous  (maiacter  when  it  abets  the  natives  in 
the  now  Ireouent  plea  for  resuming  possession  of  lands  which  they  formerly 
relinquished,  for  what  they  have  smce  learned  to  consider  as  an  inade- 

*  Report  of  the  Select  Ck>mmittee,  1844.    Evidence  of  Messrs.  Brodie  and 
Beale,  1005,  lOlO,  4120—26. 
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quate  compensation.  It  is  obYioos,  that  at  the  time  they  considered  the 
compensation  adequate,  or  they  would  not  have  parted  with  the  said 
lands.  K  a  man  sells  his  coat  in  summer  time  for  a  groat  he  has  no 
light  to  reclaim  it  in  winter  because  he  did  not  receive  a  shilling.*  The 
limitation  of  possession,  to  2560  acres,  has  also  very  naturally  given  great 
offence  to  claimants  of  lands  which,  by  their  extent,  would  be  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  principality.  We  suspect  they  will  meet  with  but  little  sym- 
pathy. Some  restrictions  were  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colony. 

To  enumerate,  however,  the  various  difficulties  which  beset  the  land- 
question  in  New  Sicaland,  and  which  led  to  the  confficts  at  Wairau  and 
elsewhere,  would  be  to  reprint  the  voluminous  evidence  which  was  laid 
before  the  select  committees  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  agents 
of  the  New  Zealand  Company  have,  from  interested  motives,  raised  every 
possible  obstacle  to  retard  a  settlement  of  these  difficulties,  and  they  have 
now  enlisted  an  uninterested  and  philanthropic  party,  ''  The  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Aborigines,"  in  their  favour,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns 
increasing  difficulties  by  wrangling  for  the  rights  of  the  natives.  We 
wish  the  colonists  joy  in  their  new  allies;  but  we  have  no  doubt  in  the 
ultimate  success  of  tne  just  and  equitable  views  entertained  by  her  ma- 
jesty's government,  however  much  in  so  antipodal  a  situation  they  may 
have  been  thwarted  by  missionaries,  settlers,  and  natives  alike. 

The  charter  of  1846,  which  was  intended  to  introduce  an  entire 
change  in  the  administration  of  the  affidrs  of  New  Zealand,  both  in  re- 
gard to  the  substitution  of  municipal  corporations  in  lieu  of  the  legisla- 
tive council,  and  other  changes ;  and  also  in  respect  to  the  future  regula- 
tions of  the  land-question,  the  duty  of  carrying  out  which  devolved  upon 
Governor  Grey,  gave  also  perpetuity  to  the  first  and  original  principle, 
that  the  queen  was  entitled  in  right  of  her  crown  to  waste  lands  in  this 
colony,  and  authorised  the  governor  to  alienate  such  lands.  Captain 
Grey,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  government  of  this  island  of  the  Anti- 
podes long  after  the  natives  had  been  educated  in  the  new  school  of  rights 
could,  however,  find  no  '^  waste*'  lands.  The  new  bishop,  who  had  also 
gone  out  as  the  representative  of  the  philo-barbarians,  was  won  over  to 
sue  for  the  universal  claims  of  his  intelligent  and  well-taught  flock.  The 
Aborigines  Protection  Society  sought  the  opinions  of  Joseph  Phillimore, 
Esq.,  D.C.L.,  and  Shirley  P.  Woolmer,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
barrister-at-law,  and  proclaimed  the  act  to  be  "  a  monstrous  proceeding 
towards  the  New  Zealanders."  Thus  her  majesty's  government  has  been 
driven  to  make  a  point  of  expediency  of  what  had  been  assumed  all 
along,  by  every  successive  government^  since  British  sovereignty  was 
established  in  New  Zealand,  to  be  a  right ;  and  that  simply  owing  pri- 
marily to  procrastination  and  indecision,  and  secondarily  to  the  intrigues 
of  the  interested,  and  the  exertions  of  well-meaning  but  mischievous 
philanthropists. 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  church  missionaries  paid  at  the  rate  of  3<.  4<L 
per  acre ;  the  g^overnment  purchases  are  effected  at  the  average  rate  of  3dL  an 
acre,  while  the  New  Zealand  Company  claim  about  20,000,000  of  acres  at  aboul 
one  half-penny  per  acre  ! 
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BY  CHABLE8  HEBVEY,  ESQ. 

A  Contrast— FluBkett  v.  Faoco— Odeon-^MademoiBelle  Celine  Vallee— Le«  Co- 
krnnes  de  St  Marc— Mademoiselle  Mila— "  La  Comtesse  de  Sennecey"— Ma- 
dame Rose  Cheri — ^Mademoiselle  Melcy — "H  Signer  Pascarello**— Vaudeville — 
Billing  and  cooing. 

There  existed  once,  in  the  ancient  and  beautifiil  city  of  Paris,  a  spa- 
cious and  handsome  theatre,  the  favourite  resort  of  the  fairest,  nohlest, 
and  wealthiest,  of  France's  children.  Princes  of  royal  hlood  were  among 
its  habituSs^  and  hriUiant,  indeed,  was  the  assembly  of  beauty,  rank,  and 
fiishion,  congregated  together  within  its  walls.  There  did  Dorus  Gras 
pour  forth  her  nivery  strains,  dwelling  on  note  after  note  with  surpassing 
sweetness;  there  did  the  impassioned  Rosine  Stoltz  ever  and  anon  elec- 
trify even  the  most  insensible  by  some  magnificent  burst  of  vocal 
eloquence,  which  found  its  way  to,  because  it  sprang  from,  the  heart. 
There  did  Carlotta,  with  one  of  her  indescribably  witcUng  smiles,  convert 
the  refined  silence  of  ban  ton  into  a  tempestuous  enthusiasm  which,  with- 
out her,  had  lain  dormant,  and  to  which,  Prometheus-like,  she  gave  the 
vivifying  spark  !  There  did  Ad^le,  the  classical,  the  elegant  AdMe,  en- 
drded  by  her  attendant  nymphs,  bound  with  graceful  lightness  where 

Deep  in  the  forest  dell 
The  Sylphide  loves  to  dwell, 

scarcely  touchbg  the  ground  which  so  fondly  courted  the  impress  of  her 
fiuryfoot. 

Such  was  the  Academic  Royale  de  Musique. 

The  same  theatre  still  exists  in  Republican  Paris,  as  spacious  and  as 
handsome  as  of  yore,  but  there  the  resemblance  ceases.  Scanty  in  num- 
ber, and  unaristocratic  in  appearance  are  its  frequenters ;  the  stranger *s 
eye,  in  vain  seeking  ^'  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form,"  rests 
astonished  upon  the  shako  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  blouse  of  the 
patriot  citizen.  Dorus  Gras,  Stoltz,  Carlotta,  and  Ad^le,  are  gone,  and 
with  them  the  prosperity  of  ihe  theatre  and  the  delight  of  its  habituSs, 
The  silent  and  breathless  attention  of  former  days  has  given  place  to 
murmurs  any  thing  but  flattering  to  their  object,  and  hisses,  which  for- 
merly not  even  Mademoiselle  De  Roissy  herself  could  succeed  in  extract- 
ing irom  her  well-bred  though  sorely  tried  auditory,  are  now  directed 
&st  and  furious  against  the  opera^s  ^^  sole  remaining  joy'* — the  last  link 
between  past  perfection  and  present  mediocrity — Adeline  Plunkett. 

Such  is  the  Theatre  de  la  Nation. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  it  yet — bear-garden  that  it  is — we  intend 
showing  up  its  cabaleurs^  aye,  and  most  properly  too,  and  we  have  just 
picked  out  our  most  uncompromising  steel-pen — one  of  the  ne  plus  ultra 
magnum  bonum  sort — wherewith  to  chronicle  their  iniquities. 

But,  in  order  to  do  so  categorically,  we  must  go  back  to  the  first 
representation  of  '^  Nisida."  Now  those  who  have  neither  seen  nor  read 
an  account  of  this  ballet  will  doubtless  thank  us  very  much  for  informing 
them  that  the  two  leading  female  characters  in  it  are  sustained  by  Made- 
m<Hsel]es  Maria  and  Plunkett  (seniores  priores\  and  that  an  incidental 
pas  \s  danced  in  the  course  of  the  piece  by  MademoiseUe  Sophie  Fuoco. 
That  being  premised,  we  plunge  at  once  m  medias  res. 

Hardly  had  Adeline,  with  her  joyous  smile  and  graceful  loveliness, 
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commeDced  the  echo  of  one  of  her  steps,  when  from  diyen  parts  of  the 
house  proceeded  several  unmistakeable  ehuitj  iotermiDgled  with  cries  of 
^^Fuoco!  FuocoT  just  for  all  the  world  as  if  the  theatre  was  on  fiie. 
Poor  little  Adeline,  momentarily  taken  ahack  hj  this  unwonted  reception, 
was  soon  encouraged  by  the  counter-applause  of  the  main  body  of  tiie 
audience  to  g^  on  with  net  pas ^  which  sne  did,  smiling  the  more  sweetlj 
as  the  chuts  became  more  persevering.  Piresently  in  bounded  Fuoco  on 
her  toes,  of  cotu^e,  like  those  ingenious  ivoiy  ^balancing  figures  which, 
knock  them  about  as  jon  will,  always  keep  on  one  foot. 

Now,  though  a  painie  is  in  its  way  a  very  agreeable  Terpsicfaorean 
feat,  yet,  like  toujours  perdrix  or  rice  pudding  every  day,  it  is  apt  to  pail 
on  repetition  ;  Madame  Fuoco*s  admirers,  however,  appeared  to  be  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  for  they  never  ceased  clapping  and  crying  bis  untfl 
both  their  hands  and  their  tongues  were  well -nigh  exhausted.  Thus 
stimulated,  it  is  probable  that  the  indeftitigable  Milanese  would  have 
contrived  to  keep  the  soles  of  her  feet  in  the  air  a  good  quarter  of  an 
hour  longer,  had  she  not  suddenly  slipped,  and — ;  rassurez-vonSy  she 
was  up  again  in  a  moment,  and  toeing  it  away  more  vigorously  than  ever. 

Again  did  Adeline  essay  to  conciliate  her  persecutors  with  her  most 
winning  smile  and  her  most  fascinatine^  poses,  and  again  did  the  ehnis 
break  out,  but  this  time  fainter  and  fewer  in  number  than  before,  and 
almost  drowned  in  the  storm  of  applause  which  thundered  from  all  parts 
of  the  house.  Nay,  more,  with  every  fresh  display  of  grace  and  love- 
liness, the  fair  Nisida  advanced  another  step  in  pubUc  favour,  and  on  the 
frdl  of  the  curtain,  while  Mademoiselle  Fuoco,  who  had  nothing  to  do  in 
the  last  scene,  was  exchanging  the  tulle  and  gauze  in  which  Sylphidea 
delight,  for  the  silk  or  barege  of  every-day  life,  the  shouts  for  Plunkett 
(or  as  the  French  vnU  call  it,  Plonkett),  were  deafening. 

Well,  now,  this  very  becoming,  very  edifying,  very  creditaUe  scene 
has  been  repeated  (minus  the  tumble)  more  than  once,  and  may  possibly^ 
have  as  many  representations  as  the  ballet.  ^^BaiasUeV*  exclaima 
Odette  in  *<  Charies  Vl.,"  and  bataiOe  it  is  !  The  feuds  of  Cluron  and 
Dumesnil,  of  Georges  and  Duohesnois,  of  Bourgeoin  and  Volnais,  of 
Mars  and  Mante,  of  Rachel  and  Maxime  are  revived  in  the  persons  of 
Plunkett  and  Fuoco  I  Beauty  and  grace  on  the  one  hand,  eqoilibrinm, 
like  a  spoon  on  the  edge  of  a  tea-cup,  on  the  other !  Here,  a  pretty 
fiKse,  a  symmetrical  form,  a  charming  naivete — there,  paintes  I  pointes  1 1 
pointes  11!  Brussels  against  Milan,  Adeline  against  Sophie  I  I  am  for 
Adeline !     £t  vous  f 

Some  of  my  readers  may  yet  remember  a  pleasing  actress,  who,  during 
the  season  of  1847  becaaie  a  deserved  fovourite  with  the  frequenters  of 
the  St.  Jameses  Theatre — Mademoiselle  Celine  Vallee.  This  agreeable 
Jeune  premiere  has  recently  enrolled  herself,  syien-like,  among  the  ezika 
of  the  Odeon,  making  of  that  whilom  wiUlemess  a  veritable  Lurleyber]g. 

Messieurs  les  ^tudiants 
S'en  vont  it  la  Chaumi^re, 

are  words  now  meaningless  and  unintelligible,  as  the  pire  Lahire  will 
tell  you  if  you  ask  him.  What  with  Us  evenemens  and  Online,  la 
Grande  Chaumi^re  is  now  a  hundred  times  too  big  for  its  visitors  ;  why, 
the  dancing  ring  alone  would  hold  them  all,  aye,  and  the  nunUagnes 
Russes  into  the  bargain. 

Seriously,  the  most  enterprising  Hadji  never  undertook  a  pflgrimage 
irith  half  the  seal  that  inspires  tiiese  modem  devotees.     Onwiffd  they 
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amcb,  mlired  and  undismsyedy  towards  that  lonely  sepulchre,  where 
repose  ^  Agn^  de  Meranie*'  and  '*  Le  Dernier  Figaro  ;"  nor  do  they 
&mt  hy  the  way.  For  even,  as  in  the  great  Sahara,  the  wearied 
voyager's  eye  fights  occasionally  on  a  refreshing  and  yerdant  oasis,  so  the 
wanderer  in  the  desert  of  the  Odeon  is  sure  to  discover — and  oh !  how 
precious  b  the  discovery ! — nnefraiche  et  charmante  Vallee. 

Another  clever  actress  and  pretty  woman  is  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  St. 
Marc,  formerly  of  the  Vaudeville,  and  now  of  the  Vari^tes,  who  shared 
Lafbnt*s  popularity  in  London  some  two  or  three  years  ago.  She  lives 
with  her  mother  in  the  Rue  des  Colonnes^  a  short  street  leading  from  the 
Roe  de  la  Bourse,  with  arcades  on  both  sides,  like  those  at  Heme  and 
Bologna.  Madame  St.  Marcj^at^  des  mariages,  introduces  young  men 
to  rich  parties,  and  rice'  Versailles,  as  Levassor  says,  advertises  in  the 
Entr'acte  and  other  newspapers,  and  being  a  lady  full  of  prudence  and^ 
forethought,  derives  many  a  snug  per  centage  from  her  hymeneal  labours. 
And  yet,  though  dweUing  under  the  same  roof,  there  is  little  professional 
sympathy  between  mother  and  daughter,  for  while  the  one  joins  hearts 
ihe  other  breaks  them  (Mademoiselle  Eugenie,  you  owe  me  one  for  that). 
J  remember  standing  not  long  ago  with  a  facetious  friend  at  the  comer 
of  the  Rue  de  la  Bourse,  from  whence  a  view  of  the  Etablissement  St. 
Marc  18  obtainable. 

•*  II  me  semble,"  said  he,  "  que  je  suis  k  Venise." 

'*  Comment  cela?'*  inquired  I,  staring  in  amazement. 

''  Pnisque  je  regarde  les  Colonnes  de  St.  Marc." 

9  m  •  •  9 

it  will  not  do»  Mademoiselle  Mila !  You  may  nod  your  head  and 
look  as  naive  as  yon  will ;  yon  may  open  your  eyes  so  wide  that  you  can 
hardly  shut  them  again  ;  you  may  wear  pink-ribboned  caps,  and  arrange 
yonr  bandeaux  so  as  just  to  leave  your  ears  visible,  but  you  will  never 
make  the  habiiuis  of  the  Gymnase  mistake  you  for  Desiree.  Nature  has 
given  yon  a  piquant  profile,  but  you  cannot  always  be  fixing  your  eyes 
on  the  little  logegrillee  behind  the  scenes,  you  must  sometimes  show  the 
public  your  full  face,  and  then — no,  no,  Mademoiselle  Mila,  take  my  ad- 
vice, consult  your  La  Fontune,  and  when  you  come  to  the  fable  of  the 
OK  and  diat  ambitious  tenant  of  the  marsh,  whose  appearance  is  far  more 
prepossessing  in  a  fricassee  than  au  naturel,  apply  the  moral  to  your 
own  case.  You  vniU  find  that  cap  fit  you  far  better  than  Mademoiselle 
D^ir^e's. 

The  Praslin  tragedy  has  partly  supplied  Messrs.  Bayard  and  Dennery 
with  materials  for  a  very  stirring  and  effective  piece,  "  La  Comtesse  & 
Sennecey."  However  much  one  may  regret  uie  fresh  publicity  thus 
given  to  so  melancholy  a  history,  it  is  impossible  to  help  admiring  the 
consummate  tact  with  which  this  repulsive  subject  has  been  cotoye  and 
ejfieure  by  the  experienced  dramatists  alluded  to.  Their  Comte  de 
Senneoey's  worst  fault  is  inconstancy ;  that  of  his  wife  an  extreme 
jealousy,  suggested  by  the  over-fond  susceptibility  of  love.  Misled  by 
folse  i^pearances,  and  believing  the  comte  to  be  more  guilty  than  he 
really  is,  Madame  de  Sennecey  attempts  self-destruction,  and  escaping, 
thanks  to  the  timely  interposition  of  a  watchful  friend,  recovers  to  find 
her  repentant  husband  at  her  feet.  This  happy  denouement  somewhat 
justifies  the  title  given  to  the  piece  of  comddie'Vaudeville,  although  up 
to  almost  the  close  of  the  last  act  there  was  such  a  constant  weeping  and 
sobbing  among  the  fiurer  portion  of  the   audience,  especially  in  the 
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balcon,  as  I  have  never  seen  equalled  since  **  Clarisse  Harlowe."  As  I 
beheld  one  laced  handkerchief  after  another  brought  into  requisition,  I 
could  not  for  the  life  of  me  help  thinking  what  a  capital  tlung  a  per- 
petual succession  of  pieces  like  tne  "  Comtesse  de  Sennecey"  would  be 
for  the  blanchisseuses  dejin, 

Bressant  plays  the  count — as  he  plays  every  part  he  imdertakes — 
admirably,  and  Rose  Chdri  makes  so  loving  and  loveable  a  countess  that 
one  is  apt  to  pity  the  man's  taste  who  forsakes  her  for  that  handsome, 
si  voits  votdezy  but  inanimate  statue,  Mademoiselle  Melcy.  £h,  dear! 
as  they  say  in  Cheshire,  how  that  once  pleasing  actress  is  chang^  for 
the  worse !  From  constantly  copying  Rose  Cheri  even  to  the  minutest 
inflexions  of  her  voice,  she  has  lost  the  ingenuous  naiveiS  and  really 
graceful  manner  she  once  possessed,  and  has  degenerated  into  a  mere 
jplagiarist, — cold,  stiff,  and  mechanical.  Unfortunately,  the  imitation 
mania  has,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  spoiled  many  a  promising 
dSbuiante  of  this  theatre ;  the  two  types  proposed  as  copies  have  been 
Rose  Ch^ri  and  D^sir^e,  and  there  is  hardly  a  single  actress  at  the 
Gymnase,  on  the  sunny  side  of  thu*ty,  who  does  not  fismcy  herself  an 
IrenCy  or  a  Babiole,  Rose  Ch^ri,  Desiree — Desir^e,  Rose  Cheri — Cesi 
toujours  la  mime  note. 

By  the  way,  and  pour  memoirCy  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Comtesse  de 
Sennecey,  is  personated  by  a  tiny  fellow  of  the  name  of  Edmond,  who 
is,  without  any  exception,  the  merriest,  archest^  and  cleverest  little  chap 
I  ever  saw  on  any  stage.  He  seems  a  general  fiEivourite  both  before  and 
behind  the  curtain,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it. 

Most  of  the  theatres  are  looking  up,  notwithstanding  the  elections. 
I  was  at  the  Opera  Comique  last  night,  and  had  as  much  difficulty  in 
getting  a  place  as  in  the  palmy  days  of  ^'Les  Mousquetaires  de  la  Reine  ;" 
and  yet,  if  ever  there  was  a  stupid  opera,  both  as  regards  music  and  plot, 
it  is  *'  II  Signor  Pascarello."  Three  long,  dreary  acts,  only  lightened  by 
some  couplets  sung  by  Mocker,  and  a  grand  air  marvellously  vocalisd  by 
Louise  Lavoye,  attiied  as  a  fountain -nymph.  Look  to  your  laurels, 
Madame  Damoreau! 

Dear  old  Vaudeville !  once  more  thou  art  about  to  open  thy  doors,  and 
this  time  under  better  auspices  than  thou  hast  known  for  many  a  long 
year.     Now  may'st  thou  sing, 

Ah  I  de  ce  jonr  c'est  une  autre  existence, 
Vive  et  nouvelle,  qui  pour  moi  commence  ! 

Nay,  perhaps,  ere  these  lines  find  their  way  into  print,  the  curtain  may 
have  risen  upon  thy  opening  prologue,  of  which  I  already  know  enough 
to  augur  its  success.  Then  will  appear  in  turn  all  the  ancient  triumphs 
of  the  Rue  de  Chartres,  Madame  Albert  as  Madame  Gr^goircy  Madame 
Th^nard  as  Marie  Mignot,  Mademoiselle  Caroline  Bader  as  Fanchon  la 
Vieilleusey  Mademoiselle  Potel,  clever  little  Pauline  Potel,  as  CendriUoHy 
and  then — shades  of  Barre,  Radet,  and  Desfontaines,  exult  at  the  wel- 
come tidings  ! — Madame  Doche  as  KetHy, 

Yes,  here  at  least,  in  spite  of  the  Republic,  la  MontagnCy  trees  of 
liberty  and  the  Icarian  M.  Cabet  himself, 

The  Queen  shall  have  her  own  again  I 

Paris,  Sept.  21,  1848. 

P.S.  More  work  for  Hymen !  M.  Charles  Ponchard,  son  of  the 
Ponchard,  to  Mademoiselle  Cecile  Pijon  d'Halbert.  Coo  away,  my 
pretty  doves ! 
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THE  ENGLISH  MONTE  CHRISTO.* 

Ibiagike  an  Englbh  nobleman  as  rich  as  Monte  Christo  and  like  the 
possessor  of  the  treasures  of  the  Borgias,  the  mysterious  diver  into  the 
secrets  of  other  persons,  but  unlike  Monte  Christo  using  his  wealth  and 
power  for  the  purposes  of  beneficence  and  happiness  instead  of  a  criminal 
and  inflexible  revenge  ;  and  you  have  before  you  Lord  Saxondale — the 
idealisation,  apparently,  of  a  well-known  living  nobleman,  to  whom  Mr. 
Sydney  Whiting  addresses  his  work  of  fiction. 

The  scene  opens  at  Blackfnars  Bridge  on  a  murky  dark  night,  where 
two  men,  paid  by  Lord  Saxondale,  perpetually  wait,  like  pelicans  for 
their  prey,  to  rescue  misfortune  from  self-destruction.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion the  heart-broken  wife  of  a  drunkard  is  saved.  It  was  not  from 
penury  or  from  ill-treatment  that  this  woman  sought  to  put  an  impious 
end  to  her  life,  but  because  drink  had  made  her  husband  callous,  as  well 
as  rude,  idle,  and  poor,  and  her  "  affection''  was  no  longer  returned. 

Suddenly  the  scene  shifts  to  a  club-house.  '*  Wonderful  places,"  says 
Mr.  Sydney  Whiting,  "  are  the  clubs  of  London — wonderful  for  their  mag- 
nificence— wonderful  for  the  different  order  of  beings  they  bring  toge- 
ther, and  wonderful  for  changing  luxuries  into  necessaries."  Here  we 
are  introduced  to  Sir  Denis  Lionel,  a  rich,  intellectual,  handsome,  and 
fashionable  roue,  and  to  his  friend  Mr.  Hamilton  Smyth — a  toady 
litterateur,  servile  to  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  a  bully  to  his  equals  and 
inferiors.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  man  s  vices  and  meanness,  he 
had  at  home  a  wife  who  would  have  loved  him  had  she  dared,  but  who 
having  been  married  for  money  and  the  money  being  gone,  all  her  ad- 
vances towards  affection  were  now  repulsed  with  loathing  on  the  part  of 
the  worthy  litterateur. 

The  next  scene  is  with  the  English  Monte  Christo  himself,  insisting 
upon  Sir  Denis  Lionel  bringing  a  ridiculous  misunderstanding  with  his 
bosom  friend  Cecil  Loveton — Lord  Saxondale's  son — to  the  issue  of  a 
duel,  to  teach  the  said  son  to  shun  disputes.  The  airangements,  how- 
ever, by  which  no  harm  was  to  result — of  a  rather  complicated  character 
— were  frustrated  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Smyth's  not  giving  Sir  Denis  the 
loaded  pistol,  which  he  intended  to  fire  mto  the  air,  but  passing  it  over 
to  Cecit  who  imagining,  from  words  to  that  effect  dropped  by  Sir  Denis, 
that  he  (Sir  Denis)  had  the  unloaded  pistol,  fired  at  his  firiend,  and 
wounded  him  almost  mortally. 

Sir  Denis  is  attended  on  his  sick-bed  not  only  by  grieving  friendship, 
but  also  by  the  most  ardent  and  affectionate  nature  depicted  in  the 
person  of  Lucy  Stapleton,  an  extraordinarily  beautiful  young  woman,  but 
dark — **  a  Creole,"  Mr.  Sydney  Whiting  terms  her  rather  ungallantly — 
and  whose  passionate  fervour  had  cloyed  the  heart  of  the  young  fashion- 
able, which  long  yearning  for  love  of  a  more  timid  and  retirins^  descrip- 
tion, had  but  lately  met  with  the  ideal  of  such  an  affection  in  we  person 
of  Mary  Ingleby. 

Next  we  nave  Stephen  Gravi  a  poor  author,  whom  Lord  Saxondale 
tempts  under  the  assumed  character  of  a  publbher,  but  in  vam,  to 
write  **  a  modem  novel"  fuU  of  "  intrigues,  seductions,  and  adulteries,  but 

*  Allbction  :  it*  flowers  and  Etuits.  A  Tale  of  the  Times.  S  vols.  T.C. 
Kewtij. 
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so  garnished  with  morality,  that  the  reader  may  conceiYe  that  he  is  being 
lectured  instead  of  his  sensual  tastes  being  pandered  to,"  and  afterwards 
rewards  most  boontifbllj  for  his  firmness  of  principle  in  refusing  to  pros- 
titute his  pen  to  the  purposes  of  the  suppositious  Satanic  publisher. 
Stephen  Gray,  in  the  poetry  of  his  young  heart  loves,  it  may  be  here 
mentioned,  the  beautiful,  the  good,  and  the  virtuous  Mary  Ingleby — the 
parson's  daughter  of  Soniton — who  has  also,  unknown  to  himself  loved 
him  since  his  boyhood,  while  by  some  strange  mistake  made  upon  in- 
quiring in  a  public  plaee  the  name  of  his  love,  Stephen  Gray  had  been 
kd  into  the  tmfortunate  error  of  believing  that  Maoy  Ingleby  was  Lucy 
Stapleton. 

As  time  wore  on,  ^Sfir  Denis  lionel  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his 
wound,  and  was  enaUed  once  more  to  min^e  in  society.  Lucy  Staple- 
^  ton  fc^ows  him  to  a  bai  ma$qu6  at  ^  Stanfield  l^use,"  where  she 
disturbs  a  very  philosophic  tite-i^tiie  with  Mary  Ingleby,  but  being 
discovered  by  her  inconstant  lover,  with  a  phial  of  prussic  acid  in 
her  possesuon,  as  he  deems,  for  die  destruction  of  her  rival,  but  as  it 
xeaUy  turned  out  for  her  own  miserable  self,  a  scene  of  violent  recrimina- 
tion ensues,  the  beautiful,  too  confiding,  too  ardent,  Creole,  is  discarded 
for  ever  from  his  bosom,  and  she  becomes  a  lunatic — and  by  Lord  Sax- 
ondale's  mysterious  agency,  attended  upon  and  soothed  and  comforted 
and  uHimatdy  cured,  by  the  more  than  sisteriy  kindness  of  Mary 
Ingleby. 

A  severe  trial,  however,  awaited  Mary  in  this  ^'rister  of  charity** 
office,  te  she  is  shown  the  love  letters  of  Stephen  Gray,  and  which,  in- 
tended for  her,  have  been  directed  to  Min  Stapleton — a  mistake  which  is 
naturally  not  cleared  up  till  a  happy  conclusion  is  brought  about  through 
Lord  Sazondale's  aeency,  A  scene  in  which  the  aforesaid  noble  agent 
of  good,  makes  a  nch  but  nefiurious  unde  of  Stephen's,  a  Mr.  Cincin- 
natus  Tibbs,  disgorge  a  part  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  in  favour  of  his 
ifteglected  nephew,  by  threatening  disclosures  of  an  infamous  character, 
is  at  once  forcibly  and  amusingly  told. 

Hie  progress  of  that  portion  of  the  story  which  more  particularly 
refers  to  the  main  characters,  has,  it  is  to  be  observed,  to  be  frequently 
intemipted  to  introduce  stketches  of  life,  in  which  the  English  Monte- 
Christo  ever  enacts  the  same  part  of  the  mysterious  rewarder  of  virtue 
and  the  punisher  of  vice.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  this 
kind  is  associated  with  the  person  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Smyth,  who,  wishing 
to  dispose  of  his  wife  in  favour  of  a  certain  Sir  tfolm  Fungus,  his 
abominable  prospects  are  frustrated  by  Lord  Sazondale,  who  brings 
about  a  divorce  between  the  parties,  only  to  have  the  pleasure  of  inform- 
ing Mr.  Smyth  a  few  days  afterwards,  that  his  repudiated  partner  Img 
just  hllen  into  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  fortune  ! 

Another  by-plot  is  occupied  vrith  the  loves  of  Cecil  Loveton  and  of 
Annie  Leslie,  a  vivacious  and  pretty  performer  of  genteel  comedy,  but 
of  unblemished  reputation ;  and  the  honourable  progress  and  conclusion  of 
the  said  loves  is  more  consonant  with  poetical  justice,  than  satisfactory 
as  an  example.  Behind  the  scenes,  where  our  young  heroes,  Sir  Denis 
Lionel,  Cecil  Loveton,  and  their  mutual  friend  Cfaptun  Sinclair,  spend  no 
small  portion  of  their  time,  we  are  also  introducea  to  a  Muor  Sangley,  a 
Ri£Banly  duellist,  who  lives  by  intriguing,  gambling,  hullying,  suid 
fighting  I  Sir  Denis  Lionel  omy  prevents  Cecil  being  victimised  into 
fighting  with  the  scoundrel,  by  bearding  him  in  his  own  den,  taxing 
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him  with  Tillanj  and  orime,  and  with  fnll  exposure  if  he  did  not  at 
once  leave  the  oountiy ;  and  this  was  only  aocon^lished  at  the  imminent 
xiskof  his  life. 

Another  episode,  the  least  pleasing  in  the  book,  is  that  of  the  hlaa6 
voung  Marquis  of  Longlands,  who  is  introduced  reading  a  whole 
budget  of  MUi9'-domx  while  lounging  at  his  break&s^  attended  upon 
by  two  TidicnlooB  characters,  a  finical  French  valet  and  an  impudent 
young  tiger,  and  who,  after  proposing  for,  and  being  rejected  the  same 
morning  by  Lady  Stanfield*s  daughter,  who  prefers  our  gallant  friend 
Captain  Sinclair,  is  led  through  the  agency  of  the  Snglish  Monte  Christo 
to  scenes  of  squalor  and  poverty,  such  as  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  vast 
oties,  where  rank  and  rags  confront  «nd  josde  one  another,  and  where 
the  discovery  of  a  lost  child  is  made  to  arouse  a  sense  of  justice  due  to 
a  certain  Ellen,  woo'ed,  won,  and  deceived  by  the  marquis  as  the  simple . 
commoner,  Walter  Herbert. 

Lord  Saxondale  has  an  efficient  minister  in  his  works  of  beneRcence, 
in  a  certain  Mr.  Alfred  Crouch,  an  old  man  in  black — lame — and  with  a 
stooping  figure,  always  gambling,  but  always  working  steadfastly  and 
with  almost  super-human  skill  in  his  noble  master's  cause.  By  means  of 
Crouch,  Morl^  tiie  drunkard  is  reclaimed,  and,  when  thoroughly  cured, 
his  wife  is  restored  to  him,  and  this  is  the  most  truly  affecting  mcident 
in  all  the  scenes  of  the  English  Monte  Christo^s  enactment. 

In  the  working  out  of  the  objects  ultimately  proposed  to  himself^  Lord 
Saxondale  has  to  inflict  upon  St^hen  Gray  the  temporaiy  pain  of  being 
made  acquainted  with  Lucy  Stapleton*s  real  position,  and  of  her  love  for 
another  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy  Sir  Denis  Lionel  that  Mary 
Ingleby's  affections  are  also  g^ven  to  the  fortunate  young  author.  This 
drives  Sir  Denis  from  the  country,  and  while  taking  refuge  from  his 
miseries  in  Lisbon,  he  is  tracked  out,  and  would  have  been  murdered  by 
the  revengeful  Major  Sangley  but  for  Mr.  Crouch,  who  employs  a  brother 
of  Lucy  Stapleton*s  to  act  as  a  spy  upon  the  civilised  baniiit,  and  who 
is  thus  enabled  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  the  intended  crime ; 
tiiat,  too,  at  a  moment  when  Sir  Denis  had,  through  the  same  inexhausti- 
ble labours  in  the  cause  of  justice — the  beneficent  toiling  of  the  English 
Monte  Christo~been  made  aware  of  the  real  intentions  of  Lucy,  when 
detected  with  poison  in  her  possession  ;  of  the  same  young  creature's 
having  been  won  by  Mary  Ingleby  from  the  passionate  ardour  of  the 
*'  Creole"  to  the  milder  tenderness  of  a  woman's  trained  affections  ;  and 
had  been  thus  brought  over  to  the  performance  of  a  last  act  of  justice 
long  due  to  that  suffering  and  devoted  woman. 

U  is  pleasanter  in  a  case  like  this  to  g^ve  an  idea  of  a  work  than  to 
waste  time  and  space  in  vain  and  uninteresting  criticism.  Every  one  will 
fi>rm  to  themselves  a  different  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  the  charac- 
ters or  events,  the  justice  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  and  the  vraisem^ 
blance  of  the  means  by  which  these  are  attained.  As  an  attempt  to  show 
in  opposition  to  the  popular  deciying  school,  that  the  g^eat  and  the 
wealthy  may  be  virtuous  and  benevolent,  it  is  a  decided  failure,  for  it 
grants  more  than  human  powers  to  the  nobleman,  whom  we  have  deng^ 
nated  as  the  ''English  Monte  Chiisto  ;'*  but  as  simply  a  work  of  fiction, 
representing  to  us  how  happy  events  may  be  imag^narily  brought  about 
by  well-spent  money  and  a  most  lively  benevolence  of  purpose,  the  work 
IS  most  decidedly  creditable  on  the  score  of  novelty^  descriptive  power,  and 
unflag^ging  amusementt 
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BEAUCHAMP;  OR,  THE  ERROR.* 

What  reader  of  the  "New  Monthly  Magaane  has  Dot  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  ill-fated  Henry  Beauchamp  with  the  liveliest  interest  and  anxiety?  The 
fatal  error  of  his  youth  clinging  to  him  with  the  pertinacity  of  a  gnome,  in  the 
shape  of  a  female  persecuting  fiend !  How  fearful  the  catastrophe  to  which  her 
unmitigated  malignity  leads  her ;  but  which  at  the  same  time  sets  Henry  free 
from  the  most  miserable  of  ties  I  Ned  Hayward  is  one  of  those  fine  characters, 
faithful  and  courageous,  which  Mr.  James  is  so  particularly  felicitous  in  deli- 
neating; indeed  that  gentleman  has  seldom  succeeded  in  placing  upon  the 
stage  a  group  of  characters  more  clearly  defined  one  from  another,  and  yet 
working  more  admirably  together.  His  old  manor-houses,  his  way-fiide  inns, 
his  tit-bits  of  niral  scenery,  and  even  his  interiors,  are,  also,  all  sketched  off*  in 
his  happiest  vein,  and  it  is  not  because  this  admirable  novel  first  appeared  in 
the  pages  of  the  New  Monthiy  Magasane  that  we  say  it  is  one  of  his  best,  but 
because  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  all  who  have  read  the  latest  of  Mr.  James's 
works. 


THE  SCOTTISH  CHURCH.f 

The  object  which  his  grace,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  had  in  view  in  publish- 
ing this  well-digested  tome,  so  modestly  designated  an  "  essay,**  was  to  give  a 
comprehensive  sketch  of  the  principles  and  tendencies  of  the  Scottish  reforma- 
tion, to  distinguish  those  which  are  primary  and  essential  from  those  which, 
being  the  growth  of  accidental  circumstances,  are  local  in  their  origin,  and  as 
locafin  their  meaning ;  and  especially  to  point  out  the  value  of  the  former  in 
the  existing  controversies  of  the  Christian  church. 

This  was  a  noble  task  to  undertake,  and  it  fills  tlie  heart  with  gladness  to 
think  in  how  different  a  spirit  that  task  has  been  undertaken  to  what  would 
have  actuated  the  noble  duke*s  ancestor,  Duncan,  first  Baron  Campbell,  or 
have  influenced  parties  in  the  by-gone  days  of  a  persecuting  church  and  of 
stern  unyielding  Covenanteis. 

The  noble  lord  speaks  with  a  moderation  and  eood  sense  upon  the  subject, 
that  rivets,  at  once^  both  the  reader's  attention  and  his  confidence,  and  we  can- 
not but  hope-^it  may  be  said  in  a  somewhat  latitudinarian  spirit,  but  which  we 
cannot  help  thinking  is  a  Christian  one— that  this  work  will  assist  in  the  great 
cause  of  overthrowing  prejudices.  We  are  certain  that  both  from  its  own  great 
merits,  the  labour  that  has  been  bestowed  on  the  work,  and  its  moderate  and 
sensible  tone,  as  well  as  the  quarter  from  whence  it  emanates,  that  it  will  meet 
with  a  most  favourable  reception. 


DIARY  OF  SAMUEL  PEPYS.J 

The  principal  points  of  historical  importance  in  the  third  volume  of  this  de- 
lightful, gossiping  publication,  relate  to  the  Plague  and  the  Fire,  and  the  more 
amusinff  passages  are  those  relating  to  Mrs.  Knipp,  the  actress,  and  to  tlie 
courtship  and  marriage  of  Sir  George  Carteret's  son  and  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich.  When  we  add  that  the  new  matter  fills  nearly  half  the 
volume,  some  idea  will  be  formed  of  the  superiority  of  this  edition  to  the  old 
and  now  obsolete  one. 

*  Beauchamp ;  or,  the  Error.  By  G.  P.  B.  James,  Esq.  3  roU.  Smith  and 
Elder. 

t  l^resbvtery  Examined;  an  Essay,  Critical  and  Historical,  on  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Scotland  since  the  Beformation.  By  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Edward 
Moxon. 

1  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys.  Edited  by  Lord  Braybrooke.  VoL  IIL  Heniy 
Golbani. 
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AN  ADVENTURE  ON  A  WEDDING  TOUR. 

BT  DUBUBT  GOSTELLO. 

There  is  a  rapid  stream,  passing,  indeed,  for  a  river  in  Wales,  which 
finds  its  source  in  a  hollow  amid  the  dreary  mountain  moors  above  Tre- 
garon, and  in  its  descent  to  the  sea  forms  the  boundary  for  many  miles 
between  Cardiganshire  on  one  side,  and  Carmarthenshire  and  Pembroke 
on  the  other. 

This  stream,  or  river,  is  called  the  Teifi. 

It  has  been  celebrated  in  song,  from  the  days  of  Cadwallon  to  our 
own,  for  the  romantic  beauty  of  its  shores — and  it  also  boasts  a  celebrity 
of  a  more  substantial  nature,  the  excellent  trout  and  salmon,  the  finest  in 
the  principalify,  which  are  caught  in  its  waters.  The  angler  who  throws 
hb  ny  in  the  &voured  haunts  i^ve  Lampeter, — the  privileged  fishermea 
of  the  weir  at  Cilgerran,  or  those  who  glide  in  light  coracles  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  dark  woods  which  in  so  many  places  overhang  the 
stream,  know  full  well  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  Teifi,  and  rate 
their  spoil  accordingly.  Royalty  even  has  testified  to  the  excellence  of 
the  Teifi  salmon,  for  when  the  "  sick  epicure,*'  George  IV.,  passed  through 
South  Wales,  he  acknowledged  it  hsul  g^ven  him  a  new  sensation,  and 
that  none  other  was  comparable  to  it. 

It  might  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  eating  salmon  only — ^{br  gastro- 
nomers, like  lovers,  little  heed  the  space  which  separates  tnem  from  the 
object  of  their  desires, — or  for  the  simple  purpose  of  enjoying  some  of 
the  finest  scenery  in  South  Wales, — or,  possibly,  for  both  these  reasons 
combined,  that  two  travellers,  a  lady  and  a  gentleman,  directed  their 
steps,  in  the  eariy  part  of  last  summer,  towards  the  course  of  this  pictu- 
resque and  pleasant  river.  We  will  not  separate  the  fish  from  the  waters 
in  which  they  floated,  and  say  that  the  gentleman  solely  admired  the  one 
and  the  lady  the  other,  for  the  former  had  taste  as  well  as  a  good  appe- 
tite, and  his  fidr  companion  was  not  so  exclusive  an  admirer  of  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  as  to  slight  the  creature-comforts  which  are  usually  ren- 
dered doubly  welcome  by  the  fatigues  of  travel.  At  the  risk,  then,  of 
repetition,  we  may  say,  that  the  fame  of  the  Teifi,  in  its  most  extended 
sense,  had  lured  them,  on  this,  their  weddings  tour,  to  cross  the  bare 
Carmarthen  hilb,  and  leave  behind  them  the  lovely  vale  of  Towy,  with 
all  its  countless  beauties  and  enduring  poetical  associations. 

The  picturesque  character  of  Welsh  scenery  is  a  fiict  universally 
acknowledged,  but  there  is  nothing  picturesque  in  the  Welsh  towns. 
For  the  most  part  they  possess  a  ruined  castle,  but  nothing  beyond  that 
to  induce  the  traveller  to  linger  long ; — one  or  two  inns,  a  bank,  a  market- 
house,  a  town-hall — the  houses  of  half-a-dozen  solicitors  and  medical 
men,  whose  callings  are  emblazoned  on  the  brass  plates  which  decorate 
their  doors,  form  tne  principal  edifices  that  meet  ms  eye — the  rest  are  a 
mere  heap  of  whitewashed  cottages,  mean  in  appearance,  and  not  too 
pleasant  on  a  closer  inspection. 
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Siglits  such  as  tliese  are  soon  disposed  of,  and  the  newly-wedded 
coupk  of  whom  we  have  spoken — we  may  as  well  give  them  their  names 
— Captain  and  Mrs.  Howard — were  more  impatient  to  pursue  their  jour- 
ney tnan  loiter  in  Carmarthen,  in  spite  of  its  heing,  as  the  Revereud 
Emilius  Nicholson  says,  *'  one  of  the  most  polite  towns  in  Wales.** 
They  travelled  leisurely  with  their  own  light  equipage,  and  it  is  the 
pleasantest  way  of  travelling,  especially  in  Wales,  wnere  the  public  con- 
Teyauces  are  not  of  the  first  order — at  least,  those  that  cross  toe  country. 
To  all  appearance,  the  four-in-hand  mail-coach,  which  drew  up  in  front 
of  the  Ivy  Bush  at  Carmarthen,  as  Captain  and  Mrs.  Howard  were 
preparing  to  start,  was  a  most  orthodox  and  legitimate  turn-out;  but 
whoever  trusted  himself  to  the  care  of  John  Watkins,  the  driver,  a  mer- 
ciful man  to  his  beasts  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  inasmuch  as  he  rarely 
urged  them  beyond  four  miles  an  hour,  would  discover,  at  the  close  of  a 
long  summer's  day,  that  in  journeying  from  Carmarthen  to  Cardigan  he 
had  only  accomplished  a  distance  of  thirty  miles— a  most  hummadng 
fact  to  a  traveller  of  any  spirit.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this 
slowness  of  motion,  the  pnncipal  of  which  were  the  heaviness  of  the 
road  across  the  hills,  the  enormous  weight  the  horses  had  to  drag,  the 
roof  of  the  coach  as  well  as  the  inside  being  invariably  crowded  with 
aputtering  red-faced  natives,  in  light  blue  short-tailed  coats,  and  plated 
silver  buttons ;  but  the  chief  cause  was  the  extreme  unwillingness  of  the 
aforesaid  John  Watkins  to  take  leave  of  the  roadside  alehouses  which, 
few  and  far  between,  it  is  true,  were  scattered  on  his  way.  It  must,  at 
the  same  time,  be  confessed,  that  the  generality  of  the  passengers  of  the 
*^  Pride  of  the  Mountotn,"  (as  the  coach  was  called,  with  a  stronc^  accent 
on  the  last  syllable),  were  quite  as  fond  of  Crw  dda  as  the  Cambrian  Jehu 
himself,  and  quite  as  willing  as  he  to  postpone  business  to  pleasure. 

While  his  own  horses  were  being  put-to.  Captain  Howard  was  a  good 
deal  amused  in  watching  the  movements  of  the  incongruous  load  of  the 
Pride  of  the  Mountain,  but  without  entertaining  any  desire  to  form  one 
of  the  party.  Glowing  with  heat  and — (as  it  seemed  to  him,  in  his  ig- 
norance of  the  uncouth  language  of  the  principality) — boiling  over  with 
passion,  the  choleric  mountaineers  rent  and  tore  and  clambered  and 
gesticulated  like  beings  possessed,  until  they  had  fought  their  way  into 
their  seats  on  the  roof,  when  their  rac^  seemed  suddenly  to  subside,  and 
they  all  began  to  taUc  together  with  so  much  vehemence,  that  had  he 
•even  been  a  perfect  master  of  the  Welsh  tongue,  he  must  have  owned 
himself  at  fault  in  hb  attempt  to  discover  the  subject  of  their  conyersa- 
tion.  It  would  scarcely  have  been  more  difficult  to  have  tried  to  inter- 
pret the  cawing  of  a  whole  rookery,  or  the  screaming  of  a  cloud  of 
puffins  and  cormorants  when  they  rise  before  the  fowler's  gun,  so  he  gave 
up  the  vain  endeavour. 

The  Pride  of  the  Mountain  was  at  length  ready  to  start,  the  last 
Welshman  had  climbed  to  his  place,  John  Watkins  had  taken  his  seat, 
the  reins  were  gathered  up  in  his  left-hand,  and  the  whip  in  his  right 
was  circling  with  an  ominous  flourish,  when  another  claimant  appeared 
to  share  the  vicissitudes  of  the  journey.  He  spoke  English—  after  a 
fashion — and  in  a  loud  voice,  as  he  came  pantmg  and  puffing  up  the 
atreet,  called  upon  the  coach  to  stop. 

"Mr.  Wat')dji% — Mr.  TTaZ-kinsI  My  heart  to  good-9tf«5.' — Mr. 
fFa^-kins ! — I  am  com-t;t^ — I  am  com-ing  !** 
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And,  as  rapidly  as  a  man  could  come  who,  besides  being  very  stout 
and  ht^  was  laden  with  a  portmanteau,  a  heavy  boat-cloak,  and  a  large 
umbrella,  the  in^vidual  in  question  laboured  up  the  ascent,  his  progress 
not  being  very  greatly  assisted  by  the  manner  in  which  the  street  was 
pitched,  not  paved. 

There  was  a  general  burst  of  laughter  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
passengers,  who  greeted  him  one  and  all  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Evan« 
—the  greater  number  of  themselves  bearing  the  same  patronymic, — and 
even  Mr.  Watkins  himself,  who  had  at  first  been  annoyed  at  the  inter- 
ruption, increased  the  breadth  of  his  broad  features  by  a  wide  grin.  To 
find  a  place  for  the  new-comer  and  his  baggage  was  one  difficulty, — the 
next  was  how  to  mount  him,  for  climbin?,  with  his  fig^ure,  was  out  of 
the  question.  However,  the  expedient  of  a  house-ladder,  obligingly 
furnished  by  the  vociferous  host  of  the  Ivy  Bush,  who  stood  at  the  door 
of  his  inn  taking  mat  interest  in  the  proceedings,  enabled  the  ponderous 
traveller  to  reach  his  destination,  though  not  without  his  giving  utterance 
to  many  misgivings  as  to  his  safety  in  trying  to  do  so. 

*'  My  heart  to  good-ne«^,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Evans,  *'  that  ladder  will 
never  bear  me.  .1  weigh  twenty  stone, — ^yes,  indeed! — ah  !  take  care, 
my  heart,  how  it  shakes !  Give  me  your  hand,  Dav-vyd  Thomas.  Ah, — 
thank  the  Lord  for  his  mercy — here  I  am  at  last." 

So  saying,  he  plumped  down  in  the  midst  of  the  group  who  crowned 
the  Pride  of  the  Mountain,  and  by  dint  of  his  specific  gravity,  got 
tightly  wedged  into  the  middle  of  thb  human  mass ;  his  portmanteau 
was  hurled  after  him,  and  found  a  lodgment  somewhere ;  his  umbrella 
and  boat-cloak  followed,  the  latter  opening  out  in  its  descent,  and  cover- 
me  the  passengers  like  a  huge  sail, — and  these  feats  performed,  John 
Watkins  was  suffered  to  proceed  on  his  journey. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Howard, 
who  had  shared  in  her  husband*s  amusement,  bade  farewell  to  mine  host 
of  the  Ivy  Bush,  and  proceeded  in  the  same  direction.  At  the  first  vil- 
lage, which  was  barely  half  a  mile  distant,  they  came  up  with  the  Pride  of 
the  Mountain ;  like  a  sinking  vessel,  she  had  been  deserted  by  all  her  crew, 
the  whole  of  the  passengers — not  excepting  stout  Thomas  Evans, — ^having 
taken  refuge  in  the  little  inn  which  bore  the  name  of  ^<  The  Cross  Foxes,** — 
the  animals  thus  described  being  depicted  on  the  dusky  sign-board  of  a 
verv  fiery  hue^  or  as  a  herald  would  say, — sable,  two  foxes  in  saltire,  gules. 

Captain  Howard  drove  quickly  past  this  attractive  establishment,  not 
imperceived,  however,  of  the  topers  within,  who  shouted  a  God  speed  after 
him  as  he  hurried  by,  the  loud  tones  of  Thomas  Evans  being  distinguish- 
able above  the  rest  as  he  cried  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  I  wbh  you 
a  very  plea-san/  jour-ney !"  Half  an  hour  later,  when  he  reached  the 
top  of  the  hill  above  New  Church,  he  turned  his  head  and  saw  that  the 
Pride  of  the  Mountain  was  still  a  fixture  opposite  the  Cross  Foxes. 

The  drive  across  the  Carmarthen  mountain  offers  little  to  charm  the 
tourist ; — the  inequalities  of  the  road  are  frequent  till  you  reach  Cwmg- 
with,  where  you  commence  a  long  and  steep  ascent,  which  leads  to  a 
^de  barren  moor  extending  on  either  hand  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
Bat  though  the  way  was  toilsome,  there  was  no  tedium  in  the  journey  to 
oor  traveUers.  Enough  for  them  that  the  sun  shone  bright  above  tneir 
beads,  that  the  breeze  blew  fresh  across  the  mountidn  laden  with  the  per- 
^e  of  the  gorse  and  the  heath-bell; — they  were  lovers  still,  and  saw 
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tlie  world  reflected  in  each  other's  eyes.  It  was  at  no  rapid  rate  Aat 
ihey  pursued  their  way,  and  the  day  was  well  advanced  wh^  they  came 
In  si^t  of  the  pretty  village  of  Newcastle  Emlyn  in  the  sheltered  valley 
of  the  Teifi.  Here  they  paused  for  a  few  hours,  not  only  to  rest  their 
horses,  hut  to  explore  the  neighbourhood  on  foot,  visiting  the  ruins  of 
the  castle,  with  its  finely-arched  gateway,  and  watching  with  pleased  sur- 
prise the  tortuous  course  of  the  wilful  river,  which  here  abruptly  shiflts  its 
original  direction,  turns  back  upon  itself,  and  after  running  piurallel  with 
its  former  stream,  takes  a  wide  sweep  round  the  base  of  the  castle,  thus 
encircling  it  with  a  natural  moat,  and  then,  as  if  chafed  with  the  delay 
occasioned  by  this  circuitous  course,  rages  and  foams  over  its  rocky  bed 
and  disappears  beneath  the  ivy-covered  arches  of  the  old  gray  bridge. 

At  the  little  inn,  called  "  The  Salutation,"  a  pleasant  name,  savouring 
of  scriptural  welcome  and  hospitality,  they  tested  the  merits  of  the  fish,  in 
whoso  praise  we  have  already  spoken.  Irom  the  vrindows  of  their  apart- 
ment, which  almost  overhung  the  stream,  they  saw  the  salmon  captured 
which  twenty  minutes  afterwards  smoked  upon  the  table  before  them ; 
they  also  witnessed  the  arrival  and  departure  of  their  old  friend  the  Pride 
of  the  Mountain,  which  Captain  Howard  began  to  think  had  fairiy 
foundered  on  the  road ;  but  no, — there  it  was  again  with  its  roof  still 
crowded  as  before,  the  only  difference  bdng,  that  the  passengers  wen  a 
trifle]^dustier,  rather  redder  in  the  &ce,  and,  if  possible,  a  thought  thirstier 
than*when  he  last  saw  them. 

As  on  the  former  occasion,  this  caravan  of  topers  preceded  Captain 
Howard,  but  whether  it  was  owing  to  a  better  road,  or  whether  John 
Watkins  deemed  it  expedient  to  waste  a  little  more  whipcord  than  usual 
in  order  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  he  did  not  again  overtake  the  Pride  of 
the  Mountun.  Had  he  known  that  the  Assizes  were  being  held  just  then 
at  Cardigan,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  red-faced  passengers  were  wit- 
nesses on  an  important  trial  which  was  to  take  place  next  day,  and  who 
probably  would  monopolise  whatever  rooms  still  remained  vacant  at  the 
inns  in  the  town,  he  would  either  have  remained  for  the  night  at  New- 
eastle  Emlyn  or  not  have  loitered  so  long  at  the  salmon-leap  below  the 
old  bridge  of  Cenarth. 

As  it  was.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Howard  enjoyed  their  evening  drive  by 
the  hanks  of  the  Teifi,  untroubled  by  any  disagreeable  anticipation  ct 
the  want  of  accommodation  in  the  county  town  to  which  they  were  going ; 
nor,  though  the  moon  had  risen  before  they  reached  liech-rhydd,  and  shed 
a  flood  of  silver  light  over  the  woods  of  Coed-mawr  and  the  mined  towen 
of  Cilgerran,  did  they  materially  hasten  their  pace.  It  was  night,  there- 
fore, when  they  drove  up  the  principal  street  of  Cardigan  and  stopped  at 
the  door  of  the  hotel  to  which  they  had  been  recommended. 

But  the  recommendation  was  not  of  much  service  for,  let  the  good-will 
of  the  proprietor  have  been  what  it  might,  it  was  utterly  out  of  his  power 
to  afford  tnem  any  accommodation,  every  room  being  engaged  from  the 
ground-floor  to  the  garrets,  and  some  of  these  had  more  than  two  oeea- 
pants.  The  lawyers  had  become  **  seized"  of  all  the  best  apartments,  and 
the  inferior  ones  had  been  eagerly  caught  up  by  those  whom  the  business 
of  the  Assizes  had  brought  to  the  town.  The  landlord  explained  this  state 
of  things  with  many  expressions  of  regret ;  he  feared,  moreover,  that  the 
travellers  would  scarcely  meet  with  better  luck  elsewhere, — **  and,  indeed,** 
he  added,  "  there  is  only  one  more  house  in  Cardigan  to  which  I  can 
direct  a  lady  and  gentleman^.'' 
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Then  tiinimg  to  his  helpmate,  who  stood  at  his  elhow,  and  who,  doubt- 
less, with  an  eye  to  the  pictuTesque,  wore-  a  man's  hat  orer  her  night-cap, 
he  addressed  some  woros  in  his  native  language,  to  which  he  recmved  a 
-very  Tolnble  and  shrill  reply,  which  threw  no  light  on  the  state  of  the 
ease  until  the  landlord  offered  a  translation. 

'^Ahy — ^yes,"  said  he,  ^' my  wife,  Mis-^resi  Griffith  Jen-Atns,  is  firmly 
fer^nuidea  that  you  will  not  find  any  aceommo-dotion  this  night ;  how- 
ever, you  can  hut  try,  you  know, — here,  yon  Owen  Willianw,*'  calling  to 
a  shock-headed  hoy,  who  made  his  appearance  from  the  stable^  ^'  go  with 
the  genUemairf  and  show  the  way  to  Mr.  Evon/^,  the  Golden  Harp,  ia 
Water  Street — ^that  is  the  only  chance.'' 

Under  the  pilotage  of  this  youth,  who  was  guiltless  of  all  knowledge  of 
English,  a  fact  which  Captain  Howard  was  speedily  informed  by  the  reply 
of  "  Dim  Saesnig*'  to  the  first  question  put  to  him,  the  travellers  threaded 
the  narrow  streets  of  Cardigan  tOl  they  arrived  in  front  of  the  Golden 
Harp,  where,  to  judge  by  the  noise  inside,  there  were  guests  in  plenty, 
and  ^pareoily  disposed  to  make  a  night  of  it. 

A  loud  summons,  appealing  to  the  name  of  Evans,  brought  out  a 
second  landlord,  in  whom  Captain  Howard  was  surprised  to  recognise  the 
stout  passenfi;er  who  had  so  nairowly  missed  the  Pride  of  the  Mountain 
in  the  mommg.  He  appeared  no  less  jovial  now  that  his  foot  was  on 
his  native-doorstep,  and  saluted  the  travellers  with  a  serio-comic  expres- 
aioD,  in  which  regret  seemed  to  struggle  with  the  wish  to  welcome. 

*'  Ah, — ^my  heart  to  goodness,  is  it  you,  sir,  and  the  lady  ?  Well,-— 
well, — to  think  of  this,  and  not  a  bed  in  the  house  to  spare,  as  I  am  a 
Christian  man  I*' 

"  This  is  very  unlucky,"  returned  Captiun  Howard, — **  ate  yon  sore 
jon  are  quite  full.  Perhaps,  as  you  have  not  long  arrived  yourself,  you 
may  have  been  minnformed.  This  lady,  as  you  see,  is  very  tired  after  a 
long  day's  journey,  and  it  would  be  a  hard  thing  to  have  to  go  back  to 
— what  s  the  name  of  the  place — Newcastle,  at  this  hour  of  the  night ; 
luid  yet  that  seems  the  only  choice  for  us,  unless  you  can  take  us  in,  for 
ibe  other  house  is  filled  to  overflowing." 

"  My  heart  to  goodness  P*  again  exclaimed  the  host;  "HGs-lress  Evans 
would  give  you  up  her  own  room  if  she  had  it,  rather  than  that^ — ^but  it 
is  full  already,  and  we  must  sleep  in  the  bar  ourselves  the  best  way  we 
can ;  ah,  sir, — you  are  an  officer,  I  think  ?" — (Captain  Howard  bowed 
affirmatively}, — *^  I  am  very  fond  of  the  military,  it  was  only  the  other 
day  a  smart  Captotn  came  here,  and  lodged  in  this  very  house, — ^poor 
man,  he  had  the  best  bed-room,  but 

^  At  this  point  of  his  speech  he  was  interrupted  by  a  sharp  dig  in  the 
ribs  from  the  elbow  of  a  sturdy  woman,  who  had  snlently  come  to  the 
door  during  the  discussion.  Like  her  townswoman,  Mrs.  Jenkins,  this 
lady  had  also  completed  her  toilet  with  a  man's  hat,  and  those  who  are 
partial  to  this  kind  of  costume,  and  have  a  predilection  for  square  faeee 
lUkd  squat  figures  might  pronounce  her  handsome. 

The  bulk  of  Mr.  Evans  ^d  not  render  him  insensible  to  the  nature  of 
Ae  hmt  administered  by  his  spouse,  and  whatever  he  was  going  to  say 
remained  suspended. 

**  I  beg  your  ]rardon,  gentlefolks,"  said  Mrs.  Evans ;  ^*  but  my 
Inisbafuf #  bnins  is  gone  'ool-gatherin?  to-night,  I  think,  instead  of 
keeping  the  poor  leddy  wuting  in  the  street  talking  about  smart 
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Captatfu,— not  half  so  smart  as  the  gendemoiM  sittiDg  beside  her, — yoa 
bad  better  have  recollected  that  the  officer  went  away  this  xnoming  ; 
yes,"  she  repeated,  with  a  frown,  in  reply  to  her  husbimd's  broad  stare, 
'^  he  went  away  this  very  mommg, — and  Fm  pretty  sure,"  she  muttered, 
in  an  under-tone,  "  he'll  never  come  back, — howeyer,  there's  the  room, 
and  quite  at  your  service,  gentlefolks,  if  you  can  only  wait  till  Peggy 
and  myself  have  put  it  a  bit  to  rights ;  perhaps,  the  leddy  and  gentlemans 
will  step  into  the  bar  till  then." 

Glad  to  be  received  on  any  terms,  Mrs.  Howard  left  the  carriage, 
Mrs.  Evans  took  charge  of  a  sae  de  nuU  and  dressing-case^  and  Captain. 
Howard,  having  ascertiuned  that  there  was  stabling  unoccupied,  went 
round  to  see  his  horses  properly  put  up.  In  his  absence  the  host  seemed 
disposed  to  make  himself  as  agreeable  as  he  could  to  the  lady  in  the  bar, 
ana  was  proceeding  to  entertain  her  with  some  choice  observations  on  the 
beauties  of  his  native  country — a  theme  a  Welshman  seldom  tires  of, 
—when  the  voice  of  the  partner  of  his  joys  was  heard  calling  to  him  in 
no  very  measured  accents.  He  disappeared  with  an  agility  that  waa 
surprising  in  so  stout  a  man,  and  wnich  we  can  explain  less  easily  by 
physical  than  by  moral  phenomena.  From  the  noise  overhead  which 
almost  immediately  ensued,  Mrs.  Howard  was  inclined  to  imagine  that 
he  had  been  summoned  to  separate  two  combatants,  the  fighting  pro- 
pensities of  the  Welsh  being  more  than  usually  developed  when  under 
the  influence  of  crw  dda.  There  was  certainly  a  great  deal  of  strivings 
and  tugging,  and  scuffling  along  the  floor,  and  a  heavy  thump  every  now 
and  then  seemed  either  to  indicate  a  fray,  or  that  some  very  obstinate 
person  was  causing  trouble  upstairs.  Mrs.  Howard  felt  unconuortable  at  ' 
the  thought  of  passing  the  night  in  such  a  noisy  place,  but  the  re- 
appearance of  her  husband  soon  afterwards  dispelled  all  sense  of  fear, 
though  she  could  not  help  telling  him  what  she  had  heard,  adding — 

'^  I  am  afraid,  Charles,  we  have  got  into  rather  a  turbulent  inn." 

<<  These  Welsh  fellows,  my  love,"  replied  Captain  Howard,  '*  are  a 
noisy  set  at  all  times,  we  had  a  proof  of  tliat  on  the  road  to-day  ;  but 
when  they  get  a  little  ale  into  their  heads,  they  beat  all  I  ever  heard* 
It  is  to  be  hoped  they'll  soon  tire  themselves  out,  and  then  they'll  sleep  the 
sounder  for  their  exertions." 

'*  I  am  so  sorry,  dear,  you  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  stables  yourself,*' 
said  the  lady. 

'*  It  was  just  as  well  I  did,"  returned  her  husband,  ^*  for  I  am  afraid, 
Isabel,  that  your  favourites  would  have  fared  but  badly  if  I  had  not  been  by. 
I  found  the  place  readily  enough,  and  the  door,  luckily  for  me,  was  open, 
but  the  ostler,  whom  I  discovered  with  one  of  the  carriage  lamps,  was 
dead  drunk  in  one  of  the  stalls,  so  I  had  to  drag  him  out  into  a  rather 
less  agreeable  corner,  while  I  littered  down  the  gt^j  in  his  place,  and 
put  up  the  brown  horse  in  the  stall  beside  him.  The  corn-bin  was  open, 
and  the  rack  full  of  hay,  so  they're  cared  for  at  any  rate.  As  to  the 
carriage,  they  don't  own  such  a  thing  as  a  coach-house,  so  that  it  will 
have  to  stand  in  the  open  air  all  night ;  one  comfort  is  that  it's  fine." 

At  the  close  of  this  colloquy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans  came  back  to  the 
bar  together  ;  the  host  puffed  and  panted  as  usual,  and  the  black  eyes  of 
the  hostess  gleamed,  and  her  cheeks  flushed  as  if  ^she  too  had  had  her  share 
in  the  exercbe  above  stairs,  but  neither  of  them  said  a  word  on  the  subject. 

'<  I  dare  say  you  are  tired,  my  leddy,"  said  Mrs.  £van%  ^^  but  no  doubt 
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joa  would  like  to  take  some  supper  before  you  go  to  bed.     'What  would 
you  wish  to  have  ?" 

"  Oh,"  replied  Mrs.  Howard — "  a  very  little — anything  will  do  for 
me — a  little  tea  is  all  I  care  for.*' 

^'  I  confess,*'  said  Captain  Howard,  **  that  I  should  like  something  more 
substantial.     What  have  you  got  ?" 

''Why,  the  gentlemens  upstairs  have  eaten  up  almost  every  thing  in 
ihe  house — but  the  leddy  can  have  some  tea,  and  you,  sir,  I  dare  say,  can 
make  your  supper  off  a  beautiful  bit  of  roof-beef.  To-morrow  morning 
we  shall  have  plenty  again,  but  to-night,  as  Heaven  shall  save  me,  there 
is  nothing  else.*' 

**  My  heart  to  goodneM,"  interposed  Mr.  Evans,  ^  to  think  that  there 
is  nothing  but  roof-beef." 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  very  good,"  said  Howard,  who  was  a  capital  traveller 
and  always  took  things  as  he  found  them,  *^  let  us  have  it  as  soon  as  you 
can,  for  I'm  half  famished." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans  both  bestirred  themselves,  and  though  they  had 
man^  calls  upon  their  attention,  the  demand  for  ale  and  pipes,  in  an 
adjoming  parlour  being  immense,  soon  placed  the  promised  articles  on  the 
table,  the  roof-beef  being  attended  by  a  large  dish  of  boiled  cabbage.  It 
is  a  very  necessary  accompaniment,  as  all  will  admit  who  have  tasted  the 
hard,  smoky,  indigestible  preparation  which  forms  a  staple  article  of  cottage 
£axe  in  Wides,  and  is  the  substitute  for  the  English  farmer's  bacon. 

Appetite  ^ve  Captain  Howard  courage,  and  he  ate  what  was  set 
before  him  with  as  much  relish  as  if  he  had  been  dining  on  one  of  Soyer'a 
most  recherchS  dishes. 

During  this  divertissement  the  sounds  of  revelry  began  to  wax  fainter 
in  the  parlour,  the  calls  for  crw  dda  were  less  frequent,  the  pipes  were 
gradually  put  out  and  when,  at  length.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Howard  were 
shown  to  their  apartment  and  received  their  hostess's  benison  in  the 
shape  of  that  unpronounceable  word  which  means  ''good-night"  in  Welsh,, 
the  house  was  comparatively  still. 

It  was  a  large,  gloomy  room,  and  had  a  close,  faint  smell,  which  made 
Mrs.  Howard  long  for  the  fresh  air  of  the  hills  over  which  they  had 
that  day  traveUed,  and  even  wish  to  be  back  amongst  them,  but  as  this 
might  not  be,  she  contented  herself  with  throwing  open  the  windows^ 
a  thing  often  neglected  in  the  country,  and  evidently  rarely  practised  at 
the  Golden  Harp. 

After  a  farewell  look  at  the  brilliant  moon  which  had  lighted  them  oa 
the  last  part  of  their  way,  Howard  and  his  young  wife  retired  ,to  rest, 
and,  thanks  to  the  fatigue  of  a  long  day's  journey,  were  soon  fast  asleep. 

Mrs.  Howard's  slumbers  were  not,  however,  destined  to  be  so  sound  as- 
those  of  her  husband.  She  could  barely  have  slept  two  hours,  when  she 
awoke  under  the  influence  of  a  very  uncomfortable  sensation.  It  was  not 
the  result  of  any  dream,  as  far  as  she  could  judge  of  her  impressions, 
but  arose  from  a  kind  of  terror  which  appeared  suddenly  to  have  seized 
her,  the  more  distressing  as  it  was  perfectly  undefinable.  She  sat  up  in 
the  bed  and  looked  around  her  ; — the  rushlight  was  still  burning,  and  cast 
a  broad,  fantastic  shadow  on  the  opposite  wall ;  her  husband's  deep 
breatliing  assured  her  that  he  slept  soundly,  and  although  she  felt  the 
strongest  inclination  to  wake  him  and  be  cheered  by  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  she  made  a  strong  effort  and  vanquished  the  selfish  desire. 

Once  more  she  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow,  and  by  dint  of  strenuously 
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fixing  her  thoughts  on  some  happy  recollecfcion  of  early  days,  she  gmdnally 
became  more  composed,  and  the  mysterious  sense  of  evil  began  to  fade. 

A  few  moments  more  and  she  might  have  slept  agun,  when  a  qnicky 
pattering  noise,  which  made  her  shiver,  came  sweepmg  across  the  room. 
She  listened,  but  all  was  quiet  for  some  minutes  ;  at  length  she  heard 
the  nobe  repeated ;  it  seemed  to  come  from  behind  the  bed,  and  was 
like  the  vibration  of  a  bell-wire  without  any  tingling  sound.  As  long 
as  the  object  of  her  dread  was  the  intangible  phantasm  which  so  fire- 
quently  comes  to  doud  the  mind,  we  know  not  how  or  wherefore,  Mrs. 
Howard  was  no  more  courageous  than  the  generality  of  her  sex ;  but 
where  there  must  needs  be  a  visible  agency  to  produce  a  particular  effecty 
she  no  longer  felt  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  fear. 

'^  I  must  see  what  this  is,"  she  said  to  herself,  '^  it  is  absurd  to  be 
alarmed  about  such  a  trifle  as  a  jarring  bell-wire.  I  dare  say  I  must 
have  had  a  nightmare  when  I  first  woke.  Thank  Heaven,  dear  Charies 
has  not  been  disturbed, — he  seems  so  tired !'' 

She  again  rose  noiselessly  in  the  bed,  and  leaning  forward  held  back 
the  cm*tain  and  looked  out  into  the  room.  Notlung  stirred,  but  she 
waited  and  listened  till,  tired  of  gazing  upon  a  blank  wall,  she  was  on 
the  point  of  lying  down  again  when  once  more  she  heard  the  same 
vibration.  Believing  that  a  cat  might  have  got  under  the  bed,  she 
shook  the  curtain,  and  the  result  answered  her  expectations,  though  the 
object  that  had  disturbed  her  was  nothing  so  formidable  as  a  cat.  The 
nocturnal  visitor  was  a  mouse  which,  alarmed  by  the  mstUng  of  ihe 
curtain,  darted  firom  under  the  bed,  scampered  across  the  room,  and  dis- 
appeared with  the  speed  of  light  beneath  the  crevice  of  a  doset-door  in 
we  furthest  comer. 

"  A  mouse,  after  all !"  sud  Mrs.  Howard,  smiling,^-''  the  old  proverb 
verified.  Fears  like  these  have  generally  no  neater  foundation  thanmine.^ 

With  these  words  she  again,  and  as  she  noped  for  the  last  time,  endea- 
voured to  settle  herself  to  sleep.  The  attempt,  however,  was  useless,  fi>r 
the  mouse,  as  if  to  be  revenged  on  the  person  who  had  interfered  with 
its  amusement,  began  with  its  sharp  little  teeth  to  gnaw  and  scrape 
inside  the  closet.  Mrs.  Howard  bore  this  noise  patiently  for  some  time, 
but  at  last  she  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  getting  out  of  bed  she 
walked  gentiy  across  the  room,  and  shook  the  handle  of  the  doset-door. 
In  doing  so  it  appeared  to  her  that  something  pressed  against  the  door 
itself,  which  prevented  it  from  moving  freely,  and  impell^  by  sometiiing 
stronger  even  than  curiosity,  she  resolved  to  see  what  was  inside. 

But  before  she  did  so,  she  paused. 

^<  Suppose,^  she  thought,  "  that  some  one  should  be  concealed  witUn. 
1  might  be  murdered,  and  Charies,  too,  before  any  rescue  could  come.  I 
had  better  wake  him." 

She  came  back  to  the  bed  and  laid  her  hand  on  her  husband's  shouldeTy 
whispering  his  name.  He  turned  on  the  other  side,  and  uttered  one  or 
two  broken  sentences,  still  fast  asleep. 

<*  Charles !"  again  whispered  his  wife. 

"  My  heart  to  good-ne**,"  he  replied  with  a  strong  Welsh  accent, 
dreaming,  no  doubt,  of  the  landlord  of  the  Golden  Harp. 

*'  Dearest,  there's  something  in  the  closet,''  she  said,  in  a  more  impran 
Ave  tone. 

<<  Roof-beef,"  ejaculated  her  husband. 
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The  reply  seemed  so  ridieuloiifl  ihat  it  made  her  laugh,  and  for  the 
moment  quieted  her  apprehensions.  She  reflected,  too,  that  if  aaj  body 
ivere  inside,  the  mere  attempt  on  her  part  to  rouse  her  husband  would 
most  likely  have  brought  the  person  from  his  place  of  concealment. 
She  could  not,  however,  overcome  a  feeling  of  anxiety  to  which  impa- 
tience was  shortly  added,  for  once  more  the  mouse  began  to  gnaw  tiie 
wood.  Again,  toen,  she  rose  and  crossed  the  room,  seized  the  handle  of 
the  door  and  turned  it  rapidly.  She  had  no  need  to  pull  the  doOT,  for 
the  stay  being  removed  it  opened  of  itself  and  she  had  barely  time  to 
step  aside,  when  a  huge  black  coffin  came  lumbering  with  a  tremendona 
cnsh  on  the  floor. 

The  noise  and  Mrs.  Howard's  shriek  of  alarm  effectually  awoke  Cap- 
tain Howard,  who  jumped  up  in  bed,  rubbing  his  eyes  and  staring  with 
astoniflhment  at  seeing  his  wife  in  her  n^ht-dress,  pale  as  a  ghost,  and 
gasing  fixedfy  on  the  floor.  In  an  instant  he  was  by  her  side,  supporting 
her  in  his  arms,  and  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  her  fears.  She  answered 
by  pointing  to  the  coffin. 

**  How  on  earth  came  this  thing  here  ?"  he  said. 

^  It  fell  out  of  the  closet  when  I  opened  the  door.  It  is  dreadfully 
heavy, — I  am  sure,"  she  whispered,  her  teeth  chattering  all  the  while, 
^'  that  there  is  something  inside." 

*^Ofa,  nonsense,  Isabel,"  returned  her  husband, — *^  that's  impossible. 
Who  in  the  world  would  think  of  doing  such  a  thinc^ !  I  shidl  put  it 
back  in  the  doset,  and  then,  dearest,  we  will  return  to  bed." 

He  stooped  down  and  tried  to  turn  the  coffin  round,  for  it  had  fallen  on 
its  hce.  It  was  heavier  than  he  thought,  and  he  made  a  violent  effi>rt  to 
place  it  on  its  side ;  in  doing  so  he  released  the  lid,  which  was  not  nailed 
down,  and  to  the  unspeakable  horror  of  himself  and  his  wife,  out  rolled 
the  dead  body  of  a  man  1 

"Hiere  it  lay  on  the  floor,  a  winding-sheet  covering  the  limbs  and  the 
greats  part  of  the  body,  but  the  ghastly  head  exposed,  the  mouth  open,  the 
teeth  set,  and  the  eyes  undosed;  the  corpse  of  one  who  had  died  untended, 
and  been  hastily  tluust  aside— /or  the  txccommodaiion  of  travellers  I 

*^  Hurry  on  your  things,  dearest,"  exclaimed  Captain  Howard,  ^Hhis  is  no 
plaee  for  us  to  stop  in  any  longer.  Ill  rouse  the  house  though,  before  I  go." 

Then  hastily  drag^ng  a  quilt  from  the  bed  and  throwing  it  over  the 
dead  body,  he  dressed  himself  as  quickly  as  he  could,  interrupting  himself 
only  at  intervals  to  ring  the  bell  with  all  his  might. 

There  was  noise  enough  made  to  have  awakened  the  seven  sleepers,  but 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Evans,  and  their  handmaiden,  Peggy,  d^t  sounder 
than  those  persecuted  Christians,  and  for  a  veiy  good  reason. 

They  had  calculated  on  the  night  passing  by  without  any  discovery 
boog  made  of  the  g^est  in  the  closet ;  he  had  died  suddenly  tne  morning 
before,  and  they  felt  assured  would  not  stir  of  himself ;  the  thought  of  a 
diitorbative  mouse  never  entered  into  their  scheme.  But  they  had  heard 
the  falling  coffin,  and  all  that  followed, — were  folly  alive  to  the  fact  that 
Ctptain  Howard  was  rin^ng  the  bell  hard  enough  to  tear  it  down,  and,  on 
that  account,  they  quietly  resolved  to  sleep  on  and  let  things  take  their  course. 

'*  My  hesfft  to  good-iwsv,"  said  Mr.  Thomas  Evans  to  his  spouse,  <<  the 
dead  officer  will  not  meddle  with  the  living  one, — ^he  had  much  better 
keep  quiet" 

'*  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Evans,  and  so  they  lay  still. 
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Findiog  that  it  was  useless  to  expect  any  one  to  appear.  Captain 
Howard  came  to  the  resolution  of  at  once  leaving  the  dcSonct  tenant  in 
possession  of  the  chamber,  and  making  the  best  of  his  way  not  only  out  of 
the  Golden  Harp,  but  the  town  of  Cardigan  into  the  bargain.  Had  he 
known  the  intricacies  of  the  house  he  would  assuredly  have  roused  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Evans  (who,  by-the-by,  had  selected  for  their  sleeping  apartment 
some  remoter  place  than  the  bar),  but  as  his  knowledge  of  the  mansion 
was  limited  to  the  way  to  the  street-door,  he  proceeded  down  stairs,  cany- 
ing  the  sac  de  nuit  and  dressing-case,  and  followed  by  his  pale  and 
trembling  wife. 

The  morning  was  just  breaking  when  they  got  into  the  street,  and 
Captain  Howa]^  led  the  way  to  the  carriage,  which  was  standing  where 
he  had  left  it  the  night  before.  He  placed  his  wife  inside,  disposed  of 
their  light  baggage,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  stable.  The  ostler  was 
still  lying  in  dlie  comer,  in  the  same  drunken  lethargy  in  which  Captain 
Howard  found  him.  To  awaken  him  was  a  fruitless  endeavour,  so,  as  hei 
had  been  his  own  groom  on  his  arrival,  he  performed  the  same  office  oil 
his  departure. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  sufficed  for  this  purpose,  and  then,  without  a  word 
of  adieu,  which  indeed  would  have  been  thrown  away,  as  there  was  not  a 
human  being  visible,  he  said  one  or  two  cheering  words  to  Mrs.  Howard, 
and  giving  his  horses  their  heads  set  off  at  a  brisk  trot  in  the  direction 
of  Aberystwith. 

«  «  •  •  • 

There  is  only  one  thing  more  to  add  to  this  perfecdtf  true  story,  which 
is  this : — 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  as  Captain  and  Mrs.  Howard  wer& 
seated  at  breakfast  at  the  Marine  Hotel,  at  Aberyswith,  a  stranger  was  an* 
nounced.  On  being  shown  in,  a  wild,  staring  Welshman  presented  himself. 

"  You  are  the  gentlemans,*'  said  he,  '*  who  stopped  at  Mrs.  Evans's  at 
ihe  Golden  Harp,  in  Cardigan  T* 

"  I  am,"  replied  Captain  Howard ;  "  and,  pray,  who  are  vou  ?" 

''  I  am  a  purpose  messenger,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  and  my  name  ia 
Davvyd  Jones  !" 

"  Indeed!"  returned  Howard, — ''and  what  may  you  happen  to  want 
with  me  ?" 

''  I  have  come,  sir,  from  Mrs.  Evans ;  she  has  sent  you  her  little  iSSL 
for  supper  and  a  night's  lodging,  with  food  and  fodder  for  your  horses.. 
I  have  come  all  the  way  myself  on  foot,  sir, — forty  mileSy  I  assure  you, — to 
bring  the  money  to  her.     Yes,  indeed,  sir." 

"  Well,  Davy  Jones,"  replied  Captain  Howard,  "  if  Mrs.  Evans  is  sf> 
very  anxious  for  the  amount  of  her  bill,  tell  her  when  you  see  her  that 
she  may  go  to  your  namesake  and  ask  him  for  U.  That  will  do, — ^you 
need  not  stay  any  longer.  Here,  waiter,  show  this  fellow  out ;  and, 
harkee, — here  are  a  couple  of  sovereigns,  desire  the  landlord  to  divide 
them  amongst  some  of  ihe  most  deserving  of  the  poor  people  in  this 
place.  That  is  the  way,  Mr.  David  Jones,  that  I  pay  for  a  night's 
lodging,  when  there  happens  to  be  a  dead  body  in  the  room." 

We  never  heard  that  Mrs.  Evans  made  a  second  application  for  her 
bill ;  nor  did  Captain  Howard  content  himself  again  with  a  bed-room  in 
Wales  without  first  looking  into  the  closet. 
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THE  SECRET  PLAN  OF  THE  JESUITS.' 

Tke  Abbate  Leone,  according  to  all  accounts,  a  respectable  and  trust- 
ivorthj  jperson,  was  induced,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  when  pursuing  hb 
studies  for  the  church,  to  join  the  Jesuits  through  the  exhortations  of  a 
■certain  cure,  by  name  Luig^  Vercelli.  His  appointment  was  obtained 
through  Father  Roothaan,  rector  of  a  College  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
at  Turin,  and  he  repaired,  under  the  same  guidance,  to  Cheiri,  there  to 
lay,  in  the  novitiate,  '*  the  solid  foundations  of  a  truly  religious  and 
•Jesuitical  life." 

The  most  profound  silence,  rarely  interrupted  even  by  whispers, 
Teigned  in  this  abode.  The  ^*  guardian  angel,"  as  the  father  attached  to 
each  novice  is  called,  used  to  close  the  shutters  the  more  readily  to  ini- 
tiate the  novice  in  the  austere  exercises  of  Saint  Ignatius,  and  the  gloomy 
mysteries  of  other  Jesuit  s^nts.  The  probation  directs  itself  in  what 
concerns  the  novice  to  the  inculcation  of  piety  and  obedience,  in  that  which 
>4X>ncems  the  teacher  to  acquiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  disposi- 
tion and  character  of  his  pupil.  To  this  effect,  confession  in  a  Jesuit 
College  is  made  to  comprise  an  avowal  of  every  affection  of  the  heart, 
every  sentiment  of  the  mind,  and  evem  of  dreams. 

We  have  heard  and  read  a  great  deal  of  the  various  means  by  which 
blind  obedience,  the  plummet-lme  always  kept  in  hand  by  the  general  of 
the  Jesuits,  is  brought  about,  and  all  earthly  affections — all  traces  of 
"  the  old  man**  are  finally  absorbed  in  Jesuitism ;  but  the  young  abbate 
tells  us  how  the  '^  grotesque*'  in  religion  is  also  made  of  avail  with  minds 
so  constituted  as  to  render  such  means  acceptable,  for  even  the  miracles 
of  all  sorts  with  which  the  heads  of  the  novices  are  filled  are  all  invented 
in  order  to  rear  upon  supernatural  bases  a  structure  of  absolute  and  blind 
obedience. 

Father  Saetti,  knocking  at  my  door  one  morning,  according  to  his  custom,  I 
did  not  immediately  open  it.  '*  Why  this  delay  ?'*  he  asked  me.  I  replied 
that  I  could  not  open  the  door  sooner.  He  then  reminded  me  that,  in  all 
things,  the  most  prompt  obedience  was  the  most  perfect ;  that  in  obeying  God 
we  must  make  every  sacrifice,  even  that  of  a  moment  of  time.  "  One  of  the 
brethren,"  he  continued,  *'  was  occupied  in  writing,  when  some  one  knocked  at 
his  door.  He  had  begun  to  make  an  o,  but  he  did  not  stay  to  finish  it.  He 
opened  the  door,  and  on  returning  to  his  seat,  he  found  the  o  completed,  and 
aU  in  gold !  Thus  you  see  how  God  rewards  him  who  is  obedient."  I  re- 
oeived  this  story  with  a  burst  of  laughter,  at  which  he  appeared  much  scan- 
dalised. *'  What  r  he  exclaimed,  with  an  alarmed  face,  "  do  you  not  believe 
in  miracles?^  **  Most  certainly  I  do,"  replied  1  ;  "but  this  one  is  only  fit  to 
Xell  to  old  women." 

The  manner  in  which  the  Abbate  Leone  relates  that,  pending  his  pro- 
bation, he  became  acquainted  with  the  secret  plan  of  the  Jesuits  is  the 
most  extraordinary  feature  of  his  revelations.  Too  intense  application  to 
the  subjects  of  a  gloomy  devotion,  and  the  utter  solitude  of  the  proba' 
torioj  had  broken  down  his  spirits  and  his  health.  He  asked  permission 
to  walk  for  a  few  moments  m  the  garden,  and  his  "  guardian  angel** 
referred  him  to  the  rector.  Two  days  afterwards,  tempted  by  the  fine 
weather,  he  repaired  for  that  purpose  to  tlie  rector's  apartment,  the  door 
of  which  he  found  open,  although  the  rector  was  absent.     On  one  side 

*  The  Jesuit  Conspiracy.  The  Secret  Plan  of  the  Order.  Detected  and  Re- 
Tealed  by  the  Abbate  Leone.  With  a  FrefiMe  by  M.  Victor  Considerant.  Chap- 
manaadHalL 
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was  a  small  table  ooveied  with  bottles  and  glasses,  and  beyond  that  a 
small  library,  into  which  the  abbate  sauntered.  Taking  a  volume  from 
the  shelves,  he  was  surprised  to  find  a  second  row  of  books  behind  the 
first,  and  still  more  so  on  removing  one  of  them,  to  find  a  third. 

Wiiat  was  my  astoobbment  when  this  tide  met  my  gaze,  "  Contsssions  or 
THE  Novicss  I*^  The  side  edges  of  the  book  were  marked  with  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.    Could  I  do  less  than  seek  for  the  initial  of  my  own  name  ? 

The  first  pages,  written,  probably,  a  few  days  after  my  arrival,  contained  a 
rough  sketch  of  my  character.  I  was  utterly  confounded.  I  recognised  my 
successive  confessious,  each  condensed  into  a  few  lines.  So  clear  and  accurate 
was  the  appreciation  given  of  my  temperament,  my  faculties,  my  affections^ 
my^  weakness  and  my  strength,  that  I  saw  hefore  my  eyes  a  complete  reve- 
lation of  my  own  nature.  What  surprised  me  above  all  was  the  conciseness 
and  energy  of  the  expressions  employed  to  sum  up  the  characteristics  of  my 
whole  bemg.  The  fia^ourite  images  I  found  in  this  depositoiy  of  outpourings 
of  all  sorts  fit>m  the  heart  of  ingenuous  youth,  were  borrowed  from  the  ma- 
terials used  in  building — bard,  fragile,,  malleable,  coarse,  precious,  necessary, 
accessory ;  a  sort  of  figurative  language  which  has  kept  hot  hold  on  my 
memory. 

Not  an  atom  of  what  the  novice  had,  as  a  matter  of  conscienoe,  re- 
vealed to  his  <'  guardian  angel"  was  omitted  in  this  register.  He  found 
his  enthusiasm  and  imagination  recommended,  but  his  want  of  taste 
for  the  *'  grotesque"  in  religion  was  put  down  as  showing  that  he 
would  spoil  all,  if  set  to  work  on  the  clumsier  parts  of  the  Jesuiti- 
cal edifice.  Not  only  did  the  disobedient  novice  examine  the  secrets 
of  his  own  conscience,  but  he  also  apparently,  in  all  tranquillity,  tock 
a  peep  at  another  set  of  volumes,  which  contained  the  confessions  of 
strangers,  and  wherein  he  found  a  collection  of  notes  upon  persona  of 
every  class,  of  every  age,  rich  men,  bachelors,  &c.  Here  again  were 
circumstantial  detsuJs — propensities,  fortune,  family,  relations,  vices  and 
virtues,  together  with  such  anecdotes  as  were  ealoulated  to  characterise 
the  personages.  It  is  from  such  a  Reg^ter  of  Confessions,  that  the  Jesuit 
can  not  only  furnish  himself  in  a  few  hours  with  the  experience  acquired 
by  his  colleagues,  but  tins  artifice  endows  him  with  the  infallible  power 
of  surprising^  confounding,  and  subjugating  the  penitents  who  knelt 
beside  him. 

The  abbate  was  istexrupted  in  his  researches  by  the  sound  of  footsteps. 
The  rector  was  returning  with  a  number  of  Jesuit  fathers  from  conduct- 
ing the  Marquis  de  Saluces  to  his  carriage,  and  they  now  sat  down  in 
solemn  conclave  to  discuss  the  general  interests  and  the  plan  of  action 
by  which  the  Society  was  then  to  be  guided.  This,  it  is  to  be  observed* 
was  at  a  period  when  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  the  restoration  of  the  old 
crowned  heads  of  Europe,  had  opened  new  prospects  to  the  Society. 
The  young  abbate,  at  first  perplexed  and  bewildeied  at  his  dtuation  ; 
then  terrified  in  the  extreme ;  so  far  recovered  himself  in  a  very  brief 
space  of  time  zs  to  sit  down  at  a  writing-table  and  stenograph  thepro^ 
ceedings  of^e  Fathers.  The  meeting  over,  he  was  also  so  favoured  by 
chance,  as  to  have  been  able  to  mcdce  his  escape  unobserved  to  the 
chapel,  and  finally,  satisfied  with  having  arrived  by  a  very  brief  road  at 
the  very  height  of  Jesuitical  learning  and  plotting,  he  lost  no  time  in 
bringing  his  probation  to  a  close,  by  wiih(h*awiDg  himself  at  once  and 
for  ever  firom  the  exercises  of  St.  Ignatius. 

Taken  as  a  whole,,  ihese  revelations  thus  obtained  contain  little  that  is 
new.     There  is  the  same  tedious  and  pompous  verbiage  in  which  the 
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Society  is  ever  accustomed  to  dotfae  its  ambitions  designs.  Analyse  all 
this  carefully^  and  it  resolves  itself  always  into  the  same  leading  prin- 
ciples. Rety,  perfect  obedience,  universal  sway,  unscrupulousoess  in 
regard  to  means.  Even  if  you  seek  to  find  some  details  of  how  these 
pnnciples  are  to  be  brought  to  act  in  individual  cases,  you  still  find  that 
all  resolves  itself  into  the  same  bombastic  generalities.  There  are  some 
few  exertions,  and  of  these  we  will  avail  ourselves.  Take,  for  examde, 
the  views  entertained  by  one  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  it  appears,  had  toiled 
m  the  great  cause,  in  that  susceptible  field,  Ireland. 

And  now,  learn  what  is  the  baptism  of  fire,  which,  at  each  confession,  I  used 
to  pour  on  the  heads  of  mv  peoitents  in  Ireland. 

"Poor  people!**  I  said  to  them,  '*how  have  they  degraded  you!  they 
esteem  you  less  than  brutes.  Look  at  these  great  landlords  I  Thev  revel  in 
wealth,  they  devour  the  land,  they  laugh  at  you,  and  in  return  for  tne  wealth 
they  draw  from  you  they  load  you  with  contempt.  And  yet,  if  you  knew  how 
to  count  up  your  strength,  you  are  stronger  than  they.  Measure  yourselves 
with  them,  man  to  man,  and  you  will  soon  see  what  there  is  in  them.  It  is 
nothing  but  your  own  stupidity  that  makes  them  so  powerful.** 

Such  was  pretty  nearly  the  substance  of  all  my  discourses  to  them.  And 
when  their  confession  was  ended,  I  added,  ^  Go  your  ways  and  do  not  be 
downhearted ;  you  are  white  doves  in  comparison  with  those  black  and  filthy 
crows.  Take  them  out  of  their  luxurious  dwellings ;  strip  them  of  their  fine 
clothes,  and  you  will  find  that  their  flesh  is  not  even  as  good  as  your  own. 
Tliey  do  you  gross  wrong  in  two  ways — they  sully  your  faith  and  degrade  your 
persons.  If  you  talk  of  religious  rights,  the  rights  on  which  all  others  depend, 
yours  come  down  to  you  direct  from  Jesus  Christ ;  as  eighteen  centuries — and 
what  centuries! — are  there  to  testify  for  you.  But  they  .^— who  is  their  fiither? 
One  Luther,  or  Calvin,  or  a  brutal  Henry  VIIL  They  reckon,  at  most,  three 
centuries;  and  these  they  have  dishonoured  by  numberless  crimes,  and  by  the 
blackest  of  vices!  The  Catholics  alone  are  worthy  to  be  free;  whilst  the 
heretics,  slaves  every  one  of  them  of  Satan,  have  no  rights  of  any  kind. 
Impious  as  they  are  1  did  they  not  stigmatise  as  fiilse  the  religion  of  their 
fiithers?  a  religion  which  counted  more  than  fifteen  centuries.  In  other 
words,  th^  dedare  all  their  ancestors  damned,  and  believe  that  they  alone 
are  saved. 

The  same  &ther  designates  O'Connell  by  the  name  of  ^^chose^ 
▼essel.**  So  with  many  other  rampant  Utopianisms,  in  which  we  cannot 
find  so  much  to  blame  as  many  of  the  antagonists  of  Jesuitism  do.  The 
aim  of  the  Jesuists  has  always  avowedly  been  to  establish  a  universal 
theocracy — to  win  over  the  heathen — to  train  a  rising  generation  in  sub- 
mission and  obedience,  and  to  undermine  and  sap  the  Reformation.  To 
accomplish  this  they  adopt  a  system  which,  in  its  generalities,  is  not  much 
more  exceptionable  than  that  which  is  pursued  by  many  temporal 
aathorities  in  the  acquirement  and  the  retention  of  power — especially  in 
our  revolutionary  times.  The  truly  objectionaUe  part  of  the  Jesmt 
system  is  exactly  that  which  the  abbate  passes  over  most  tenderly,  the 
enslaving  of  minds  and  consciences,  the  perpetuity  of  ignorance  and 
bigotry.  Another  curious  thing  in  the  abbate's  revelations  is,  that  where- 
ever  he  makes  a  point  in  bringing  out  a  clear  and  distinct  general  prin- 
ciple, he  always  quotes  a  previous  authority  to  sanction  it.  Some  people 
might  be  ill-natured  enough  to  think  that  the  text  did  not  serve  more  to 
illustrate  the  quotation,  than  the  quotation  the  text. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  strong  point  on  which  the  abbate 
attacks  the  Jesuits,  and  the  most  novel,  is  their  immorality.  On  this 
subject  he  is  as  unsparing  as  he  is  detailed  in  his  revelations.     Here  is  a 
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parable  by  which  a  rererend  confessor  soothed  the  conscience  of  a  fiur 
penitent. 

*'  Two  Others  had  each  a  son.  These  youths  had  a  passion  for  the  chase. 
One  of  the  fathers  was  severe,  the  other  was  mild  and  indulgent  The  former 
positively  forbade  his  son  the  enjoyment  of  his  &vourite  pursuit ;  the  latter, 
calling  his  son  to  him,  thus  addressed  him  : — '  I  see,  my  son,  that  it  would  cost 
you  much  to  renounce  your  favourite  sport ;  meanwhile,  there  is  only  one  con- 
dition on  which  I  can  allow  you  to  indulge  it ;  namely,  that  I  may  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  that  your  affection  and  zeal  for  me  increase  in  proportion 
to  my  indulgence.*  What  followed  ?  The  young  man  to  whom  the  chase  had 
been  forbidden,  followed  it  in  secret,  and  at  the  same  time  became  more  and 
more  estranged  from  his  father,  until  all  intercourse  was  broken  off^  between 
them  ;  whilst  the  other  redoubled  his  attentions  to  his  fiither,  and  showed  him 
every  mark  of  duty  and  affection." 

If  the  lady  could  understand  the  bearing  of  this  Jesuitical  advice,  the 
reader  may  possibly  do  the  same.  It  becomes  monstrous,  however^  when 
we  see  the  text  of  St.  Paul  perverted,  to  attest  the  right  to  have  a  sister- 
wife,  and  David  quoted  as  an  example  of  polygamy.  The  Jesuits  con- 
aider  confession  to  be  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Catholic  edifice,  and 
confession  cannot  exist  without  celibacy — ^yet  celibacy  is  not  a  natural 
state  of  things.  Hence  Cardinal  fiellarmin  said,  '*  For  those  who  have 
made  a  vow  of  continence,  it  is  a  greater  crime  to  marry  than  to  g^ve 
themselves  up  to  incontinence."  Jesuits  also  make  a  distinction  between 
what  they  term  *^  a  successive  and  invisible  polygamy  and  an  interior 
and  spiritual  celibacy/'  One  of  the  fathers  spoke  of  the  <<  Sisters  of 
Charity'*  as  follows  :— 

I  refer  (he  says)  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity  1  charming  women,  who  owe  it  to  tit 
not  to  forget  that  **  well-ordered  charity  begins  at  home."  I  have  visited  and  been 
intimate  with  many  of  them  in  different  countries.  They  are  very  accessible 
and  very  confiding ;  almost  all  whom  I  have  known  have  spoken  to'me  of  their 
secret  sorrows,  f  have  listened  to  their  complaints  against  priests  and  monks, 
-—as  if  they  expected  our  hearts  to  be  as  tender  and  as  ardent  as  their  own! 
It  is  my  opinion  that  these  are  the  sort  of  nuns  adapted  to  our  own  times.  I 
wish,  indeed,  it  were  possible  to  lighten  the  yoke  of  all  the  rest  (aUegenre  U 
giogo  deir  aitre),  who  are  condemned  unnecessarily  and  uselessly  to  see  notbine 
all  their  lives  but  one  little  patcli  of  sky  and  one  little  patch  of  earth ;  and 
what  is  still  worse,  to  remain  always  shut  up  together,  seeing  the  same  eternal 
faces  without  any  possibility  of  removing  to  another  convent,  even  when  such 
a  change  appears  reasonable.  I  would  iiave  the  clobter  abolished  altogether, 
so  that  there  might  be  less  difficulty,  less  ceremony  in  approaching  them. 
What  a  sprine  of  cheerfulness  for  the  poor  hearts  of  these  maidens!  What  an 
opportunity  tor  them  to  vary,  if  not  their  pleasures,  at  least  their  griefs !  The 
Sisters  of  Charity  have  this  advantage. 

But  we  have  followed  these  revelations  as  far  as  propriety  will  permit 
We  cannot  accompany  the  author  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Roch,  as  developed  by  himself  and  M.  Poujoulat.  It  is  sufficient  that 
we  have  assisted  in  giving  them  publicity  to  a  certain  extent,  as  in  duty 
bound  to  do,  by  the  ties  which  attach  us  to  our  own  church  system,  and 
by  the  imperious  necessity  that  always  exists  of  exposing  fraud  and 
immorality,  when  it  assumes  the  most  dangerous  of  all  masks — that  of 
piety  and  perfection.  M.  Victor  Considerant  has  lent  his  name  and 
pen  to  the  abbate*s  revelations  for  other  purposes^to  exhibit  in  its 
odious  nakedness  what  he  calls  '^  the  pseudo-Cbristianity,  the  Christianity 
of  the  profit- seekers,  of  Theocracy  of  Despotism."  We  may  be  figdriy 
allowed  to  doubt  if  the  ^'  true  Christianity,  the  democratic  Christianity,  * 
which  he  would  exalt  in  its  stead,  would  be  a  bit  better — we  should  say 
rather  worse. 
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BY  JOHN  OZENFOaDy  ESQ. 

I. 

BOW  THE    PBIBCESS  ADELAIDE  WAS   SENT    TO   A   CONVENT,    AND   HOW 
LONG  SHE  STOPPED  THEBE. 

It  would  have  been  a  blessed  thing  for  Bohemia,  if  the  convent  at 
Ratbbon  had  been  less  famous,  if  the  abbess  had  not  been  so  renowned 
for  her  piety,  and  the  nuns  had  not  sung  so  extremely  well,  for  in  that 
case  the  Emperor  of  Germany  would  never  have  dreamed  of  sending  his 
daughter  there.  This  same  daughter,  whom  historians  call  Adelaide, 
was  a  little,  plump,  blond  personage,  with  large  fair  curls  lying  close  to 
either  cheek,  and  with  a  habit  of  looking  out  of  the  comers  of  her  eyes, 
through  very  long  lashes,  which,  if  not  commendable,  was  considered 
highly  fascinating  by  the  court.  If  you  had  wished  to  choose  a  person- 
age tot  a  nun,  the  Princess  Adelaide  would  have  been  the  very  last  you 
would  have  selected ;  but  the  convent  at  Ratisbon  was  famous,  and  the 
emperor  was  crotchetty, — so  to  the  convent  she  was  sent.  Majiy  of  the 
courtiers  exchanged  knowing  glances  at  each  other  in  the  course  of  this 
poceeding,  as  if  they  foresaw  a  dreadful  failure,  but  the  emperor  had  a 
knack  of  turning  his  head  sharply,  and  ^ving  a  look  when  it  was  least 
expected,  so  that  the  gentlemen  around  him  were  speedily  obliged  to  re- 
duce their  countenances  to  their  habitual  wont  of  expression. 

The  Princess  Adelaide  was  received  by  the  abbess  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  was  as  miserable  as  possible.  In  words  she  thanked  the 
good  lady  for  her  friendly  attentions,  but  the  comers  of  her  lips  seemed 
to  quiver  uneasily  as  she  spoke,  and  her  eyes  became  red  and  moist  in 
spite  of  her  efforts  to  smile.  She  regretted  the  festivities  at  her  father's 
palace,  she  reg^tted  the  knights  whom  she  had  often  seen  gazing  in  ad- 
miration upon  her,  but  chiefly  she  regretted  the  King  of  Bohemia,  whom 
she  had  never  seen  at  all,  but  of  whom  she  had  heard  wonders.  Indeed, 
from  all  we  gather  respecting  the  history  of  that  monarch,  the  wonders 
she  had  heard  of  him  were  rather  greater  than  those  he  had  actually 
performed. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  predilection  of  the  Princess  Adelaide  for  the  yet 
unseen,  but  highly  enamoured  King  of  Bohemia,  we  do  not  feel  as 
startled  as  we  otherwise  should  have  been,  on  hearing  that  when  an  ill- 
looking  wight  introduced  himself  into  the  convent,  telling  the  abbess 
that  he  was  a  messenger  from  the  emperor,  but  privately  informing  the 
princess  that  he  had  come  from  the  king,  she  did  not  ny  into  a  violent 
lage,  but  was  rather  ^ratified  than  otherwise  at  the  intelligence.  The 
wight  in  question,  whose  name  was  Dietwold,  and  who  was  the  king's 
tutor,  gave  her  a  most  ardent  epistle  from  his  sovereign,  and  informed 

*  This  is  no  translation,  but  the  subject  is  taken  from  a  German  popular  story* 
The  last  chapter  will  remind  the  reader  of  *'  Sir  Guy  the  Seeker,**  in  Lewis's 
ballad. 

iVov. — ^YOL.  LXXXIY.  NO.  CCCXZXV.  U 
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her  that  he  had  made  a  little  arrangement  by  which  she  could  fly  from 
the  convent,  and  reach  in  safety^  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  which,  as  all 
know,  is  the  city  of  Pragoe.  The  princess  blushed  deeply ;  first  said 
"no,"  and  looked  "yes,"  and  then  said  " yes,"  without  looking  "no;" 
and  when  all  the  nuns  were  engaged  in  vespers,  she  was  on  horseback 
with  the  artful  Dietwold,  on  her  way  to  the  confines  of  Bohemia.  It  is 
said,  that  Dietwold,  as  he  held  her  on  the  horse,  pressed  his  arm  rather 
more  tightly  round  her  waist  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  render  her 
position  secure. 

The  abbess  and  the  nuns  soon  missed  the  fugitive,  and  set  up  a  dismal 
cry  ;  and  the  citizens  of  Ratisbon,  moved  by  the  circumstance,  placed 
cliains  across  the  streets.  These  chains  were  of  little  avail,  firom  the 
simple  cause  that  the  princess  was  already  out  of  the  city  before  the 
nimble  Ratisbonians  had  thought  of  setting  them  up. 

The  nuptials  of  the  Princess  Adelaide  and  Eginhard,  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, surpassed  all  description.  There  was  eating,  and  drinking,  and 
dancing ;  and  there  were  tournaments,  at  which  an  unprecedented  num- 
ber of  ribs  were  broken — in  short,  there  was  all  that  jovial  practical 
*^  fun"  by  which  the  middle-ages  were  distinguished.  And  the  nappiest 
man  in  Bohemia  was  Dietwold,  the  king*s  tutor;  for  he  it  was  who  had 
planned  the  felicitous  abduction,  and  who  had  boldly  carried  his  plan 
mto  execution.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  suggestions  and  counsels  which 
he  had  whispered  into  the  ear  of  King  Egpnhard,  the  princess  misht 
have  died  in  her  convent,  and  been  canonised  into  the  bargain,  and  tnis 
fiunous  history  would  never  have  been  written. 

II. 

SHOWmO   THE  PROMPT  MEASDBXS  TAKEN  BT  THE  £BfP£EOB  WHEN  BE 
HEABD  OF  THE  FlilOHT  OF  THE  FBISCEBS. 

But  while  all  this  joviality  was  going  on  at  Prague,  the  scene  at  the 
emperor's  court  was  vastly  Afferent.  There  was  such  a  talking  about 
JBunily  dishonour,  and  gray  hairs  going  with  sorrow  to  the  grave — such  a 
cursing  and  swearing  and  uttering  of  wicked  words,  that  many  thought 
the  very  d  was  on  the  imperial  throne.     Those  courtiers  who  had 

already  by  eloquent  winks  expressed  their  disbelief  in  the  convent  scheme, 
felt  inclined  to  chuckle  at  the  fulfilment  of  their  silent  forebodings,  bat 
they  smothered  their  self-complacency,  and  united  their  voices  into  a 
chorus  of  wrath,  by  which  the  indignant  emperor  was  highly  edified. 

The  good  emperor  was  not  a  person  of  mere  words,  but  was  one  of  a 
those  strone-minded  men,  who  have  a  great  objection  to  standing  non- 
sense. With  the  smallest  possible  delay  he  got  togetber  an  army  of  some 
thirty  thousand,  and  set  out  for  the  Bohemian  frontier.  The  Bohemians 
were  not  a  little  alarmed  at  this  prompt  mode  of  proceedmg,  for  their  own 
military  department  was  lamentably  aeficient. 

And  alarmed  ihey  well  might  be.  The  worthy  emperor  had  no  sooner 
entered  Bohemia  tlian  he  showed  his  mettle  in  good  earnest.  The  horrors 
which  he  created  were  worthy  of  King  Attila.  Village  afiter  village^ 
town  after  town,  was  attacked, — ^victory  was  the  sure  consequence  of  attack, 
— slaughter  and  conflagration  were  the  sure  consequence  of  victory.  Heaps 
of  ashes  lay  where  cities  had  stood  before — fields  were  covered  with  coipses 
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—trees  were  loaded  with  peasants,  hung  op  for  no  odier  crime  ihan  he* 
eaose  tbejr  were  sulgects  of  King  Eginhard — and  tbe  good  emperor  rode 
through  it  all,  and  ordered  a  conflagration  here,  and  a  massacre  there, 
without  the  slightest  pang  of  conscience,  and  with  the  agreeable  notion 
that  he  was  merely  doing  a  rationid  tict  of  justice.  At  Prague  there  was 
a  little  revolution  going  on,  for  though  the  emperor  had  not  yet  reached 
the  capital,  the  inhabitants  shrewdly  guessed  what  was  coming,  and  heartily 
cursed  King  Eginhard,  and  the  fair  Adelude,  and  the  crafty  Dietwolil, 
who,  by  his  ezcessiye  talent^  had  brought  all  these  calamities  about  their 
ears*  The  king  stopped  the  popular  movement  by  cutting  off  his 
preoeptor^s  head  and  pitching  it  out  of  the  palace-window  to  the  crowd 
Delow,  but  the  progress  of  the  invading  army  was  not  so  easily  to  be 
diecked.  Adeliude  thought  she  would  try  the  effect  of  a  letter,  and  ac- 
cordingly sent  an  affectionate  epistle  to  her  father,  in  which  she  confessed 
that  she  had  acted  wrong,  but  argued  that  it  was  rather  hard  that  the 
poor  devils  of  Bohemians,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  elopement, 
should  be  made  to  suffer.  She  represented,  moreover,  that  her  husband, 
£ginhard,  had  acted  as  handsomely  as  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
for  he  had  cut  off  the  head  of  his  tutor,  who  had  originated  all  the  mis- 
chief. 

The  emperor^s  answer  was  as  follows : — 

^  Beloved  daughter.  Your  humble  supplications  have  moved  me  to 
compassion,  and  therefore,  instead  of  putting  you  to  death  as  I  originally 
designed,  I  shall  merely  send  you  back  to  the  convent,  where  you  will 
be  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  the  remainder  of  your  days.  But  as 
for  that  *  *  *  villain,  your  husband,  it  is  my  intention  to  load  him  with 
chains,  and  afterwards  to  strike  his  evil  head  from  his  shoulders.  I  would 
si^ggest  that  he  come  to  my  tent  of  his  own  accord,  that  I  may  put  this 
intention  into  effect,  for  if  he  does  not,  there  shall  not  be  a  single  man, 
woman,  or  child  alive  in  Bohemia,  from  one  end  to  the  other." 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  king  and  queen  did  not  find  this  letter 
consoHng. 

III. 

HOW    KING    EGINHABD    BETIHED  FROM  PUBLIC   LIFE,   AKD    HOW     THE 
EMFEBOE  LOST   HIS  WAY. 

Unbeb  the  pressure  of  these  melancholy  circumstances.  King  Egin- 
hard began  to  reflect  that  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  he 
also  beUionght  himself  of  an  old  strong  castle,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Bohemian  forest.  So  to  this  same  castle  he  retired  with  his  wife  Ade- 
laide and  a  few  trusty  friends,  taking  good  care  that  no  other  of  his  sub- 
jects should  be  acquainted  with  his  place  of  retreat.  There  he  lived  for 
many  a  month,  knowing  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  around  biro,  and 
perfectly  satisfied  with  his  own  state  of  obscurity,  till  one  night  he  was 
dreadfully  frightened  at  the  sound  of  a  bell  in  the  vidnity.  ^  The  bell, 
however,  boded  no  harm,  for  the  tinkle  only  came  from  a  neighbouring 
hermitage,  and  the  hermit,  whose  name  was  Paul,  was  soon  taken  mto  the 
service,  and  employed  as  a  sort  of  scout. 

Whilst  King  Eginhard  was  snugly  ensconced  in  his  retreat,  the  plun- 
dering, burning,  and  hanging  were  going  on  as  vigorously  as  ever.  When 
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the  good  emperor  had  slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  about  a  fifth  part  of  the 
rural  population  of  Bohemia,  he  entered  Prague,  and  lo ! — no  Eginhardwaa 
there.  This  unexpected  absence  produced  somewhat  of  a  re-action  in  his 
mind.  Perhaps  he  was  superstitious,  and  thought  fortune  was  against 
him.  At  all  events,  he  mercifully  contented  himself  with  hangmg  a 
score  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Prague,  and  then  began  to  march  home. 

Somehow  or  other,  on  his  way  back,  he  and  his  squire,  Strado^  for 
whom  he  had  a  g^eat  respect,  were  separated  from  the  army,  and  lost 
themselves  in  the  very  wood  where  King  E^hard  was  concealed.  It 
was  a  dark,  uncomfortable  sort  of  place,  and  the  roaring  of  the  bears  and 
wolves  did  not  at  all  increase  the  pleasure  of  the  wanderers.  At  the  same 
time,  these  animals  prevented  the  journey  &om  being  monotonous.  First 
three  wolves  attacked  the  valiant  pair,  who  slew  two  of  them,  and  put 
the  other  to  flight,  but  while  they  were  thus  occupied  their  horses  were 
devoured  by  a  couple  of  bears.  These  calamities  disposed  the  emperor's 
mind  to  melancholy,  and  his  conscience  smote  him,  when  he  thought  of 
the  harshness  he  had  shown  to  his  daughter  Adelaide.  As  for  any  re- 
morse for  slaughtering  those  unfortunate  Bohemians  by  wholesale,  such 
a  thing  never  for  an  instant  crossed  the  imperial  mind. 

When  they  had  reached  a  mountain  overgrown  with  trees,  the  squire 
proposed  to  climb  one  of  the  loftiest,  and  look  out  for  some  place  of  ahelter. 
Accordingly  he  ascended  a  very  tall,  tapering  tree,  whidi,  when  he  was 
on  the  top,  began  to  swing  backwards  and  forwards  with  his  weight  like  an 
inverted  pendulum.  The  squire  was  of  a  short  lusty  figure,  and  albeit 
the  emperor's  mind  was  harassed  by  the  perils  of  his  situation,  and 
oppressed  with  grief  at  the  remembrance  of  ms  daughter,  yet  could  he  not 
help  laughing  at  his  swinging  squire,  till  he  made  the  woods  echo  again. 

The  squire  descended  from  his  perch.  *'  I  am  delighted  to  have  afforded 
so  much  amusement  to  your  gracious  majesty,"  he  said,  "  and  you  will 
be  doubtless  still  further  pleased  to  hear  that  I  have  seen  a  light." 

The  emperor  wets  pleased — so  very  pleased  that  he  promised  to  grant 
his  squire  every  favour  which  the  latter  might  desire,  and  off  they  walked 
to  the  castle  in  which  Eg^nhard  resided,  and  whence  the  light  proceeded. 

"  What  shall  we  say  when  we  knock  at  the  door  ?'*  asked  Strado. 

**  Say  of  course  that  we  are  the  emperor ,*' replied  the  potentate,  with 
dignity. 

'*  With  due  deference  to  your  majesty's  superior  wisdom,"  observed 
the  squire,  "  I  think  that  is  about  the  last  thing  in  the  world  we  ought 
to  say.  For  although  the  atrocities  we  have  performed — Q  How  !'  inter- 
rupted the  emperor) — I  mean,  although  the  deeds  we  have  achieved  in 
Bohemia  were  in  themselves,  highly  meritorious  and  praiseworthy,  I  do 
not  think  they  were  exactly  of  a  nature  to  gain  us  favour  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country.  It  strikes  me  that  we  had  better  conceal  our 
dignity." 

The  emperor  sneered  at  the  observation,  but  took  the  hint,  and  ac- 
cordingly when  the  warder  asked  them  who  they  were,  they  replied  that 
they  were  two  knights'-errant,  who^  hearing  of  the  emperor *s  proceedings 
in  Bohemia,  had  prudently  resolved  to  avoid  him,  and  had  lost  their  way 
in  the  wood.     AU  they  wanted  was  a  place  of  rest  for  the  night. 
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IV. 

SHOWING  A  PROSPECT  OF  BETTEB  THINGS. 

Now  when  we  consider  that  King  Eginhard  had  let  his  heard  grow  in 
such  a  fashion,  that  his  own  father  would  scarcely  have  known  him,  and 
also  that  the  emperor  had  only  seen  him  once,  and  that  in  a  crowd,  we 
shall  not  wonder  that  no  recognition  took  place  when  the  travellers  en- 
tered the  castle.  Adelaide  had  long  retired  to  rest,  for  the  life  at  the 
castle  was  very  dull,  and  she  liked  to  shorten  her  days  hy  going  to  hed 
as  early  as  possible. 

It  was  the  ancient  custom  of  knighthood  that  when  a  guest  arrived  at 
a  domicile,  he,  in  the  first  place,  gave  up  his  helmet  to  the  guard.  Then, 
in  the  name  of  the  lady  of  the  castle,  his  sword  was  required  of  him  by  a 
noble  page,  and  restored  to  him  on  the  following  day.  This  was  done 
on  the  occasion  of  the  emperor's  visit  to  Castle  Schildheiss— the  place  of 
Eginhard's  retreat.  The  pag^  took  the  swords  of  the  emperor  and  the 
squire,  and  when  he  had  conducted  the  illustrious  guests  to  their  sleeping 
apartment,  placed  the  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  took  them^ 
with  the  girales  to  which  they  were  attached,  into  his  own  chamber. 

When  the  queen  awoke  she  saw  the  swords,  and,  what  was  of  far  more 
importance,  she  saw  the  g^les.  The  emperor's  girdle  had  been  embroi- 
dered with  her  own  hand,  in  happy  days,  before  he  had  thought  of  the 
convent,  and  therefore  she  recognised  it  at  once,  and  therefore,  by  a  rapid 
process  of  reasoning,  she  came  to  the  unpleasant  conclusion  that  one  of 
the  newly  arrived  guests  was  her  imperial  sire. 

^*  Hem  ! — that  is  awkward,"  muttered  Eginhard,  when  he  heard  her 
conviction. 

**  Very,"  observed  Adelaide. 

While  the  Royal  Bohemian  couple  were  discoursing  on  their  situation, 
the  emperor  and  his  squire  were  indulging  in  pleasant  and  ingenious  con- 
verse in  the  adjoining  room  ;  the  former  congratulating  himself  on  the 
shelter  he  had  found,  and  cursing  the  King  of  Bohemia  with  greater 
vehemence  than  ever.  It  was  a  great  amusement  with  the  emperor  to 
consider  what  he  should  do  with  the  obnoxious  sovereign  if  by  chance 
he  caught  him.  Sometimes  he  would  devise  all  sorts  of  physical  tortures, 
and  with  great  satisfaction  gloat  over  one  which  seemed  peculiarly  ex- 
quisite. At  other  times  he  seemed  to  prefer  moral  degradation,  and 
declared  with  great  unction,  that  he  would  use  the  king  for  his  footstool, 
whenever  he  had  occasion  to  mount  his  horse.  As  the  King  of  Bohemia, 
planting  his  ear  against  a  chink  in  the  partition,  listened  to  all  these 
facetious  plans,  his  heart  felt  not  a  little  uneasy. 

"After  all,"  said  the  squire,  *•  it  strikes  me  that  your  majesty  might  as 
well  adopt  a  little  clemency  by  way  of  a  change.  With  that  strong  feel- 
ing of  justice  by  which  your  majesty  is  distinguished,  you  have  already 
laid  waste  the  greater  part  of  Bohemia,  and  so  frightened  the  king  that 
he  dare  not  so  much  as  show  his  fiEice.*' 

"You  insinuate  that  I  ought  to  forgive  him,"  said  the  emperor,  "well, 
something  of  the  sort  has  occurred  to  me.     Indeed,  if  he  had  only  tres- 

Csd  on  my  dominions,  slaughtered  a  few  thousand  peasants,  and  even 
ked  a  man  or  two  on  the  head,  I  would  have  pardoned  him  with 
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pleasure  long  ago.  Acts  of  that  kind  belong  to  those  little  aberratioiiay 
in  which  sovereigns  may  be  expected  to  indulge,  and  wluch  call  for 
leniency.  But  when  it  comes  to  taking  a  man's — I  mean  an  emperor^a 
daughter— out  of  a  convent,  there  is  a  sort  of  impiety  about  the  affair 
which  one  can  scarcely  overlook.  Good  heavens !  we  shall  next  hestr  of 
m  peasant  killing  game  V 

''  I  am  soriy  to  differ  from  your  majesty/'  {**  So  you  ought  to  be^** 
growled  the  emperor),  '^  but  really,  of  all  the  weaknesses  that  are  ex- 
cusable in  human  nature,  that  of  running  away  from  a  convent  seems  to 
me  particularly  venial,"  siud  the  squire,  j^"  With  all  the  respect  I  bear 
for  your  majesty,  I  am  convinced  that  ifyou  had  put  me  in  a  convent| 
I  should  have  run  away  with  a  celerity,  only  to  be  equalled  by  the 
swiftness  of  your  imperial  vengeance.  It  is  not  every  one  that  relishfla 
the  notion  of  a  convent,  and  I  recollect  the  page  Bragomart  remaiked» 
at  the  time  you  sent  the  Princess  Adelaide  to  RatisboD,  that  the  acbeme 
was  exceedingly  ill  advised." 

**  Then,"  said  the  emperor,  '^  as  soon  as  we  get  home,  we  will  han|^ 
up  the  page  Bragomart  tor  his  impertinence.  At  the  same  time,  that  la 
no  reason  we  should  not  avail  ounelves  of  his  remark.  Yes,  Strado^  I 
do  think  that  I  have  not  behaved  to  my  daughter  with  that  supreme 
wisdom  which  is  naturally  expected  in  a  successor  of  Charlemagne.  If 
I  were  any  thing  less  thMi  an  emperor,  it  is  just  posaUe  I  might  nm 
dbe  risk  of  being  called  an  old  fool.  Lo,  I  here  dedare,  that  befoce  I 
touch  a  hair  of  King  Eginhard*8  head,  or  damage  one  more  of  bia 
subjects,  I  will — ^seriously  think  the  matter  over.  And,  on  second 
thoughts,  we  will  not  hang  Bragomart,  but  we  will  make  him  Knig^ 
of  the  Blue  Boar  instead." 

Then  the  good  emperor  fell  into  a  maudlin  strain,  and  talked  of  hie 
daufi^hter*8  beauty  and  accomplishments,  till  the  fidthful  squire  yawned 
again.  In  the  iniddle  of  a  l<mg  panegyric,  a  rattle,  aa  of  a  cham,  was 
suddenly  heard. 

"  What  the  devil  is  that  V  said  the  emperor. 


A  SCEKX  OF  DOMESTIC  IKTBRXST. 

It  is  an  old  received  notion  that  the  clanking  of  chiuns,  even  apart 
from  all  thoughts  respecting  a  loss  of  liberty,  is  a  most  disagreeable 
sound.  If  you  go  into  a  haunted  house,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  you  hear  a 
rustling  of  silks  or  a  clanking  of  chains.  Why  the  ghost  will  wear  such 
noisy  incumbrances  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  nevertheless  this  aj^eara 
to  belong  to  the  perverted  taste  of  the  supernatural  worid. 

Now,  when  me  rattle  of  chains  was  heard  in  that  dismal  castle 
Schildheiss,  it  is  by  no  means  marvellous,  not  only  that  the  squire's 
teeth  began  to  chatter,  but  also  that  the  emperor  himself  lost  somewhat 
of  his  presence  of  mind.  Presently  he  look^  for  his  sword,  but  af^r  a 
vain  search,  he  recollected  that  he  had  given  it  upon  entering  the 
castle,  and  he  accordingly  civsed  the  custom  of  knighthood  with  ex- 
ceeding vigour. 

The  door  opened,  and  discovered  no  hoirible  tableau,  but  a  sitoatioo 
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of  toBcliing  domestic  interegi ;  for  in  walked  King  Eginhard  and  his  qaeen^ 
bolding  m  laigo  chain  between  thexn,  and  throwing  themselyes  at  the 
emperor's  &et>  requested  that  he  would  either  forgive  them,  or  bind 
them  with  the  ehauiy  and  hand  them  over  to  the  tormentors.  To  the 
eniKKir  all  this  seemed  a  wonderful  manifestation  of  contritioD,  but  we^ 
-mho  know  how  dose  the  rooms  were,  are  perfectl^r  certain  that  the  king^ 
and  the  big  chain  would  never  have  appeared,  if  the  former  had  not 
heard  the  agreeable  turn  in  the  conversation  above  described.  The 
■cene  completelj  answered  its  purpose  ;  the  emperor  being  hit  in  » 
In^^  moment,  not  onlj  gave  his  complete  forgiveness  to  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  but  even  growled  out  a  sort  of  sorrow  at  the 
miadiief  he  had  done.  The  joung  couple,  in  high  glee  at  the  lucky 
ev«it>  quitted  the  apartment,  and  set  about  preparing  a  magnificent 
supper,  that  the  emperor  might  be  entertained  that  very  night. 

*<  Come,**  said  the  squire,  as  soon  as  he  was  left  alone  with  his  imperial 
master;  ^*  I  think  we  have  got  very  well  out  of  that  scrape.'' 

^  Sonqpef  said  the  astonished  emperor,  ^'  what  do  you  mean  by 
•en^P* 

'*  Why,  it  only  strikes  me,  that  if  his  majesty  of  Bohenua,  yoor  royal 
son-in-law,  had  not  been  the  most  amiable  person  in  the  world,  he  might 
have  chosen  to  cut  our  imperial  throats  instead  of  asking  our  forgive- 

'*  I\irlons  dTamire  ekote^  murmured  the  emperor. 


VI. 

HOW  SIR  8TBADO  ACQUIRED  I.ASGE  P088SS8IOK8,   AND  HOW  LONG  HE 


The  sapper  came  off  with  exceeding  splendour,  and  the  emperor's 
good-hnmour  being  still  increased  by  numerous  potations,  the  Squire 
Strado  took  occasion  to  remind  him  of  the  very  liberal  promise  he  had 
made  in  the  forest,  viz.,  to  grant  any  thing  which  he  (Strado)  might 
choose  to  ask.  The  emperor  was  not  a  little  terrified  at  the  production 
of  tlus  '*  blank  cheque"  on  his  generosity,  but  was  greatly  consoled  when 
the  squire  informed  him  that  all  he  desired  was  the  honour  of  knight- 
hooT 

'^  The  request,"  thought  the  emperor,  '^  is  highly  presumptuous,  but  it 
is  nothing  out  of  one's  pocket." 

So  not  only  did  he  make  him  a  knight,  calling  him  '^  Sir  Strado  of  the 
Hr-tree,"  in  commemoration  of  the  tree  on  which  he  had  cut  so  striking 
a  figure^  but  he  gave  him  Castle  Schildheiss  and  all  the  adjoining  district 
— an  inexpensive  ^ft  when  we  consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  a 
dreary  place,  which  no  one  would  inhabit  except  from  extreme  necessity ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  emperor  at  all,  but 
to  the  Kine  of  Bohemia,  who,  however,  was  in  too  good  a  humour  to 
make  frivolous  objections. 

When  the  emperor  had  gone  home  with  his  destructive  army,  and  the 
long  and  queen  had  returned  to  their  metropolis,  Prague,  Sir  Strado, 
who  was  Idl  behind,  set  about  improving  his  property.     He  invited  to 
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the  spot  a  world  of  architects,  masons,  brickkyers,  carpenters,  road- 
makers,  ornamental  gardeners,  &c.,  &c.,  in  the  full  determination  of 
making  the  old  castle  a  very  distingue  sort  of  place.  The  building  folks 
requested  that  before  they  began  their  work,  he  would  aUow  them  to  ex- 
plore the  foundations  of  the  edifice,  and  he  willingly  granted  thdr  request^ 
as  he  reflected  that  even  if  they  made  the  ancient  edifice  tumble  down 
about  their  ears,  it  would  be  no  such  great  loss  after  all,  as  it  would  not  be 
much  more  ezpensive  to  build  a  new  castle  than  to  repair  the  old  one. 
The  sagacious  workmen,  therefore,  knocked  about  the  foundations  of  the 
building,  and  at  last  broke  their  way  into  a  huge  vault,  where  they  saw  a 
strange  spectacle. 

On  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  vault  sat  a  mighty  king,  who  shone 
as  if  all  his  body  had  been  made  of  diamonds  ;  and  to  the  right  of  this 
potentate  stood  a  lovely  maiden,  who  respectfully  sustained  the  royal 
head,  ^t  first  our  industrious  fnends  were  a  little  alarmed  at  this  (&s- 
coveiy,  but  familiarity  inspired  them  with  confidence,  and  they  thought 
that  if  they  could  take  away  an  arm  or  a  leg  of  the  King  of  Diamonds, 
it  would  be  a  good  prize.  They,  therefore,  went  a  little  nearer,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  the  maiden  turned  into  a  fiery  dragon,  and  kindled  such  a 
flame  in  the  vault,  that  they  would  have  been  reduced  to  cinders,  if  they 
had  not  retreated  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Sir  Strado  heard  them  tell  their  tale,  and  stared ;  he  peeped  into  the 
vault,  saw  the  mdden,  who  had  resumed  her  former  shape,  and  then  he 
smiled.  The  maiden  saw  him,  and  then  she  sighed ;  and  presently  he 
sighed  too. 

Leaving  the  vault,  he  called  his  work-people  around  him,  and  thus 
accosted  them : — 

*'  My  good  fnends,  if  you  had  not  been  so  confoundedly  curious,  yon 
would  not  have  placed  me  in  the  singularly  unpleasant  position,  in  wnich 
I  find  myself  at  present.  It  is  the  fate  of  knighthood,  that  if  a  chevalier 
hears  of  an  adventure,  he  must  set  about  achieving  it  within  nine  days, 
otherwise  not  only  will  the  greatest  calamities  fall  upon  his  own  head, 
but  his  wife,  children,  brothers,  sisters,  and  relations,  down  to  the  re- 
motest cousin,  will  all  be  involved  in  one  common  misery.  Now,  if  I 
had  not  heard  of  the  state  of  things  down-sturs,  the  devil  and  all  his 
imps  might  have  lived  in  my  vaults,  and  it  would  have  been  no  aflair 
of  mine.  But  you,  ingenious  folks,  must,  forsooth,  be  seized  with  a 
morbid  desire  of  knowledge,  and  must  go  poking  your  heads  into  places, 
which  it  was  never  intended  any  Christian  should  enter,  and  seeing  sights 
which  it  never  was  intended  any  Christian  should  see,  and,  therefore,  am 
I  doomed  to  give  up  my  profitable  schemes  of  improving  my  estate,  and 
am  obliged  to  investigate  matters,  which  I  do  not  want  to  know,  at  the 
greatest  peril  of  life  and  limb.  So  I  have  only  to  teU  you  that  you  need 
not  continue  your  labours,  aud  bestowing  a  hearty  curse  upon  you  all, 
I  take  my  leave." 

So  saying,  Su*  Strado  stalked  out  of  the  presence  of  the  astonished 
workmen  and  returned  to  the  vault,  followed,  it  is  said,  by  a  fiuthful  dog 

Our  readers  will  have  coUected  from  the  sage  speeches  uttered  by  Sir 
Strado  of  the  Fir-tree,  in  the  days  of  his  squireship,  that  he  was  a  man 
of  prudent  character.  Some  dare-devil  knights  of  the  time  would  have 
dasned  into  the  vault  head-foremost,  totally  regardless  of  consequences. 
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Not  80  Sir  Strado.  When  he  had  reached  the  eniranoe,  he  carefuDy  put 
down  his  light  and  pitched  his  dog  iQto  the  vaults  to  see  what  would 
happen*  The  instant  that  the  lacky  animal  had  reached  the  ground  there 
eame  such  a  puff  of  flame  towards  our  valiant  knight  that  he  was  glad  to 
hack  out,  and  stand  at  a  convenient  distance.  He  heard  his  fiedthful  dog 
howling  in  all  the  agonies  of  heing  roasted  alive,  hut  this  did  not  seem  a 
sufficient  reason  to  move  him  from  his  safe  retreat  until  he  had  cause  to 
helieve  that  the  fire  was  extinguished.  He  then  returned  to  the  vault, 
and  was  agreeahly  suiprised  to  find  his  dog  alive.  The  enchanted  maiden 
had  taken  a  fimcy  to  the  animal,  and  was  holding  him  in  her  lap,  where 
he  had  remainea  quite  secure  in  the  midst  of  the  pyrotechnic  exhihitiony 
which  had  so  greatly  scared  his  master. 

Prudence  is  not  always  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  if  our  knight 
had  not  been  so  greatly  afraid  of  singeing  his  whiskers  his  lot  would  have 
been  much  happier.  Judge  of  his  surprise,  when,  while  examining  the 
curiosities  of  tne  vault,  which  he  had  now  ventured  to  enter,  he  discovered 
a  marble  slab  with  the  following  inscription : — 

Woe  to  him  that  seeketh  me, 
Tet  before  the  flames  shall  flee, 
Bitter  shall  the  portion  he 
Of  himself  and  familie  ; 
He  who  quails  noty^oonly  he 
Is  the  man  to  set  me  firee. 

Conudered  as  a  poetical  composition  the  inscription  was  bad  enough, 
but  it  was  greatly  to  the  purpose,  and  in  point  of  clearness  certainly  sur- 
passed most  oracular  communications.  The  first  thing  that  struck  the 
knight  was,  that  as  he  had  chucked  the  dog  before  him  instead  of  ven« 
turing  into  the  vault  himself,  the  dog  was  the  cause  of  the  threatened 
calamity.  Therefore,  with  that  fine  sense  of  justice  which  distinguished 
the  King  of  Bohemia,  when  he  decapitated  his  tutor^  he  drew  his  sabre^ 
and  struck  off  the  dog's  head. 

No  sooner  had  he  dealt  this  fatal  blow,  than  the  diamond  king  and 
the  maiden  vanished  from  the  vault.  Their  place  was  filled  by  raging 
fire  and  offensive  smoke,  which  dazzled  the  eyes,  and  filled  the  nostrils  of 
our  hero.  When  he  had  reached  that  happy  state  of  confusion  that  he  did 
not  precisely  know  where  he  was,  a  huge  dragon  issued  from  a  comer, 
and  after  eyeing  him  for  some  time  with  considerable  contempt,  swallowed 
him  entire,  armour  and  all. 

Having  got  Sir  Strado  of  the  Fir-Tree  into  the  dragon's  mouth  we 
bring  this  delightful  story  to  a  close,  for  a  great  deal  happened  before  he 
cot  out  again,  and  his  deliverance  fell  in  a  later  period  of  King  Egin- 
hard's  reign,  when  Bohemia  was  invaded  by  giants,  who — but  do  not  let 
us  anticipate ;  for  the  invasion  of  the  giants  furnishes  the  material  for 
another  stoiy,  which  we  trust  to  tell  at  some  future  time,  and  which  is 
eren  more  delectable  than  the  present. 
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BT  K0BBRT80H  KGKL,  X8Q,,  LLJ). 

The  Aichfiend  determined  one  dav  to  make  trial 
Whether  Saints  to  their  Lord  could  be  rendered  disloyal* 
And  their  names,  to  choose  from,  while  his  dragon  he  mounted, 
(Or  the  chief  ones,  at  least,}  on  his  fingers  he  counted. 

The  l^nd  informs  us  the  drcm  that  he  wore 
Was  with  croMfs  adorned,  both  behind  and  before ; 
His  dragon  he  loosed  after  one  or  two  stages^ 
And  sent  back  to  Hades  equerries  and  pages. 

His  equipage  now  was  so  saintly  and  meek — 

His  garments  so  flowing,  his  mule  was  so  sleek. 

None  would  ever  expect  to  see  Am  where  hard  knocks  come. 

But  esteem  him  some  middle-aged  clerical  coxcomb. 

As  he  ambled — he  pondered  on  how  he  should  act. 
And  which  of  the  blessed  should  fine  be  attacked. 
When  the  great  name  of  Dunstan  occurred  to  his  mtnd^ 
And  to  tempt  the  Archbishop  the  Archfiend  inclined. 

Afiir  from  his  palace— a&r  from  the  court 
Was  the  Primate  retired,  not  for  solace  or  sport. 
But  witli  twelve  holy  monks,  in  an  abbey  renowned. 
For  penance  and  tears  was  the  Saint  to  be  found. 

Their  vow  was,  each  night,  till  their  lives  should  be  ended. 
In  a  coffin  to  sleep— -(by  the  Pope  'twas  commended !} 
To  eat  bitter  herbs  in  the  place  of  rich  dishes — 
And  to  drink  water ! — liquor  created  for  fishes  I 

A  most  mischievous  thought  crossed  the  wicked  one's  pate 
As  he  thundered  his  rat— tat — tat — tat  at  the  gate. 
And  a  lay  brother  porter,  not  dreaming  of  eviU 
Wide  opened  the  wicket— and  in  walked  the  Devil! 

Now,  in  spite  of  the  prose  that  philosophers  chatter^ 
To  let  in  the  Devil  is  no  such  hard  matter — 
But  once  well  intrenched,  his  defences  are  stout. 
And  'tis  not  quite  so  easy  the  turning  him  out  I 

He  told  the  good  brothers  he'd  heard  of  their  &me. 
And  he  wished  in  their  manner  salvation  to  claim  ; 
And  in  order  to  make  them  more  swift  to  determine 
He  quoted  the  Fatliers  like  Pusey— (see  Sermon). 

But  the  fiend  in  the  abbey  soon  kicked  up  a  dust. 
And  sneered  with  disdain  on  his  cresses  and  crust ; 
And  he  swore  that  he  never  would  lay  down  his  bones 
Through  a  long  winter's  night  in  a  coffin  of  stones. 
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The  frian  (band  out  'twas  in  vain  to  remonttnte— 
In  his  froward  proceedings  their  brotlier  went  on  strai^t* 
But  he  so  gaincn  their  hearts  by  his  humour  and  wit» 
That  to  send  him  away  not  a  soul  could  see  fit. 

So  he  racked  his  invention,  and  puzzled  his  brains. 

Till  he  found  out  a  plan  that  rewarded  his  pains. 

And  the  very  next  day— 'twas  the  feast  **  Sacri  Laetii^--'  ' 

He  determined  to  put  his  contrivance  in  practice.  ' 

At  the  hour  of  refection  each  penitent  sinner 
Sat  down  to  his  radishes — (penance  for  dinner !) 
And  the  holv  Archbishop,  pronoimcing  the  grac^ 
At  the  head  of  the  table  bad  taken  his  place. 

When  the  herbs,  as  if  willing  to  lighten  their  grief. 
In  an  instant  were  changed  into  sirloins  of  beef! — 
And  the  water,  to  make  the  good  fiitheis  more  Bwrnr* 
Turned  to  Hock  and  Bordeaux,  to  Malvoisie  and  Sheny  I 

The  brethren  at  first  felt  a  scruple  to  eat. 

Suspecting  who  'twas  had  a  hand  in  the  treat ; 

**  But,  my  friends,"  said  St.  Dnnstan,  **  'twill  do  yon  no  harm— 

/have  blessed  it— so  fear  neither  cantrip  nor  charm." 

So  they  took  his  advice,  and  without  further  thought. 
Fell  to  feasting  and  drinking — as  good  fellows  ought ; 
And  day  after  day,  as  the  chronicles  tell. 
The  monks  were  all  edified !— living  so  well ! 

Now  one  or  two  ladies,  thought  he  of  the  labk. 
Would  greatly  conduce  to  enliven  the  table ; 
And  the  saints  of  the  chapel,  with  sober  stone  faces, 
Became  sweet  living  damsels,  as  fair  as  the  graces! 

Thus  with  love,  wine,  and  wassail,  with  song  and  with  kiss. 
The  monks  found  their  holy  life  brimful  of  bliss ; 
And  thev  made  the  stone  coffin  no  longer  their  bed, 
But  each  upon  pillows  of  down  laid  his  head; 

How  laughed  the  strange  novice  whose  cunning  had  wrought 
A  change  so  complete  in  their  deed,  word,  and  thought  I 
How  he  watched,  lest  too  early  the  secret  should  fly 
On  the  broad  wings  of  rumour,  to  meet  the  world's  eye. 

The  fiithers  assembled  one  cold  winter  night. 
Their  wine  was  all  sparkling,  their  fire  was  all  bright. 
And  the  Abbot  remarked,  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh, 
Tliat  in  this  joyous  manner  a  year  had  passed  by ! 

A  glance  from  the  Primate,  calm,  thoughtful,  and  stern. 
Seemed  to  hint  at  a  secret  the  rest  had  to  learn. 
But  the  Abbot  declared  tliat,  unless  it  were  wrong. 
He  should  like  something  moral  by  way  of  a  song. 

The  Sacristan  placed  himself  close  by  tlie  fire. 
And  with  turf,  furze,  and  log,  made  the  flame  to  mount  higher ; 
While  the  &t  father  John,  all  inspired  by  the  bowl. 
Poured  forth  to  his  viol  the  strains  of  his  soul. 


*  See  *•  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  and  other  Poseyite  pfabllcations,|NMttm. 
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In  the  choice  of  a  song  for  a  moment  he  wavered, 
As  catches  of  tunes  on  his  viol  he  quavered. 
But  at  length  he  struck  up  a  right  jovial  air 
In  high  praise  of  their  practice  to  drive  away  care. 

JFotl^n  3foitt*8  S6ong. 

Ave  Maria  !  'tis  the  hell 
Is  pealing  forth  its  nightly  knell, 
Now  welcome  wine,  and  woman  fair ; 
For  what  have  we  to  do  with  care  ? 

Come,  fill  the  bowl  and  pass  it  round. 
And  touch  the  lute*s  soft  breathing  sound. 
And,  damsel !  give  one  balmy  kiss 
To  fill  the  measure  of  our  bliss. 

For  gentle  love  and  mantling  wine. 
Like  stars,  on  mortal  fortunes  shine ; 
In  these  all  men  alike  agree — 
All  love  and  drink— and  so  will  we. 

Ave  Maria  I  *tis  the  bell 
Is  pealing  forth  its  nightly  knell, 
Now  welcome  wine  and  woman  fair  i 
For  what  have  we  to  do  with  care  ? 

Not  alone  sang  the  father :  the  voice  of  the  lute 
And  the  lyre  in  their  revel  no  longer  were  mute ; 
Now  breathing  the  magic  of  passion  they  floaty 
Now  rousing  the  heart  with  a  glorious  note. 

Nor  few  their  applauses,  the  tones  of  the  lyre 

In  their  beauty  and  fervour  gave  strength  to  desire ; 

But  mightier  the  triumph  when  soft  like  the  air 

0*er  the  harpstrings  that  sweeps,  rose  the  voice  of  the  fiur. 

Jix%t  BamsePs  Song. 
(To  the  Evening  Star,) 

There's  a  shadow  wherever  thy  soft  beams  are  falling. 
Though  bright  be  thy  lustre,  sweet  planet  of  love. 

And  oft  when  the  chain  of  my  spirit  is  galling. 
With  sadness  I  gaze  on  thy  glory  above. 

In  the  blue  arch  of  heaven  there  are  stars  tliat  shine  brightly, 
And  planets  sublime  in  their  orbits  that  roll ; 

But  shadowless  all,  for  their  rays  touch  us  lightly 
As  coldly  they  sweep  round  the  star-lighted  pole  t 

And  'tis  thus  with  love's  passion,  though  pure  as  the  splendour 
That  beams  from  thy  circlet  of  radiance  afar. 

In  the  bloom  of  our  days,  when  the  young  heart  is  tender, 
Then — then  life  is  cloudless  as  thou  art,  O  star  I 

But,  alas,  there's  a  shadow  in  love,  and  he  blendeth 

Full  bitter  a  dash  in  the  goblet  of  bliss, 
And  for  each  charm  he  gives  there's  a  sorrow  that  rendeth 

With  anguish  the  heart  he  hath  chosen  for  his. 

Ha!  see  you  the  Prior?  he  lies  at  the  feet 

Of  the  damsel  whose  lips  and  whose  strains  are  so  sweet. 

Ha  I  see  you  the  Abbot?  his  eye  is  on  fire 

As  he  tunes  to  the  praises  of  Bacchus  his  lyre  I 
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VbhnVn  Song. 

AU  hail  to  the  god  of  the  bottle,  my  boys  I 
All  hail  to  the  sod  of  the  bottle,  my  boys ! 

For  Where's  there  a  pleasure 

So  boundless  in  measure 
As  the  pleasure  of  wetting  one*s  throttle,  my  boys! 

Leave  lawn  sleeves  to  deans  and  to  chapters,  my  boys ! 
Leave  beauty  to  boast  of  her  captures,  my  boys ! 

But  we,  brothers,  we 

Are  from  captures  all  free. 
For  the  bottle  affords  us  our  raptures,  my  boys ! 

Then  hey  for  the  sack  and  the  claret,  mj  boys ! 
Where  on  earth  is  the  pleasure  to  pair  it,  my  boys! 

Burnt  Malmsey  and  Sherry 

Are  fit  for  the  merry, 
And  liquor  for  lads  of  true  merit,  my  boys  I 

Hurrah  I  for  the  Abbot,  the  holy,  the  bold  ! 

His  lays  shall  be  written  in  letters  of  gold. 

Hurrah  for  the  Prior  I  but  lack  to  the  note 

Tliat  from  woman*s  sweet  lips  doth  entrancingly  float ! 


S&econtr  Samsers  S&ong. 
{Constancy, ) 

Constancy  I  look  on  the  first  green  leaves 
When  fresh  in  the  spring  they  blow:  ' 

Constancy !  look  on  the  ripening  sheaves 
Ere  the  year's  decline  they  know. 

Look  on  the  sea  when  the  waves  are  smooth. 
On  the  sky  when  the  stars  are  bright ; 

List  to  the  winds  when  their  murmurs  soothe 
The  rest  of  the  tranquil  night. 

Gaze  upon  these,  and  forget  the  time 
When  the  earth  her  flowers  must  weep* 

When  the  stars  grow  pale  and  the  storms  sublime 
O'er  the  seas  in  their  fury  sweep. 

Then  seek  if  thou  wilt  for  pageantry, . 

For  its  native  clime  is  here. 
But  constancy  dwelleth  afar  on  high. 

And  dies  in  this  lower  sphere. 

There's  a  tear  in  the  eye  of  the  Abbot  so  gay. 
And  the  smile  from  his  face  hath  all  faded  away ; 
And  all  list  to  the  strain  that  the  echoes  prolong, 
Till  the  Prior  hath  roused  them  again  with  his  song. 
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trior's  S6ons. 
Time  is  passing  fast  away. 
Give  me  flowers  and  bring  me  wine. 
Ere  my  locks  are  scant  and  gcay> 
Let  me  roses  in  them  twine. 

Wine,  wine,  glorious  wine 
Doth  sparkle  and  flash  with  a  charm  divine  I 

Pass  the  goblets  quickly  round. 
Beauty's  fairer  wliile  they  beam ; 

Be  our  bowl  with  nectar  crowned. 
From  our  lips  let  music  stream. 

Wine,  wine,  &c. 

Snatch  the  flowerets  while  they  spring, 
Ere  they  fade  in  swifl  decay, 

Care  to-morrow's  dawn  may  bring. 
Love  and  wine  are  ours  to-day. 

Wine,  wine,  &c. 

Clap  your  hands  for  the  Priori  the  roses  that  blow 
Where  the  spring  ever  smiJeth  shall  bloom  on  his  brow  I 
But  list  to  that  hazel-eyed  beauty,  nor  miss 
Tliose  lover-like  sounds  sweet  as  maiden's  first  kiss. 

Q^inv  Bansers  Sosg. 
iBoaalie.) 
Hosalie,  Rosalie, 
Quit  thy  dreams  and  come  with  me ! 

Lo  I  beneath  the  twilight  star 
Fairies  dance  beside  the  sea ! 
Sure  thy  foot  is  lighter  far. 
Come,  then  come  with  me. 

Rosalie,  fair  are  they. 

Graceful  all  their  moonlight  play, 

But  thine  eyes  are  (kr  more  bright— 
To  the  heart  tliey  win  their  way ; 

And  that  beam  of  love's  own  light 
Vdteth  it  away. 

Rosalie,  love  is  there. 

Floating  through  the  mazes  fair ; 

He  hath  caught  them  with  a  chain. 
Such  as  even  thou  might'st  wear. 

Silken  fetters  to  retain 
Footsteps  light  as  air. 

Rosalie,  can  it  be. 

Doth  he  lie  in  wait  for  thee? 

No,  ah !  no^  I  see  it  all : 
He  is  bound  and  may  not  flee ; 

Thou  the  captor,  he  the  thrall — 
Thine  henceforth  is  he  I 

Rosalie,  love  is  thine ! 

Bound  by  those  bricht  locks  that  twine 

O'er  tliat  brow  of  ivory. 
Woe  is  me^  in  vain  I  pine. 

He  nor  I  can  e'er  be  free 

Maiden  fair  from  thee  I 

There's  a  change  in  the  strain,  and  the  music  once  more 
Yields  a  gush,  would  have  roused  up  the  T£Ian  of  yore ; 
Fill  the  goblet  again  with  the  nectar  divine, 
"While  ye  list  to  the  praises  of  beauty  and  wine. 
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Lacy*8  eyes  are  clear  and  bright. 
Dark  aod  glossy  Helen's  tresses* 

Sweet  the  rosy  smile  of  light 
That  the  lip  of  Clara  dresses. 

Can  they  never,  never  be 

Soft,  and  clear,  and  bright  to  me? 

Glory  hath  a  flashing  glance ; 
Music's  band  tlie  heart  enchaineth ; 

Love  can  all  the  soul  entrance. 
Chasing  every  thought  tliat  paineth. 

Why,  oh  !  why  then  bringeth  he 

Only  care  and  grief  to  me  ? 

Rank  and  Pride  are  gods  divine, 
Mark  the  world  before  them  bending. 

Science  like  a  star  doth  shine. 
Far  and  wide  her  rays  extending. 

These  are  but  for  high  degree. 

Can  they,  can  they  stoop  to  me  ? 

Power  and  Gold  are  mightier  still ; 
Virtue  I  who  witli  these  compares  her? 

Wealth  the  head  and  heart  can  fill ; 
Great  and  wise  is  each  who  shares  her. 

Ah  I  but  can  they  ever  be 

In  the  place  of  all  to  me  ? 

Wine,  aha!  I  see  its  beams 
Gaily  from  the  goblet  glancing  I 

Wheresoe'er  its  splendour  streams 
Hearts  that  wept  before  are  dancing. 

Wine  can  sec  the  captive  free. 

Wine,  ha,  ha  I  bright  wine  for  me ! 

Once  more  turn  the  tide,  let  the  voice  of  the  lay 
Bear  from  Bacchus  to  Eros  the  laurel  away. 
Thus  the  Abbot  decrees— and  the  fiiirest  of  all 
Their  blue-eyed  companions  responds  to  the  call. 


jf  ouxii  IBamsers  Song. 

When  the  hand  of  love 
Flings  his  mantle  o'er  us. 

Bright  is  all  above. 
Calm  is  all  before  us. 

Shapes  and  sounds  of  joy 
Float  for  ever  round  us. 

And  without  alloy 
Bliss  doth  then  surround  us. 

Then  the  fields  are  green, 
Then  the  flowers  are  brightest, 

Fairest  every  scene. 
And  the  heart  is  lightest. 

Blythe  and  free  and  gay. 
Dream  we  not  of  sorrow ; 

And,  if  blest  to-day, 
Care  not  for  to-morrow. 
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When  within  our  hearts 
Love,  the  wizard,  worketh. 

At  his  voice  departs 
Every  care  that  lurketh. 

Wnere  he  treadeth,  blow 
Flowers  that  wither  never  ; 

These  doth  he  bestow. 
Therefore,  love  we  ever. 

Now  rose  the  gay  novice,  triumphant  and  keen. 
And  he  glanced  at  the  Primate,  with  joy  in  his  mien. 
And  seizing  his  harp,  cast  his  hand  o*er  the  chords, 
And  entranced  all  the  monks  by  his  magical  words. 

But  where  is  the  mortal  that  dares  to  recite 

The  song  of  an  angel — ^an  angel  of  night : 

For  the  strings  that  he  stnick  seemed  to  mingle  and  swell 

The  music  of  heaven  with  the  bowlings  of  hell  I 

His  form  grew  dilated — fire  flashed  from  his  eyes  I 
Like  a  giant  increasing  in  stature  to  rise  : 
From  his  mantle  of  darkness  fierce  accents  there  broke. 
And  the  bell  of  the  Abbey  tollM  ONE  as  he  spoke  ! 

"  The  vows,  ye  have  made — ye  have  failed  to  obey  t— 
And  /  have  been  with  you  a  year  and  a  day. 
And  my  coursers  and  chariot  are  now  at  your  g^te. 
And  brethren — for  you — *tis  for  you  that  they  wait.** 

But  the  Primate  turned  coolly  on  Satan  his  back 

And  said—*'  Well  then— 1*11  just  take  a  look  at  your  hack.* 

And  a  chariot  of  sable  he  saw  by  the  wall 

Of  the  abbey — sufficient  for  Aboot  and  all  I 

Said  the  Saint,  **  My  dear  brother,  you're  yastly  mistaken— 
If  you  think  that  we  thus  by  our  friends  are  forsaken  ! 
Besides— all  your  doings  are  based  on  deceit— 
They're  not  real — and  therefore  I've  winked  on  the  cheat. 

"  Did  you  think,  when  you  came  in  such  daring  disguise, 
That  your  horns,  hoofs,  and  tail,  were  concealed  from  my  eyes? 
Did  you  think  Td  allow  to  be  drawn  into  sin 
The  monks  of  a  convent  that  I  was  lodged  in  ? 

'*  No !  you've  smoothed  all  their  penance  a  year  and  a  day. 
Nor  shall  they  at  last  have  the  Devil  to  pay ! 
And  to-morrow  again,  with  their  souls  all  unhurt. 
To  their  water  and  herbs  with  delight  they  revert." 

"  Nay/'  said  Satan,  *'  111  have  them— I've  noted,  you  sec. 
All  their  soft  hours  of  passion,  their  bright  hours  of  glee — 
Have  recorded  their  loves,  and  remembered  their  wine, 
And  the  chains  are  unrent  round  tlieir  souls  that  I  twine!" 

As  he  spake,  his  dark  fingers  the  sin-list  unwound. 
And  the  parchment  grew  black  as  all  grimly  he  frowned ; 
'*  And  away !"  he  exclaimed,  '^  let  us  haste  to  the  dead. 
Where  the  flames  are  all  lightless,  and  hopes  are  all  fled.* 

Said  the  Saint,  "  I'm  astonished  that  one  of  your  sense 
Should  argue  so  badly  on  any  pretence— 
I  tell  you  their  sins,  and  your  ckanget  were  all 
Mere  juggling,  and  therefore  your  title  must  fidL* 
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Now  the  damsels  so  lovely  that  Satan  had  given, 

To  make  this  abode  like  a  Mussulman's  heaven. 

Come  and  whispered  His  Grace, "  that  he*d  much  better  go 

And  pay  his  old  friend  a  short  visit  below.** 

One  look  from  the  Saint,  and  their  beauty  is  gone, 
And  they  stand  in  their  niches  grave  statues  of  stones  ; 
And  the  wines,  choice  and  rich,  that  had  made  the  roof  ring. 
Became  water!  cold,  clear,  and  fresh  drawn  from  the  spring! 

^  Now  you  see,"  said  His  Grace,  most  politely,  "  my  friend 
In  what  sad  disappointment  your  plotting  must  end  i 
And  indeed,  to  my  thinking,  *tis  strange  you  don't  know, 
That  you're  vastly  more  quiet  without  ta  below." 

While  he  spake,  the  cock  crew— ere  the  morning  was  bright, 
The  fiend  spread  his  wings,  and  prepared  to  take  flight ; 
But,  though  baffled,  he  vowed  he  would  try  them  again. 
Nor  desist,  till  be  had  them  within  his  domain. 

And  here  'twill  be  proper  to  note  by  the  way 
That  Saint  Dunstan,  like  many  great  men  in  our  day, 
Was  free  of  the  City — ^the  Goldsmiths  lay  claim. 
With  a  well  founded  pride,  to  so  glorious  a  name. 

And  our  companies  still  to  each  envious  railer. 
Show  the  Duke  as  a  Grocer,  Prince  Albert  a  Tailor, 
And  Brougham  as  a  Fishmonger,  versed  in  the  history 
{Law  except)— o£  each  possible  trade,  art,  and  mystery  ! 

While  the  Saint  with  the  Demon  his  contest  prolongs. 
The  tongs  had  grown  hot  in  the  fire — his  own  tongs  !— 
Though  how  they  came  there,  amid  wassail  and  revel, 
Is  periiaps  only  known  to  himself— and  the  Devil. 

When  the  quarrel  was  over,  the  air  became  dark, 
With  the  fiends  thronging  round  their  great  chieftain— and  hark ! 
How  their  bowlings  and  yellines  resound  through  the  night. 
As  they  came  to  escort  home  tne  arch-foe  of  light ! 

"  This  is  loo  bad,**  said  Dunstan,  "  proud  flesh  such  as  yours 

There  is  nothing  but  actual  cautery  cures  I*' 

And,  seizing  his  forceps,  with  dignified  grace. 

He  caught  the  fiend's  nose  in  their  burning  embrace  I 

Ye  Saints  !  what  a  roaring— what  vows  did  he  make— 
^Twas  enough  even  the  heart  of  a  mountain  to  shake  ; 
And  he  swore  by  his  darkness,  so  grisly  and  grim. 
Neither  monk,  nun,  nor  friar,  should  be  troubled  by  him. 

The  firm-minded  Primate,  though  moved  by  the  prayer 
Whidi  he  uttered  for  mercy,  in  shrieking  despair, 
Held  him  fast  to  his  compact,  and  then  let  him  go, 
All  noseless  and  burnt,  to  his  kingdom  of  woe ! 

And  now  to  conclude — give  the  Devil  his  due— 
For  once  to  his  treaty  even  he  has  been  true ; 
No  order  of  monks  nor  of  friars  be  wrongs — 
Nor  of  nuns— for  His  Darkness  remembers  the  tong^ ! 


J^av, — ^voi*.  Lxzxir.  no.  ccgxxxv. 
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Chaftxb  XXI. 

Contributions  of  the  Poet,  18S9— Catholic  Eaundpation— Deaths  of  Contribn- 
tors^Barrj  St  Leger— Bemarks  on  Flazman*s  Lectures— Dulwich  project  and 
disappointment — Mackintosh  and  Lawrence— appearance  of  Moore's  Byron— 
Letter  to  Moore  regarding  Byron— Defence  of  Lord  Byron— Remarks  on  the 
Defence— RemoTal  to  Scotland  Yard— Rooted  dislike  of  the  Poet  to  Honoraiy 
Titles— Madame  Roland's  Philosophy  commended. 

The  contribntious  of  the  poet  to  the  New  MonMy  this  jear,  were  in 
poetty  the  songs  beginning,  "  When  Lore  came  first  V>  Ewth,"  <'  'Tis 

now  the  Hour,"  the  "  lines  to  Julia  M ,"  the  accomplished  daughter 

of  the  present  adjutant-general,  and  the  *'  Verses  on  the  departure  of 
the  Emigrants,"  to  be  found  in  Moxon*8  edition  of  his  works  m  octaro, 
1839.  He  aJso  puUished  papers  on  Flaxman  and  mi  Shakspeare's 
sonnets,  in  prose. 

Catholic  emancipation  still  engrossed  much  of  the  pnbfic  attention. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  evidently  unable  to  bring  about  what  he  thought 
so  desirable,  owing  to  the  inveterate  bigotry  of  many  of  his  Tory  fiiends, 
had  thought  it  best  to  temporise  for  a  season.  The  jealousy  of'^the  high 
church  party  was  uncontrollable.  The  wel&re  of  the  whdie  community 
appeared  to  that  par^  a  thing  of  no  moment,  nor  comparatively  that  of 
the  crown  itself.  In  met  it  was  **  bishop  and  lon^,*  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  not  <*  king  and  bishop."  The  duke  accordingly  wrote  a  letter  to 
Br.  Curtis  in  Ireland,  whicn,  sound  in  policy,  bore  a  remaikable  contrast 
to  the  correctness  of  language  and  argument  in  that  of  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey  on  the  same  subject,  respecting  which  Peel  had  made  the  blunder 
before  stated  (p.  41,  May  r^o.),  attributing  the  recaU  of  Lord  Anglesey  to  a 
letter  that  had  no  existence  until  afterwards.  This  showed  a  sad  want  of 
*'  stepping  out  together^'  at  head-quarters.  The  duke's  letter  contained  a 
bull.  His  grace  recommended  burying  the  question  in  obHvion  for  a 
time  and  discusnng  its  difficulty.  This  caused  a  remark  from  the  poet, 
and  no  little  merriment  at  one  of  his  parties,  when  some  insisted  that  the 
sense  was  perfectly  clear.  The  poet  said,  that  *<  oblivion'*  with  the  word 
'*  buried"  attached,  seemed  to  imply  irrecoverable  forgetfulness,  bat  this 
was  hypercritical,  especially  towards  the  great  soldier,  who  did  not  think 
much  of  language.  Besides,  it  was  a  colloquial  phrase  in  common  sodety. 
As  to  the  buU,  it  belonged  to  the  duke*s  own  nde  of  the  channel,  and  the 
meaning  was  clear. 

''  But  it  is  a  bull,  notwithstanding.** 

**  I  do  not  deny  it,''  said  the  poet,  ^  bat  the  intention  is  dear,  there 
could  be  litde  doubt  about  the  meaning.'' 

^<  Nor  is  there,"  remarked  some  one  present^  '*  about  the  answer  of 
the  Irishman  who,  when  asked  whether  his  sister-in-law  had  been  brought 
to  bed  of  a  boy  or  a  girl,  replied,  *  By  my  sowl  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
am  an  undo  or  an  aunt' " 
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What  then  was  laDguage  as  to  its  end,  the  oommonicatioii  of  the  in* 
tentkm  or  wishes  of  another,  and  that  achiered  it  was  enough  for  the 
doke,  though  it  was  an  exception,  in  the  present  instance  to  his  general 
luddness,  and  **  no  mistake/'  manner. 

**  Besidesy"  said  the  poet,  *'he  is  so  pestered  with  Orange  Prostestants 
in  Lrdand,  and  bigots  of  all  sorts  in  England,  that  I  hare  no  doubt  he  is 
more  in  perplexity  than  he  was  at  Waterloo.  Used  to  command  and 
haTO  all  his  own  way  at  the  head  of  an  army,  the  Tirulent  and  intem- 
pemte  <^yposition  of  Us  friends  must  annoy  him;  but  if  men  will  keep  bad 
company  they  must  expect  to  pay  the  penalty,  and  the  duke  still  clings  to 
those  in  whose  fidelity  and  wisdom  he  has  so  long  placed  reliance." 

This  year  died  Henry  Mathews,  who  has  been  already  alluded  to  as  an 
early  oontributor  to  the  magazine.  He  had  succeeded  Sir  Harding  Giffard 
on  the  judicial  Bench  in  Ceylon,  where  he  fully  realised  erery  expectation 
entertamed  regarding  him,  having  previously  been  advocate  fiscal. 
Francis  Qany  Boyle  St.  Leger,  anotiier  contributor,  died  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  aged  thirty.  His  nither  had  been  a  leading  Whig  and  a  friend 
of  £ord  Gnildford  in  Ireland.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  went  out 
to  India  at  seventeen,  where,  not  liking  the  service,  he  returned  hcmie, 
entered  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  only  three  years 
before  his  decease..  He  was  the  author  of  "  Gilbert's  Earie,  and  several 
other  works,  for  he  was  no  idler.  He  died  of  repeated  attacks  of  epilepsy. 
He  was  personally  known  to  few  persons,  but  nis  attainments  were  con- 
iiderahle,  his  attachments  warm,  his  conversation  highly  agreeable^  with 
qualifications  of  the  class  that  are  certain  to  make  strong  friends. 

The  first  literaiy  effort  of  the  poet  in  1830,  was  the  remarks  on  the 
lectures  of  Flaxman,  the  sculptor,  which  had  been  just  before  published.  I 
have  already  stated,  that  the  poet  always  felt  and  expressed  a  high  admi« 
ration  for  ^axman*s  works.  They  in  some  measure  met  his  preconceived 
ideas  of  Grecian  form,  that  is,  his  own  notions  of  what  they  once  were  in 
the  reality,  rather  than  any  data  of  their  excellence  drawn  from  his  own 
aoqoaantanoe  with  the  detiuls  of  the  art,  for  in  art  he  was  book-learned 
akne.  He  touched  upon  the  smallceremony  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
in  treating  on  Flaxman's  lectures,  and  proceeded,  with  much  judgment, 
to  vindicate  t|ie  high  rank  the  sculptor  undoubtedly  held  in  art,  not 
only  in  the  opinion  of  eminent  artists  in  EIngland,  but  upon  the  continent. 
Some  of  his  remarics«  however,  were  not  in  that  perfect  sobriety  of  lan« 
guage  and  simile  which  in  preoedine  times  had  marked  the  poet's  prose 
style,  and  seemed  to  lead  towards  Uie  difference,  which  on  a  most  unto- 
ward subject  for  him,  the  staffe,  in  Mrs.  Siddons*  memoirs,  he  exhibited 
yet  more  remarkably  afterwards.  '*  The  flow  of  didactic  language,  con* 
structed  for  the  tread  of  sober  ideas,  is  perilously  shaken  by  the  tramp  of 
impassioned  enthusiasm,''  is  a  strained  metaphor.  **  Orgies  in  style,  or 
drunken  feasts  in'style  is  not  hmy,  and  to  "  new  mint  tlw  ore  of  opinion*' 
is  yeiy  different  indeed  from  the  dassical  beauty  of  phraseology  in  his  own 
lectures,  and  essay  on  poetry,  as  ore  cannot  oe  new  minted  because  it  is 
never  minted  at  all,  and  ore  standing  for  metal  is  latitudinazian  for  prose* 
When,  however,  he  had  to  censure  or  bbime,  he  seemed  prone  to 
have  recourse  to  this  kind  of  phrase,  as  may  be  remarked  in  his  letter  to 
Moore  respecting  Byron.  He  oensnred  the  critic  who  wrote  in  the 
Edmbuf^k  JUvieWf  and  with  justice.    His  efforts  to  defend  Fhuanaa 
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were  generoas  and  honest.  He  felt  what  he  wrote.  The  daane  aermtj 
of  the  flcolptor  and  the  purity  of  hb  taste,  were  allied  to  the  poet's  own 
feelings  in  his  hest  days,  those  feelings  in  some  respects  that  led  to  his  de- 
fence of  Pope  against  the  Rer.  Mr.  Bowles. 

I  have  not  a  douht  that  Camphell  preferred  the  composite  ezcellenoe 
in  art  to  any  natural  copy  existence.  The  ideal  was  his  elysium.  I 
would  not  he  sure  that  his  frequent  abstractions  were  not  mental  occupa- 
tions upon  better  things  than  he  could  find  among  the  realities  of  life ; 
castle  buildiogs,  that  like  the  images  of  a  kaleidoscope,  displayed  them- 
eelves  in  his  oensorium,  even  as  he  walked  London  streets,  and  beguiled 
their  sameness  and  ugliness.  One  of  such  a  disposition  would  prefer  the 
Venus  or  Apollo  Belvidere,  composed  of  a  union  of  perfect  parts,  to  the 
merely  human,  natural,  but  still  transcendant  merit  of  the  Elein  sculptures. 
Learned  in  what  concerned  Greece,  and  in  art  book-learned,  rather  than 
learned  from  the  actual  obseiration  and  study  of  the  antique  figure^  still 
the  poet's  notions  of  art  were  high  and  worthy,  and  he  had  the  adTsntage 
of  the  reviewer  in  the  argument,  who  displayed  no  very  g^reat  intimanr 
with  his  subject^  or  was  careless  about  hazarding  remarks  tlutt  felly  justi^ 
such  a  suspicion. 

The  poet,  in  his  remarlcs  on  the  Edinburgh  Review^  censured  that  work 
fer  its  reprobation  of  Flaxman's  doctrine  that  an  acquaintance  with  ana- 
tomy was  of  the  highest  consequence  to  the  sculptor.  This  led  to  a  suspieioii 
that  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  was  written  hy  some  friend  of  Chantry, 
who  I  believe  disparaged  anatomical  knowledge  because  he  possessed 
little  or  none  himself,  and  notoriously  undervalued  it  It  is  one  thing, 
however,  to  obtain  an  ephemeral  oelelnity,  which  accident  may  oontrihute 
to  obtain  for  individuus  of  mediocre  ability  in  art  or  literature,  and  to 
work  out  that  endurine  fame  which  is  co-ezistent  with  the  works  them- 
selves in  all  times  and  countries.  The  artist  who  labours  for  all  time 
feels  that  truth  alone  is  the  baas  on  which  he  must  build  up  a  name, 
and  no  f&rasy  resource  for  effect,  no  evasion  of  any  essential  contributing 
to  excellence  can  be  practised  with  the  defect  of  this  great  and  laudable 
object.  A  slight  observation  of  nature  is  not  enough.  Flaxmaa  de- 
sired the  artist  not  to  be  content  vrith  a  slight  view  of  nature  externally, 
hut  to  cany  his  views  into  her  internal  organisation.  Flaxman  was  as 
well  known  in  other  countries  as  his  own,  a  rare  thmg  with  Enslish 
sculptors.  His  chaste  severity  of  style,  and  purity  of  design,  heruded 
him  eveiywhere.  The  poet,  it  is  easdy  seen,  was  a  partisan  of  Flaxman's 
opinion,  fer  while  he  had  himself  no  Imowledge  of  the  details  of  the  art^ 
he  well  knew  how  to  defend  the  prindples  which  were  ooinddent  with 
his  own  ideas. 

This  notice  of  Flaxman's  lectures,  or  rather,  of  the  Edmburgh  Review, 
upon  them,  was  published  on  the  1st  of  January,  1830.  It  was  remark- 
able on  another  account,  as  having  been  read  to  the  IVesident  of  the  Royal 
Academy  just  before  he  expired. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1830,  Campbell  who  had  fixed  (after 
several  former  attempts  had  feiled)  to  go  with  me  to  Dnlwich,  set  out  for 
that  purpose.  We  were  to  walk  down  and  dine  at  the  College,  where  I 
had  never  been,  and  he  was  to  introduce  me.  Continually  tdked  about 
and  delayed  upon  some  excuse  or  another,  we  set  off  accordingly  down 
B^gent-street  ahoat  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fofenoon.    The  poet  in  high 
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spiritSy  talking  of  the  many  times  he  had  heen  entertained  there,  of  the 
kmdness  of  the  brethren,  and  of  the  raluable  collection  of  pictures  of  Sir 
IVands  Boargeois.  It  might  be  thought  that — actually  on  foot,  and  a 
mile  passed  upon  our  pedestrian  exploit,  there  could  have  been  no  baulk  to 
onr  design,  but  the  College  I  was  never  destined  to  see,  save  externally, 
up  to  tlujs  hour.  We  had  reached  the  Quadrant,  having  a  dry  day  for 
onr  walk,  when,  about  half  way  through  the  southern  colonnade,  we  met 
Sir  James  Mackintosh.  I  first  saw  him,  and  said,  "  Here  comes  Su*  James 
Mackintosh,  looking  very  ill." 

On  meeting.  Sir  James  said,  *'  What  a  melancholy  afiair  this  is  ?" 

^  What  ?"  said  Campbell.  "  What  do  you  mean— any  news  this 
morning  ?** 

**  Have  you  not  heard  ?**  replied  Sir  James,  with  the  impress  of  much 
feeling.     "  Poor  Lawrence  is  dead, — he  expired  last  night" 

Campbell  was  thunderstruck,  and  maintained  a  dead  silence  for  a 
minute  or  more,  and  then  exclaimed,  **  Dead  ?  Why  it  was  but  an 
evening  or  two  ago  that  I  saw  him.'* 

''It  is  all  over  now,"  said  Sir  James ;  ''  he  died  last  evening — early 
in  the  evening ;  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  remains  to  be  ex- 
plained.'' 

Campbell  seemed  to  feel  deeply, — *'  Another  old  friend  is  gone,"  he 
said,  ''  a  man  who  will  be  missed  mdeed." 

*'It  was  Yerj  unexpected,"  remarked  Sir  James,  and  soon  after  bade 
ns  good  morning  and  passed  on. 

'*  Yes,"  said  I,  *<  and  I  should  think  Sir  James  will  be  the  next,  he  looks 
so  iU." 

^  He  has  not  looked  well  for  some  time,"  said  Campbell,  "  and  this 
matter  has,  no  doubt,  had  its  effect  upon  him.  We  must  not  go  to  Dul- 
wich  to-day ;  we  must  put  it  off.  We  must  go  and  learn  more  about 
poor  Lawrence."     So  ended  the  promenade  to  Dulwich. 

My  remark  was  verified.  Sir  James  in  about  two  years  followed  his 
friend  to  the  tomb. 

The  poet  attended  the  funeral  of  Lawrence  on  the  21st  of  January,  in 
St  Pair's  Cathedral,  I  think  in  Sir  Francis  Freeling's  carriage. 

The  task  of  writing  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  was  confided  to  Campbell, 
who  entrusted  it  to  the  hands  of  another,  dreading  the  weight  of  labour  it 
involved,  and  exercising,  in  truth,  no  surveillance  over  its  execution. 

It  was  during  the  spring  of  this  year  that  the  first  volume  of  "  Moore*s 
life  of  Byron"  made  its  appearance.  This  was  a  subject  which  upon 
many  accounts  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  a  reviewer  to  notice  in  the 
magazine  who  was  not  aware  of  Campbell's  peculiar  feeling  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  apprehension  he  had  about  touching  on  any  of  nis  personal 
relations  with  individuals  that  might  lead  him  into  discussion  of  any 
land.  I  had  informed  him  that  the  work  was  out,  that  a  notice  of  it  was 
preparing  which  should  come  to  him  for  consideration.  I  put  it  to  him 
whether  such  a  remarkable  work  should  not  be  taken  up  in  the  large 
print,  as  it  was  a  subject  of  general  conversation,  that  I  thought  we  ought 
to  place  it  there.  To  the  reasonableness  of  this  he  appeared  to  assent, 
but  again  altered  his  mind,  and  on  the  following  day  wrote  me  a  note,  of 
which  this  is  an  extract : — 

''  I  have  altered  my  mind  with  respect  to  the  larger  and  fuller  review 
of  *  Lord  Byron's  Life,'  not  from  caprice,  but  for  reasons  which  I  will 
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perconally  explain  to  you,  and  wUbh  I  think  jour  judgment,  yrwinng 
some  utilitarian  arguments  in  compliance  with  certain  delicate  relations 
-whidhi  I  hold  both  with  respect  to  Lady  Bjion  and  Moore,  you  will,  oa 
the  whole  approve  of.** 

The  consequence  of  this  note  was  that  a  notice  of  the  work  was  com- 
posed by  the  printer  in  the  small  print,  and  I  sent  a  proof  <^  it  to  Camp- 
bell, who  was  very  fastidious  about  it,  and  added  a  letter  he  had  addressed 
to  Moore  upon  the  subject  a  littie  before.  This  letter  related  to  a  passage 
in  Moore's  *<  Life  of  Byron,"  which  was  to  the  following  effect  in  the  woras 
of  Lord  Byron  :-— 

^^  Campbell  last  night  seemed  a  little  nettled  at  something  or  o4her — ^I 
know  not  what.  We  were  standing  in  the  ante-saloon,  when  Lord  EL 
(Holland),  brought  out  of  the  other  room  a  yessel  of  some  compositioii 
similar  to  that  which  is  used  in  Catholic  Churdies,  and  seeing  us,  he 
exclaimed  '  Here  is  some  incense  for  you.'  Campbell  answered,  *  Carry  it 
to  Lord  Byron,  he  is  used  to  it.*  Now  this  comes  of  '  bearing  no  brother 
near  the  throne.'  I  who  have  no  throne,  nor  wish  to  have  one  iumc7, 
whatever  I  may  have  done,  am  at  perfect  peace  with  all  the  poetical 
fraternity,  or,  at  least  if  I  dislike  any,  it  is  not  poeticalfy  hut  persanaify, 

"  Surely  the  field  of  thought  is  infinite  ;  what  does  it  sign^  who  is 
before  or  behind  in  a  race  where  there  is  no  ffoal?  The  Temple  of 
Fame  is  like  that  of  the  Persians — the  universe ;  our  altar  tiie  tops  of 
mountains.  1  should  be  equally  content  with  Mount  Caucasus  or  Mount 
Anything,  and  those  who  like  it  may  have  Mount  Blanc  or  Chimboraao, 
witnout  my  envy  of  their  elevation.'' 

The  letter  which  Campbell  wrote  to  Moore  was  attached  to  the  notice 
•— 41  notice  evidently  too  short  and  superficial  for  a  work  of  such  import- 
ance, as  I  had  contended.  I  remarked  this  in  substance  to  CampbeU.  It 
was  as  follows : — 

''  To  Thomas  Moore,  Esq., 

"  Mr  DSAB  MooBE. — A  thousand  thanks  to  you  for  the  kind  things 
which  you  have  said  of  me  in  }'Our  *  Life  of  Lord  Byron,' — but  forgive 
me  for  animadverting  to  what  his  lordship  says  of  me  at  page  463  of  your 
first  volume.  It  is  not  every  day  that  one  is  mentioned  in  such  joint 
pages  as  those  of  Moore  and  Byron. 

"  Lord  Byron  there  states,  that  one  evofiing  at  Lord  Holland's  I  was 
nettled  at  something,  and  the  whole  passage,  if  believed,  leaves  it  to  infer 
that  I  was  angry,  envious,  and  ill-mannered.  Now  I  have  never  envied 
Lord  Byron,  but  on  the  contrary  rejoiced  in  his  fame  ;  in  the  first  place 
from  a  sense  of  justice,  and  in  the  next  place,  because  as  a  poetical  writer 
he  was  my  beneficent  friend.  I  never  was  netUed  in  Lord  Holland's  house, 
as  Lord  and  Lady  Holland  can  witness  ;  and  on  the  evening  to  whidi 
Lord  Byron  alludes,  I  said  '  carry  all  yow  ineense  to  Lord  Byron,*  in 
the  most  perfect  spirit  of  good  humour.  I  remember  the  evening  most 
distinctly,  one  of  the  happiest  evenings  of  my  life ;  and,  if  Lord  Byron 
ima^ned  me  for  a  moment  displeased,  it  only  shows  me,  that,  with  all  his 
transcendent  powers,  he  was  one  of  the  most  fiMiciful  of  human  beings. 
I  by  no  means  impeach  his  veracity — but  I  see  from  this  case  that  he  was 
subject  to  strange  illusions. 
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^  Wbat  feding  bnt  that  of  kindness  could  I  have  towards  Lord  Bjron? 
He  was  always  affectionate  to  me  both  in  his  writings  and  in  personal 
interfiews ;  lu>w  strange  that  he  should  misunderstand  my  manner  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to  ;  and  what  temptation  could  I  have  to  show  myself 
pettish  and  envious  before  my  inestimable  friend  Lord  Holland.  The  whole 
acene  as  described  by  Lord  Byron  is  a  phantom  of  his  own  imagination. 
Ah,  my  dear  Moore !  if  wenad  him  back  again  how  easily  could  we 
aetUe  these  matters !  But  I  haye  detained  you  too  long,  and  begging 
paidon  for  all  my  egotism,  I  remain, 

'^My  dear  Moore, 

**  Your  oUiged  and  fiuthful  friend, 
**  T.  Campbeix. 
''Middle  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall, Feb.  18, 1830." 

I  objected  to  two  Hues  that  I  thought  might  be  misccmstruod.     He 
admitted  the  justice  of  the  observation,  and  they  were  struck  out.    I  then 
expected  he  would  make  some  mention  of  the  note  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  as  doing  away  with  the  first  arrangement  respectmg  the 
review.     He  began  by  saying  that  there  were  reasons  why  for  ihe  mo- 
ment the  short  notice  of  we  book  should  suffice.     He  thought  my  idea  of 
s  very  full  review  of  Moore's  work,  into  which  he  might  introduce  what 
he  had  to  say  about  Byron's  conjugal  differences,  would  not  be  enough 
fisr  the  object  he  had  in  view  as  regwded  Lady  Byron.     That  it  was  true 
conviction  might  perhaps  be  wrou^t  out  better  in  the  side  way  (as  I  had 
mged)  than  in  one  that  seemed  put  together  for  the  purpose,  but  that 
the  &ct  was  there  were  some  remarks  from  Lady  Byron  herself,  and 
that  a  more  elaborate  review  could  not  include  them.     That  he  had  since 
I  saw  him  determined  to  make  some  observations  of  his  own  on  the  matter 
in  a  separate  article,  and  that  he  had  in  consequence  altered  his  mind,  which 
I  could  not  but  think  him  right  in  doing.     He  then  put  me  in  possession 
of  the  facts  which  had  been  communicated  to  him,  and  again  asked  whe- 
ther I  did  not  agree  that  no  review  could  include  them.     I  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  and  added,  "  nor  any  article  either."    I  had,  in  reality,  fean 
about  the  ground  he  would  take,  because,  in  many  cases,  I  had  found 
him  an  injudicious  friend,  and  he  could  not  state  all.     His  zeal,  and  the 
very  nncerity  of  his  advocacy,  led  him  in  this  case  as  in  others,  to  over- 
look what  Monged  to  sound  policy,  operating  continually  agunst  the 
end  he  endeavoured  to  work  out  with  the  best  intention  in  the  world.     I 
remariced  to  him  that  public  appeals  in  similar  differences  had  seldom  been 
productive  of  any  benefit.    That  the  world  would  say  Lord  Byron  was 
now  beyond  the  power  of  replying  to  any  thing  that  might  be  advanced 
by  Lady  Byron;  that  for  the  real  merit  of  the  matter,  the  same  worid  did 
not  care  a  jot — that  if  it  could  have  its  sneer  at  one  side  or  the  other,  or 
at  both,  in  such  cases  it  was  well  pleased,  aod  that  the  female  was  always 
the  hardest  treated  by  it     Campbell  then  put  it  as  a  question  whether, 
the  statement  he  made  to  me  being  correct,  Lady  Byron  had  not  been  ill- 
treated?    To  whichit  was  impossible  not  to  assent ;  for,  however  unfitted 
Lord  and  Lady  Byron  might  nave  been  for  each  other  in  respect  to  temper 
and  disposition,  the  point  at  issue  turned  upon  nothing  of  the  kind. 

'<Then,"  said  Campbell,  <<if  you  admit  that — and  Lady  Byron  be 
right,  oog^t  not  I  to  disregard  all  other  considerations  ?" 

«  Undoubtedly,  if  the  matter  be  considered  logically,*'  I  replied,  '<  but 
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eound  policy  is  another  thing  in  an  affair  that  does  not  imperiously  press 
for  discussion.'' 

He  then  spoke  of  Dr.  Lushing^n's  opinion,  and  then  I  remarked  that 
the  case  was  not  altered  one  way  or  the  other  before  the  public  by  any 
legal  opinion,  that  we  often  saw  what  absurdities  were  promulgated  by 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  even  those  of  common  law,  in  cases  involving 
conjugal  disputes  when  witnesses  were  put  on  their  words  to  prove  the 
quantum  of  conjugal  affection  eidsting  between  parties  up  to  a  certain 
day  or  hour.  That  the  public  had  a  sentiment  of  the  absurdity  of  pro- 
fessional opinions  in  analogous  cases  of  individual  feeling,  and  that  what 
might  be  law  might  not  be  right.  People^  therefore,  formed  their  own 
opinion,  uninfluenced  by  that  in  which  they  justly  had  little  faith. 

Campbell  still  persisted  he  was  right,  and  became  quite  chivalrous  in  the 
matter.  Knowing  him  so  well,  my  apprehension  then  was  for  the  mode  in 
which  he  would  set  about  his  task.  He  had  talked  to  me,  as  it  was  easy 
to  see,  with  a  foregone  resolution.  He  was  determined  to  be  a  champion- 
at-arms,  though  without  practised  weapons,  and  with  reservations  he  could 
not  use.  The  manuscript  of  the  article,  which  I  have  preserved  as  a  relic 
ever  since,  more  than  before  satisfied  me  with  what  I  had  said  and  with  the 
correctness  of  the  view  I  had  taken  of  the  character  of  the  championship. 

There  was  nothing  like  the  singular  st}'le  of  this  article  in  all  that  he 
had  ever  written  before.  If  it  were  considered  spontaneous  and  uncalled 
for,  that  was  a  matter  of  taste  resting  with  himself  it  was  the  ex  cathedra 
manner  in  which  it  was  dictated  that  called  forth  so  much  animadversion. 
It  dealt  in  assertion,  it  controverted  Moore  in  a  mode  the  most  strange  and 
outre  possible.  It  disproved  nothing,  that  Lady  Byron,  the  better  autho- 
rity, had  not  disproved  before  by  her  own  assertions,  supported  by  Dr.  Lush- 
ington's  opinions.  It  bore  the  character  rather  of  replicatory  spleen 
against  Moore,  a  stranger  as  he  then  was  to  Campbell's  information,  a 
thing  Campbell  did  not  intend,  than  a  defence  of  Lady  Byron.  The 
language,  compared  to  Campbell's  former  simple  and  pure  English,  was 
inflated  and  verbose.  He  spoke  almost  in  boast  of  his  own  courage,  as  if 
that  had  been  called  in  question,  or  was  ever  likely  to  be  in  the  matter* 
His  phrases  were  any  thing  but  those  of  CampbeU,  ^'  planting  the  hie  dbu- 
loureux  of  domestic  suffering  in  a  weak  woman's  bosom ;"  to  *'  dirty  and 
puddle  the  holy  water  of  acknowledgment."  ''  A  blue  stocking  of  chil- 
blained  learning,"  ^'  keeping  off  sentimental  mummeries  from  the  hallowed 
precincts  of  a  widow's  character  ;"  to  *'  poach  for  the  pathetic,"  were 
phrases  that  would  have  been  sought  previous  to  this  ill-judged  defence  in 
the  writing  of  any  other  literary  man  in  England  save  Campbell  himself. 
One  of  those  impulses  under  which  the  poet  sometimes  did  singular  things, 
moved  him  to  undertake  a  defence  that  defended  nothing,  and  to  make  as- 
sertions  that  could  go  no  way  in  settling  any  point.  He  said  he  had  not 
read  the  work  he  attacked,  or  affected  not  to  have  done  so  : — 

"  I  have  not  read  it  in  your  book,  for  I  hate  to  wade  through  it ;  but 
they  tell  me,  that  you  have  not  only  warily  depreciated  Lady  Byron,  but 
that  you  have  described  a  lady  that  would  have  suited  him  (Lord  B.)  If 
this  be  true,  it  is  the  unkindest  cut  of  all — to  hold  up  a  florid  description 
of  a  woman  suitable  to  Lord  Byron,  as  if  in  mockery  over  the  foriom 
flower  of  virtue  that  was  drooping  in  the  solitude  of  sorrow." 

As  if  he  would  have  burlesqued  the  pathetic,  and  make  use  of  that 
burlesque  as  an  aigument. 
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To  an  old  friend  like  Moore,  this  defence  must  have  had  a  veiy  singxilar 
appearance,  an  aspect  incomprehensible.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
Cunpbell  thought  when  he  sat  down  to  write  in  a  mode  so  utterly  at 
variance  with  his  former  self.  Had  he  reasoned  that  he  could  commu- 
nicate no  more  than  Lady  Byron  had  done,  he  would  have  seen  that  he 
really  left  the  matter  as  it  stood  before,  but  he  was  moved,  as  usual,  by 
feeling,  rather  than  by  fact  or  policy.  In  truth,  the  poet  did  not  possess 
that  versatility  of  tafent  which  he  imagined.  Though  what  he  did  thus 
badly,  too,  was  doue  with  good-heartedness  and  in  good  faith,  the  execu- 
iaxm  never  equalled  the  virtue  of  the  motive,  and  he  was  always  seen  to  a 
disadvantage  when  thus  off  his  beaten  track.  This  injudicious  champion- 
ship in  behalf  of  Lady  Byron  did  him  great  mischief,  not  on  account  of 
the  subject,  which  any  one,  like  Campbell,  partial  to  standing  well  in  the 
esteem  of  the  &ir  sex,  might  have  undertaken  with  or  without  the  charge 
of  injadiciousness,  as  the  case  happened,  but  from  the  discovery  it  ope- 
rated, that  Campbell  had  less  judgment  and  talents  as  an  advocate  than 
was  presupposed,  that  he  was  unable  to  make  the  best  of  a  cause,  and  that 
he  buried  the  purity  of  his  literary  taste  in  the  zeal  of  overheated  advo- 
cacy. Had  he  not  undertaken  such  a  task,  he  might  still  have  had  con- 
ceded to  him  the  credit  of  possessing  the  requisite  ability  for  its  execution. 
Had  he  advanced  the  cause  he  undertook,  he  might  have  compensated  for 
the  singular  manner  in  which  it  was  undertaken. 

The  publications  thus  sent  into  the  world  not  only  surprised  the  friends 
of  Campbell,  but  seemed  to  have  unsettled  the  poet  himself  for  a  consi- 
derable period  afterwards.  He  appeared  as  if  he  could  talk  of  no  other 
subject,  and  became  for  a  time  at  least  incapable  of  application  of  any 
sort.  But  this  was  his  way  when  any  particular  subject  had  occupied  his 
attention.  He  visited  much  more  than  he  had  done  previously,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  upon  every  occasion  like  a  warm  partisan  who  overleaps 
discretion  on  an  all-engrossing  topic.  The  singular  way  in  which  he 
dealt  with  his  old  friend  Moore,  in  a  style  between  censure  and  something 
akin  to  sneering  in  the  article  which  was  not  at  all  intended,  nor  dis- 
covered by  himself  to  carry  that  complexion,  was  not  the  least  curious 
thing.  There  was  a  species  of  egotism  used,  which  repelling  hypothe- 
tical accusations  of  himself,  placed  Campbell,  his  motives,  and  his 
feelings  prominently  forward  in  the  matter,  mstead  of  making  the  defence 
of  the  lady's  cause  and  its  concomitant  grounds  the  end  and  scope  of  all. 
In  truth,  Moore  must  have  felt  astonished  when  he  perused  the  article 
for  the  first  time,  while  the  eccentricity  of  the  article  itself,  and  its 
peculiar  deviation  from  a  particular  and  cautious  discretion  which  until 
then  had  appeared  a  conspicuous  quality  in  the  writer,  must  have  sur- 
prised him  still  more. 

That  Moore  was  not  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case  was 
evident,  he  had  done  what  every  biographer  does,  he  had  relied  with  the 
r^aid  of  a  friend  in  the  present  case,  upon  the  statements  made  by 
Byron  ;  he  had,  indeed,  no  other  guide.  Under  such  circumstances,  and 
without  any  light  but  from  the  documents  he  possessed,  he  had  written 
upon  the  best  authority  within  his  reach.  It  was  rather  out  of  the  way 
to  treat  him  in  any  other  mode  than  that  of  mild  expostulation  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  to  enter  calmly  into  an  explanation  of  what  there 
was  to  be  said  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question.  All  this  ought  to 
have  been  done  in  place  of  what  was  done  in  a  way  more  worthy  of 
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a  ]aD!g  professed  firiendship  upon  which  all  the  while  I  knew  Campbell 
nerer  dreamed  of  trenching.  Howevefy  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  an 
old  finendship  was  not  severed,  and  that  hoth  the  one  and  the  other  met 
some  time  afterwards  on  terms  of  customary  cordiality. 

I  have  no  urn  hut  that  of  truth  in  this  statemant.  It  is  imposnUe 
that  I  could  promulgate  one  unkind  sentiment  in  relation  to  a  celebrated 
man  with  wnom  a  long  intercourse  only  served  to  make  the  balance  of 
esteem  greatly  preponderate.  The  best  course  is  that  of  impartiality ; 
such  a  statement  should  be  made  on  the  ground  of  right  feeling,  because 
indifferent  persons  are  interested  in  its  correctness.  I  do  not  derogate  from 
the  poet's  worth  by  relating  an  instance  of  the  overflow  of  his  leal  some- 
what  too  wildly  carried  into  effect  It  is  no  test  of  kindness  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed,  to  proclaim  him  faultless  in  the  front  of  the  ae- 
knowledged  compact  by  which  man  is  linked  to  his  nature — the  con^iaet 
of  a  common  imperfection.  Lady  Byron  after  all  was  only  anxious,  and 
Tory  naturally  so,  to  exculpate  her  bSher  and  mother  from  Lord  Byron's 
censures,  and  she  attempted  to  do  no  more  than  this.  But  this  was  not 
enough  for  Campbell,  who  undertook  the  task  which  the  lady  had  es- 
pressTy  stated  she  had  not  undertaken.  He  championed  her  particular 
cause,  and  left  it  very  much  as  he  found  it,  although  there  could  not  be 
two  opinions  about  her  having  justice  upon  her  nde,  among  those  lAo 
knew  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  affair,  of  which  Mr.  Moore  was  at 
the  moment^  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  utter  ignorance. 

The  last  year  of  Campbell's  Lord  Rectorship  at  Gla^w  had  enured 
atihe  close  of  1829.  He  left  his  old  house  in  Seymour*street  West 
in  that  year,  with  its  airy  situation,  and  at  Michaelmas  went  to  oooapj 
a  large  but  a  ^oomy  dwelling  in  Middle  Scotland  Yard,  under  one  of 
his  r^ess  impulses.  1  do  not  find  that  he  visited  Scotiand  at  the  eoa« 
elusion  of  his  official  duties  there,  but  conclude  he  did  not^  because  I 
cannot  find  any  letter  or  note  from  him  dated  from  Scotland,  er  indeed 
out  of  London,  for  the  entire  year.  He  appeared  m<»re  social  and  fonder 
of  company  at  such  seasons  as  the  particular  humour  came  upon  him  than 
usual ;  he  devoted  his  time  to  study  as  irregularly,  but  his  studies  were 
on  diT  abstract  subjects  not  calculated  for  the  foundation  of  any  woik 
of  public  interest. 

This  year  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  place  his  son  under  Ae  care  of 
Dr.  Matiiew  Allen,  at  Epping.  The  consciousness  of  some  kind  of  sur- 
veillance being  exercised  over  young  Campbell  was  all  that  was  necessary. 
To  a  stranger  rational  enough,  on  some  points  well-informed,  young 
Campbell  was  an  agreeable  cmitty  companion.  There  was  nothing  frp 
tnitous  in  his  look,  and  in  society  his  conduct  was  exceedingly  correct 
At  times  he  was  flighty  when  in  the  domestic  cirde^  and  i^peated  to 
^ew  the  restraint  of  his  father  upon  his  actions  in  gloomy  meditation, 
so  his  fother  folt,  and  fancied  what  perhaps  had  no  real  existence.  The 
poet  continually  lamented  that  he  should  never  be  able  to  make  any 
thinff  of  him,  there  being  no  change  after  so  many  years  of  observation. 
But  ne  had  still  kept  him  in  his  house,  not  liking  for  him  to  be  absent 
from  his  own  care,  until  at  last  he  could  not  longer  bear  the  way  in  which 
his  son's  eyes  sometimes  became  fixed  upon  him  when  he  was  alone^  as 
if  he  meditated  mischief,  a  thing  his  mother  had  remarked  to  me  long 
nieviously.  The  idea,  foundationless  no  doubt,  was  painful  to  one  of  tiie 
mther^s  sensitiveneas.    "  I  am  gmng  to  send  Tom  to  the  care  of  Dr. 
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Alkoy"  he  obserred  to  me;  '<  I  can  bear  it  no  longer."  The  resolntioa 
mm  the  more  painful  on  aocomit  of  the  mild  nature  of  the  cbmpUuntfl^ 
which  wonld  seem  scarcely  to  have  required  removal  to  such  an  establish- 
ment to  a  superficial  obserrer.  '*  M^hat  can  I  do^  I  cannot  leave  my 
home  without  some  watch  being  kept  over  him  in  my  absence  ;  and  when 
I  am  preeent  he  becomes  a  subject  of  painful  contemplation."  No  afiec- 
tioQ  could  be  stronger  towards  a  child  than  that  of  Campbell  towards  his 
son.  Toung  Thomas  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  house  of  Dr.  AUen, 
where  he  remained  fourteen  years  and  upwards.  His  father  used  to  go 
oceasicmally  and  see  him,  and  I  have  known  the  son  walk  into  town  with 
Dr.  Allen  and  call  upon  his  fatberw  On  such  an  occasion  Dr.  Allen  told 
me  once,  on  my  askmg  for  him  at  his  establishment,  that  he  was  gone 
into  the  forest  where  he  had  been  planning  roads  and  scheming  im- 
provements. That  he  spent  almost  all  his  time  in  the  open  air  if  the 
weather  was  fine.  ''  He  comes  in  regularly  to  dinner  at  two  o'clock," 
said  the  doctor. 

Tliere  was  a  good  deal  of  feeling  displayed  by  Campbell  on  this  part- 
ing occasion,  and  perhaps  T  have  been  wrong  in  charging  upon  his  wonted 
restlessness  of  temper  nis  removal  to  Scotland  Ywd  from  Upper  Sey- 
mour-street. It  put  him  to  considerable  expense  from  the  alterations 
and  additions  he  had  made  to  his  house,  by  altering  his  library  just  before 
Bfrs.  Campbell's  deatii.  It  is  probable  he  felt  at  last  much  more 
painfuDy  gloomy  than  he  liked  to  confess,  in  a  residence  where  he  had 
so  mnen  to  remind  him  of  the  past ;  where  in  fact  he  was  now  hh  alone 
to  meditate  on  the  loss  he  had  sustained  by  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and 
to  suffer  the  more,  because  what  he  suffered  was  in  vain.  Certiun  it  is 
tiiat  I  imagined  there  was  a  good  deal  going  on  in  his  mind  at  the  time^ 
from  observing  a  more  than  usual  absence  and  inattention  to  business ; 
but  he  let  fidl  notiiing  that  could  afford  a  clue  as  to  what  was  the  real 
fret  There  was  a  reserve  about  him  that  seemed  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  pride  that  he  would  bear  even  his  grievances  alone.  He  kept  his 
mind  in  its  own  solitude,  and  would  not  suffer  the  precincts  to  be  violated 
by  one  particle  of  that  sympathy  which  others  might  conununicate  ;  the 
most  philosophical,  if  not  the  most  natural  way  of  meeting  the  strokes  of 
misfortune^ 

He  had  been  reading  tiie  Life  of  Madame  Roland,  and  highly 
commended  as  a  source  of  consolation  under  misfortunes  that  passage  in 
which  this  remarkable  lady  spoke  of  resistance  to  tiiem — a  resistance 
which  she  so  nobly  exemplified  on  the  scaffold.  "  We  must  look  to  our- 
selves for  consolation,  not  to  extraneous  assistance,''  said  Campbell.  This 
seemed  to  me  a  clue  to  his  feelings.  A  reference  to  tiie  works  of  Ma- 
dame Roland  has  enabled  me  to  recover  the  passage  to  which  he  alluded, 
as  it  recurred  to  memory  at  once  on  seeing  it. 

**  Dans  toutes  les  pemes  que  j'ai  essuyee  la  plus  vive  impression  de 
douleur  est  presque  aussitdt  accompagn^e  de  I'ambition  d'opposer  mes 
forces  au  miu  dont  je  suis  I'objet,  et  de  la  surmonter  ou  par  le  bien  que  je 
fris  k  d'autres,  ou  par  I'augmentation  de  mon  propre  courage.  Ainsi 
la  malheur  peut  me  poursuivre  et  non  m'accaUe :  les  tyrans  peuvent  me 
persecutor ;  mais  m'avilir  ?  Jamais,  jamais !" 

This  sentiment  the  poet  thought  worthy  of  a  great  mind  of  antiquity — 
and  that  it  was  the  finer  from  being  the  doctrine  of  one  who  acted  up  to 
her  high-minded  convictions,  and  proved  the  value  of  her  own  philo- 
sophy. 
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When  any  thing  that  touched  his  poetical  works  was  alluded  to  in  his 
presence^  it  was  obvious  how  anxious  he  still  was  lest  what  might  be  even 
casually  dropped  should  tend  to  their  depreciation.  Yet  nothing  of  this 
was  expressed  in  words,  nor  need  it  have  been  to  one  who  knew  the  poet 
80  well  as  myself. 

^*  You  are  not  the  first  Campbell  that  has  written  upon  Hope/*  said 
Fringle,  "  you  had  a  predecessor,  a  Dr.  Campbell,  too,  who  wrote  on  the 
same  subject  in  1784." 

**  Indeed !"  and  the  poet  seemed  to  prick  up  his  ears. 
^'  1  do  not  think  you  will  find  his  rivalry  yery  formidable.     He  only 
wrote  three  stanzas  upon  the  subject.     One  of  them  invokes  Hope  as 
follows : — 

My  beating  bosom  is  a  well-wrought  cage 

Wbence  thee,  sweet  goldfinch,  never  shalt  elope, 
Thy  music  all  my  sorrows  can  assuage, 
So  soft  the  songs  of  sweet-deluding  Hope  ! 

Campbell  smiled  himself  out  of  an  expression  of  feature  that,  at  first, 
indicated  alarmed  sensibility,  he  feared  that  something  like  a  borrowed 
thought,  or  line,  had  been  detected,  at  least  so  I  imagined.  Then,  as 
to  Doctor  Campbell,  he  had  a  detestation  beyond  example  of  being  so 
denominated,  it  was  his  most  particular  aversion.  Mrs.  Campbell 
used  to  say  to  me,  it  was  his  peculiar  detestation — "  Don't  call  him  doctor, 
any  thing  else."  When  the  remark  was  now  made,  that  he  was 
Doctor  Campbell  too,  he  looked  grave  on  Pringle,  and  said,  he  was 
LL.D.,  but  no  friend  of  his  would  ever  call  him  so.  This  was  pride,  honest 
pride ;  he  felt  that  so  dog-cheap  an  honour  bestowed  on  any  body  for 
almost  any  thing,  was  no  mark  of  merit  on  the  owner's  part,  and  was  not 
worth  a  plain  name  that  had  worked  out  its  own  celebrity.  No  one  can 
deny  but  that  the  poet  was  right ;  the  continued  abuse  in  the  bestowal  of 
these  titles  renders  them  of  no  value  whatever-— genius  is  its  now  better 
and  more  durable  distinction. 


ON    THE    NEW    HEIDELBERG    BASTILLE 
NOW    CONSTRUCTING. 

BY  CAPTAIN  MEDWIN. 

Put  not  your  trust  in  princes.     Now  when  man, 

Like  a  young  eagle  panting  to  be  free, 
Would  burst  some  links  of  the  Oppressor's  chain, 

And  walk  erect  in  sovereign  majesty ; 
Is  this  the  consummation?  Hark!  I  hear 

The  clink  of  hammers,  and  the  iron  sound 
Of  riveted  bolts  and  bars,  denoting;  fear 

Of  tyrants.     Lol  up  towers  the  grim  huge  mound. 
And  circling  walls  that  cover  half  a  rood, 

And  speak  of  sunless  dungeons  damp  and  cold, 

Such  as  are  hid  beneath  yon  ruins  old. 
Strewn  with  the  bones  of  captives  soaked  with  blood. 
How  long  must  these  to  the  deaf  Heavens  appeal 
ju  vain?  What  did  the  French  with  their  Bastille? 
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AVISITTO   THE  BATTLE-FIELDS  OF  CRESSYAND 
AGINCOURT. 

IN  LETTERS  ADDBE88ED   TO   H.   F.    SMITH,   ESQ. 

By  H.  L.  Long,  Esq. 

LETTER  V. 
AGINCOUKT. 

If  our  Hotel  de  1' Europe  at  Hesdin  presented  us  witb  accommodations 
somewhat  inferior  to  those  of  its  namesake  at  Abbeville,  we  had  no 
reason  to  be  displeased  with  our  quarters,  and,  as  far  as  the  operations  of 
the  chef  are  a  matter  of  importance,  they  were  unexceptionable. 

The  mat  post-road  leading  to  St.  Omer  ascends  the  chalk  on  the 
north  of  the  ralley  immediately  after  passing  the  river,  traverses  the 
forest  of  Hesdin,  and  then  emerges  into  the  open  countiy.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  about  eight  miles  from  Hesdin,  the  spire  of  the  church  of 
A^noourt  becomes  visible  on  the  right  of  the  road,  risine  above  the  trees 
which  conceal  the  other  buildings  of  the  village,  beyond  mich  lies  the  field 
of  battle.  This  road  is,  of  course,  the  easiest  and  the  most  direct  way  to 
approach  the  spot,  but  a  desire  to  get  upon  the  line  of  march  of  our  fifth 
Harry  previous  to  the  action,  led  us  to  adopt  a  different  route,  and  for 
this  purpose  we  were  obliged  to  leave  our  large  carriage  at  Hesdin,  and 
adopt  one  of  the  lieht  cabriolets  of  the  countiy. 

And  now  we  exchanged  the  recollection  of  the  *^  great  Edward,  with 
the  lilies  on  his  brow  from  haughty  Gallia  torn,"  for  those  of  the  worthy 
although  illegal  inheritor  of  Im  crown,  his  valorous  great  mndson,  in 
no  way  his  inferior,  whether  in  the  qualities  of  mind  or  body,  me  renowned 
of  English  monarchs,  Henry  the  Fifth. 

Let  me  remind  you,  by  way  of  giving  consistency  to  my  letter,  that 
Henry  had  opened  his  campaign  of  1415,  by  landmg  in  France  near 
Harfleur — the  capture  of  that  town  followed — ^but  after  the  loss  of 
nearly  half  his  army  by  disease,  he  was  fsdn  to  retire,  and,  in  making  his 
way  towards  Calais,  found  himself  planted  between  the  Somme  and  the 
ocean,  precisely  as  had  been  the  case  with  his  great  ancestor  sixty-nine 
years  previously.  No  Blanquetaque  was  now  practicable.  That  me- 
morable passage  ^  was  now  so  impeached  with  stakes  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ford,  that  he  could  not  pass,  his  enemies  besides  there  away  so 
swarming  on  all  sides" — an  unlucky  prudence  had  on  this  occasion  in- 
spired the  French — ^better  had  it  been  for  them  to  have  biult  a  bridge  of 
gold  for  their  flying  enemy.  No  place  of  passage  could  be  forced  or 
found  anywhere,  until  after  ascending  the  left  bank  of  the  river  almost 
as  fiur  up  as  the  fortress  of  Ham,  he  discovered  a  **  shallow,  which  was 
never  espied  before,"  and  there,  on  the  19th  of  October,  he  effected  his 
nassage,  and  resumed  his  march  in  the  direction  of  Calais.  At  some 
distance,  a  littie  in  advance  of  his  right  flank,  in  a  course  almost  parallel 
to  his  own,  but  mdually  oonver^g^g  until  the  two  lines  met  at  Agin- 
coiirt>  marched  the  French  army,  amounting  to  60,000  or  80,000  men» 
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and  ftrrayed  under  a  numerous  and  brilliant  assemblage  of  chiefa  and 
nobles — X)elabret,  Constable  ;  Chatillon,  admiral  of  France  ;  Rambures, 
grand  master  of  the  cross-bows  ;  together  with  the  Dukes  of  Orieans, 
&)urbon,  Alen9on,  Brabant,  Bar,  and  an  infinity  of  others.  *^  Willing 
to  wound  but  yet  afraid  to  strike/'  they  continued  their  course,  some- 
times, indeed,  sending  a  herald  with  proposals  to  tr^  but  for  the  most 
part  enjoying  an  easy  security  of  having  their  prey  within  their  grasp 
whenever  a  fitting  opportuni^  enabled  them  to  clutch  him,  after  he  had 
been  duly  weakened  by  a  little  further  exhaustion. 

This  state  of  things  continued  until  the  English  army  approached 
Blangy,  on  the  Temoise,  on  the  24th  of  October,  and  to  Blangy  we  bent 
our  steps,  as  the  best  place  for  getting  upon  their  track.  An  excellent 
road  leads  up  the  valley  of  the  Temoise  from  Hesdin,  and  we  passed  on 
our  light  the  hill  of  le  Pare,  the  '^nominis  umbra*'  of  the  ancient 
domain.  It  might  be  an  anachronism  to  allude  to  events  which  at  an  inter- 
nal of  nine  years  succeeded  the  Battle  of  Agincourt,  but  we  could  not 
pass  le  Pare'  without  recollecting  that  it  was  the  place  of  training  for 
Philip  Duke  of  Buivundy  in  his  expected  duel  with  Humphrey  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  The  pnnoes  were  going  to  decide  b^  trial  of  battle  the  right 
to  the  possession  of  the  hand  of  Jaquetta  of  Bavaria,  Duchess  of  Bzabant» 
who  had  fled  from  her  husband  under  the  escort  of  the  Seigneur  de 
Bobsart,  to  Valenciennes,  "  et  lit  fiit  pratiqu6  le  marriage  du  Due  de  Gioo- 
oester  et  la  Duehesse  de  Brabant,  nonobstant  qu'elle  feut  marine  au  Doe  de 
Brabant"  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  threw  down  the  gauntlet  on  behalf  of 
his  relative  of  Brabant,  and  a  single  combat  was  arranged  to  take  place. 
The  Duke  of  Buigundy,  says  St.  Remy,  "  grant  desir  avoit  de  essayer 
son  corps  allencontre  du  Due  de  Gloucestre— et  k  la  verite  c'estoit  le 
plus  grant  desir  que  il  eust  en  oe  monde,  et  adfin  d'estre  prest  au  jour 
Saint  George,  il  se  tira  en  la  ville  de  Hesdin  (vieux  Hesdin  of  course), 
oii  Ik  fist  venir  pleuseurs  armoiers  pour  forgier  le  hamas  et  halnllement 
qui  pour  son  corns  lui  estoient  necessaire,  et  en  ce  beau  Pare  de  Hesdin, 
qui  est  Tun  des  beaux  du  Royaulme,  se  trouvoient  tons  les  matins  pour 
prendre  alaiue  et  avec  che  avoit  pluiseurs  oertains  lieux  et  places  secrettea 
ou  il  exercitoit  son  corps  k  oombattre  et  fiedre  ses  essab."  Sometlung, 
however,  interfered  to  prevent  a  meeting  between  these  dukes,  who  botti 
bore  the  surname  of  ^'  Good" — Gloucester,  who  was  a  man  of  distin- 
guished skill  and  courage,  and  who  had  fought  gallantly  at  Agincourt, 
where  he  was  dangerously  wounded,  might  have  proved  more  than  s 
match  even  foe  the  father  of  Charles  le  HardL  I  can  easily  imagine  the 
Pare  of  Vieux  Hesdin  to  have  been  '<  des  plus  beaux,**  in  an  agieeaUe 
situation,  occupying  the  high  ground  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  two  streams, — all  tms  is  now  completely  disparked,  and,  on  the 
Temoise  side  at  least,  bean  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  its  original 
fbrestial  state. 

On  reaching  BLmgy  we  tunied  by  a  villanous  road  down  to  the  river, 
and  stationed  ourselves  for  awhile  on  the  bridge.  Here  then  we  weie 
treading  on  the  footsteps  of  Henry,  and  heard  the  echo  of  his  commands. 
"^  March  to  the  brid^;  it  now  draws  towards  the  night  BeyoDA  the 
river  well  encamp  ourselves,  and  on  the  moirow  bid  them  march  away  I" 

Here  the  positbn  of  Henzy  for  a  tune  must  have  been  awfully  perilous 
—with  a  French  anny  of  sixfold  fince  within  a  very  few  miles  of  him, 
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he  was  entangled  in  a  deep  valley,  with  his  little  army  embarrassed  by 
the  passage  of  the  mer — and  his  situation  must  have  been  known  to  tlie 
French,  for  he  had  just  put  to  flight  a  detachment  of  their,  troops,  who 
had  attempted  to  destroy  the  bridge.  Had  they  at  that  moment  poured 
down  the  hill  upon  him,  utter  annihilation  would  have  beea  inevitable  I 
But  before  we  len  this  spot  some  images  of  a  milder  and  more  pacific 
description,  unconnected  indeed  with  the  heroes  of  Agincourt,  but  not 
altogether  unconnected  with  another  British  army  came  floating  over 
our  imaginations.  You  who  were  one  of  that  army»  the  army  of  oc- 
cupation in  1816,  may  perhaps  remember  that  Blangy  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  fly-fishers  at  that  period.  The  Temoise  is  a  beau- 
tiful stream,  and  I  could  not  quit  its  banks  without  wetting  a  line. 
Trout  are  reported,  and  wi&  truth,  I  believe,  to  be  abundant — ^in  spite  of 
the  un&vourable  state  of  the  water  after  a  night  of  rain,  it  was  impossible 
to  resist  the  attempt ;  a  peasant  who  looked  on  for  a  time  observed  rather 
solemnly,  "  vous  ne  prendrez  rien,"  and  he  was  right. 

This  was  soon  over,  and  Harry  again  became  lord  of  the  ascendant— 
his  progress  cannot  be  better  told  Sian  in  the  words  of  the  old  chroni- 
cilers: 

**  The  Duke  of  York  that  led  the  vanguard  Rafter  the  army  had 
passed  the  river)  mounted  up  to  the  heighdi  of  a  nill  with  his  people, 
and  sent  out  scouts  to  discover  the  country ;  one  of  them,  astonished  at 
the  extent  of  the  French  army,  returned  with  the  utmost  speed  to  the 
duke,  exclaiming,  *  quickly  be  prepared,  for  you  are  just  about  to  fight 
against  a  worid  of  innumerable  people.'  This  news  induced  the  king  to 
halt,  and  he  hastened  with  the  utmost  speed  of  the  fine  horse  he  rode  to 
view  the  enemy,  who,  like  so  many  forests,  covered  the  whole  country 
ftr  and  wide.  That  done,  he  returned  to  his  people,  and  with  cheerful 
eountenance  caused  them  to  be  put  in  order  of  battle,  and  so  kept  them 
still  in  that  order  till  night  was  come,  and  then  determined  to  seek  a  place 
to  encamp  and  lodge  his  army  in  for  diat  night.  There  was  not  one 
amongst  them  that  knew  any  certain  place  whither  to  go  in  that  unknown 
country,  but  by  chance  they  happened  upon  a  beaten  way,  white,  in  sight, 
by  the  which  they  were  brougnt  unto  a  little  village,  where  they  were 
refireshed  with  meat  and  drink  somewhat  more  plenteously  than  they  had 
been  divers  days  before." 

This  is  a  sketch  of  the  countiy  and  the  incidents  which  filled  up  the 
interval  between  the  passage  of  the  Temoise  and  the  halt  of  the  army 
in  the  village  of  Marconcelles,  in  front  of  the  field  of  Ag^ncourt,  and 
only  250  paces  distant  from  the  position  of  the  French  army.  In  re-  • 
fleOTUg  on  these  events,  we  are  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  hardihood 
ef  the  king— at  the  hairbreadth  escapes  of  the  English  army — ^at  the 
wondrous  ignorance  manifested  as  to  where  they  were,  or  where  they 
-were  going,  and  lastly,  at  the  extraordinary  good  luck  which  ^ded  them 
not  only  into  comfortable  quarters,  but  into  a  military  position,  which 
proved  excellently  suited  to  the  diminished  numbers  of  the  ^glish  forces. 
vfe  had  am{de  time  to  survey  all  this  ground  attentively— it  was  impos- 
oble  to  proceed  with  the  carriage,  except  at  a  very  slow  pace,  for  not  only 
is  the  ascent  firam  the  Temoise  exceedingly  long  and  steep,  but  the  road, 
if  ''white  in  si^ht"  in  the  days  of  Harry,  was  white  to  our  nght  with  a 
yengeance,  for  it  had  all  been  lately  shaped,  and  freshly  laid  with  chalk 
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of  a  snowy  brilliancy  ;  satbiactory  preparations  for  all  future  tniTeUen, 
but  rendering  our  own  progress  extremely  tedious. 

We  were  mounting  some  of  the  most  elevated  land  in  this  part  of 
France — a  "  divortium  oquarumT — the  waters  on  the  sooth  unite  with  the 
Temoise  and  the  Canche,  discharging  themselves  into  the  English  Chan- 
nel at  Etaplcs,  while  to  the  north  they  form  the  sources  of  the  LySy  flow 
into  the  Scheld,  and  thence  to  the  North  Sea.  On  reaching  the  plateau 
on  the  top,  we  were  on  the  spot  whence  Henry  the  First  descried  the  for- 
midable host  of  his  adversary,  covering  all  the  open  country  to  the  north- 
east, and  onwards  to  the  woods  which  surround  Tramecourt 

The  three  villages  of  Tramecourt.  Maisoncelles,  and  Agincourt,  are  all 
enveloped  in  clusters  of  wood,  as  a  shelter  in  this  hifh  and  exposed  country 
— ^they  form  a  triangle  ;  between  them  lies  the  field  of  battle — ^Trame- 
court and  Agincourt,  the  north-eastern  and  north-western  anglee,  were 
occupied  by  the  French,  together  with  the  intermediate  space,  and  there 
they  passea  the  night,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  confident  of  victory, 
calculating  the  anticipated  ransoms  of  their  English  prisoners,  and  making 
the  plain  resound  with  their  loud  cries,  as  they  shouted  after  their  grooms 
and  varlets.  Rain  fell  abundantly,  and  the  '*  tawny"  ground,  as  Shak- 
speare  truly  calls  it,  using  HoUingshed's  epithet,  was  soaked  where  the 
horses  stooa  over  their  fetlocks  in  mire.  The  soil  of  Agincourt  reposes 
on  chalk,  like  that  of  Oressy,  but  is  of  a  far  more  clayey  and  tenacious 
description,  and  had  its  effect  in  fatiguing  the  French  cavaliy.  The 
quarters  of  the  English  monarch  were  at  Maisoncelles,  the  southern  angle 
of  the  field,  and  fortunately  they  were  such  as  met  the  exigencies  of  his 
little  army,  like  the  '^  Copioku,**  as  D.  Brutus  jokingly  calls  his  troops,  **  sic 
enim  ver^  eas  appellare  possum,  sunt  enim  extenuatiasinue,  et  inc^nft 
omnium  rerum  pessim^  accepte."  The  English,  in  fact,  had  been  re- 
duced to  half  Uieir  original  numbers  by  death  and  sickness,  *' their 
victuals  in  a  manner  spent,  and  no  hope  to  get  more  ;  for  their  enemies 
had  destroyed  all  the  com  before  they  came.  Rest  could  they  none 
take,  for  their  enemies  with  alarms  did  ever  so  infest  them :  aaUy  it 
rained,  and  nightly  it  freexed  :  of  fuel  there  was  great  scarcity  ;  of  dis- 
orders plenty  :  money  enough,  but  wares  for  their  relief  to  btttow  it  on, 
had  they  none."  Walsingham  tells  us  there  had  been  a  want  of  bread 
in  the  army,  so  that  many  had  used  filbert-nuts  instead ;  the  men  oi 
inferior  rank  had  drunk  nothing  but  water  for  eighteen  days.  **  Thej 
were  hungry,  weaiy,  sore  travelled,  and  vexed  wim  many  cold  diseases. 
Howbeit,  reconciling  themselves  with  God  by  housel  and  shrift,  re- 
quiring assistance  at  His  hands  as  the  only  Giver  of  victory,  thenr 
determined  rather  to  die  than  to  yield  or  flee.  They  had,  too^  in  their 
Harry  a  leader  to  comfort  and  inspire  them  under  the  most  ihreatemng 
aspect  of  fortune.  He  rejected  the  wish,  not  of  his  *'  cousin  Westmore* 
land,"  but  more  correctly  of  Sir  Walter  Hungerford,  for  ''  more  men 
from  England.*'  '*  I  wodd  not  wish  a  man  more  here  than  I  have.  We 
are  indeed  in  comparison  with  the  enemies  but  a  few,  but  if  God  of  his 
clemency  do  fieivour  us,  and  our  just  cause  (as  I  trust  he  will),  we  shall 
speed  well  enough."  It  might  have  been  more  difficult,  perhi4ps,  for 
mm  to  explain  his  just  cause  than  to  fight  for  it ;  some  qualms  seem  to 
have  come  over  him  in  secret,  for  we  read  of  iim,  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle,  somewhat  stung  by  the  recollection 
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'*  Of  the  fault 
My  father  made  in  compasBiDg  the  crown," 

and  recounting  all  he  done  by  way  of  honourable  interment  for  Richard's 
body,  and  the  chantries  he  hiad  founded, 

*'  Where  the  sad  and  Bolemn  priests 
StiU  sing  for  Richard's  soul !" 

So  says  the  only  history  of  England  which  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough 
professed  ever  to  have  read — Shakspeare — ^who  has  doubtless  painted 
the  fifth  Harry  to  the  life.  The  night,  however,  was  not  without  its 
military  arrangements  :  the  king  sent  out  some  valiant  knights  by  moon- 
light to  examine  the  field,  and  report  as  to  the  French  forces  which  were 
so  close  upon  him.  The  famous  answer  of  Sir  David  Gam  is  upon 
record,  and  deserves  to  be  so ;  a  few  words  in  prabe  of  it  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  are  worth  your  notice,  coming  from  an  author  more 
talked  of  than  read  perhaps — at  all  events  read  far  less  than  he  ought 
to  be.  Raleigh  is  describmg  the  battle  of  Cannae.  ^*  His  (Hannibu*s) 
brother  Mago  came  to  him,  whom  he  had  sent  to  view  the  countenance 
of  the  enemy.  Hannibal  asked  him  what  news,  and  what  work  they 
were  likely  to  have  with  these  Romans  ?  *  Work  enough,'  answered 
Mago,  '  for  they  are  an  horrible  many.'  ^  As  horrible  a  many  as 
they  are,'  Hannibal  replied,  '  I  tell  tliee,  brother,  that  among  diem 
all,  search  them  never  so  diligently,  thou  shalt  not  find  one  man 
whose  name  is  Mago.'  With  that  he  fell  a  laughing,  and  so  did  all 
that  stood  about  him,  which  gladdened  the  soldiers,  who  thought  their 
general  would  not  be  so  merry  without  great  assurance."  1  am  disposed 
to  think  the  gist  of  this  piece  of  wit  lies  in  some  double  entendre  in  the 
Punic  language,  incapable  of  translation.  Raleigh  proposes  some  ex- 
planations ;  its  effect,  however,  is  all  that  concerns  us. 

"  But,"  continues  Sir  Walter,  *'  if  Hannibal  himself  had  been  sent  forth 
by  Mago  to  view  the  Romans,  he  could  not  have  returned  with  a  more 
gallant  report  in  his  mouth  than  that  which  Captain  Gam,  before  the 
battle  of  Agincourt,  made  unto  our  King  Henry  V.,  saying  that '  of  the 
Frenchmen  there  were  enow  to  be  killed,  enow  to  be  taken  prisoners,  and 
enow  to  run  away.'  Even  such  words  as  these,  or  such  pleasant  jest,  as 
this  of  Hannibal  are  not  without  their  moment,  but  serve  many  times  when 
battle  is  at  hand,  to  work  upon  such  passions  as  must  govern  more  of  the 
business,  especially  when  other  needful  care  is  not  wanting,  without  which 
they  are  but  vain  boasts.'' 

The  dawn  of  the  day  of  St.  Crispin,  thenceforward  so  celebrated  in  our 
annals,  must  have  discovered  to  Henry  the  agreeable  fact  of  his  having 
accidentally  possessed  himself  of  a  position  fully  as  well  suited  to  his  little 
army  as  any  his  best  foresight  could  have  selected.  In  his  rear  were  the 
wooded  enclosures  of  Maisoncelles,  the  village  in  which  he  had  passed  the 
night ;  right  and  left  of  him  the  land  fell  off  in  gentle  slopes,  sufficient  to 
give  a  'vantage  ground  to  each  flank.  In  his  m>nt  the  plot  of  ground 
between  the  three  enclosures  was  amply  adequate  to  the  array  of  his  own 
army,  but  narrowed  so  much  where  the  French  were  stationed,  that  the 
interval  between  Tramecourt  and  Agincourt,  where  the  road  runs,  con- 
necting the  two  villages,  is  not  more  than  480  yards.  Henry  drew  up 
his  army  much  in  the  same  form  as  that  adopted  by  Edward  at  Cressy, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  arrapgement  prescribed  by  the  tactics 
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of  the  day.  Hennr,  indeed  employed  a  little  maaceavring,  which  was  en- 
tirely dispensed  with  at  the  battle  of  Cressy ;  his  first  step  was  to  send 
^  pnvily  two  hundred  archers  into  a  low  meadow  which  was  near  to  the 
vaunt  guard  of  the  enemies  ;  but  separated  with  a  great  ditch,  commaad* 
ing  them  there  to  keep  themselves  dose  till  they  had  a  token  to  them 
given,  to  let  drive  at  their  adversaries ;"  the  phioe  of  ambuscade  thus  chosen 
must  have  been  the  southern  end  of  the  indosures  of  Tramecourt,  which 
lies  suffidendy  in  a  hoDow  to  be  qmte  concealed  from  an  enemy,  who  had 
not  circumspection  enouffh  to  examine  the  groimd.  The  dtvision  whidi 
formed  the  van-goard  of  the  army  was  composed  entirely  of  archeia,  and 
was  commanded  by  Edward  Duke  of  York,  a  man  of  high  oooiage,  "wbo 
there  fell  valiantly  fighting,  leaving  his  ill-omened  name  to  be  daimed 
by  the  rightful  heurs  of  the  crown,  his  nephew  and  his  nephew's  son,  man 
equally  valiant  in  action,  who  did  it  no  aisfaonour  in  theur  many  wan,— 
wars,  unhappily  !  nullos  habitura  trinmphos  !  Oat  of  Heniy  a  16,000 
men,  13,000  were  archers,  billmen,  and  ^<ail  sorto  of  other  footmen, 
2000  only  were  horsemen."  The  archers  were  by  fax  the  most  important 
corps,  and  their  preservation  was  the  prindpal  object  of  Henry's  solid- 
tude.  ^  He  feared  not  the  puissance  of  his  enemies,  bat  yet  he  used  doe 
caution  to  provide  that  they  should  not,  with  the  multitude  of  horsemen, 
break  the  order  of  his  archers,  in  whom  the  force  of  his  army  consisted. 
For  in  those  days  the  yeomen  had  thdr  limbs  at  liberty,  nth  their  hoaen 
were  then  fastened  with  one  point,  and  their  jacks  long  and  easy  to  ahoot 
in,  so  that  they  might  draw  bows  of  great  strength,  and  shoot  anowa  of  a 
yard  long  beside  the  head.'' 

To  secure  them  against  the  diarges  of  the  French  cavalry,  *<  he  earned 
stakes  bound  with  iron,  sharp  at  both  ends,  of  the  length  of  five  or  six 
foot,  to  be  pitched  before  the  archers,  and  of  each  side  we  footmen  like  a 
hedge,  to  the  intent  that  if  the  barded  horses  ran  rashly  upon  them,  they 
mig^t  shortly  be  gored  and  destroyed.  Certain  persons  also  were 
appointed  to  remove  the  stakes,  as  by  the  moving  of  the  archers  oooadon 
and  time  should  require,  so  that  the  footmen  w«e  hedged  about  with 
stakes,  and  the  horsemen  stood  like  a  bulwark  between  them  and  their 
enemies,  without  the  stakes.  This  device  of  fortifying  an  armw,  was  at 
this  time  first  invented  ;  but  since  that  time  they  have  devised  caltnps, 
harrows,  and  other  new  engines  against  the  force  of  horsemen.''  llie 
*'  herse,"  or  triangle,  was  again  the  figure  in  which  this  important  cotps 
was  drawn  up,  and  Henry  stationed  it,  ''  by  reason  of  his  small  nwnbor  of 
people,  to  fill  up  his  battle,  so  on  the  right  hand  of  his  main  battle, 
which  he  himself  led,  that  the  distance  betwixt  them  micpht  scarce  be 
perceived,  and  so  in  the  like  case  was  the  rearward  joined  on  the  left 
nand,  that  the  one  might  the  more  readily  succour  another  in  time  of 
need."  With  the  king^s  division,  in  which  were  all  the  strong  billmen, 
was  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Earls  of  Suffolk,  Oxford, 
and  others.  '^  The  Duke  of  Exeter,  uncle  to  the  king,  led  the  rear- 
ward, which  was  mixed  both  with  billmen  and  archers.  The  horsemen, 
like  wings,  went  on  every  side  of  the  battle." — *'  When  he  had  thus 
ordered  his  battles,  he  len  a  small  company  to  keep  his  camp  and  car* 
riage,  which  remained  still  in  the  village,  and  then  calling  lus  captains 
and  soldiers  about  him,  he  made  them  a  right  glorious  oration,  assuring 
tihem,  in  conclusion,  that  England  should  never  be  charged  with  his 
ransom,  nor  any  Frenchman  triumph  over  him  as  a  ciqptive,  for  dther  by 
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fiunoos  death  or  glorious  yictoiy  would  he,  by  God'0  help,  win  honour 
andfiune!" 

On  the  other  side  of  the  plain  the  French  armj  were  drawn  up  in 
three  divisions.  The  first  corps  was  composed  of  **  eight  thousand  helms 
of  knights  and  esquires,  four  tnousand  archers,  and  fifteen  hundred  cross- 
bows, which  were  guided  by  the  Lord  de  la  Biet,  Constable  of  France, 
haying  with  him  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  the  master  of 
the  eross-bows,  and  other  captains;"  this  division  was  supported  by 
sixteen  hundred  men-at-arms  as  a  wing  on  one  side,  and  on  die  other 
win^  eight  hundred  men-of-arms  of  **  deot,  chosen  persons."  "  In  the 
middle  ward  were  asngned  as  many  persons,  or  more,  as  were  in  the 
finemost  battle^  and  the  charge  thereof  was  committed  to  the  Dukes  of 
Bar  and  AIen9on,  and  other  noblemen.  In  the  rearward  were  all  the 
other  men-at-arms^  guided  by  the  Earls  of  Maries,  Dammartin,  and 
others."  Although  it  is  stated  that  the  French  upon  this  occasion  were 
not  unprovided  with  artillery^  yet  we  hear  nothing  of  their  performances 
during  the  aotiim — a  proof  that  the  example  of  Cressy  had  not  tended 
to  encourage  any  improvement  in  this  arm,  and  an  inference  that  at 
Cressy  the  cannon  were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  th^  being 
nakei  among  the  causes  of  that  victoir-  The  registers  of  Abbeville 
record  that  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Aginoourt,  **  1415,  Techevinago 
fit  taiOer  deux  mille  cent  soixante-onze  pterres  rondes  ou  boulets  de  gr^ 
foarjuer  de  canons  centre  rennemi." 

''  Thus  the  Frenchmen,  bemg  ordered  under  their  standards  and  banners^ 
made  a  great  show ;  for,  surely,  they  were  esteemed  in  number  six  times 
as  many,  or  more,  than  was  the  whole  company  of  the  Englishmen,  with 
waggoners,  pages,  and  all." — "  Verity  est,"  says  St.  B6my,  "  que  les 
Franchob  avoient  ordonn6  les  batailles  entre  deux  petits  hois  Tun  serrant 
4  Aginoourt,  et  I'autre  IL  Tramecourt ;  la  place  estoit  estroite^  et  tres 
avantageuse  pour  les  Anglois,  et  au  contraire  pour  les  Franchois,  car  les 
Franchois  avait  est6  toutte  la  nuit  it  dieval,  et  si  pleuvait."  This  was  the 
first  grand  error  comnutted  by  the  French ;  after  having  had  the  choice 
of  a  field  of  battle  so  completely  within  their  command,  they  selected 
this  of  Agmcourt,  and  could  not  possibly  have  picked  out  a  worse.  The 
second  error  was,  neglecting  to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  so  that  the  small 
body  of  English  archers,  secreted  in  the  lower  part  of  Tramecourt,  re« 
mained  unobserved  until  they  discovered  themselves  but  too  mamfestly 
by  the  unexpected  discharge  and  fatal  effect  of  their  arrows. 

An  awful  pause  succeeded  these  preparations,  and  each  army  remained 
immovable  in  position.  It  formed  no  part  of  Henry's  policy  to  com- 
mence an  attack,  and  the  overnight  ardour  of  the  French  appeared  to 
itimitiioh  considerably  when  the  actual  moment  for  its  display  had  arrived. 
They  again,  whetiier  in  jest  or  not  seems  uncertun,  despatched  a  herald 
to  the  English  monarch  to  treat  for  his  ransom ;  but  the  undaunted 
Heniy  reptied,  that  in  two  or  three  hours  he  hoped  the  French  would  be 
compounding  for  their  own  ransoms,  and,  for  his  own  part,  he  promised 
them  his  dead  carcass  rather  as  a  prize,  than  that  his  living  body  should 
pay  any  ransom.  Hie  rejection  of  tlds  overture  was  construed  by  the 
French  into  a  decisive  signal  for  instantaneous  battie.  The  men  of  war 
put  on  their  helmets,  and  caused  their  trumpets  to  blow  to  battle ;  with 
such  hot  haste  was  this  marshalling  performed,  that  some  of  the  chieb 
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could  not  wait  for  the  arriral  of  their  standardst  and  it  is  especially  re* 
corded  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  that  he  caused  a  banner  to  be  taken  from 
a  trumpet  and  fastened  to  a  spear,  the  which  he  commanded  to  be  borne 
before  him  instead  of  a  standard — 

Cedditque  in  strage  raorum 
Impiger  ad  letum,  et  fortis  yirtute  coacU  t 

The  armies  were  now  within  three  bowshots,  for  the  French  had 
advanced  a  little,  but  still  no  disposition  to  engage  was  exhibited,  except 
when  any  of  the  French  horsemen  who  came  at  all  forward  were  driven 
back  by  the  English  archers.  *^  Thereupon,  all  things  considered,  it  was 
detenmned  that  since  the  Frenchmen  would  not  come  forward,  the  king, 
with  his  army  embattled,  should  march  towards  them/'  In  front  ^'  there 
went  an  old  knio^ht,  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  (a  man  of  great  experience 
in  the  war),  with  a  warder  in  his  hand,  but  when  he  cast  up  his  warder 
all  the  army  shouted."  We  gain  from  St  R^my  a  description  of  the 
onset  "  Lors  les  Anglais  commencerent  soudamement  k  marcher,  en 
jettant  un  cry  moult  grant,  dont  grandement  s'emerveillerent  les 
Franchois.  £t  quand  les  Anglois  virent  que  les  Franchois  point  ne 
les  approchoient,  il  maicherent  vers  eux  tout  bellement  en  beUe  ordon* 
nance ;  et  derechef,  firent  un  tres  grant  cry,  en  eux  arrestant  et  repre- 
nant  leur  haleine.''  This  account  bears  a  singular  resemblance  to  the 
charge  of  Caesar's  troops  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  Pompey*8  army 
remained  stationary,  hoping  the  Cesareans  would  be  exhausted  by  the 
exertion — '*  Quod  nobis  quidem,"  says  Csesar,  "  nuM  ratione  factum  k 
Pompeio  videtur  ....  nostri  cum  animadvertissent  non  concurri  k  Pom- 
pcjanis  usu  periti,  ac  superioribus  pugnis  exercitate,  su&  sporte  cursum 
represserunt,  et  ad  meaium  fer^  spatium  constiterunt,  ne  consnmptis 
▼iribus  appropinquarent."  To  this  ready  discipline  on  the  part  of  lus 
troops  Caesar  ascribes  the  victory,  and  he  justly  blames  a  general,  who, 
by  any  imprudent  orders,  represses  the  natural  ardour  of  his  troops. 
This  was  the  case  evidently  at  Agincourt,  where  the  French  army  having 
made  a  partial  advance  in  the  open  field,  were  halted,  and  thus  ^splayed 
a  species  of  irresolution  little  calculated  to  inspire  courage.  The  archers 
of  England  now  began  that  discharge  of  arrows  which  was  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  aU  before  it,  nor  did  it  fall  in  this  instance ;  at  the  same  time, 
the  body  of  men  in  the  low  ground  of  Tramecourt,  observing  the  shout 
which  followed  the  sienal  of  the  veteran  Erpingham,  starting  from  th^ 
concealment,  attacked  the  flank  of  the  first  division  of  the  French,  under 
the  protection  of  a  deep  ditch  which  rendered  their  position  inaccessible. 
Nor  was  this  manoeuvre  of  the  battle  unlike  another  incident  at  Pharsalia, 
where  Caesar  had  placed  six  cohorts  on  his  right  wing,  destined  to  attack 
Pompey*s  horse  in  flank,  and  admonished  them  that  upon  their  behaviour 
the  success  of  the  day  would  mainly  depend — and  so,  mdeed,  it  did — ^the 
conduct  of  this  body,  and  the  effect  of  their  attack,  secured  him  the 
victory.  Thus  at  Agincourt,  the  combined  attack  of  the  main  body  of 
archers  in  front,  and  that  of  the  detachment  suddenly  opening  fire  on  the 
flank  of  the  French,  threw  the  whole  of  the  leading  division  into  confu- 
sion, '*  so  wounded  the  foot-men,  gaUed  the  horses,  and  encumbered  the 
men  of  arms,  that  the  foot-men  durst  not  go  forwiuxi,  the  horsemen  ran 
together  in  plumps  without  order;  some  overthrew  such  as  were  next 
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iheniy  and  the  horses  oyerthrew  iheir  masters."  The  confusion  in  the 
enemy's  line  was  quickly  perceived,  and  as  quickly  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  fjiglish  archers,  who,  dismissing  their  bows,  and  seizing  their  swords, 
axes,  bills,  and  other  hand  weapons,  rushed  upon  the  French,  and  pene« 
trated  as  far  as  the  second  corps,  slaying  every  thing  in  their  way. 
Henry  himself  came  up  with  his  division,  and  the  second  line  of  the 
enemy  were  overthrown — but  the  battle  was  one  of  great  fury.  York 
was  slain,  and  Suffolk,  who  had  kept  with  him  in  his  chivalry,  perished 
also.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  fes^ully  wounded,  was  borne  down  to 
the  ground,  **  with  his  face  to  the  sky,  and  his  feet  to  the  foe."  The 
king  himself  bestrode  the  prostrate  body  of  his  brother,  and  displayed 
that  personal  vigour  for  which  he  was  as  conspicuous  as  he  was  for  his 
daun^ess  spirit.  D'AlenQon  had  vowed  his  destruction,  and  actually 
reached  him  with  some  brave  attendants,  and  struck  the  king  so  furious  a 
blow  upon  the  head,  that  he  was  almost  felled  to  the  ground,  and  his 
bacine^  still  suspended  over  his  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  said  to 
bear  visibly  the  dent  of  the  tremendous  stroke ;  but  it  was  the  last  stroke 
ever  strucK  by  D'Alen^on — a  blow  from  Henry  brought  him  to  the  earth, 
when  he  was  instantly  despatched  by  the  king's  attendants,  in  spite  of 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  his  royal  antagonist  to  preserve  his  life.  Henry 
himself  slew  two  of  the  duke*s  body  guard.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
confusion  of  the  general  battle  and  these  personal  encounters,  Henry  did 
pot  lose  sight  of  his  duty  as  commander-in-chief.  Perceiving  the  shaken 
state  of  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy's  forces,  he  adopted  a  second 
mancBuvre,  which  proved  completely  successful.  **  He  ordered  his  horse- 
men to  fetch  a  compass  about,  and  to  join  with  him  agidnst  the  rearward 
cf  the  Frenchmen,  in  which  was  the  gpreatest  nuniber  of  people."  I 
conjecture  this  circuit  must  have  been  made  round  the  enclosure  of  Ag^n- 
oourt.  This  unexpected  attack  appears  to  have  completely  paralysed  the 
enemy,  who  made  no  more  attempts  at  resistance,  but  either  fled  the 
field,  or  yielded  themselves  prisoners,  and  victory  settled  on  the  brows  of 
the  English  monarch.  Henry's  position  for  command  of  the  left  wing, 
brought  him  up  to  the  Agincourt  side  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  having 
inquired  the  name  of  the  neighbouring  chateau,  and  beine  answered 
that  it  was  Agincourt,  he  directed  that  the  conflict  should  be  called 
the  battle  of  Agincourt. 

Then  call  we  this  the  field  of  Agincourt, 
Fought  on  the  day  of  Crispin  Crispanus  ! 

Had  he  chosen  to  command  the  right  wing,  his  advance  would  have 
led  him  towards  Tramecourt,  and,  in  that  case,  we  should,  perhaps,  have 
heard  for  ever  of  the  battle  of  **  Tramecourt,"  instead  of  "  Agincourt." 
In  the  meantime,  the  Seigneur  of  Agincourt  himself,  together  with  some 
other  ruffians  less  occupied  in  sharing  the  duties  and  dangers  of  their 
countrymen  in  the  action,  than  in  thinking  of  what  plunder  might  be 
obtained  in  the  outskirts,  perceiving  the  unprotected  state  of  the  ^glish 
baggage,  entered  Maisoncelles,  and  with  600  horsemen  began  despoiling 
the  tents,  breaking  open  chests,  carrying  off  caskets  and  all  valuables, 
and  slaying  such  servants  as  made  the  least  resistance.  "  But  when  the 
outcry  of  lackeys  and  boys  came  to  the  king's  ears,  he^  doubting  lest  his 
enemies  should  gather  together  again,  and  begin  a  new  field,  while  his 
anny  were  embarrassed  with  numerous  prisoners,  and  contrary  to  his 
accustomed  gentleness,  commanded  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that  every 
man,  upon  pain  of  death,  should  incontinently  slay  his  prisoner." 
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Bt  Lieut.-Colonxl  £.  Napdsb. 

the  amakosjc 

**  The  tribe  that  occnpiee  the  country  on  the  Eastern  Frontier  of  the  Colon j,  Is 
called  AmakoMB,  and  their  conntrv  ii  called  hj  them  Amakosina.  Hiese  worda 
axe  formed  from  *  Eosae,'  which  u  nsed  to  designate  a  single  indiTidnal;  and  tba 
plnndy  hj  prefixing  the  article  *  ama.' 

Bosk's  '*  Four  Yean  in  SauOem  Africa^*'  p.  78. 

Of  aQ  the  yaiions  raxnifications  into  whicli  the  human  species  is  cBridedy 
probably  few  exceed  in  namber«  and  the  wide  extent  of  territory  they 
occupy,  those  of  the  Bechuana  race,  of  which  the  Kaffir  nation  is  an 
undoubted  branch  ;  and  if  similarity  of  languiu^,  customs,  and  appearance 
be  prooft  of  a  common  origin,  the  course  of  ^s  people  may  be  traced  as 
flowing  south  of  the  equator,  firom  the  furthest  discovered  limits  of  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  and  along  its  eastern  shores, — extending  ihenoe,  and 
skirting  the  vast  sandy  deserts  which  diride  this  little  known  continent 
across  uie  Peninsula  to  the  western  coast,  throng  ihe  country  of  the 
Damaras,  as  fiur  as  the  Portuguese  settlements  of  Benguela  and  Angola. 

''  The  Bechuana,  or,  as  some  term  it,  the  Sichuana  dialect,  preyails 
muversally  amongst  the  interior  tribes,  so  far  as  they  have  yet  be^  Tisited, 
and  varies  but  slightly  from  that  of  the  Damaras  and  Delagoans,  situated 
so  widely  apart  on  the  two  opposite  coasts."* 

Captain  Owen,  whose  labours  in  surveying  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa, 
are  so  well  known,  states  that  the  language  at  Delagoa  Bay  is  the  same 
as  that  spoken  to  the  eastward,  as  frur  as  the  Bazaneto  Islands,  and  that 
both  Kaffirs  and  Zoolahs  can  communicate  readily  with  the  Delagoans  ; 
and  Maior  Denham,  who  succeeded  in  penetrating  from  the  western  ooas^ 
further  mto  the  interior  of  Central  Africa  than  probably  any  other  Euro- 
pean, describes  the  Fellatahs,  inhabiting  the  portion  of  this  immense  and 
nearly  unknown  continent,  which  is  situated  about  10  deg  N.  and  5  deg.E. 
as  clothed  in  the  "  spoils  of  the  chase/'  and  possessmg  characterisdcs 
which  are  recognised  as  common  to  the  Kaffirs,  and  other  hordes  of  the 
Bechuana  race. 

The  many  theories  advanced  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Kaffirs,  have 
already  been  adverted  to,  but  althou^  Barrow  and  other  writers  boldly 
affirm  them  to  be  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  there  i^peais,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  observed,  more  reason  to  consider  them  analogous  with  the 
Neerroes  of  Central  Africa,  or  to  trace  their  derivation  from  Abysania; 
an  hypothesis  which  miriit  perhaps  be  greatly  elucidated  by  Sir  Coni- 
wallis  Harris,  who,  from liis  mission  to  that  part  of  the  world,  and  fbrmer 
travels  in  Southern  Africa,  would,  no  doubt,  be  well  qualified  for  audi  a 
task. 

Of  the  three  Bechuana  nations,  viz. :  the  Amatombe  (or  Tambonkies) 
the  Amapondae,  and  the  Amakosae,  (indiscriminately  known  to  us  mader 
the  extraneous  appellation  of  Kaffirs),  with  the  latter — from  thdr  geogta- 
phical  position,  and  constant  depredations  during  the  last  half  century,  on 
the  eastern  province  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — ^vre  have  had  more 

*  From  Thompson's  *'  Travels  in  Sonthem  Africa,**  voL  L  p.  332. 
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intimaie  lehiionB,  and  we  better  aeqnainted  tfaaa  with  any  other  tribe  of 
the  whole  noe;  and  as  pert  of  this  knowledge  has  been  acquired  at  a  coat 
of  sereral  milliona  to  the  British  nation,  it  may  not  at  this  moment — ^whea 
hoBtilitiea  with  them  have  so  lately  been  broaght  to  a  dose — be  deemed 
out  of  plaooy  to  give  a  short  account  of  these  restless  baibaiians. 

The  nominal  territory  of  the  Amakosae  now  extends  from  the  Umtata 
to  the  Kdskamma  ;  uod  though  Kreih,  whose  residence  is  beyond  the 
Kye,  be  acknowledged  as  their  paramount  sovefeign,  the  nation  is 
divided  into  sereral  tribes,  independent  of  each  other,  and  goTemed  by 
hereditary  chiefi^  who  possess  the  power  of  life  and  death  oyer  their  suIh 
MCts.  The  principal  Amakose  tribes,  besides  those  of  Kreili,  are  the 
T*Sambies  and  the  Gaikas,  bat  these  are  subdirided  intoseTcral  mincxr  diirf- 
tahwhips^  whose  aggr^ate  amount  of  population  is  supposed  to  exceed 
170,000  sods,  amongst  whom  may  be  reckoned,  at  the  very  least,  between 
40,000  and  50,000  waxriorB,  though  some  ayer  that  they  can  bnng  even 
a  larger  number  into  the  field  ;  and  it  says  little  in  fiiyour  of  the  prudence 
or  precautionary  measures  adopted  by  uie  British  goyemment  for  the 
protection  of  its  colonial  subjects,  that  in  hce  of  such  a  host  of  treacherous 
and  wariike  barbarians,  united  by  the  strongest  and  most  tempting  mo- 
tives to  plunder,  the  eastern  frontier  has  so  often  been  left  nearly  denuded 
of  troops ;  the  whole  amount  of  force  for  its  defence  in  1834,  and  for 
seyeral  proTions  years  being : — ^^  400  British  In&ntry,  and  200  Hottentot 
Cavalry,  to  protect  100  mfles  of  a  fertile  and  tempting  frontier,  in  the  fiice 
of  80,000  savages  on  the  opporite  border,  of  habits  innatdy  predatory ; 
a  frontier,  too,  without  fortified  works  or  cannon ; — a  weakness  whidi 
invited  the  spoiler,  who  was  a  close  observer,  and  knew  it  weU.*^ 

I  have  in  a  former  chapter,  described  the  principle  of  succession  amongst 
the  Kaffirs  as  herecBtary ;  but  though  the  powers  of  the  chiefs  are  great 
"-being  both  legislators  as  well  as  judees  of  their  respective  tribes— the 
^^  Amapakati,"  or  councillors,  composed  of  the  most  experienced  of  their 
sobjecta,  are  always  consulted  in  amiirs  of  importance. 

Their  laws  are  few,  and  having  no  written  documents  of  any  kind,  are 
tnmsmitted  by  tradition ;  the  dedsionsol  thdr  courts  of  justice  are  founded 
on  precedents  handed  down  from  fiEtther  to  son,  and  which  the  elders  of 
the  tribe  take  care  to  inculcate  <m  the  minds  of  the  younger  warriors. 

The  crimes  chiefly  prevalent  amongst  the  Kaffirs  are  murder,  theft^ 
adultery,  and  witchcraft ;  the  latter  considered  by  &r  the  most  hdnooa 
offence  of  all,  and  often  made  by  the  chief  a  pretext  for  extortion,  com- 
mitted under  circumstances  of  the  most  revolting  barbarity.  As  to  the 
fenner  delmquendes,  they  are  rarely  punished  with  death,  a  proportionate 
fine  of  cattie  bdng  generally  deemed  an  equivalent,  even  for  the  shedding 
of  blood. 

Their  belief  in  a  supreme  being,  or  knowledge  of  a  future  state,  is 
extremely  donbtfti] ;  and  the  celebrated  missionary  Van  der  Kemp,  who 
probably  possessed  more  information  relative  to  tiie  Kaffirs  than  has  ever 
beendnoe  attained  by  any  other  European,  states  that  he  could  never  per* 
eetve  they  had  any  religion  at  all,  or  any  idea  of  the  existence  of  God  ; 
hot  like  most  of  the  savage  nations  of  Africa,  they  appear  to  entertain 
some  indefinite  sort  of  veneration  for  the  moon,  the  full  of  which  is  ge- 
nerally with  them  a  season  of  gladness  and  rejoicing,  and  they  will  then 
often  pass  whole  nights  in  song  and  dance,  under  the  mild  influence  of 

her  benignant  rays. 

*  From  Sir  B.  d'Urban's  Despatch  to  Lord  Glenelg,  dated  9th  June,  1836. 
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This  custom,  or»  posmbly*  vsgue  spedes  of  worship,  was  likewise  pre- 
Talent,  if  we  may  believe  Kolben,  with  the  Hottentots  of  old  ;  it  is  still 
observed  by  the  modem  Bushmen;  the  Fingoes,  and  other  Beehuana 
tribes,  practise  it  to  the  present  day,  and  it  also  prevails — according  to 
Mungo  Park  and  Lander— even  amongst  the  Negro  nations  on  the  bfmks 
of  the  Niger  and  the  Gambia. 

The  Kaffirs  still  adhere  to  certain  customs,  which  lead  to  the  suppod- 
tion  of  having  reference  to  previous  religious  institutions,  now  sunk  in 
oblivion,  and  to  a  former  much  higher  state  of  dvilisation  than  that  which 
they  at  present  enjoy.  Amongst  Uiese,  may  be  reckoned  the  rigid  manner 
in  which  they  abstain  from  any  thing  approaching  to  incestuous  inter- 
course  ;  an  omervance  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  if  a  Kaffir  happens 
to  meet  the  wife  of  his  brother,  she  instantly  steps  aside  and  endeavours 
to  screen  herself  from  his  view;  nor  are  persons  coming  within  this,  and 
certain  other  degrees  of  relationship,  allowed  to  sit  together  in  the  same 
hut,  mix  in  the  same  company,  or  hold  any  sort  of  communication,  though 
for  years  inhabiting  a  common  neighbourhood. 

The  universal  practice  of  circumcision  amongst  the  Kaffirs,  has,  by 
some  authors,  been  adduced  as  a  certain  proof  of  their  Jewish  or  Arabic 
extraction ;  but  a  like  custom  prevails  amongst  some  of  the  N^;ro  tribes 
to  the  north  of  the  equator,*  and  affords  no  more  grounds  for  such  an 
hypothesis,  than  the  habit  of  exposing  their  dead  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
ammals  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  tracing  a  common  orig^  with  the 
ancient  Guebres,  or  fire-worshippers  of  Persia,  who  adopted  a  similar 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  remains  of  humanity. 

The  Kaffirs  have  other  striking  peculiarities,  to  which  an  imaginary 
importance  has  been  attached  by  writers  wishing  to  establish  some 
favourite  theory  :  such  as  an  aversion  to  the  flesh  of  swine,  and  to  cei^ 
tain  kinds  of  fish ;  but  nothing,  either  in  their  appearance  or  language, 
(the  latter  the  strongest  of  all  evidence  in  such  cases),  seems  to  justify 
the  supposition  of  the  Kaffirs,  or,  in  short,  any  of  the  Beehuana  race, 
beins;  of  Caucasian  origin. 

Though  tall,  well  m^e,  and  in  body  and  limbs  a  model  of  symmetry, 
the  Kaffir  head — whatever  some  authors  may  aver  to  the  contrary — ^bears 
too  evidently  the  African  stamp,  ever  to  be  mistaken ;  the  crisp,  woolly 
hair,  thick  lips,  and  depressed  nose,  are  certainly  no  proof  of  Asiatic 
derivation,  nor  could  I  even  in  the  most  extensive  vocabulaij  of  thdr 
language — spite  of  Barrow's  surmises  founded  on  the  Oriental  sound  of 
'.' Elliang"'!'  (the  sun)— discover  more  than  a  single  word  having  any 
affinity  to  the  Arabic,  and  that  is  the  affirmative  ^^Eywah"  (yes)  which 
is  common  to  both. 

Although  the  Kaffirs  possess  a  knowledge  of  cultivating  the  ground, 
even  make  bread,  and  also  brew  a  sort  of  TOer,  they  may  be  considered 
as  almost  exclusively  a  nomadic  race,  living  chiefly  by  the  produce  of 
their  herds ;  and  cattle  being  by  them  regarded  as  specie — ^tne  current 
coin  of  the  country — a  proportionate  value  is  therefore  set,  on  what  this 
people  look  upon  with  real  veneration,  almost  approaching  the  symbolical 
worship  evinced  by  the  ancient  Egyptian  for  his  god  Apis,  or  that 
homage  paid  by  the  modem  Hindoo  to  the  sacred  cow. 

•  See  "  Mungo  Park's  Travels,"  p.  226. 

t  Which  certainly  bears  little  resemblance  to  "  £1  Shums,"  the  AraMc  appella- 
tion for  the  sun,    SeeBorrow,  voLi.,  p.  219. 
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Cattle  may  therefore  be  said  to  constitute  the  whole  ^'capital''  of 
the  Kaffirs;  every  oommercial  or  bartering  transaction  is  earned  on 
amongst  themselTCS,  generally  speaking  through  this  medium,  and — as 
with  other  sarages — woman  is  likewise  considered  by  them  merely  as  an 
article  of  trade,  adapted  to  purposes  of  labour  and  servitude.  The 
Kaffir  who  wishes  to  enjoy  the  domestic  felicity  of  a  wife,  or  rather  the 
useful  commodity  of  a  female  slave,  has  to  consult — ^not  the  taste  or 
inclination  of  the  latter, — but  the  cupidity  of  her  relations,  the  price  of 
tiie  bride  being  fixed  at  a  certain  number  of  oxen;  which  amount  he 
calculates  on  realising  (as  if  pinchasing  a  cow  or  a  mare)  by  the  service 
she  ma^  be  supposed  capable  of  rendering,  and  in  the  amount  of  '^  stock** 
she  is  likely  to  produce  in  the  shape  of  female  children,  to  be  at  some 
future  period,  with  interest,  converted  into  cattie  currency! 

Now,  although  the  candidate  for  matrimony  may  not  possess  the 
requiate  *^  funds"  to  conclude  the  purchase,  and  make  sucn  an  invest- 
ment, he  knows  they  can  be  readily  procured  in  the  colony,  and  therefore 
associating  with  other  youths  in  the  same  predicament  as  himself,  the 
party  unhesitatingly  cross  the  frontier, — ^rob  the  colonists  of  the  re- 
quired amount  of  cattie ;  with  the  fruits  of  their  plunder  take  unto  them- 
selves wives,  and  beget  children,  the  male  part  of  whom,  in  due  course 
of  time,  do  not  fail,  in  their  matrimonial  speculations,  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  their  sires;  whilst  the  g^ls  when  marriageable,  fetch  their  due 
price  at  the  same  market— Hence — with  other  concomitant  causes — the 
real  origin  of  our  never-ceasing  "  Kaffir  wars,"  or  rather  of  those  retri- 
butive measures  on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  which  in  tiie  end  always 
lead  to  such  an  unavoidable  consequence. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  European  occupation  in  Southern  Afirica, 
aggression  has  ever  in  this  manner  originated  on  the  part  of  the  Kaffirs; 
in  fact,  neither  the  colony  nor  the  British  government  can  have  any  pos- 
sible interest  in  waging  war  with  these  savages  ;  for  whatever  may  be 
the  result  of  such  hostilities,  their  effect  has  always  been  loss  of  life  and 
property  to  the  former,  together  with  a  severe  drain  on  the  exchequer  of 
the  latter. 

In  the  face  of  these  incontrovertible  truths,  the  government  at  home 
and  the  opinion  of  the  British  public — from  our  first  intercourse  with  this 
part  of  the  world — have  ever  been,  as  before  remarked,  constantiy  mis- 
led as  to  the  nature  of  our  relations  with  tiie  native  tribes  of  Southern 
Afiica,  by  theorists  who,  blinded  to  facts  and  carried  away  in  support  of 
a  fencied  conclusion  of  their  own,  were  themselves  the  victims  of  artful 
misrepresentation  ;  or  by  others  who  have  shamefully  lent  themselves  as 
tools  of  imposition,  employed  by  certain  designing  and  meddling  societies, 
which  under  the  doak  of  religion,  have  been  long  suffered  to  hold  tiie 
most  unaccountable  and  undisputed  sway  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
been  the  cause  of  incalculable  mischief  to  the  colonists  and  to  the  colony 
iQ  general.* 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  Kaffirs,  so  far  from  having  been  driven 
back  from  the  boundary  they  occupied  at  the  period  of  their  first  relations 
with  the  Dutch,  have  ever  invariably  encroached,  and  crowded  on  the 
eastern  province ;  and  in  proof  that  they  are  now— spite  of  '*  philanthropic" 

•  See  **  Case  of  the  CJolonists,"  by  the  Editor  of  the  "  Graham's  Town  Journal,** 
29,  etaeq.  This  compilation,  published  at  Graham's  Town  in  1847,  throws  much 

*  ton  tiie  sutrject  in  question. 
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aasertiomi  to  the  contraiy — infinite^  moxe  opnleiit  and  powerful  than  they 
were  half  b  oentnry  ago^  instead  of  being  impoTeriahed,  or  hairing  in  any 
manner  8u£Fered  horn  their  Ticinity  to  the  *^  white  man,"  it  need  onty  Iw 
stated,  that  when  Mr.  Banow  was  sent  in  1797,  on  a  misaon  by  Lord 
Macartney,  to  G^a,  not  a  single  horse  or  firelock  appeared  then  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  tribe^  and  the  chief  himself  approacned  the  place  of  ren* 
dezvous  moonted  *'  on  an  ox  in  full  gallop,  attended  by  fiye  or  ax  of  hia 


oftrs  a  strong  contrast  to  that  interview  whidi  took  place  imme* 
diately  before  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  between  Sandilla,  the 
son  of  Gaika^  and  the  lieutenant-goyemor  of  the  eastern  proyinoe,  when 
the  former  was  acooo^Mmied  by  a  host  of  warriors,  seyeral  thousand  of 
whom  were  mounted  (on  horses  stolen  firom  the  colony)  and  a  still  greater 
number  were  provided  with  fire-arms  and  ammunition.f 

To  revert  to  the  comparative  state  of  the  Kaffirs  fifty  years  ago^  with 
ihat  of  their  condition  m  the  present  day — at  the  first  mentioned  period 
they  possessed  neither  sheep  nor  goats  ;  tneir  flocks  of  the  latter  are  now 
innumerable,  they  have  robbed  the  colony  of  immense  quantities  of  the 
former  (the  more  valuable^  being  diiefly  of  English  breed) ;  by  the  same 
ne&rious  means,  their  herds  have  in  like  manner  greatly  increased  both 
in  quaiify  and  number ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  thb  augmentation  of  thar 
riches,  no  better  evidence  could  be  adduced,  than  the  depreciation  which 
has  taken  place  amongst  the  Kaffirs,  in  the  value  of  cattie. 

Barrow  states  that  the  amount  generally  paid  in  his  time  for  a  wifi» 
was  ''one  ox  or  a  couple  of  cows."  Of  late  years  the  price  of  a  bride  baa 
increased  to  ten  oxen ;  this  refers  to  women  of  ^'  plebeian"  origin;  but  the 
chiefr,  when  they  take  unto  tiiemselves  partners  of  high  lineage,  are  ex- 
pected to  open  tneir  *'  cattie  kraals*'  to  the  tune  of  five  or  six  times  that 
number. 

As  no  alteration  has  probably  within  the  last  half-century  taken  place 
in  the  intrinsic  qualifications  of  either  **  women  or  oxen,'*  we  must  come 
to  the  condufflon  that  the  former  are  ten  times  more  scarce,  or  the  latter 
ten  times  more  numerous  than  in  the  good  old  times  above  referred  to. 

The  Kaffirs,  like  all  other  barbarous  nations,  treat  the  female  sex  (for 
it  would  be  a  misnomer  to  call  it  either  <*  £air^'  or  ''gentle,")  with  the 
greatest  harshness  and  neglect ;  women  with  them — as  before  observed- 
are  like  bullocks,  considered  a  sort  of  currency,  and  mere  articles  of  bar- 
ter ;  but  the  Kaffir  shows  to  his  oxen  far  more  kindness,  consideratioiH 
and  respect,  than  he  deigns  to  bestow  on  his  unfortunate  wives ;  for 
whilst  the  greatest  care  is  lavished  on  the  former,  who  lead  a  life  of  in- 
dolence and  repose,  the  latter  are  condemned  to  every  sort  of  drudgeiy  ; 
the  occupations  of  thdr  lordly  masters  being  confined  to  tiie  pleasurea 
of  the  chase,  to  the  care  of  milidng  their  cows,  or  idly  basking  about  the 
precincts  of  the  kraal,  whilst^  smoking  and  reciting  to  ea^  other  the 
news  and  gossip  of  the  day,  which  vnth  the  Kaffirs  is  a  most  favourite 
recreation. 

The  temperate  habits  of  the  Kaffirs,  comlnned  with  the  exercise  of 

•  Burrow's  "Travels  in  Southern  Africa,"  vol.  i.  p.  191.  ^ 

t  A  detailed  account  of  this  interview  will  be  found  at  p.  217  of  a  late  pablicft- 

tion  called  **  Case  of  the  Ckilomsts  (1847),"  by  the  Editor  of  the  <*  Graham's  Town 

JoumaL** 
It  still  remains  a  mystery  how  and  by  whom  the  KafBrs  are  supplied  witfi 

muskets  and  g^onpowder ;  a  mystery  which,  however,  Sir  Harry  Smith  win  pro- 

bably  succeed  in  unravelling. 
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hunting,  fiymg  moB&j  in  the  open  air  of  a  fine  salnhrions  dimate,  and 
eschewing  all  sedentaiy  and  laborious  occupations,  tend  to  produce  in 
them  the  meet  nerieet  development  of  which  the  human  firame  appears 
SQBoeptible ;  ana  could  a  less  satyr-like  and  repulsiye  expression  of  coun- 
tenance be  placed  on  such  a  ^  torso,"  a  Kaffir  warrior  m^t  be  con- 
sidered the  Bring  imaee  of  those  bronze  statues  of  antiquity,  which  still 
serve  as  models  for  we  sculptor.  Similar  to  many  of  those  daarical 
imitations  of  the  human  **  form  divine^'*  his  shape  is  concealed  by  no 
superfluous  drapery ;  the  ^'  kaross^  and  ^<  noutchee^  constituting  his  only 
garments ;  the  former,  during  war,  in  the  exertions  of  the  chase,  or  tfate 
heat  of  summer,  is  usually  cast  aside ;  and  the  scanty  dimensions  of  the 
latter  will  not  even  bear  description  to  ^'  ears  polite/'* 
Whilst  the  Kaffir  thus,— 

God-like  erect,  with  native  **  bronze^  well  dad. 
In  naked  migestj  seems  lord  of  all — 

far  different  is  the  aspect  of  his  poor  Helot  wife,  who  visibly  bears  on  her 
features  and  person,  the  degrading  stamp  of  tiiat  cruel  slavey  to  which 
she  is  irrevocably  doomed. 

The  Kaffir  women  are  generally  speaking,  spare  in  shape,  small  of 
stature,  and,  in  my  humble  opinion  (notwithstandmg  the  eulogies  so  la- 
vishly bestowed  on  their  attractions  by  some  poetic  writers),  fbUy  deserving 
the  epitiiet  '<  of  hideous  females  of  Caffraria,"  given  them  by  Goldsmith ; 
but  they  nevertheless  are  said  to  possess  the  full  amount  of  vanity  for 
which  uie  sex — whether  with  foundation  or  not — ^has  universaDy  the 
credit ;  and  according  to  the  relations  of  some  travellers,  their  spirit  of 
coquetry  is  often  carried  fiir  beyond,  what  we  consider  the  usual  bounds  of 
innocent  flirtation.f  However  that  may  be—or  whether  such  conduct 
towards  strangers  is  merely  considered  by  them  in  the  light  of  hospitality 
*-ihere  is  most  assuredly  nothing  immodest  in  either  the  costume  or 
appearance  of  the  Kaffir  ladies,  for  their  sable  charms  are  as  securely 
shrouded  in  the  thick  folds  of  an  ample  kaross,  as  the  persons  of  their 
lords  and  masters  are  ever  shamelessly  exposed  to  tiie  riew  of  every  spec- 
tator. 

From  the  remotest  era  of  which  history  makes  mention,  the  dress  of  all 
nations  in  an  undriHsed  state  has  generally  been  composed,  dther  of  the 
skins  of  domestic  animals,  or  of  the  spoils  of  the  chase  ;  thus  Hercules  is 
represented  with  a  mantle  torn  from  the  Nemsean  Hon,  which  probably, 
likewise^  occasionally  served  as  a  shidd, — whilst  the  garment  of  a  Kaffir 
chief  similarly  consists  of  the  leopard  skin  kaross  ;  and  if  when  divested 
of  this,  the  classical  spectator  be — in  the  naked  African  warrior — re- 
minded of  tiie  bromse  Perseus  of  Benvenuto  Cellmi,  a  sight  of  the  Kaffir 
when  enveloped  in  his  coriaceous  covering,  will  no  less  call  to  recoUection 
those  old  Etruscan  sculptures,  similarly  draped,  and  executed  during  the 
earliest  and  most  barbanc  infkncy  of  the  art 

•  »  •  •  « 

Though  without  any  apparent  religious  belief,  the  Kaffirs,  like  most 
other  barbarous  nations,  are  superstitious  to  a  degree  ;  they  suppose  the 
very  elements  to  be  under  the  controul  of  their  Amciquira^  "  rain-makers," 
or  "witch-doctors,"  who  are  consulted  on  every  occasion,  particulariy  when 
a  prolonged  drought  endangers  the  produce  of  their  fields  and  gardens. 

*  For  an  aocoont  of  this  part  of  the  Kaffir  dress,  the  inquisitive  reader  is  re- 
fferred  to  Le  Vaillant's  "  Trarelfi  in  Southern  Africa." 
t  See  Bose's  «  Four  Years  in  Southern  Africa,''  p.  185. 
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The  **  doctor*'  is  then  bribed  with  a  present  of  catde  to  obtain  fixe  deored 
showers ;  if  the  latter  come  not»  he  says  the  cattle  offered  through  him 
to  the  spirit  of  the  clouds  were  either  too  poor,  or  else  insufficient  in  number 
to  propitiate  his  favour  ;  a  further  donation  is  then  exacted,  but  should 
at  the  end  of  a  ^ven  period,  the  flood-gates  of  heaven  still  continue  closed, 
he  fixes  the  blame  on  some  unfortunate  wretch,  whom  he  accuses  of  magic, 
and  who  is  mercilessly  sacrificed  for  this  imputed  offence,  which  is  supposed 
to  consist  either  in  the  power  of  driving  awaj  rain — in  causing  sickness,— 
holding  nocturnal  intercourse  with  wolves,  and  sending  them  amongst 
cattle — exerting  an  influence  over  monkeys  and  baboons,  by  directiDg 
them  to  plunder  the  fields  and  gardens,  with  other  things  equally  puerile 
and  absurd. 

This  accusation  of  m^c  or  witchcraft,  however  frivolous  it  may 
appear,  is  amongst  the  Kaffirs  made  the  excuse  for  robbery  and  extor- 
tion, committed  under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  atrocity,  and  most 
refined  cruelty. 

If  a  Kaffir  chief  takes  a  fancy  to  the  wives  or  herds  of  one  of  his  depen- 
dents, he  consults  a  witch  doctor  on  the  subject ;  this  worthy  soon  finds 
out  some  real  or  imaginary  case  of  sickness  in  the  tribe — he  next  conceals 
in  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  or  under  a  stone  in  some  remote  spot,  small  pieces 
of  hide — a  handful  of  hair — a  few  bones,  or  other  similar  objects.  Having 
taken  these  preliminary  measures  he  goes  to  his  employer,  the  aforesaid 
chief,  and  officially  reports  that  such  or  such  a  case  of  sickness  attribu- 
table to  witchcraft  has  come  to  his  knowledge,  whereupon  the  "  Father 
of  the  tribe,"  with  a  laudable  anxiety  to  repress  so  abominable  a  crime, 
congregates  all  his  children  at  a  g^ven  place.  The  doctor  (in  some  cases 
an  old  woman)  attends  the  gathering,  gravely  inspects  the  assembled 
multitude,  and  invariably  points  out  as  the  culprit,  the  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual, whose  fat  oxen  or  beauteous  wives  have  excited  the  cupidity  or  lust 
of  the  great  man. 

The  accused  is  instantly  seized,  and  derired  to  declare  how  he  has  caused 
the  sickness  alluded  to  ?  He  in  vain  protests  his  innocence  of  the  charge, 
and  ignorance  of  every  thing  relating  to  it ;  but  the  doctor  is  inexorable^ 
and  persists  in  the  accusation  ;  the  victim  is  thrown  on  the  ground,  his 
arms  and  legs  are  extended,  and  securely  fastened  to  pickets  driven 
into  the  earth.  The  poor  wretch's  miseries  now  commence,  and  are 
usually  borne  with  the  most  unflinching  endurance :  long  needles  used  in 
sewing  their  karosses  are  thrust  by  dozens  into  his  flesh — ^yet  he  still  per- 
severes in  aveiring  his  innocence.  Honey  is  next  brought,  with  which  his 
face  and  body  are  smeared,  and  a  nest  of  the  large  black  ant  is  broken 
up  and  thrown  upon  him.  The  venomous  sting  of  one  of  these  insects 
is  of  itself  excruciating,  but  when  myriads  are  at  the  same  time  infficted, 
their  effect  can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 

The  only  virtue  of  the  Kaffir  is  a  stem  stoical  fortitude,  and  that  pride 
in  being  capable  of  unshrinkingly  bearing  pain,  which  sustains  the  Che- 
roquee  Indian  at  the  stake.  The  sufferer  still  stoutly  resists  every  ex- 
hortation to  admit  his  guilt,  and  mild  expedients  having  thus  failed, 
recourse  is  had  to  more  rigorous  measures. 

A  fire  is  therefore  kindled  at  his  feet — and  lest  by  the  time  they  are 
reduced  to  seared,  smoking,  and  shapeless  stumps,  he  should  continue  obdu- 
rate— ^large  stones  are  heated  in  readiness  forthepeq»etration  of  further 
horrors.  The  poor  maimed  and  tortured  wretch,  though  still  disallowing 
the  charge,  so  far  quails  beneath  his  protracted  sufferings,  which  have  now 
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lasted  for  hours,  that  he  entreats  for  the  ^  coup  de  grace/'  but  no  I  the  ends 
of  justice  must  he  fulfilled ;  hj  means  of  forked  sticks,  the  stones  now  cal- 
cined bjr  heat,  are  taken  from  the  fire  and  studiously  applied  to  the  most 
sensitive  parts  of  his  body;  but  the  very  stones,  as  it  were  in  pity,  glide  off 
the  writhing  flesh,  slipping  under  the  unctuous  animal  matter  drawn  by 
their  buming  influence  from  the  quirering  mass  ;  they  are,  however, 
instantly  replaced,  and  kept  by  these  infernal  fiends  against  the  now 
crackling,  shrivelled,  and  smokmg  carcase ;  exhausted  nature  is  at  her  last 
gasp-— life  holds  on  by  a  thread,  but  that  thread  is  not  allowed  to  snap 
untd  the  '*  Witch  Doctor**  obtains  the  required  avowal  from  the  expir- 
ing sufferer.  This  being  at  last  eflected,  he  is  then  asked  if  the  proo6  of 
his  g^t  are  not  buried  in  a  certain  spot  ?  ^'  They  are,"  is  the  reply. 
The  desired  object  is  thus  obtained  ;  the  convicted  culprit  either  dies 
from  the  effects  of  the  torture  he  has  undergone,  is  put  out  of  pain  by 
strangulation,  —  or  brained  as  he  lies,  by  a  blow  of  the  ^^  Knob 
Kerrie.*'* 

The  assembled  multitude  follow  the  '*  sage"  to  a  place  already  pre* 
viously  decided  upon  by  him, — the  pretended  magic  spells,  here  concealed, 
are  now  exposed  to  view,  the  doctor  is  extolled  tot  wisdom,  the  chief  for 
his  justice, — and  they  both  share  the  spoils  of  the  murdered  man ! 

Such  scenes  as  these,  are  not  mere  matters  of  tradition — events  of 
bygone  times ;  they  are  every  day  occurrences  with  this  "  pastoral*' 
people,  in  this  most  enlightened  and  '^  philanthropic*'  a^  ;-M)ccurrence8 
which,  moreover,  constantly  happen  close  to  the  colonial  border.  As  an 
instance  in  point,  a  disgraceful  transaction,  such  as  the  one  above  de- 
scribed, took  place  on  occasion  of  the  illness  of  Kona,  the  son  of  Macomo  $ 
and  that  "good  and  inteUigent  chief"  tried  hard  to  award  a  like  fate  to 
the  ^g^reat  wife,*'  or  rather  widow  of  Gaika,  his  step-mother  Sutu,  who 
had  a  most  narrow  escape  of  being  burnt  to  death  as  a  witch !  The 
mother  of  the  only  Kaffir  convert  to  Christianity,  the  chief  Kama,  bore 
tliroagh  life  the  marks  of  such  an  ordeal ;  and  all  classes,  without  regard 
to  age  or  sex,  appear  liable  to  similar  cruelties,  sometimes  inflicted  through 
interested  motives,  or  a  spirit  of  revenge,  but  ofl;en  the  result  of  mere 
whim  and  caprice. 

Cruel  to  such  a  degree  towards  each  other,  it  is  not  matter  of  surprise 
if  the  Kaffirs  should  carry  vengeance  and  barbarity  against  their  enemies 
to  the  greatest  lengths. 

**  Death  and  destruction"  are  ever  during  their  bloody  wars,  the  watch- 
words amongst  all  the  Bechuana  race,  comprising  Kaffirs,  Fetcani, 
Mantatees,  Zoolahs,  and  other  tribes  of  this  savage  people. 

These  assertions  have  been  fully  verified,  and  that  very  recently,  by 
the  desolatmg  irruptions  of  Dingan,  of  Chaka,  of  Moselekatse,  Mati- 
wana,  and  many  other  swarthy  Attilas,  whose  footsteps  were  ever 
marked  by  universal  slaughter  and  the  most  sweeping  devastation — 
sparing  neither  man,  woman,  or  child  in  their  annihdating  course,  and 
converting  populous  and  fertile  tracts  into  vast  deserts,  now  solely 
covered  with  ashes  and  bleaching  bones,  f 

"  The  misery  already  inflicted  by  the  wars  of  Chaka  (the  Zoolah 
chief)  upon  the  Kaffir  and  Bechuana  tribes  is  incalculable,  and  is  &r 
from  being  confined  to  the  massacre  and  destruction  directly  occasioned 

*  A  kind  of  club  used  by  the  Kaffirs  in  the  destruction  of  game,  or  in  war,  to  pUt 
an  end  to  a  wounded  or  vanquished  foe. 
t  See  Harris's  *«  Travels  in  Southern  Africa,"  pp.  236, 809. 
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by  his  amiB.  Bj  plundering  and  driving  off  the  adjoining  naiaons,  hi 
baa  forced  them  to  become  plnnderen  in  their  turn,  and  to  cany  terra 
and  deyastatioQ  through  the  remotest  quarters  of  Southern  Africa.  In 
abort,  the  people  dispossessed  by  Chaka,  became  the  marauding  and  can* 
nibal  Mantatees.*** 

Though  starvation  may  have  perhi^  in  this  instance,  driven  the  Maa* 
tatees  to  devour  their  enemies,  the  ELaffir  tribes  with  whom  we  have  lately 
been  at  war  never  had  a  similar  excuse ; — and  yet,  prompted  by  an 
innate  ferocity^  combined  with  certain  superstitious  notions,  which  leal 
diem  to  suppose  that  by  ealang  the  vital  parts  of  a  fiedlen  fbe^  his  strength 
and  power  are  thereby  inherited — they  not  only  during  the  late  hostilitiel 
made  a  practice  of  torturing  such  of  our  people  as  fell  into  their  handa^f 
but  it  is  positively  averred  that  when  an  officer  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
captured — after  enduring  a  cruel  and  lingering  death,  and  subsequent 
horrible  mutilations  being  committed  on  his  corpse, — ^the  heart  and  Hver 
were  in  some  instances,  next  torn  out,  and  made  the  materials  of  a 
diabolical  fisast,  by  these  fiends  in  human  shape ! 

And  yet  by  some  writers  it  has  been  gravdy  asserted  that  the  Kaffin 
*'  are  not  a  cruel  and  vindictive  people  Tj  However,  Sir  Harry  Smith— 
whose  long  experience  in  Kaffirland  entitles  his  opinion  to  some  w^ght 
on  this  subject,  says  that  self'iniereit  and  fear  are  the  only  motives 
which  influence  their  conduct — '^possesring  the  character  natural  to 
uncivilised  man-— easily  pleased — ^r^idily  offended — cunning— >avaririoQ8 
—treacherous — and  vindicHve — to  which  the  Kaffir  adda  a  peculiar 
restlessness  of  disposition,  thirsting  for  news,  and  ever  seeking  a  gnevanoe^ 
as  he  meditates  mischief."  It  is,  nevertheless,  in  fovour  of  sudi  an 
amiable  set  of  beings,  that  forbearance  and  conciliatory  measures  hare 
been  so  long  preached,  and  '^  philanthropy"  so  strenuously  recommended! 
—though  it  be  true  that  these  Utopian  precepts  have  been,  generally 
speaking,  inculcated  by  disiniereetea  advocates,  whose  persons  and  pro- 
pcsrty  were  perfectiy  secure  from  the  attempts  of  so  ^^pastoral  and  pri- 
mitive a  people !'' 

This  very  mistaken  sentiment  of  humanity,  carried  to  a  most  ridiculous 
excess,  and  by  which  the  colony  has  always  hitherto  so  greatly  suffered, 
prevented  us  at  the  outbreak  of  the  last  war  from  avaimig  ourselves  of 
the  proffered  sendees  of  Mosesh,  the  Basuto  warrior ;  of  Faka,  the  head 
of  tne  Amapondas,  and  of  Umtirara,  the  Tamboolde  chief;  who,  with 
thdr  numerous  tribes,  would  willingly  have  thrown  themselves  on  the 
flank  and  rear  of  our  enemies,  gladly  taken  advantacpe  of  such  an  op|K)r- 
tunity  of  ''  eating  them  up"  (the  expressive  and  characteristic  Amean 
term  for  waging  war),  and  only  awaited  firom  us  the  signal  for  so  doing  ;§ 
but  our  consent  was  then — as  on  former  similar  occasions—  withheld, 
from  a  delicate  apprehension  of  our  bloodthirsty  and  inveterate  foes  being 
too  roughly  handled  by  their  fellow-barbarians ! 

Though  it  was  the  adrice  of  Colonel  Hare,  the  veteran  and  expe- 
rienced governor  of  the  Eastern  Province,  that  we  should  avail  ourselves 

•  Thompson's  "  Travels  in  Southern  Africa,"  toL  i.  p.  360. 

t  See  Mrs,  Ward's  "  Fire  Years  in  Kaffirland,**  vol.  L  chap.  vii. 

X  See,  amongst  many  other  instances  of  such  assertions,  that  at  page  74  of 
Bose's  "  Four  Years  in  Southern  Africa."  Sir  Harry  Smith's  opinion  of  Kaffir 
character  will  he  found  in  the  address,  made  hy  him  at  Cape  Town  on  the  20th 
of  Oct.,  1837,  after  throwing  up  theappomtment  he  held  on  the  Eastern  firantier.— 
Vide  **  Case  of  the  Colonists,"  p.  2 1,  hy  the  Editor  of  the  "  Graham's  Town  JoumaL* 

$  See  in  «  Blue  Book,"  for  1847,  at  page  181,  Despatch,  No.  18. 
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of  the  offer  of  tbe  friendly  tribes  above  adverted  to,  in  order  to  cripple 
the  enemy,  his  counsel  was  disregarded ;  and  why  ?  We  would  answer : 
from  the  same  mistaken  deference  to  that  morbid  spirit  of  would-be 
philanthropy,  emanating  from  Exeter  Hall,  which  has  so  long  pervaded 
the  public  feeling  in  England,  which  has  directed  our  naval  operations 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea — swayed  our  proceedings  in  Sonthem  Africa,-^ 
and  ever  caused  us  to  set  at  nought  uie  lives  of  our  feUow^Ksountiymen, 
as  compared  with  those  of  a  set  of,  generally  speaking,  worthless  and 
tmgrat^ul  savages  I 

1  have  shown  how  we  have  been  repaid  bv  the  KaflSm  for  such  mis- 
placed lenity  and  forbearance, — a  system  of  forbearance  which,  whilst 
holding  out  the  strongest  encouragement  to  their  lawless  depredations, 
has  so  continuously  placed  at  their  mercjf  the  lives  and  property  of 
British  subjects ;  for  even  when  nommalfy  at  peace^  they  onoeasingly 
Jilunder  the  colony,  unhesitatingly  murder  if  opposed  in  their  robberies ; 
and  the  reader  has  just  had  an  unexaggerated  statement  of  their  conduct 
towards  us  when  at  open  war. 

I  can  only  advert  **  en  passant/' — as  characteristic  of  their  habits,—* 
to  the  inhuman  practice  prevalent  amongst  the  Kaffirs,  of  exposing  their 
sick  and  aged  relatives  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  Whenever  a 
Kaffir  is  considered  as  beyond  hopes  of  recovery,  he  is  carried  into  the 
bosh,  where  a  living  sepulchre  (the  wolf  or  the  jackal)  invariably  awaits 
the  imfortunate  wretch ;  for  none  but  tbe  chiefs  have  the  privil^^e  of  being 
intmed,  and  the  cattle  kraal  (considered  a  sacred  spot)  is  their  last 
lesting-place. 

Though  the  limited  space  of  a  magazine  wiU  not  admit  of  fiirther 
illustration  of  Kaffir  character  and  customs,  I  could  say  much  more  on 
the  same  subject,  tending  further  to  elucidate  the  real  disposition  of  these 
barbarians,  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

It  has  been  jusUy  remarked,  that,  accordioj?  to  Kaffir  interpretation, 
**  forbearance  is  weakness,  indecision  a  want  of  courage,  and  liberality  a 
want  of  understanding ;"  our  own  vacillating  measures,  repeatedly  childish 
conduct,  and  misplaced  generosity  towards  these  robber  tribes  during  the 
last  half  century,  have  fnUy  confirmed  their  belief  in  the  truth  of  these 
maxims;  and  their  deportment  towards  us  has  been  regulated  ac- 
cordingly. 

It  is  however  to  be  hoped  that  the  reign  of  ^' humbug^  is^in  this 
qnarter— at  last  come  to  a  dose,  that  a  deaf  ear  will  now  for  ever  be 
tamed  to  the  rarings  of  deluded  or  deluding  philanthropiBts,  of  interested 
intriguers,  and  other  myrmidons  of  Exeter  Hail  ;*  that  mer  all  our  dear- 
hou^t  experience,  the  Kaffirs  will  now,  under  the  vigorous  administra- 
tion of  Sir  Harry  Smith,  be  dealt  with  according  to  thw  deserts ;  and 
should  they  give  any  further  trouble  or  molestation  to  the  colony,  that 
they  will — as  a  just  punishment  for  past,  and  a  security  agunst  future 
offences  —  be  driven  "en  masse*'  beyond  the  Kye, — the  boundary 
originally  fixed,  in  1835,  l^  Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban,  and  the  only  de- 
fisnsible  barrier  against  these  truly  "  irreclaimable  savages." 

*  The  reader  most  ere  this,  be  heartily  sick  of  the  many  allusions  made 
in  these  pages,  to  the  above-mentioned  classes  ;  bat  their  meddling  influence  has 
been  so  constantly  and  perseveringlj  exercised  at  tbe  expense  of  the  weUare  of 
the  colony,  and  so  intimately  connected  with  all  its  transactions,  as  to  render  a 
frequent  mention  of  them,  unavoidable  in  any  subject  having  at  all  reference  to  tbe 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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AN  ATTEMPT  TO  SHOW  THAT  FISH  ARE  THE  REAL  LORDS 
OF  CREATION. 

While  Man  exclaims—*'  see  all  things  for  my  use,*' 
*'  See  Man  for  mine  I"— replies  a  pampered  Goose. 

Make  an  apology  to  my  fellow  creatures  for  refbsinfl^  to  acknowledge 
the  title  they  have  arrogated !  Not  I.  Who  would  think  of  excuaiDg 
himself  to  O'Brien  for  not  saluting  him  as  "  Smith  the  First,  King  of 
Munster  T  I  have  a  proper  respect  for  the  featherless  biped  termed  Man» 
but — ''an*t  like  your  lordly  lord  protectorship,'*  I  do  not  recognise 
pseudo  dignities  and  misnomers.  Come  into  court;  show  me  your 
patent  of  nobility ;  prove  to  me  that  you  have  been  an  honour  to  your 
assumed  title,  instead  of  making  your  title  your  honour ;  give  me  evi- 
dence that  as  virtue  alone  is  true  nobility*  your  soul  is  your  herald's  oflSoe» 
and  your  deeds  your  escutcheon;  let  me  be  convinced  that  your  greatness  is 
neither  conferred  nor  usurped,  but  innate.  Hosea  makes  the  D&ty  say 
of  the  Jews,  ''  they  have  reigned  but  not  by  me ;"  they  had  invested 
themselves  with  a  sham  seignory  ;  and  even  thus  hath  man  with  his  own 
hand  put  a  crown  upon  his  own  head,  and  strutting  lus  little  hour  upon 
the  stage,  hath  exclaimed  in  the  madness  of  his  vanity,  "  Bow  down  to 
me  all  creatures  of  the  earth,  for  I  am  lord  of  the  creation  1"  I  look  for 
the  emblazonments  that  attest  his  mental  lordliness,  and  I  behold  nothing 
but  vice,  folly,  and  littleness.  I  seek  proo&  of  his  personal  superiority^ 
and  in  his  natural  state  I  see  a  naked  savage  flying  in  terror  before  a 
beast  of  prey ;  as  a  civilised  being  I  mark  him  driven  from  the  throne  of 
his  philosophy  by  the  attacks  of  musquitoes,  and  running  panic-stricken 
away  from  a  viper,  a  scorpion,  or  a  swarm  of  irritated  wasps ! 

O  braggart!  thou  hadst  been  discreeter, 

Hanging  thy  monarch's  hat  so  high. 
If  thou  had'st  dubVd  thy  star  a  meteor. 

That  did  but  blaze,  and  rove,  and  die. 

By  what  scale  do  we  measure  the  greatness  of  human  potentates  ? 
By  antiquity  of  possesion  and  extent  of  empire,  natural  and  admitted 
grounds  upon  wnich  it  may  be  ^own  without  difficulty  that  fish,  and 
not  men,  are  the  real  lords  of  creation.  The  Mosaic  account  assures 
us  that  in  the  origin  of  all  things,  the  Divine  Spirit  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters,  dividing  those  which  were  above,  from  those  which 
were  under  the  firmament ;  the  whole  universe  being  then  aqueous,  and 
the  first  order  for  the  production  of  animated  creatures  being  issued  in 
the  6at — *^  Let  the  water  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature 
that  hath  life."  Universality  of  empire,  and  priority  of  formation  are 
thus  incontestably  established,  fiilly  authorising  the  finny  tribe,  as  the 
first  bom  of  the  first  world,  to  claim  in  rightful  sovereignty  that  do- 
minion and  title  so  unwarrantably  assumed  by  the  featherless  biped;  which 
latter  should  recollect,  moreover,  that  '^  great  whales"  are  speci- 
fically mentioned  in  Scripture  before  we  find  the  smallest  allusion  to 
man. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  divine  favour  vouchsafed  to  the  tenants 
of  the  deep.     By  wnat  a  signal  and  special  mercy  were  they  exempted 
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firom  all  the  extenninating  penalties  of  the  deluge !  We  may  fairly 
presume  that  they  had  given  no  cause  of  offence  to  we  Deity,  since  it  does 
not  appear  that  eyen  a  sinele  fish  was  destroyed,  at  a  time  when  man- 
land  had  become  so  wicked  that  the  whole  race  was  swept  away  by  a 
terrible  judgment,  except  the  eight  persons  preserved  in  the  ark. 
Contrast,  too,  their  immimity  from  this  deslmction,  and  the  manifest 
indulgence  shown  to  them  in  the  enlargement  of  their  native  domain, 
and  the  infinite  increase  of  their  sustenance  from  the  drowned  population, 
with  the  doom  of  the  animals,  who  must  have  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  heaven,  since  only  a  single  pair  of  each  kind  was  saved  from  perdition. 
How  the  carnivorous  beasts,  whose  structure  prevents  their  living  on  any 
other  food  than  flesh,  were  supported  in  the  ark,  is  a  question  very  dim* 
cult  of  solution,  since  thev  could  not  dine  upon  any  of  their  quadruped 
shipmates  witiiout  destroymg  a  genus  for  ever.  It  may  be  urged  that 
the  finny  tribes  were  only  spared  in  the  c^neral  calamity  because  the 
waters  were  their  natural  element;  but  this  is  special  pleading,  for 
had  they  merited  the  fate  of  men  and  animals,  omnipotence  would 
presently  have  devised  the  means  for  involving  them  in  a  similar  punish- 
ment. 

No,  let  us  be  just,  and  assign  their  exemption  from  judgment  to  thdr 
freedom  from  offence.  Tell  me,  ye  rash  impugners  of  my  theory  (if 
any  such  there  be),  who  were  the  real  lords  of  the  creation  when  the 
whole  human  race»  with  the  exception  of  a  terrified  octave  in  the  ark, 
were  cumbering  the  ocean  grave-yard  with  their  corpses  ?  Then  did 
the  fishes  hold  an  imperial  triumph  in  the  waters,  rampant  with  the 
joy  of  a  (ull'fed  jubilee  ;  then  did  the  leviathan  rush  exultmgly  through 
the  stately  halls  of  submerged  palaces  ;  while  the  whale,  in  his  intoxicate 
career,  o'erthrew  the  altars  and  shattered  the  domes  of  temples,  until 
they  fell  in  ruins  upon  whole  congregations  of  smothered  worshippers. 
Then  did  the  circular  ammonite  settie,  in  mockexy  of  a  crown,  upon  the 
head  of  drowned  kings  ;  and  sea-serpents  necklaced  the  &ir  throats  of 
princesses ;  and  worms  made  rings  upon  the  fingers  of  beauty.  Then 
did  the  finny  lords  of  the  creation  banquet  and  gorge  upon  the  biped 
usurpers  of  their  title,  as  myriads  of  men,  women,  and  children,  the 
mighty  and  the  mean,  the  neg^  and  the  white,  the  copper-coloured  and 
the  brown,  lay  stiff  and  stark  beneath  them,  in  their  variegated  masses, 
tesselating  the  shoreless  floor  of  the  shuddering  ocean. 

Survey  the  world  even  in  the  present  day,  and  you  will  see  that  tiie  em- 
pire of  the  fishes,  much  more  extensive  tiian  the  solid  territory  of  man, 
stretches  over  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  globe.  And  even  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  terra-firma^  over  which  man  presumes  to  claim  dominion, 
to  whom  is  he  indebted  but  to  a  fish,  to  the  coral  insect,  compared  to 
whose  gigantic  structures  the  proudest  human  works  sink  into  utter 
insignificance.  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  the  south-west  of  Malabar,  there 
is  a  chain  of  coral  reefs  and  islets  480  geographical  miles  in  length ; 
on  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland  an  unbroken  reef  360  miles  long ; 
between  that  and  New  Guinea  a  coral  formation  which  extends  upwards 
of  700  miles,  besides  various  others  in  different  parts,  many  of  which  are 
built  up  perpendicularly  from  almost  unfathomable  depths.  What  are 
the  boasted  temples  of  St.  Peter*s  and  St.  Paul's,  what  is  the  stunendous 
Breakwater  of  rlymouth,  compared  to  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  tnese  di- 
minutive architects  ?     Well  may  the  poet  exclaim,—* 
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Gompand  with  tidi  amasing  ediflcse^ 

Bailed  by  tha  weakaat  GraatneB  in  OTiateiirw^ 

What  axe  the  works  of  intelkctiial  man. 

His  temples,  paboes,  and  sepnlchiea  ? 

Dost  in  the  balance,  oloma  in  tbe  seale^ 

Compared  with  these  aduerements  in  thedeep^ 

Were  all  the  nunmmentaof  the  olden  time, 

Egypt's  gray  piles  of  hieroglyphic  grandenr. 

That  hare  snrriyed  the  langdage  which  they  speak; 

Her  pyramida  would  be  mere  pinnacles, 

Her  i^antstatQBB  wroofi^  ftom  lodta  of  gmite^ 

But  pony  ornaments  £ar  such  a  pile 

As  this  stupendous  mound  of  catacombs, 

Filled  with  dry  mummies  of  the  builder  wonna.* 

Not  leas  beautiful  in  appearance  than  wonderful  in  their  works,  these 
-varieolouxed  and  enameUed  masonsy  when  moYing  in  thdr  nadve  element 
present  the  appearance  of  a  marine  flower-bed,  surpassing  in  ita  gorgeous 
colouring  the  most  celebrated  parterres  of  the  East.  Ehrenber^,  the 
distinguished  German  naturalist,  was  so  struck  with  the  magnificent 
spectacle  they  afforded  in  the  Red  Sea,  that  he  exdaimed  with  enthu- 
siasm, '*  Where  is  the  Paradise  of  flowers  that  can  rival  in  variety  and 
beauty  these  living  wonders  of  the  ocean  ?" 

By  the  pulverisation  of  their  surface,  a  acSL  is  eventually  formed  upon 
these  coral  reds ;  plants,  and  seeds,  and  trees,  are  floated  to  it,  bringing 
with  them  small  animals  and  insects ;  shrubs  and  groves  spring  up,  in 
which  storm-driven  birds  find  refuge  ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  man  takes 
possession  of  the  newly-created  country.  Methinks  I  can  hear,  with  the 
ears  of  my  imagination,  the  chorus  of  the  coral  tribes  as  they  welcome 
tlie  first  human  settler  on  thor  territory—'^  Build  thvself  a  house,  poor 
biped  I  on  the  foundations  which  we  have  reared  up  for  thee,  even  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  dig  and  cultivate  the  land  of  which  we  are 
the  makers  and  the  lords ;  thou  shalt  be  unto  us  as  a  vassal  and  a  serf; 
thou  shalt  pay  us  rent  by  restoring  to  us  at  thy  death  the  body  which  we 
shall  have  been  the  means  of  sustaining  during  thy  life;  and,  until  the 
restoration  of  thy  dust  to  dust,  forget  not,  O  human  worm !  that  ihon 
hast  been  indebted  for  thy  habitation,  thy  home,  and  thy  maintenance,  to 
a  worm  of  the  seaf' 

If  the  lordly  supremacy  which  I  am  claiming  for  the  fishes  can  derive 
support  from  the  important  benefits  they  have  conferred  on  mankind,  I 
shall  find  little  difficulty  in  establishing  their  title ;  premiong,  that  in  the 
establishment  of  this  point,  I  shall  occasionally  attribute  effects  to  some- 
what remote  causes.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  greatest  blessing  ever 
vouchsafed  to  the  wbrid  was  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  with  all 
its  beautiful  morality,  all  its  exallang,  loving,  and  civilising  influences. 
And  who  were  the  main  instruments  in  the  diSbsion  of  tins  glorious  dis- 
pensation ? — With  the  single  exception  of  Matthew,  a  publican,  all  the 
rest  of  the  twelve  Apostles  sent  fbrih  to  preach  the  new  Gospel,  are  un- 
derstood to  have  been  Galilean  fishermen.  Now,  as  these  parties  could 
not  have  exercised  their  calling,  and  would  not  have  been  round  on  the 
Galilean  shores  unless  fish  had  existed,  may  we  not  urge,  without  irre- 
verence, that  the  finny  tribes,  of  whom  I  am  the  unworthy  advocate, 
were  unconsciously  instrumental  in  deHveiing  the  world  firom  Piganism, 
and  in  supplying  missionaries  foff  the  propagation  of  an  infinitely  purer 
and  more  beneficent  faith  ? 

*  James  Montgomeiy'a  **MkmiJataA!^ 
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Not  to  press  tluff  plea,  which,  indeed,  is  of  a  oatoze  too  SQleom  to  be 
lightly  handled,  1  proceed  to  show*  that  in  niuneroua  other  ifiatamc% 
scazoelj  less  important,  and  more  immediately  demonstBable,  my  clients 
haTe  been  the  greatest  bene£ustors  to  the  world,  and  as  such,  are  justified 
in  ^aiming  titular  sovereignty.  What  saved  anident  Nineveh,  the  most 
populous  city  in  the  world,  from  the  threatened  judgment  of  the  Lor^ 
out  the  interoeaobn  of  Jonah ;  and  who  enabled  him  to  perform  this 
mercifiil  mission  by  preserving  him  from  the  waters  of  the  sea — a  whale ! 
Not  only  fi>r  their  spiritual  welfare  have  men  been  indebted  to  the 
tenants  of  the  deep,  but  from  the  same  source  has  been  derived  much  of 
their  intellectual  improvement.  What,  from  the  b^^inning  of  the  worid 
to  the  present  time,  has  en^wered  sages  and  phUosc^hers,  legislators 
and  pnests,  historians  and  bard%  to  reform,  exalt,  instruct,  and  delight 
their  fellow-creatures,  but  studies  by  the  midnight  lamp?  And  who  sup- 
plied the  oleaginous  light  that  evoked  all  this  mental  lUuminatiQn  ? 
Again  must  I  record — a  whale ! — When  the  chandeliers  of  a  crowded 
court  saloon  scatter  around  them  a  spermaceti  radiance,  whence  proceeds 
the  effulgence  that  adds  a  more  becoming  brightness  to  the  olaze  of 
beauty  ?  Again  must  I  repeat — a  whale !  From  whom  have  the  loveiy 
ones  of  earth  borrowed  the  plastic  bones  which,  like  the  mysterious 
cestus  of  Venus,  impart  a  new  grace  and  elegance  to  the  figure  ?  Wea- 
risome as  may  be  the  repetition,  I  must  once  more  write  it  down — a 
whale !  O,  ye  fair  wearers  of  the  Tyrian  purple,  of  coral  necklaces,  and 
pearl  bracelets,  and  tortoise-shell  combs,  and  amber  brooches,  beware 
how  ye  oppose  yourselves  to  my  theory,  for  your  rich  dye  and  all  your 
glittering  ornaments  have  been  supplied  by  fish. 

If  we  consider  the  finny  tribes  in  their  political  bearing,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  over-rate  their  influence,  and  difi&cult  to  ^ny  their  claims^ 
more  especially  at  the  present  moment,  when  Europe  and  the  world  look 
up  to  tms  favoured  country  as  their  decus  et  tuiamen*  That  proud  and 
commanding  position  England  owes  to  her  unconquerable  navy ;  that 
navy  is  principally  manned  by  our  brave  fishermen;  those  fishermen 
would  never  have  possessed  so  much  courage  and  nautical  skill,  had  they 
not  been  accustomed  "  to  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  do  business  in 
great  waters,''  in  the  pursuit  of  fish.  The  scaly  shosls  that  swim  around 
our  coasts  are  tiie  germ  of  the  gallant  crews  who  have  given  us  the  mas« 
terdom  of  every  sea.  O  Saint  George !  our  far  from  immaculate  patron  1 
the  nation  needs  not  thy  dragon-piercing  lance. — Herrings,  and  macka- 
lel,  and  whiting,  are  our  real  champions,  and  while  these  people  tiie 
waves,  Britannia  shall  rule  them  I 

In  final  support  of  tiie  political  influence  exercised  upon  our  greatest 
men  by  our  sxnallest  fish,  let  me  record  the  notorious  fact,  that  England's 
ministers  cannot  close  the  Parliamentary  sessions,  nor  decide  upon  the 
royal  speech,  until  they  have  sate  in  consultation  vrith  a  Council  of  White 
Bait,  at  a  Greenwich  or  Blackwall  dinner. 

Notwithstanding  the  titular  usurpation  of  which  my  clients  have  been 
the  victims,  signal  and  uniform  has  been  their  conrideration  for  the  wants 
and  welfare  of  mankind.  Frmn  Ash  Wednesday  to  Easter,  the  period 
of  the  quadrigesimal  Fast,  when  religion  prescribes  an  icthyophagous 
fobd  to  the  Bomanist  dwellers  on  tiie  Mediterranean  shores,  immense 
shoals  of  anchovies  invariably  pass  up  the  Straits,  vrith  the  manifest  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  sudden  and  enoonnous  demand  for  tins  ^leeies  of 
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(bod.  For  the  encouragement  of  our  fisheries,  and  consequently,  as  I 
hare  shown,  for  the  aggrandisement  of  Great  Britain,  such  immense 
pilchards  periodically  visit  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  that  on  the  5th  of 
October,  1767,  as  recorded  by  Dr.  Borlase,  245,000,000  were  caught  st 
one  time.  Herrings,  sturgeon,  tunny,  and  cod-fish  vie  with  each  other 
in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  human  myriads,  many  of  whom  micht 
starve  but  for  the  stores  of  this  bountiful  and  boundless  commissanat. 
Whether  these  migrations,  like  the  tides,  are  influenced  by  the  light  of 
heaven,  or  by  the  varying  temperature  of  the  seas,  remains  among  the 
mysteries  of  nature :  we  only  know  that  they  recur  with  unfailing  pre- 
cision,— a  fact  sufficient  to  show  that  the  tenants  of  the  deep,  dumb 
though  they  be,  have  some  means  of  communicating  their  wishes  to  each 
other,  and  exercise  that  faculty  with  an  intelligence  and  benevolence  that 
ought  to  secure  to  them  at  once  the  distinction  for  which  I  am  contend- 
ing.    ^ 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  for  an  instant  that  they  tender  fealty  and  ho- 
mage, or  make  any  admission  of  inferiority  in  ottering  up  those  count- 
less shoals  to  man's  omnivorous  maw.  It  is  a  muttud  accommodation. 
The  biped  devourers  are  preserved  from  famine,  while  the  finny  tribes 
get  rid  of  a  surplus  population,  which  would  otherwise  become  as  trouble- 
some to  themselves  and  to  their  neighbours  as  that  of  Ireland.  Among 
the  many  marks  of  peculiar  fiivour  bestowed  upon  my  dients,  is  their 
astonishing  fecundity.  According  to  Lewenhoeck,  a  single  roe  of  a 
cod  contains  above  9,000,000  of  eggs  ;  a  flounder  produces  1,000,000 ; 
a  mackarel  above  500,000 ;  a  herring  of  a  moderate  size  more  than 
10,000.  How  simple,  how  eflective  a  scheme  have  they  devised  for 
thinning  their  over-peopled  ranks,  while  our  own  various  plans  for  meet- 
ing a  similar  difficulty,  either  by  colonisation,  by  culture  of  waste 
lands,  or  by  poor-laws,  have  been  discussed  for  years  without  bringing 
us  a  step  nearer  to  a  satisfactonr  solution.  Truly  the  nominal  might 
here  take  a  lesson  from  the  rightnil  lord  of  the  creation ! 

Prolificness  is  not  the  only  quality  in  which  fish  are  superior  to  other 
animated  beings.  The  sense  of  smell  which  guides  them  to  their  food  is 
singularly  acute,  and  when  hungry,  they  will  swim  slowly  against  the 
current  of  the  water,  in  order  that  the  odoriferous  particles  floating  in 
that  medium  may  be  more  forcibly  applied  to  their  olfactoxy  nerves.  In 
rapidity  of  motion  they  are  quite  unrivalled.  Large  ones  will  overtake 
a  ship  in  full  sail,  play  round  it  without  effort,  outstrip  it  at  pleasure. 
The  ffight  of  an  arrow  is  not  more  rapid  than  the  dart  of  a  tunny,  a 
gilt-head,  or  a  salmon,  which  latter  has  been^  calculated  to  rush  through 
86,400  feet  of  water  in  an  hour. 

In  point  of  duration  their  superiority  is  not  less  conspicuous,  our  paltry 
threescore  years  and  ten  cutting  but  a  sorry  figure  by  the  side  of  fishy 
longevity.  Buffi)n  mentions  a  carp  above  a  nundred  and  fifty  years  old : 
others  are  known  to  have  exceeded  two  hundred  ;  and  a  Grreek  inscrip- 
tion on  a  ring  inserted  into  the  ^lls  of  a  large  pike  caught  at  Kayser- 
lautem  in  1497,  shows  that  it  had  been  put  into  the  pond  267  years 
before  it  was  taken.  But  these  fade  into  insignificance  before  the  whale, 
to  which  an  eminent  living  anatomist,  from  examination  of  a  skeleton 
exhibited  in  London,  assigns  a  probable  duration  of  a  thousand  years ! 
Man,  man  I  creation's  pseudo  lord,  lude  your  diminished  head. 

Hitherto  I  have  confined  my  claims  to  the  piscatoiy  classes,  known  to 
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us  by  their  rising  occasionally  to  the  surface,  or  by  coming  within  the 
shallow  reach  of  our  nets  and  lines ;  but  who  shau  assure  me  that  the 
unfathomable  abyss  of  ocean,  an  aqua  irtcognita^  into  whose  mysteries 
man  has  never  even  attempted  to  penetrate,  is  not  tenanted  by  living 
monsters  analogous — at  least  in  their  gigantic  proportions— to  the  ex* 
tinct  mammoth^  mastodon,  and  megatherium  that  once  over-awed  the 
earth? 

In  those  unknown  waters,  *'  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound,'' 
may  lurk,  perchance,  the  stupendous  sea-serpent,  whose  occasional  appa* 
rition  in  our  shuddering  upper  waters  rests  on  the  unimpeachable  evidence 
of  many  an  American  skipper!  There,  too,  half  filling  some  ocean 
vastness,  mi^ht  possibly  be  foimd  the  mighty  Kraken,  whose  immeasur* 
able  amplitude  it  were  contumacious  to  doubt,  since  it  has  the  episcopal 
authority  of  Pontoppidan  :  and  from  those  depths,  haply,  may  emerge 
some  communicative  mermsdd,  not  only  to  confirm  the  fact  of  her  dis- 
puted existence,  but  to  reveal  to  us  from  what  submerged  Sheffield  she 
procures  the  lumd-glass  and  the  comb,  which  are  indispensable  to  her 
pnmer  equipment. 

Graceful  and  honourable  was  the  classic  tribute  to  the  sea  and  to  its 
tenants,  when  a  Deity  was  presumed  to  be  their  monarch ;  when  Nep- 
tune and  Amphitrite,  reclining  in  their  pearly  car,  were  surrounded  by 
shell-blowing  Tritons,  and  dolphin-riding  Nereids,  scarcely  less  beautiful 
tiian  the  froth-bom  Venus ;  and  the  waves,  the  snorting  and  foaming 
coursers  of  the  god,  arched  their  proud  necks  as  they  drew  the  triumph 
over  the  welcome-flashing  waters.  But  these  are  dreams  of  imagination, 
the  fond  invention  of  Heathen  mythologists — *'  a  breath  unmakes  them 
as  a  breath  hath  made."     Hey,  presto,  pass ! — they  are  gone. 

Let  us  descend  in  the  sate  diving-bell  of  fancy,  to  the  unseen  and 
untrodden  floor  of  the  deep  sea,  and  we  shall  find,  in  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  piscatory  empire,  a  habitation  worthy  of  its  occupants. 
Here  are  the  mingled  wrecks  of  time  and  chance,  and  of  a  bye-gone 
world,  which  have  lun  undisturbed  for  thousands  of  years,  and  on  which 
no  human  eye  hath  ever  rested.  Here,  amid  growing  sea  plants,  and 
living  corals,  that  vie  with  each  other  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  hues, 
lepoee  the  ghastly  remains  of  submerged  fleets  and  armaments,  the 
sailor's  skeleton  lymg  beside  the  still  lo^ed,  but  innocuous  cannon  *,  the 
soldier's,  beside  the  rusty  swwd  which  he  once  wielded ;  the  skulla 
of  both  encircled,  perchance,  by  floated  weeds,  as  if  in  mockery  of  a 
laurel  wreath.  Here  lie,  in  glittering  heaps,  the  gold  and  silver  treasures 
**won  from  a  thousand  royal  argosies,"  the  hands  that  would  once  have 
risked  life  to  grasp  them,  now  gleaming  amid  the  doubloons  and  the 
dollars  in  bony  immobility.  Here  are  wrecked  merchant  ships  from  the 
Indian  Isles,  making  the  surrouncting  waters  aromatic  with  their  scattered 
spices  and  perfumes.  Here  are  the  skeletons  of  relations,  lovers,  friends, 
still  locked  in  the  death  embrace  of  their  sudden  immersion  ;  sad  proo&, 
alas!  of  man's  perishable  nature,  and  of  the  mouldering  processes  that 
make  death  unsightly ;  but  cheering  evidence,  also,  of  the  imperishable 
affections  that  render  life  delightful.  In  these  hidden  repositories  may 
still  exist  the  bones  of  Sappho,  the  tenth  Muse,  who  threw  herself  into  the 
whelming  waves  from  the  Leucadian  rock  ; — of  the  murdered  Orpheus, 
whose  corse  was  carried — ''  down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  snore ;" 
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'  Miltcm'fl  finend,  who  by  liifl  wateiy  death  obtained  immortally 
eiquinte  poem  of  Lycidas  ;^-of  the  royal,  tiie  noble,  the  beautifbl,  Ihe 
good,  llw  gi^%ed; — of  the  highest,  the  best,  die  proadest  specimens  of 
homan  nature. 

And  amid  all  this  dead  greatness  of  man,  the  most  inrignificant  fi?bg 
fish  may  ply  his  fins  at  leisure,  lookup  eontemptaonsly  down  upon  the 
wrecks  beneath,  and  Bsistidiously  declining  to  pasture  upon  any  less 
delicate  diet  Aan  a  beautiful  and  newly-drowned  sultana  from  the 
Bosphorus! 

Reader!  I  haye  {beaded  my  cause,  and  if  you  can  shake  off  ibe  pride, 
prejudice,  and  esprit  de  corps  of  the  featherless  biped,  I  have  little  doubt 
of  your  deciding  by  your  yerdict  that 

«  Fish"  abe  the  beai^  Lobbs  of  Cheatiok. 


THE  FIGHTING  FAIRFAXES.* 

EzPEEDENCE  has  long  shown  that  fair4iaired  men,  and  races  of  mem 
are  more  prone  to  contest  than  dark.  It  is  not  more  common  that  gray 
locks  are  ^^pursuivants  of  death,"  than  that  iron-coloured  hair  is  indi- 
cative  cS  the  propensity  to  fight.  The  red  Esau  was  a  daring  hunter, 
while  Jacob  was  a  peaceful  slu^pherd.  The  ancient  and  renowned  &mily 
of  Furfaxes  derived  their  name  from  a  true  Saxon  peculiarity — ^their  hks' 
hair.  There  were  also  always  one  or  more  of  die  family  ready  to  dis- 
tingtush  themselves  by  feats  of  arms. 

"A  military  and  a  poetical  spirit,"  says  a  biographer  of  ThooMS 
Lord  Fairfax,  ''had  characterised  the  house  of  Faimx  for  many  gene- 
rations.'' 

There  is  no  doubt,  also,  that  that  spirit  was  more  characteristic  of  the 
gallant  Parliamoitary  general,  than  an  unworthy  love  of  intrifue,  or  a 
corrupt  ambition,  or,  when  Derby  stands  unchallenged  in  the  first  rank 
of  tM  martyrs  of  loyalty,  Fairfax  would  not  have  lollowed  in  the  reer- 
guard  of  the  confessors  of  republicanism. 

The  main  feature  in  the  character  and  dispotition  of  that  branch  ef 
the  Fairfaxes  firom  which  Thomas  Lord  Fair&x  descended,  besides  its 
hereditary  military  spirit,  was  a  stem  and  unbending  Puritanism,  whidi 
originated  primanly  in  tiie  droumstanoe  of  the  head  of  the  famUy,  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  of  Denton,  having  been  disinherited  hy  his  fiither.  Sir 
William  Fair&x, of  Steeton,andof  Denton,  because  of  ms  Protestantism, 
and  his  having  engaged,  after  the  manner  of  aspiring  youtiis  in  that  age^ 
in  the  wars  of  Charies  V.  and  Francis  L  as  a  voluntary,  and  haviagas- 
dsted  at  the  sack  of  Rome,  with  Bourbon,  in  1527.  In  the  case  of  Fer- 
dinando  Lord  Faii^ia,  these  sentiments  and  tendencies  received  a  further 
impulse  from  the  feelings  imbibed  in  carrying  on  wars  of  rdigious  pi«f^ 
gandism  abroad,  and  in  the  instance  of  Thomas  Lord  Fairfsx,  the  Fsnia* 

*  The  Fair&x  CoiTespondence.  Ifemoirs  of  the  Beign  of  Charles  L  Edited 
by  George  W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  YoL  L  and  XL  Bichard 
Bentley. 
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mBoiny  ^enenl,  thero  iv«»  superadded  to  all  these,  a  union  with  a  lady 
enthnsoistically  deroted,  politic»Ily  and  reUgiously^  to  the  cause  of  the 
IVesbytenans.  Always  in  extremes,  Fare,  Fao — say,  do ;  as  the  naifie<tf 
the  mmily  is  quaintly  Latinised,  after  the  &shion  of  canting  heialdry,  is 
aii^giilariy  appropriate  and  ezpiesnve  of  the  characteristics  of  its  leading 

Sir  Thomas,  although  he  was  deprived  hy  the  ahove  dreumstanoes  of 
nmnerous  manon,  including  the  £unily  estate  of  Steeton,  was  not  left 
wholly  without  provision.  He  inheritea  Denton  in  right  of  his  mother, 
and  from  this  source  sprang  that  line  of  Fairfieaes  w£>  raised  the  lusto- 
zical  reputation  of  the  name  to  a  greater  height  than' it  had  ever  reached 
before  ;  and  whose  correspondence  will  occupy  the  important  and  inter- 
esting work,  about  to  be  given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Bentley,  and  which 
oafre^ndenoe  the  first  two  volumes  now  before  us  can  only  be  said  to 
open.  These  are  indeed  in  this  first  portion  of  the  correspondence,  many 
letters  of  interest,  but  more  curious  than  amusing,  and  more  valuable  as 
evidences  of  character,  than  instructive  in  an  historical  point  of  view. 
Am  the  woric  advances,  the  interest  of  the  conespondence  wUl  undoubtedly 
increase  very  much,  especially  when  we  enter  more  upon  the  stiiring  and 
eventful  penod  of  the  Civil  Wer.  In  the  mean  time  we  shall  continue 
with  onr  text  of  the  ^*  Fighting  Fairfiues"  as  the  true  key  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  &mily,  and  to  the  paft  which  it  was  led  to  take  in  the  great 
natioDal  struggle  of  puritanism  succeeded  by  democratic  turbulence  and 
amhition»  against  sovereign  rights  and  kingly  errors. 

In  doing  so  ire  AaJil  make  the  '^  Historical  and  Biographical  Memoir 
of  the  Fai^BEoc  Family*'  attached  to  the  two  first  volumes  of  the  **  Corres- 
pondence" our  guide,  commenting  as  we  go  on,  but  regardless  of  a  disputed 
authorship,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  materials  are  derived  from  the  usual  ac- 
credited sources  ;  Clarendon,  Burnet,  Rushworth,  &c.,  and  still  more  parti- 
eulariyfirom  the  '^  Analecta  Fairfaziana,"  so  invaluable  in  a  research  of 
thUkmd. 

Thomas,  eldest  son  of  the  first  Sir  Thomas  Fur&x,  of  Denton,  vros 
knighted  fay  Heniy  IV.  of  France,  or  rather,  hy  the  Earl  of  Essex,  for 
his  valour  displayed  before  Rouen,  in  the  English  force  sent  to 
the  assistance  ot  the  French  Protestant  cause ;  and  he  afterirards  sig- 
nalised ^himself  in  the  Giennan  wars  against  the  House  of  Austria. 
Another  son,  Charies,  vras  a  captain,  under  Sir  Frauds  Vere,  at  the 
Battle  of  Newport,  fought  in  1600,  and  in  the  three  years'  si^e  of 
Ostend,  commanded  all  the  EngHsh  in  that  town  some  time  before  it 
surrendered.  According  to  the  **  Memoir,"  Colonel  Charles  Fairfax  was 
Ciovemor  of  Ostend,  and  was  slain  at  the  siege  by  a  wound  in  the  face 
from  a  piece  of  the  skull  of  a  marshal  of  France,  who  was  killed  close  to 
him  hy  a  cannon  ball.  This  is  not  at  all  likely.  It  is  more  generally 
received  that  he  was  slain  in  1604,  and  that  at  the  siege  of  Ostend  ne 
only  reoeived  a  severe  wound  in  the  bee  from  the  splinter  of  the  French 
mafriial's  skull. 

Edward  Furlkx,  the  translator  of  Tasso,  vras  another  son  of  Sir 
11umias*a.  Collins  says  of  Edward  Fairfox,  that  '^  himself  believed  the 
wonders  that  he  sung."  He  was  indeed  so  much  affected  with  the 
si^«8titions  of  his  ace,  that  it  is  related  that  he  believed  his  children  to 
have  been  bevritchei^  and  that  so  firmly,  that  even  the  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal fay  a  jury,  little  disposed  as  juries  then  were  (or  dared  to  be)  to 
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fkroiir  witcheSy  fisuled  in  oommdemf  him  to  the  oontmyy  for  he  left 
behind  him  a  mannscript,  entitled  **  Daemonologia :  a  IMsooune  of 
Witchcraft  as  it  was  acted  in  the  Family  of  Mr.  Edwaxd  Faiifu,  of 
Fngistone,  in  the  County  of  Yoik,  in  the  Year  1621/' 

John  and  William  Faiifio,  also  sons  of  Sir  Thomas,  xepaiied,  in  1620, 
to  the  Low  Countries^  from  whence  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  to  furnish 
them  with  sufficient  oouToy  of  horse  for  their  further  transport  to  the 
Palatinate,  and  it  appears  from  a  letter  from  William  Fairax  to  his 
brother,  that  Sir  Thomas  himself  jmned  the  army  on  this  oocasion,  and 
participated  in  the  haidslups  of  the  campaign. 

The  report  of  Spiiio1a*s  lotention  to  prevent  our  parage,  has  brought  my 
'^hite-headed  father  into  the  Low  Countries,  who,  since  his  coming  amongst  us, 
IS  grown  forty  years  younger  than  be  was  before ;  be  resolves  to  make  one  (of 
us  J,  and  to  thiat  end  has  provided  himself  of  hone  and  arms,  and  all  other 
necessaries.  He  is  received  here  with  very  great  respect ;  the  memory  of  his 
former  actions,  as  well  in  those  parts  as  m  France,  being  the  cbiefest  cause 
thereof. 

Sir  Thomas  returned,  however,  soon  after  to  England,  but  John  was 
wounded  in  an  attempt  made  upon  a  bridge  held  by  the  enemy  on  the 
Bhine.  He  thus  qusdntly  records  it : — '^  There  it  pleased  God  I  should 
receive  so  fietvorable  a  shot  through  my  arm,  and  made  no  entrance  into 
my  fflde,  but  only  bruised  a  rib,  that  in  three  weeks  was  well  reoovered, 
but  that  it  is  somewhat  stiff  and  must  be  recovered  by  use."  The  &te 
of  these  brave,  but  unfortunate,  young  Englbhmen,  was  singularly 
melancholv.  They  both  fell  in  the  defence  of  Frankenthale^  and  the 
manner  of  their  death  is  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
of  Sir  John  Burrough's. 

Your  son,  John  Fairfax,  on  Friday  night,  the  5th  of  October,  being  in  an 
outwork,  which  forty  of  your  son's  companv  and  as  many  of  mine  did  guard, 
and  my  ensign-bearer  to  command  them,  llie  work  was,  within  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after  the  shutting  in  of  the  day,  assaulted  by  tlie  enemv,  and  after 
being  defended  some  half  an  hour,  the  enemy  took  it  and  put  to  the  sword  all 
they  found  tliere,  except  three  of  mine  and  five  of  your  son's  company,  whidi 
they  took  prisoners,  and  some  few  others  that  escaped :  myself  was  then  a  near 
eye-witness  of  this  loss,  which  could  not  but  afflict  me  ;  for  I  had  many  good 
friends  there,  besides  some  that  were  near  me  in  blood.  When  I  saw  it  was 
gone,  and  no  hope  of  recovery,  I  retired  from  thence,  and  went  to  another 
side  of  the  town,  where  I  heard  the  enemy  was  continuing  an  assault.  In  the 
way  upon  the  bridge  into  the  town,  I  met  your  son,  the  captain  who  then 
executed  the  place  of  seijeant-maior,  and  had  been  giving  out  of  orders.  I 
told  him  what  bad  happened,  and  that  I  would  go  to  the  other  side  of  the 
town  to  see  what  was  a  doing  there.  I  told  him  I  had  left  some  musqueteers 
in  the  next  work  to  that  the  enemy  had  taken  from  us,  with  a  sergeant,  and 
entreated  him  that  he  would  take  some  pikes  out  of  the  next  work  where  he 
then  was,  and  go  where  I  bad  left  those  musqueteers,  for  fear  the  enemy 
should  advance  further ;  whilst  he  was  drawing  out  those  pikes,  some  soldiers 
that  had  been  at  the  work  told  him  particularly  of  that  wnich  happened,  and 
of  his  brother's  death.  He  it  seems,  being  moved  with  it,  advanced  forward 
towards  the  work  the  enemy  possessed  of  ours,  and  in  the  way  the  enemy  met 
him  at  the  push  of  the  pike,  and  gave  him  a  blow  with  the  pike  in  the  body, 
and  tumbled  him  down  ;  but  he  was  rescued  by  those  who  were  with  him,  the 
chief  whereof  was  one  Foxcroft,  his  clerk,  and  a  soldier  of  mine,  one  Carr,  of 
both  which  1  heard  him  give  a  great  many  of  good  words,  and  how  much  he 
was  beholden  to  them.  This  wound  in  bis  body  made  him  keep  his  lodgings 
a  week,  so  as  that  Friday  se*nnight  which  he  was  hurt,  towards  the  evening  to 
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came  down  into  the  ravelin  the  English  guarded,  and  there  meant  to  watch  all 
night,  tliough  many  persuasions  were  used  to  him  to  the  contrary,  for  his 
strength  was  not  St  tor  it,  yet  he  would  have  his  own  will ;  and,  to  show  he 
was  strong  and  well,  he  would  go  to  the  wall  to  shoot  off  a  piece ;  at  which 
instant,  one  of  the  enemy's  cannon  gave  fire  and  pierced  the  parapet,  lighted 
on  his  thigh,  and  broke  the  bone;  so  as  that  night,  towards  the  morning, 
be  died. 

A  great  assembly  of  the  people,  soldiery,  magistrates,  and  burghers 
took  place  upon  the  occasion  of  a  monument  being  inaugurated  to  the 
memory  of  the  valiant  brothers. 

Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  two  other  sons  in  the 
same  year,  1621.  They  were  also  serving  abroad ;  Thomas,  who  was 
killed  in  Turkey,  and  Peregrine,  who  was  slain  under  the  walls  of  Mon- 
taban«  The  particulars  of  the  fall  of  the  latter,  possess  all  the  interest 
of  chivalrous  romance. 

During  the  siege  of  Rochelle,  one  Hicks,  an  Englishman,  undertook  the  dan- 
gerous enterpriseof  conveying  a  letter  from  Rochelle  to  Montaban,  through  the 
camps  of  both  armies,  in  order  to  encourage  the  garrison  of  Montaban  to  huld  out 
against  the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  by  apprising  them  of  the  good  condition  of 
the  Rochellersj  notwithstanding  the  large  force  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
Hicks,  who  was  a  man  of  ereat  nerve  and  daring,  made  clear  his  passage 
through  the  army  before  Rochelle,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Thoulouse,  where 
the  Viscount  Doncaster  was  ambassador  from  Charles  the  First.  Here  he 
joined  the  English,  and  fell  in  amongst  the  rest  with  Peregrine  Fairfax,  who 
belonged  to  the  train  of  the  ambassador.  Finding  young  Fairfax  of  a  bold 
and  gallant  spirit,  and  being  anxious  to  have  a  companion  with  him  in  the 
perilous  business  he  had  undertaken.  Hicks  persuaded  Peregrine  to  ride  with 
nim  to  Montaban.  It  being  known  that  they  were  of  the  ambassador  s  train, 
they  obtained  free  access  to  the  works  and  avenues.  Hicks  all  the  time  secretly 
watching  his  opportunity  to  fly  into  the  town.  According  to  the  reports  which 
reached  England  of  this  transaction,  Peregrine  Fairfax  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  mission  upon  which  Hicks  was  engaged,  and  was  merely  made  use  of 
by  Hicks  as  an  instrument  through  whose  unconscious  assistance,  as  a  member 
of  the  ambassador's  retinue,  he  would  be  the  better  enabled  to  effect  his 
object.  While  they  were  both  in  the  outworks  amongst  the  troops.  Hicks 
saw  a  favourable  moment  for  the  execution  of  his  design ;  and,  upon  the 
instant,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  got  off  into  the  town  through  a  shower  of 
bullets,  leaving  Fairfax  (astonished  at  the  suddenness  of  the  action)  to  fall  a 
victim  to  the  rage  of  the  French  soldiei^.  Their  first  impulse,  after  stripping 
him  of  his  coat  and  pocket,  was  to  kill  him,  but  he  drew  his  sword,  and, 
making  a  desperate  struggle  for  his  life,  was  covered  with  wounds,  and  carried 
away  into  Montaban,  where  he  lingered  for  a  fortnight. 

Charles  Fairfax,  the  compiler  of  the  '*  Analecta  Fairfaxiana/'  was  a 
barrister  of  lincoln's  Inn,  but  the  fitmily  leaven  was  within  him  also^  and 
m  the  Civil  War  he  obtained  the  command  of  a  regiment,  in  which 
ntoation  he  acquired  the  intimate  friendship  of  General  Monk,  to  whom 
he  stood  firm  with  his  regiment  in  Scotland  when  the  rest  of  the  army 
wavered.     He  was  subsequently  made  Governor  of  Hull  (1669). 

There  are,  however,  no  rules  without  exception.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Sir  Thomas  (Heniy)  was  more  fortunate  in  his  choice  and  mode  of  life. 
Having  entered  the  Church,  and  been  nominated  by  his  father  to  the 
living  of  Bolton  Percy,  his  qmet  career  offers  a  touching  contrast  to  the 
turmoil  and  struggle  in  which  the  other  members  of  the  family  existed. 
''  He  lived  in  seclusion,  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  with  unremitting 
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diligeiioey  and  reooocifing  all  ftotkms  anrand  him  by  tbe  ^ 

diarities  of  his  life.  Upon  ayerj  small  fortune  he  enjoyed  a  r^NMe  andoon- 

tentment  whidi  was  ^nied  to  the  more  celebrated  memben  dF  bis  familj.* 

After  serving  bis  coontiy  in  so  many  yarious  capacities,  in  the  fidd 
and  in  the  oomicil,  giving  so  many  '*  hostages"  to  the  state,  and  dischaig- 
ing  with  credit  the  duties  of  his  position  in  the  north,  Sir  Thomas  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the  tide  of  Lord  Fairfax,  of  Cameron.  He 
lived  many  years  to  enjoy  his  dignity,  and  died  in  1640,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Ferdinando,  2nd 
Lord  FaiHaz,  who  was  again  succeeded  in  the  tide  by  his  eldest  son,  tihe 
celebrated  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax. 

We  see  then  how  the  long  peace,  which  James  I.  so  prided  himself 
in  presening,  was  unable  to  extinguish  the  warlike  quality  of  English 
Uood.  The  noble  youth  sought  action  in  foreign  campaigns.  Younger 
sons,  and  even  elder  brothers,  engag^  as  volunteers  m  the  contests  of 
Holland,  France,  and  Germany,  where  they  imHbed  principles,  and  ac- 
quired habits^  by  no  means  favourable  to  tne  state  of  things  which  the 
long  vras  desirous  to  establish  and  uphold.  Even  the  few  expeditions 
undertaken  by  command,  or  with  the  countenance  of  the  state,  were  all 
in  behalf  o£  revolted  nations ;  and  the  assistance  afforded  to  the 
United  IVovinces,  to  the  Frendi  Hugcmots,  and  to  the  Gennan  Protes- 
tants, was  a  practical  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  resistance.  TIm 
alliance  of  France  with  the  insurgent  Americans,  contributed  not  more 
to  the  French  revolution,  than  the  alliance  of  England  with  the 
continental  Protestants,  to  the  temporary  suspension  of  English  mo* 
narchy. 

Thus  not  only  was  the  countiy  stocked  with  hot-blooded  gallants  who 
had  been  halntuated  to  separate  the  idea  of  military  from  that  of  dvil 
obedience,  and  with  soldieis  of  fortune,  whose  knowledge  of  the  tedim* 
cals  of  war,  though  perhaps  not  yery  profound  or  extensive,  was  fomuda- 
Ue  to  a  government,  which  busied  itself  with  matteis  ftr  better  \eh  to 
the  decision  of  public  opinion  ;  but  in  the  particular  case  of  the  Fair- 
fiixes,  there  was  a  fietmily  mevanoe,  for  it  was  still  firesh  in  thdr  memories^ 
that  Sir  Thomas,  the  niuier  of  the  first  lord,  had  been  disbherited  for 
his  adherence  to  the  Protestant  cause,  and  thateaeh  successor  in  his  turn 
now  paid  the  penalty  of  martyrdom  in  the  narrowness  of  his  estates. 
This  was  not  very  likely  to  reconcile  them  to  the  arbitrarr  attempts  of 
Charies  I.  to  levy  burthensome  imports  upon  his  suljects  already  impo- 
verished by  the  pressing  necesrities  of  the  state. 

The  Fairfozes  became  thus  from  a  yariety  of  coincident  causes  allied 
with  the  rebellious  party ;  but  the  antborof  the  **  Biographical  Memoii^ 
jnsdy  remarks  that  the  formidable  resistance  which  this  influential  fismily 
offered  to  the  progress  of  the  king  in  the  north,  was  strictiy  confined 
to  the  field  of  ciattie  to  which  the  king  diallenged  them ;  and,  hom  the 
first  to  the  last  seme  of  this  disastrous  conflict,  they  never  fovoured  tiie 
intrigues  of  foction,  and  it  is  but  too  true,  that  ^  if  aU  men  at  both  sides 
had  acted  with  eqial  candour  and  magnanimity,  the  coontiy  would  have 
been  spared  much  Uoodshed  and  calamity." 

The  first  Lord  Fairfox  did  not  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  the  military 
talents  of  Ferdinando.  He  thought  he  was  well  fitted  for  the  bendi  ci 
justices,  but  that  he  was  deficient  in  the  intrqadity  necessary  to  the  oon- 
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duct  of  militaiy  affiurs.  But  tmoii  <lie  broeldiig  oofc  of  the  cifil  war,  die 
energy  displayed  by  Lord  Fairrax,  as  general  of  liie  PaifiamentaiT  forces 
for  the  county  of  York,  attested  how  fully  he  inherited  l)ie  warlike  ten- 
dencies of  his  ancestors. 

Prerious  to  this,  however,  Thomas,  the  son,  who  was  horn  at  Denton, 
January  17th,  1611,  had  distingd^ed  himself  as  aaoidier  of  fortune 
abroad,  and  as  one  of  the  most  mtrmd  of  the  Paiiiamentariaiis,  aad  that 
before  his  &(her,  Lord  Faii^Lx,  had  stood  the  brunt  of  a  sinrie  battle. 
After  finishing  his  sdiool  edncatMm,  Thomas  had  been  sent  to  St.  John^s 
College,  Cambridge,  aad  is  said  to  have  diown  quick  talents  for  learning. 
But  his  genius  lay  in  a  different  direction,  and  while  he  was  little  more 
than  sixteen  years  of  age  he  joined  liie  army  in  the  Low  CoontriaB,  anxious 
to  reap  distinction  in  more  stining  scenes  than  the  cloisters  of  a 
nmyersity. 

Thomas  served  under  Horalao  Lord  Vere  of  'Hlbuiy,  and  was  at  the 
taking  <^  Bob  le  Due  from  the  Spaniards.  Lord  Vere  took  so  much  in* 
terest  in  the  young  soldier,  that  on  his  retom  to  England  he  gave  him  his 
daughter  Aime  in  marriage.  This  young  lady  had  been  educated  in 
Holland,  and  was  so  zealous  a  Presbyterian,  that  she  is  generally  admitted 
to  have  had  great  influence  in  her  husband's  subsequent  conduct  It  is 
related  in  the  ''  Biographical  Memoir,"  as  a  proof  of  the  eagemese  of 
young  Faiifox  to  distinguish  himsdf  in  the  cause,  that  when  Charles 
made  his  first  attempt  to  raise  a  guard  for  his  person  at  Yoric,  he  was  com* 
missioned  by  his  party  to  present  a  petition  to  the  kii^,  imploring  his 
majesty  to  abandon  his  design  of  raismg  forces,  and  to  listen  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Partiament.  The  king  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  reception  of  thia 
petition,  but  Fairfax  was  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  discharge  the  dut^ 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  him,  and  following  his  mijesty  on  horseback 
,  to  Hey  worth  Moor,  he  presented  the  petition  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle 
m  the  presence  of  neariy  a  hundred  thousand  persons.* 

Lord  Fairfax  having,  as  before  mentioned,  been  appointed  general  of 
the  Pkriiamentary  foroes  in  the  north,  Sir  Thomas,  who  had  been  knighted 
in  1641,  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  first  Scotch  war  as  captain  of  the 
Yorkshire  Redcaps,  reomved  a  commisnon  under  his  fiither  as  general  of 
^  horse.  The  first  display  of  lus  valour  and  military  experience  was  the 
driving  a  small  detaK^nnent  of  Royalists  from  Bradf<nd  to  Leeds,  whither, 
in  conjunction  with  Captain  Hodiam,  he  marched  a  few  days  after,  and 
eompelled  the  army  to  retire  upon  York.  In  order  to  secure  the  West 
Riding,  from  whence  the  Royalists  derived  their  principal  supplies,  he 
next  advanced  to  Tadcaster,  whence  he  went  to  secure  tlie  pass  at 
Wetherby  with  300  foot  and  40  horse. 

Tile  Royalists  attempted  to  suiprise  them  here^  and  Sir  Thomas^ 
according  to  his  own  account,  had  a  narrow  escape. 

"  I  myself  was  only  on  horseback,  and  going  out  of  the  other  end  of  the 
town  to  Tadcaster,  where  my  father  lay,  ^en  one  came  running  after  me, 
and  toM  me  die  enemy  was  entering  the  town ;  I  presently  gallopped  to  the 
Conit  of  Guard,  where  I  found  not  above  four  men  at  their  arms,  and  remem- 

*  A  more  commonly  accepted  version  of  this  incident  is,  that  Sir  Thomas  over- 
took and  sarrounded  the  king  with  his  mob  of  followers,  and  laying  hold  of  the 
pommel  of  his  sad^e  throst  uie  petition  into  his  hand,  and  so  we  find  it  related 
more  at  length  in  the  CoRespondence,  vol.  ii  p.  407. 
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ber  two  sergeants  and  two  pikemen,  who  stood  with  me  when  Shr  Thomas 
Graham,  with  about  six  or  seven  commanders  more,  charged  us ;  and  afler  a 
short  but  sharp  encounter  they  retired,  in  which  one  Major  Carr  was  skin ; 
and  by  this  time  more  of  the  guards  got  to  their  arms.  I  must  confess  I 
knew  no  strength  but  the  poweruil  hand  of  God  that  got  them  this  repulse* 

This  is  from  the  '*  Short  Memorials"  lefi  behbd  him  by  Lord  Faii^sx, 
and  not  intended  for  the  public  eye,  but  for  the  satis&stion  of  his  own 
relations,  bat  which  were,  nevertheless,  published  in  1699  by  Bryan 
Fairfiuc,  Esq.,  to  prevent  a  surreptitious  edition.  This  first  exploit  was 
followed  by  the  affair  at  Tadcaster,  in  which  the  &ther  first  appears 
acting  with  the  son.  Cavendish,  Earl  of  Newcastle,  and  Clifford,  of 
Cumberland,  united  their  forces  at  York,  and  advanced  to  assail  Tad- 
caster  with  a  superior  force.  The  place  having  been  judged  untenable, 
the  gallant  Fairfaxes  risked  an  engagement ;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
advantage  of  g^und,  were  worsted,  after  six  hours'  hard  fighting,  and 
withdrew  in  the  night  to  Selby.  In  the  **  Memoir**  it  is  recorded  that, 
**  at  last  growing  dark,  the  Royalists  retreated  into  the  fields,  leaving 
upwards  of  200  dead  and  wounded  on  the  ground ;  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces  having  expended  all  their  ammunition,  took  advantage  of 
the  night  to  retire  upon  Selby.*'  But  the  bias  of  the  ^'  Memoir*'  19 
throughout  Parliamentarian. 

Three  days  afterwards  Sur  Thomas  by  a  night  march,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  passed  several  posts  of  the  enemy,  gained  Bradford,  and  there 
entrenched  himself.  Acoordmg  to  his  own  account,  he  had  only  three 
troops  of  horse,  and  about  800  foot,  but,  upon  summoning  the  country, 
he  made  up  the  latter,  1200  or  1300,  ^^  too  many  to  lay  idle,  and  too 
few  to  be  on  constant  duty." 

In  a  war  of  posts  and  parties,  boldness  and  the  first  blow  are  more  than 
half  a  battle.  A  hot  engagement,  on  the  23rd  of  January  (1643), 
made  Sir  Thomas  master  of  Leeds,  with  all  the  stores  and  ammuniUon 
laid  up  there. 

After  the  capture  of  Leeds,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  defeated  a  consider* 
able  force  at  GKsborough,  and  received  in  the  name  of  the  king  and 
Parliament,  the  submission  of  Wakefield  and  Doncaster.  But  to  prevent 
any  misunderstanding  upon  this  point,  for  strange  as  it  may  now  appear, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  tliat  many  of  the  Parliamentarians  believed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  that  the  king  was  absolutely  a  captive 
in  the  hands  of  the  malignants,  deluded  and  overruled,  and  that  the 
Parliament  army  was  raised  as  much  for  his  rescue  and  protection,  as  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  against  the  tnutorous  attempts  of  courtiers 
and  papists.  To  prevent  any  further  misunderstanding,  we  said,  upon 
that  pomt,  Ferdinando  Lord  Fairfax,  and  his  son,  Sb  Thomas  Furnx, 
were  proclaimed  traitors  by  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  and  thus  men,  who» 
if  bigotted,  can  scarcely  have  been  termed  fanatical,  and  certainly  not 
disposed  to  extremities,  were  led  to  definitely  wage  war  on  the  Icing, 
while  they  wished  the  conservation  of  the  monarchy.  First  taking  up 
arms  to  keep  the  peace,  they  refused  to  lay  them  down  when  impeached 
as  traitors,  because  they  had  gone  too  fiu*,  and  the  kmg  was  too  much 
exasperated  to  be  trusted. 

Sir  Thomas  marched  from  Doncaster  to  Sherburne  in  the  hopes  of 
surprismg  the  enemy  there,  but  they  seeing  him  coming,  posted  off  a 
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goBxi  of  horse  at  a  pass  near  the  town.  Sir  Thomas  charged  in  person, 
and  forced  his  way  within  the  harricade,  which  was  immediately  shot  in 
upon  him.  His  horse  was  shot  in  the  hreast^  bat  he  fought  his  way  into 
the  town  when  his  horse  fell  dead  under  him.  Such,  howeyer,  was  hia 
soldier-like  fortune,  that  he  got  off  in  safety  to  Selby.  The  royal  forces 
bad  now  so  increased  that  Sir  Thomas  was  af^r  this  twice  defeated  by 
Lord  Goring,  at  the  head  of  twenty  troop  of  horse.  The  first  action 
was  at  Bramham-moor,  the  second  on  Seacroft-moor.  The  Earl  of 
Newcastle  had  at  the  same  time  obliged  Lord  Fairfax  to  retire  from 
Selby  towards  Leeds,  which  town  both  father  and  son  reached,  after  an 
equally  embarrassed  retreat,  within  an  hour  of  one  another. 

Sir  Thomas,  determined  to  reviye  the  spirits  of  his  party  by  a  bold  en- 
terprise,  attacked  and  recovered  Wakefield,  capturing  the  elder  Goring, 
ana  taking  1400  prisoners  and  a  large  store  of  ammunition.  Thus  encou* 
raged,  the  father  and  son  formed  a  junction,  and  resolved  to  give  battle 
to  the  Earl  of  Newcastle.  The  result  of  this  temerity  was  the  defeat  of 
Atherton-moor,  Jnne  80,  1643.  2000  were  slain  or  taken  in  the  field, 
and  2000  more  surrendered  the  next  day.  While  the  elder  Fairfax 
retreated  on  Leeds,  Sir  Thomas  remained  in  Bradford  with  only  800 
foot  and  sixty  horse.  The  Earl  of  Newcastle  surrounded  the  town  with 
a  powerful  force. 

And  when  the  last  barrel  of  powder  was  nearly  exhausted,  Sir  Thomas  re» 
solved  to  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy  with  the  intention  of  getting  off  to 
Leeds.  In  this  desperate  enterprise  he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife.  Day 
was  breaking  as  he  moved  out  of  the  town  with  a  handful  of  men  who 
were  nearly  all  slain,  and  several  prisoners  taken,  amongst  whom  was  his  wife. 
**  1  saw  this  disaster,"  he  tells  us»  ''but  could  give  no  relief;  for  after  I  was 
got  through,  /  was  m  the  enemtfg  ttar  alone,  those  who  had  charged  through 
with  me  having  gone  on  to  Leeds,  thinking  I  had  done  so  too  ;  but  I  was  un- 
willing to  leave  my  company,  and  stayed  till  I  saw  there  was  no  more  in  my 
power  to  do,  but  to  be  taken  prisoner  with  them.  I  then  retired  to  Leeds.* 
Not  many  days  afterwards,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  sent  back  the  lady  in  bis 
own  coach. 

Sir  Thomas  found  the  council  at  Leeds  in  a  state  of  distraction,  and 
preparing  to  retreat  to  Hull.  On  this  retreat  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
company  of  horse,  and  received  a  shot  in  the  wrist,  which  made  the 
bridle  fall  out  of  his  hand,  and  occasioned  so  great  a  loss  of  blood,  that 
he  had  like  to  have  fainted.  But  overcoming  nature  by  a  strong  effort 
of  will,  he  seized  his  reins  in  his  sword  hand,  and  withdrew  from  the 
meUe.     But  we  must  give  his  own  account  of  lliis  adventure  : — 

**  I  had  been  twenty  hours  on  horseback  after  I  was  shot,  and  as  many  hours 
before :  and  as  a  further  affliction,  my  daughter  ^afterwards  Duchess  of  Buck- 
ingham), not  above  five  years  old,  endured  all  this  retreat  a  horseback,  being 
carried  before  her  maid  ;  but  nature  not  being  able  to  hold  out  any  longer, 
she  fell  into  frequent  swoonings,  and  in  appearance  was  ready  to  expire  her 
last.  Having  now  passed  the  Trent,  and  seeing  a  house  not  far  off,  1  sent  her 
with  her  maid  only  thither,  with  little  hopes  of  seeing  her  any  more  alive, 
though  I  intended  the  next  day  to  send  a  ship  from  Hull  for  her.  I  went  on 
to  Barton,  having  sent  before  to  have  a  ship  ready  against  my  coming  thither. 

'       "   ■  "*'  .. .        -   t        •      '  Ddyso 

must 


;  my  spirit  was  nothme  at 
all  discouraged  from  doing  stifl  that  which  I  thought  to  be  my  duty.    I  had 
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not  rested  above  a  qnarter  of  an  hour  befian  the  encny  came  dese  te  the 
town.  I  bad  now  not  abofe  a  100  hocM  with  me:  we  went  to  the  shi^ 
where  under  security  of  our  ordnance,  we  got  all  our  men  and  honeaboara^ 
and  crossing  Humber,  we  arrived  at  Hull,  our  men  faint  and  tired.  I  myftdf 
had  ]ost  all,  even  to  my  shirt,  for  my  clothes  were  made  unfit  to  wear  with 
rents  and  blood.  Presently  afler  commg  to  HuD,  I  sent  a  ship  for  my  daocb* 
ter,  wbo  was  brought  the  next  day  to  the  town,  pretty  well  recovered  of  ber 
kH^  and  tedious  journey.  Not  many  days  after,  the  Earl  of  Newcssde  leot 
B^  wife  back  in  bis  coach,  with  some  hone  to  guard  ber ;  which  generous  act 
of  his  gained  him  more  reputation  than  he  oould  have  got  by  detaining  a  bdy 
prisoner  on  such  terms." 

These  disasters  rendex«d  it  neoessaiy  to  ineieaie  die  strength  of  the 
aimy,  and  the  Scotch  were  solicited  to  send  20,000  men  to  their  asnst- 
ance,  while  Lord  Faiifiea  raised  new  fottes  in  the  north.  The  Eail  of 
Newcastle  deeming  the  Pariiammtarians  dispersed*  wi&diew  into  lincoln- 
diire,  but  being  soon  strong  enough  for  the  forces  which  remained  in  the 
north,  a  sood  party  was  sent  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Stamford-bridge, 
near  York.  Upon  this  the  Earl  of  Newcasde  returned,  Beverley  wss 
eanied  after  a  stoat  and  bloody  defienee,  and  Fairfax  and  the  wreck  of  his 
troops  were  driven  to  the  very  gates  of  Hull  On  the  2nd  of  Septem- 
ber,  the  now  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  sat  down  before  HuU,  then  the  only 
Parliamentaiy  garrison  north  of  the  Humber.  The  horse  being  worse 
than  useless  in  a  beleagured  town,  thev  were  despatched  under  Sir 
Thomas's  command  into  linoolnshire,  to  join  that  army,  nominaUy  the 
Earl  of  Manchester's,  but  of  which  the  directing  spirit  was  Oliver  Crom- 
well. Having  efiected  a  muon,  they  attacked  aiid  defeated  a  body  of 
5000  Royalists  at  Homcastle ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  ben^;ed  in 
Hall  made  so  desperate  a  sally  that  the  marqnis  hastily  raised  the 


According  to  most  authorities.  Sir  Thomas  next  set  forth  firom  lincoh' 
shire  on  the  29th  of  December,  1643,  and  marching  across  the  island, 
was  joined  by  Sir  William  Brereton,  and  on  the  21st  of  January,  1644^ 
attacked  Lord  Byron,  first  of  his  ancient  house  that  bore  that  title  (accord- 
ing to  Moore,  Sir  John  Byron  was  created  Baron  Byron  of  Rochdale  in 
1643)  and  who  was  besi^;ing  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire,  with  an  army  of 
Irish.  Byron  was  routed  with  great  loss,  and  the  celebrated  Colonel 
Monk  was  made  prisoner.  The  author  of  the  '*  Historical  and  Biogra- 
phical Memoir,''  p.  Izxiii,  records  this  as  an  engagement  in  which  Ferdi- 
nando  Lord  Fairfiiz  wa8concemed,and  as  having  occurred  in  January,  1643. 
It  is  difficult  also  to  gather  from  the  same  authority  (compare  p.  hnr 
with  xciz,)  whether  the  defeat  of  Lord  Bellasyse  at  Selby,  in  April,  1644, 
whichfoUowed  upon  that  of  Lord  Byron,  was  due  to  the  intrepidity  of  fiither 
or  son.  The  &ct  is  father  and  son  united  their  forces  at  Ferrybildge.  The 
attack  was  made  in  three  divisions  ;  the  first  led  by  Lord  Faimx,  the 
second  by  Sir  John  Meldrum,  and  die  third  by  Colonel  Bright.  Th^ 
ffallant  young  Fair&x  commanded  the  horse,  llie  battle  was  obstinatdy 
dispotea  till  8k  Th<Hnas,  with  the  cavahy,  forced  a  passage  into  thetown 
and  routed  his  antagonists. 

This  victory  made  the  Fairfiues  once  more  masters  of  the  midland  por- 
tions of  Yoriuhire,  and  die  Marquis  of  Newcastle  having  retired  bdGore 
tbe  advancmg  Scots  into  Yoik,  thatcity  was  besieged,  but  in  vain,  by  the 
wuted  army  of  FarliamentaxiaDS  and  Covenanters.    Tlie  gallant,  but  raah 
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Piinee  Bi^eort  idioYad  the  city»  and  taking  Uie  eommand  a?er  iha  nunv 
cantioiia  Newcastle^  sought  out  the  allied  armies  of  the  rebeb,  who  were 
arrayed  on  Marston  tf  oor>  agfat  miles  from  the  andent  city,  Oliver 
Cromwell  being  also  there  as  major-general  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester** 
army.  Fifly  tbousand  subjects  of  one  king  stood  &ee  to  &ee  on  that 
Moor.  The  numbers  on  each  side  were  not  far  unequal,  but  never  were 
two  hosts  speaking  one  language  of  more  dissimilar  aspects.  The 
Boyalists  had  not  then  leamt  that  a  mtched  battle  was  not  a  hunting  day. 
Fkodigiea  of  valour  were  performed  on  both  sides.  There  were  in  that 
battle  three  separate  engagements^  in  two  of  w^A  the  Boyalists  for  » 
^e  prevailed,  but  ultimately  the  inflexible  determination  of  the  Puritans 
triumphed,  and  after  a  bloody  and  temble  conflict^  the  royal  army  waa 
pushed,  nUher  than  drivoi,  off  the  field. 

The  prince  afitor  his  defeat  fled  into  Lancashire,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Kewcastl^  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  set  sail  for  Hamburgh.  On  the  15th 
of  July  York  surrendered,  so  that  the  whole  country  north  of  the  Tren^ 
with  the  exoepti(»i  of  a  few  scattered  garrisons^  was  ia  the  hands  of  the 
allied  Parliamentarians,  Covenanters,  and  Republicans.  Sir  Thomaa 
seems  to  have  been  more  employed  than  any  one  else  in  reducing  the  few 
last  scattered  remnants  of  royalty ;  a  sendee  of  more  danger  than  distinc* 
tion,  for  he  had  to  deal  with  men  determined  to  sell  Ihesr  lives  as  dear  as 
posable.  He  was  twice  in  imminent  peril  of  death  ;  first  in  the  assault 
of  Helmsley  Csjstle,  where  he  received  a  shot  in  the  shoulder,  which 
threatened  to  prove  fatal,  and  again  before  Pom£ret  Castle,  where  he 
narrowly  escaped  a  cannon  ball,  which  passed  betwixt  him  and  Colonel 
Forbes,  so  dose  that  both  were  knocked  down  with  the  wind  of  it,  and 
Forbes  lost  an  eye. 

Hie  schism  that  had  taken  place  in  the  allied  camp  between  the  Earl 
of  Manchester  and  his  major-general,  Cromwell,  and  between  Waller  and 
Essex,  by  leading  the*way  to  the  £Eunous  self-denying  ordinance  and  the 
resignation  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  ultimately  led  to  Sir  Tlunnas  Fairfax's 
appointment  in  January,  1645,  as  generalisomo  of  the  Parliamentary 
army,  Oliver  Cromwell  being  appomted  at  the  same  time  lieutenant- 
generaL  But  as  the  volumes  bs  yet  unpublished  of  the  '*  Fairfax  Corres- 
pondence" are  to  be  devoted  to  the  times  of  the  Parfiamentary  leader,  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  follow  the  brave  captain  through  those  victories  and 
achievements  won  subsequently  to  his  elevation,  but  which  at  once  attest 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  man,  his  military  talents^  and  that  his  energy 
was  equal  to  the  greatest  occasions.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  tb 
author  of  the  <*  Memoir"  that  Sir  Thomas  (who  had  succeeded  to  the  title 
of  Lord  Fairfiix  in  March^  1647)  was  never  inspired  by  the  corrupt  ambi- 
tion which  actuated  the  conduct  of  Cromwell  and  others.  Impelled  in  the 
course  he  had  pursued  by  the  precedents  of  his  family,  by  the  bad  example 
of  continental, warfare,  and  more  than  anything  by  the  imperious  dictates 
of  a  warlike  nation,  he  had  been  carried  on  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
in  a  career  pursued  with  more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of  the  gallantry 
and  chivalry  of  war,  so  &r  justified  in  his  own  ideas,  but  he  shrank  firom 
dioae  ulterior  proceedings  which  struck  at  the  life  of  his  sovereign. 

We  have  seen  that  Ferdinando  Lord  Fairfax  commanded  at  the  battle 
ofMarston  Moor.  After  that  affair  he  wasappointed  Govemorof  York,  which 
6kj  was  made  the  seat  of  a  standing  committee,  whereby  the  afifairs  of  the 
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whole  conntiy  were  controUed.  It  is  not  indeed  with  the  father  as  it  is 
with  the  son*  Lord  Fairfax's  share  in  the  military  transactions  of  the 
period  cannot  be  represented  in  an  outline  of  the  actions  in  which  he  was 
personally  engaged,  but  must  be  traced  in  his  organisation  of  the  forces 

S laced  at  his  disposal,  and  his  disposition  of  their  moTements.  All  these 
etails  are  fiilly  embraced  in  the  Tery  remarkable  correspondence  now 
laid  by  Mr.  Bentley  before  the  public.  It  may  be  remaned  here,  that 
the  care  with  which  the  family  records  of  the  Fairfaxes  were  preserved  is 
almost  without  a  parallel.  In  no  other  collection  are  there  to  be  dis* 
covered  such  a  mass  of  letters  and  documentSt  public  and  private  ;  pedi* 
grees,  not  only  of  the  different  branches  of  thdr  own  £unily,  but  of  all 
me  families  with  whom  they  were  connected  by  intermarriage  ;  seals, 
mottoes,  arms,  and  the  varied  paraphernalia  of  heraldic  honours.  AH  the 
Fairfaxes  contributed  somethmr  towards  that  curious  depositary,  the 
"  Anaiecta  Fairfaxiana,**  which  covers  a  period  little  short  of  two 
centuries. 

But  it  was  in  Leeds  Castle,  Kent,  that  the  mass  of  correspondence 
firom  which  the  volumes  about  to  be  given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Bentley 
have  been  mainly  compiled.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  MSS. 
were  discovered  are  so  curious,  that  although  previously  laid  before  the 
ArcluBological  Association  at  Winchester,  we  shall  extract  them  here. 

Mr.  Martin  having  occasion  to  make  some  alterations  in  the  Castle  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1822,  set  apart  for  sale  a  quantity  of  useless  furniture ;  and 
amongst  the  lumber  which  was  thus  to  be  swept  away  was  an  old  oaken  chest, 
filled  apparently  with  Dutch  tiles.  Tt  was  purchased  for  a  few  shiilingis  by 
Mr.  Gooding,  a  shoemaker,  in  the  neighbouring  villase  of  Lenham.  Upon 
the  inspection  of  its  contents,  expecting;  perhaps,  to  light  upon  treasures  of 
another  kind,  Mr.  Gooding  found  an  enormous  quantity  of  MSS.,  carefully 
arranged  and  deposited  beneath  the  Dutch  tiles,  which  were  piled  up  to  the 
lid  of  the  box.  Mr.  Goodine,  not  attaching  any  special  value  to  treasures  of 
this  description,  consigned  the  papers  to  a  cellar  to  be  destroyed,  as  occasion 
served,  for  waste  paper. 

It  was  fortunately  suggested  to  Mr.  Gooding  to  offer  the  MSS.  to  Mr. 
Newington  Hughes,  a  banker  at  Maidstone,  and  well  known  as  a  collector  of 
antiquities.  By  this  lucky  accident  the  whole  collection  was  preserved,  Mr. 
Hughes  becoming  their  purchaser.  But  in  the  meanwhile  some  havoc  had 
been  committed  amongst  them.  "  Some  of  the  parchments,**  says  Mr.  John- 
son, under  whose  editorship  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  •*  Correspondence" 
are  now  issued,  *'had  been  cut  into  strips  for  shoemakers'  measures ;  and  a 
fragment  of  one,  a  grant  of  lands  to  Sir  Anthony  Saint  Leger,  is  now  before 
me  in  the  form  of  a  child's  drum  pelt  Some  of  the  letters  Mr.  Hughes 
recovered  from  the  thread-papers  of  the  village  mantua-makers ;  others  had 
been  taken  by  a  gentleman's  servant,  and  had  found  their  way  into  the  collec- 
tions of  Mr.  Jadis,  of  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  and  of  Mr.  Upcot,  the  well- 
known  collector  of  autographs.  These  were  nearly  idl  recovered  ;  and  the 
whole  form  that  valuable  and  richly  illustrated  series  of  manuscripts  from 
which  this  work  has  been  prepared.** 

This  correspondence,  which  extends  over  two  centuries,  is  so  full  of 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  aflairs  of  the  Civil  War  and  of  the  persons 
engaged  therein,  that  we  might  have  taken  it  up  even  in  its  earliest 
portions,  as  fiar  as  now  publbbed,  under  a  variety  of  agreeable  and  in- 
structive aspects.  The  early  Parliamentary  Struggles — Charles  I.  and 
Queen  Henrietta — The  Successors  of  Buclongham — The  Star-chamber 
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Firosecations— The  Scotch  Rebellion— The  Fall  of  Strafford  and  Laud— 
The  Encroachments  of  the  Puritans — The  Attempts  of  the  King  to  get  up 
an  Irish  and  Scotch  Party,  and  the  Commencement  of  Hostilities,  beyond 
which  the  correspondence  of  the  first  two  volumes  does  not  extend. 
Upon  all  these  aufcnects  there  is  a  great  deal  of  curious  and  interesting 
detail,  which  will  tor  the  future  be  indispensable  to  the  student  of  the 
most  remarkable  times  in  the  history  of  nis  country.  These  details  are 
also  00  mixed  up  with  notices  of  persons,  that  the  correspondence  may 
be  made  to  furnish  much  additional  light  upon  the  history  of  the  landed 
and  other  gentry  of  the  time.  It  struck  us,  howeyer,  that  the  fighting 
propensity  of  the  Fairfiaes  was  the  true  key  to  the  history  of  the  un- 
tomrd  part  which  that  &mily  took  in  the  great  rebellion,  and  for  which, 
as  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  as  their  aristocratic  blood  and 
feelings  could  never  be  forgiven  by  a  democracy,  the  greatest  of  tiiem 
all,  suffiered  ultimately  only  obloquy  and  persecution. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  in  the  hi^iy  of  the  Fairfiixes,  that  the 
first  Lord,  a  short  time  before  hb  death  (1640)  prophesied  in  express 
words  that  his  grandson  would  destroy  his  house.  This  curious  fact  is 
meaerved  by  Charles  Fairfiuc,  as  a  postcript  to  the  '<  Analecta,"  where  it 
isdeognated 

XEMOBANDUM  BY  CHABLES  FAXBrAX,  OF  MBNSTON. 

Having  made  some  few  entries  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  &mily  that 
have  come  to  my  view  or  certain  knowledge,  I  am  now,  for  a  sad  epilogae, 
enforced  to  insert  the  passages  of  a  discourse  betwixt  my  dear  fiither  Thomas, 
first  Lord  Fairfax,  and  myself,  which  I  dare  not  omit,  by  reason  of  a  solemn 
engagement  imposed  upon  me  by  him,  with  a  quadruple  charge,  as 'tis  hereafter 
specified,  not  many  months  before  his  death,  the  substance  thereof,  with  some 
of  the  circumstances,  was  to  this  effect. 

He  walking  in  his  great  parlour  at  Denton,  I  only  then  present,  did  seem 
much  perplexed  and  troubled  in  his  mind,  but,  after  a  few  turns,  broke  out 
into  these,  or  the  like  expressions  : — 

**  Charles,  I  am  thinking  what  will  become  of  my  family  'when  I  am  gone  ; 
I  have  added  a  title  to  the  heir^male  of  my  house,  and  shall  leave  a  competent 
estate  to  support  it.  Ferdinando  will  keep  it,  and  leave  it  to  his  son  ;  but 
such  is  Tonfs  pride,  led  much  by  his  wife,  that  he,  not  contented  to  live  in  our 
rank,  will  destroy  Mi  houteJ* 

Looking  now  at  the  history  of  the  &mily,  Nun-Appleton,  the  estate 
of  the  Parliamentary  general,  sold  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  husband  to  that  littie  girl  who  we  have  seen  carried  almost 
in  a  dying  state  for  forty  hours  across  a  country  in  arms ;  Denton  Hall, 
built  by  ue  first  Lord  Faurfax  when  disinheritea  of  Steeton,  the  ancient 
manor  of  the  house ;  Bolton  Percy,  and  other  estates  in  Yorkshire,  dis- 
posed of  to  redeem  the  mortgages  of  Lord  Culpepper,  and  the  gradual 
dispersion  and  descent  of  the  &mily  firom  their  former  position  in  Eng- 
land; these  circumstances  must  be  felt  as  fulfilling,  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, the  prophetic  fears  of  the  founder  of  the  Barony.  The  tide  still 
stands  in  our  peerage  books,  but  the  closing  line  of  the  record  points 
with  startling  emphasis  to  the  shores  of  a  distant  continent — 

Seats — Belvoir  and  Greenway  Court,  Virginia ;  and  Woodbume, 
Maryland,  UnitcKl  States. 
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BT  CHAXLE8  BOWCBOVT,  AUTHOR  OW  **  TAUB  OV  TBX  COLOHIXS  ;  OB, 
THB  ADVZNTUBSS  OV  AN  MKZOBANT." 

CBArm  XXXVL 

I  AFFBOACH  this  passBge  of  my  early  life  wiih  connderable  reLoetanoe; 
more  than  once  I  haye  determined  to  pan  over  it  in  siIeQce ;  bat  on 
lo(^dng  forward  I  find  thai  it  fenns  so  important  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
my  Hfe  (I  am  a  little  in  donbt  about  the  correctness  of  this  simile  but  I 
haye  no  time  to  seek  for  a  better)  that  I  could  not  omit  it  withoat  too 
great  prejudice  to  the  narratire  ;  besides  as  I  set  out  with  professing 
that  these  confessions  should  be  sincere  I  consider  it  a  duty  not  to  iur 
guise  my  faults  and  follies  from  the  reader,  although  it  occasions  me  no 
slight  twitches  of  uneasiness  to  reveal  them.  AnoUier  reflection  aids  me 
to  bear  the  humiliation  of  their  arowal ; — and  that  is  the  hope  that  their 
revelation  may  serve  to  assist  to  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of 
the  affairs  of  real  life,  by  showing  how  much  we  are  all  the  creatures  of 
dbrcumstances ; — and,  lastiy,  I  console  myself  in  some  measure,  by  the 
consideration,  that  tiie  period  when  tiie  present  events  occurred  waa  ihe 
time  of  my  early  youth,  when  I  had  neither  experience  to  guide  me 
through  the  shous  and  quicksands  of  life's  course,  nor  strengdi  of  mind 
to  enable  me  to  fiice  the  present  and  lesser  difficulty  that  perplexed  me, 
instead  of  waiting  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  greater  which  was  more  re- 
mote ; — ^but  in  this  weakness  I  may  venture  to  say  I  was  by  no  means 
singular  ;  and  if  the  aggregate  number  of  improvident  persons  in  tins 
particular  could  lessen  the  smart  of  the  individual  consequences  to  each, 
mine  would  have  been  no  great  matter. 

While  I  was  meditating  on  these  points  in  the  early  morning,  in  the 
long  walk  of  the  shrubbenr,  I  spied  a  face  peerm^  over  a  gate  on  the  left 
hand  which  led  to  the  fields,  with  which  I  fiwcied  I  was  acauainted,  and 
which  I  presentiy  recognised  as  tiiat  of  a  lad  whom  I  had  observed  in 
the  capacity  of  under-gardener  at  Willow  Lodge.  When  he  saw  my 
attention  attracted  towards  him  he  beckoned  to  me  mysteriously ;  and  after 
having  looked  around,  with  a  comical  sort  of  caution,  to  see  that  no  one 
was  watching  him,  he  extracted  a  daintily-folded  note  from  the  crown  of 
his  hat,  and  presented  it  to  me  with  a  grin  indicative  of  his  being  awaie 
that  it  was  a  smuggling  transaction ;  and  also  of  his  own  opinion  of  his 
being  a  person  of  importance  in  whom  a  lady's  confidence  had  been  in- 
trusted. 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  Leander  Castieton,  Esq.,  and  the  word 
"  junior^  was  annexed  in  conspicuous  characters  in  order  to  lessen  the 
chances  of  mistake,  the  occasion  being  both  delicate  and  urgent.  M^ 
heart  told  me  on  tiie  instant  from  whom  it  came  ;  besides  I  could  not  fail 
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torecoctiise  the  same  hand  which  had  addresaed  to  me  aa  epistJe  of  de- 
l^t&il  excitement  on  a  former  occasion* 

The  letter  was  indeed  from  Lavinia  s  and  it  infonned  me  in  hurried 
langoage  of  the  arriyal  of  the  aunt,  the  nephew,  the  bridesmaid  and  the 
hndesmaid's  mamma-— all  together  :  it  contained  no  other  information ; 
bat  in  a  postscrut  was  added,  *'  I  think  it  would  be  wrong  for  you  to  come^ 
but  if  you  shoulcC  you  will  be  sure  to  find  me  at  the  garden  seat  exadly  aa 
the  dock  strikes  twelve;  my  aunt  will  be  engaged  then  withmyfiEbdierand 
'Um"*  (who  the  ^him'  was( — )him  I  easily  guessed),  <* but  1  ihink  yon 
had  better  not  come ;  however  you  know  best,  and  I  look  to  you  to 
gvide  me  ;  fer  in  whom  else  can  iplace  my  trust  T*  Under  ihe  postscript 
was  written,  **  I  wish  I  was  dead  T 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  if  any  additional  stimulus  was  wanting 
to  rouse  me  to  activity,  this  was  sumdent.  I  read  the  letter  over,  I 
believe,  at  least  a  doaen  times^  much  to  the  amazement  as  I  presently 
observed  of  the  messenger ;  who  was  lost  in  wonder  how  so  small  a  scrap 
of  p^ier  could  contain  such  a  quantity  of  writing  as  to  need  so  long  a 
reading.  I  hastily  told  him,  ''that  would  do/'  but  as  the  lad  still 
lingered  as  if  he  expected  something  else,  I  suddenly  bethought  me  that 
Cupid's  bow  was  always  represented  as  being  tipped  with  mver ;  I  pre- 
sented him  therefore  with  a  dollar  as  payment  for  work  and  labour  done, 
and  then  with  a  second  one  as  an  ''  honorarium"  as  I  expressed  it,  which 
he  doubtless,  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue  by  the  name  of  that  for 
which  he  was  well  aware  it  was  intended. 

My  mother  remarked  my  absence  of  mind  at  breakfast,  which  I  ex- 
plained by  assuring  her  that  I  was  absorbed  in  the  solution  of  a  difficult 
problem,  which  in  truth  it  was,  but  not  one  of  Euclid's  ;  and  I  accounted 
for  my  hurry  to  get  it  over  by  declaring  that  I  was  anxious  not  to  lose 
so  fine  a  day  for  fishing ;  on  which  my  mother  smilingly  remarked  that, 
Ae  hoped  I  should  have  better  luck  than  I  had  before,  as  it  was  difficult 
to  make  ladies'  bonnets  palatable  cook  them  how  you  may.  At  this  my 
&ther  looked  serious.  I  passed  it  off,  however,  with  an  air  of  extreme 
unconcern,  although  I  fancy  I  had  a  very  red  fioce,  for  my  father  looked 
at  me  ^eiy  hard,  and  I  thought,  was  going  to  say  something ;  but  i 
interposed  so  skilM  a  question  on  the  subject  of  a  new  method  of  drain- 
ing which  he  was  at  that  time  experimenting  on  in  the  four-acre  field 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  house,  that  I  escaped  that  danger  also. 
Without  staying  to  risk  the  result  of  further  conversation  I  quietly 
withdrew,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  chance  of  detention,  forthwith  re- 
paired to  the  stables  and  desired  my  horse  to  be  saddled  without  delay. 

Great  men,  it  may  be  observed,  have  had  their  warnings  on  the  eve 
of  important  events.  Julius  Caesar  had  a  warning  from  his  wife  before 
be  was  slain  by  the  Roman  conspirators  ;  and  Brutus  was  forewarned  of 
bis  fate  at  the  approaching  battle  of  Fhilippi ;  so  did  I  also,  receive 
some  cautionary  admonitions  from  my  friend  the  philosophic  coachman ; 
bat  like  the  doomed  personages  referred  to,  I  also  neglected  the  friendly 


**  Mr.  Leander,"  said  he,  as  we  stood  by  the  pump  in  the  yard,  while 
a  groom  was  getting  my  horse  ready,  ''  if  I  might  make  so  bold,  I  should 
Bay  that  you  was  vexed  witJi  summat." 

^  We  have  all  got  our  vexations  at  some  times,"  said  I ; — "  how  do 
Jenny's  pups  get  on  ?" 
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"  The  pups  thrive  heautiful ;  but  what  I  was  going  to  say,  Mr.  Leander, 
was  this  ;  that  when  a  man  is  vexed  and  out  of  sorts  he  always  rides  more 
reckless,  and  Sultan  is  very  fresh,  and  sometimes  he  takes  to  wanting 
his  own  way ;  and  you  ought  to  h%  carefoL'' 

'*  Oh  !**  said  I,  "  I  will  be  careful  enough ;  Sultan  has  got  a  good 
bit  in  his  mouth,  and  I  have  good  spurs  on  my  heels,  and  I  wanant  he 
shall  know  that  I  am  his  master." 

**  That's  all  very  well,  Master  Leander ;  a  bit  is  a  very  good  thing  m 
its  place  and  so  are  spurs  in  theim ;  but  sometimes  you  see  when  we  are 
hot  we  are  apt  to  pull  the  bit  at  the  wron^  time,  and  use  the  spurs  when 
we  ought  to  hold  the  curb.  The  great  thine  is  to  know  when  to  use 
them  at  the  proper  nick,  on  horseback,  as  wdl  as  in  Kfe,  Master  Lean- 
der." 

**  Very  true,"  said  I,  "  is  my  horse  ready  ?'* 

"  He  will  be  ready  in  one  minute;  Robert  is  just  combing  out  his  taiL— 
So  as  I  was  saying,  take  care  you  ride  careful  this  morning,  and  don't  be 
too  venturesome ;  and  it's  a  good  rule  to  look  before  you  leap,  Master 
Leander." 
''  Never  fear,"  said  I ;  <<  tell  him  to  make  haste  with  the  hone." 
"  He's  just  dusting  the  saddle,  and  giving  the  stimip-ironB  a  wipe. 
And  so  you  see.  Master  Leander,  I've  always  observed  your  careless,  reck- 
less riders  that  just  ride  over  every  thing  and  through  every  thine,  and 
never  care  for  considering  what's  on  the  other  side — a  ditch  or  a  pit  may 
be — they  always  sooner  or  later  come  to  a  smash.  Now  I'm  sure  you'll 
excuse  me.  Master  Leander,  for  you  know  I  have  the  same  regard  for  you 
as  Jenny  there  for  one  of  her  pups ;  and  so  I  sa^  don't  go  along  so 
helter-skelter  over  every  dangerous  thing  you  can  find— but  look  bdTore 
you  leap." 

My  excellent  friend  the  coachman  certidnly  was  not  invested  with  the 
poetic  character  of  Cassandra  of  old ;  but  on  this  occasion  his  words  were 
not  less  prophetic,  and  unhappily  for  me  they  were  destined  to  the  same 
remark  of  "  nonunquam  credita  Teucris." — I  went  on  my  way. 

How  could  I  think  of  any  other  matter  or  of  any  one  than  Lavinia  ? 
Was  it  not  natural  that  she  alone,  who  was  ever  present  to  my  diougfats, 
should  on  such  an  occasion  entirely  engross  and  absorb  them  ?  Was  it 
my  fault  that  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  mishaps  occurred  that  ever 
betel  a  luckless  mortal  ?  I  arrived  at  the  spot  by  a  circuitous  and  unob- 
served route  with  which  I  was  now  well  acquainted  ;  I  tied  my  horse  to 
a  tree,  leaped  the  ditch  which  separated  the  grounds  from  the  meadow ; 
surveyed  my  ground  carefully  before  I  made  my  way  partly  over  aD<2 
partly  through  the  hedge  which  bounded  the  garden  ;  looked  cautiously 
round ;  saw  that  all  was  clear  ;  and  then  I  hastened  to  the  sheltered  spot 
in  which  the  earden  seat  stood  almost  concealed  by  the  overspreading 
foliage;  I  beheld  through  the  thickly  clustered  shrubs  the  form  of 
Lavinia  (as  I  thought  of  course)  with  her  back  towards  me,  and  with  her 
head  leaning  contemplatively  on  her  hand,  in  the  accustomed  comer  ; 
my  step  was,  in  prudence,  cautious,  and  my  approach  noiseless ;  I  sprung 
towards  her  and,  before  she  could  turn  round,  clasped  her  in  my  arms  1 

There  was  no  harm  in  that — ^were  we  not  betrothed — ^solemnly 
pledged  to  each  other  ? — were  we  not,  as  lasers  say,  in  the  **  inchoate 
state  of  man  and  wife  ?    Besides— but  I  need  say  no  more  on  that  point ; 
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all  considerate  persons  of  both  sexes  ^?iU  acquit  me  of  improper  temerity 
under  such  circumstanoes. 

How  shall  I  go  on !  I  clasped  her  whom  I  supposed  to  be  Lavinis 
in  my  arms;  and  to  my  utter  astonishment— my  confusion !— my  dis- 
may! I  found  that  I  had  got  hold  of  another  young  lady ! 

And  of  all  the  young  ladies  in  the  world — the  very  daughter  of  the 
sea-ci^tain's  widow— of  Emily  of  the  cottage  in  the  Tidley ! 
What  an  embarrassment  I 

Fortunately,  she  was  too  frightened  to  shriek;  but  quickly  recognising 
me,  she  blushed  prodigiously;  and»  remembering,  perhaps,  the  obHgation 
to  me  which  she  lay  under,  she  had  the  goodness  not  to  exhibit  so  much 
anger  at  my  forwardness  as  the  circumstance  warranted.  As  for  me,  I 
oomd  not  speak  for  a  few  moments  so  much  was  I  abashed  at  my^  own 
seenung  rudeness; — and  I  was  confounded  with  my  quick  perception  of 
the  misunderstandine  that  it  might  g^ve  rise  to !  I  was  about  to  explain 
the  reason  of  my  boisterous  behayiour — rather  stammeringly  I  suspect — 
when  she  kindly  stopped  me:— 

*'  Mr.  Castleton,"  she  said,  '^  you  are  the  last  person  in  the  world  from 
whom  I  could  take  offence ; — ^but  forgive  me  if  I  positively  request  jou 
to  confine  your  greetings  in  future  within  the  bounds  of  decorum  which 
is  usual  between  gendemen  and  ladies  who  are  not  related  to  each 
other." 

This  she  said  in  a  manner  that  was  exceedingly  dignified,  but  with  a 
grace  that  was  quite  charming. 

^  I  assure  you/'  said  I,  ''that  it  was  entirely— a  ...a. ..a.. .a 
mistake ..." 

^'  I  am  sure  it  was — it  must  have  been  a  mistake  ;  the  elegant  and  re- 
fined Mr.  Leander  Castleton  never  could  have  intended  an  act  of  rudeness 
towards  a  lady  who^  I  had  reason  to  hope,  possessed  his  .  .  .  respect." 

^  Upon  my  soul,"  I  rdterated,  ''it  was  a  mistake ;  it  was  indeed  ;  I 
thought  you  were  .  .  •  •" 

She  did  not  permit  me  to  finish,  but,  with  the  sweetest  smile  in  the 
world,  said: — 

"There — that*s  enou^ ;  I  see  that  you  are  really  sorry  for  having 
forgot  yourself  for  a  moment  But  of  course  no  such  mistake  must  occur 
again  ;  I  am  sure  I  should  forfeit  your  good  opinion  if  I  expressed  less ; 
and  I  will  not  pain  you  by  exnressing  more." 

"  But,  indeed,"  said  I,  wishing  to  dear  the  matter  up,  and  lonejng 
to  hear  tidings  of  Lavinia, — my  conscience  I  must  confess  reproa^ins 
me  at  the  same  time  in  a  strange  mysterious  way  for  something  which  I 
felt  I  had  dther  done  or  left  undone — "  indeed  .  .  .  ." 

"  Well,  I  have  forgiven  you ;  that's  enough  ;  and  now  if  you  like  we 
will  talk  of  Chaucer,  and  of  Spenser,  and  of  all  the  poets  in  tiie  world — 
yourself  of  course  included.  I  did  not  know,*'  she  said  suddenly,  "that 
you  were  acquainted  with  the  family  here  ?  I  don't  remember  that  you 
ever  told  me  of  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  I,  a  little  embarrassed,  "that  I  ever  did," 
"  I  am  sure  you  never  did: — ^but  that's  no  matter;  have  you  known 
them  long?" 

"  Yes,  said  I ;  that  is,  I  mean,  no ;  but  you  know  one  may  seem, 
sometimes,  to  know  people  very  long  altliough  one  has  known  them  only 
a  short  time.  «  •  •  . 
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*<That  IS  true/'  she  replied,  and  she  mtued  a  Ihtte  en  lliifl;  ai  if  flb 
was  resolying  in  her  nund  some  litde  problem  of  her  own. 

''  How  strangey**  she  suddenly  exdaimed,  *^that  almosi  the  first  person 
whom  I  have  met  in  this  new  part  of  the  world  is  one  to  whom  I  am 
under  so  great  an  obHgadon  !** 

<<  Don't  say  a  word  about  it,**  said  !;<— I  was  getting  more  and  more 
embarrassed. 

^*  HowoTery"  she  went  on,  **  there  are  stranger  llungs  in  the  world 
eiren  than  this  !^ 

^  There  are  indeed,"  said  I,  as  I  observed  Lavinia  comioghaatSly  down 
ihe  walk  and  looking  much  flushed,  for  I  had  a  presentiment  of  what 
was  to  come. 

chaptee  xxxvn. 

LATnnA  stopped  short  when  she  saw  how  the  garden-seat  was  oeoopied; 
this  was  a  Int  of  ill-luck  quite  out  of  her  ealccdatiaii  as  wdl  as  miaai 
With  the  natural  resenre  of  her  sex,  in  the  presence  of  a  durd  person, 
she  saluted  me  father  formally,  which  I  returned,  though  wauk  againrt 
the  grain,  in  the  same  manner.  As  Emil^  had  not  the  sfigbteat  mea  of 
herself  bdng  one  too  many  on  this  oceasion,  knowing  that  Lannia  was 
about  to  be  married  to  a  gentleman  who  certainly  was  not  the  coe 
present,  she  neverthou^ht  of  retiring  to  allow  aae  the  opportnnity  of  a 
private  interview  withner  new  friend. 

She  remained,  therefore,  earelesslT  seated  at  one  corner  of  tibe  bendi. 

Lavinia  who  was  very  mu(^  vexeanot  to  be  able  to  speak  to  me  without 
a  witness,  but  who  disguised  her  fedings  with  admirable  fiyrtitude, 
aldiough  I  perceived  she  was  so  agitated  tbt  she  could  hndij  stand,  sst 
down  at  the  other  comer. 

I  felt  very  foolish  standing  up  before  the  two;  and  not  knowing  what 
else  to  do  I  took  my  place  between  them. 

Now,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  was  a  very  awkward  ntoation. 

We  all  three  remained,  for  a  short  time  nlent;  Emily  from  «  natond 
deference,  as  a  euest,  and,  as  yet,  almott  a  stranger  to  the  fiunily ;  La- 
vinia from  vezabon ;  and  I  from  confusion. 

This  state  of  things,  however,  could  not  last  for  ever.  As  the  only 
gentleman  present,  it  was  my  duty  to  speak  firsts  and  to  entertain  m 
ladies.  A  pretty  state  of  mind  I  was  in  to  entertain  anybody!  And  to 
which  of  diem  was  I  to  speak  first !     And  what  was  Itosay! 

Now,  I  will  not  be  misunderstood  here,  and  made  to  appear  worse  than 
I  was.  My  embarrassment  did  not  proceed  from  any  doubt  or  unosr- 
tainty  of  tne  state  of  my  own  heart ;  nor  did  I  &el  guilty  of  having 
actea  as  a  suitor  towaras  Emily  ;  my  acquaintance  with  lier  had  been 
aomdental,  and  my  intimacy — ^if  it  could  be  catted  so— was  one  of  friend- 
ship. And,  besi^  I  had  reason  to  suspect  that  there  was  an  attach- 
ment on  the  part  of  Emily  in  another  quarter ;  for  there  was  oocasional 
mysterious  mention  made  of  a  certain  Lieutenant  Sullivan  which  used  to 
bnng  the  colour  into  Emily's  dieeks  in  an  odd  way ;  so  that  I  considered 
her  partly  in  the  light  of  one  engaged,  and  with  whom  my  assiduities 
<— fcnr  I  confess  to  that— could  have  no  serious  consequence.  ^  No: 
my  embarrassment  did  not  proceed  from  that ;  but  from  the  oroum- 
stance  of  my  never  having  mentioned  to  Lavinia  my  aoqaaiataDce 
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nidi  Emily;  an  omimoa whieh, eoDadflriog^  the  nt^ 
wUch  led  to  it»  nooU,  I  ftazed,  appear  to  Layixua,  straogey  and  per- 
haps suspiciotis ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  I  had  made  no  mentioa  to 
Emily,  in  all  my  fBuniliar  oonteone  with  her  and  her  mamma*  of  my 
JntinMfcey  with  Lavini%  whose  aoqoaintanoe  ako  1  had  made  in  a  manner 
not  less  romantic  than  the  other.    I  Ut  that  some  ez^Unaiion  of  these 
vrasoai  xeticenoes  wodd  be  expeeted— oeztaidiy  by  Lannia — and  perhaps 
by  Emily ;  and  both  were  alikiB  embarrassing. 
I  began  to  fear  that  some  most  awkward  catastrophe  was  impending. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  that  I  should  say  something;  and  while  I 
was  still  studying  now  to  be^n,  Emily — ^tomyinfinite  reli^  as  it  was  at 
the  moment,  oat  qmddy  to  be  fidlowed  by  my  infinite  oonfbswn — gave 
signs  of  sarh^  me  the  task  of  inventing  a  oommfmcwnent  to  eonversa* 
tion: 

**  I  was  aaying  to  Mr.  Casdetony'*  she  b^gan,  addressiiu^  Lavinia, 
'*  before  yea  came,  that,  I  was  not  aware  fhat  he  was  aoanainted  with  your 
fanily." 

(Here  was  a  pretty  begmning  I) 

''Whatr  replied  Lamia,  in  coosideraUe  surprise,  '' is  Mr.  Castleton 
an  acquaintance  of  yoozs  !'* 

^<0h  dear^  yes,'*  renlisd  Emily ;  ^<we  were  acquainted,  and  mamma 
too,  at  our  house,  whicn  is  about  ten  miles  from  the  university.'' 

Lavinia  looked  at  me;  I  don't  know  what  I  looked  at    Tlien  she 
spoke,  composedly — and  with  seeming  indi£Eerenee : 
"  At  the  university  ?" 

<<  Oh!  yesi    But  I  dare  say  Mr.  Casdeton  hastold  you  of  the  little 
romantic  adventure  which  gave  us  the  honour  of  his  aoquaintanee." 
^'  A  little  romantic  adventure  ?"  repeated  Lavinia. 
*^  He  saved  me  fiom  the  attach  of  a  dreadful  robber,  who  would  have 
^-murdered  me,  perhaps,  if  Mr.  Castleton's  gallantry  and  courage  had 
not  saved  meu" 

<' Indeed!*'  said  Lavinia. 

*'  Tes,  he  did,  indeed;  and  I  can  never  be  suffidently  grateful  for  such 
a  SOTvioe ! — and  mamma  too  ;  and  it  was  that  whidi  fed  to  our  inti- 
macy ..." 

'<  Intimacy  r  said  Lavinia. 

'^  To  his  intimacy,  with  mamma,  and  our  house,"    continued  Emily ; 
*^  and  I  wasremarkbg  to  Mr.  Castleton  before  you  came,  how  odd  it  was 
that  he  shodd  be  the  first  person,  as  it  were,  whom  I  have  seen  here." 
"  It  is  very  odd,"  repeated  Lavinia. 

*' But  how  odd,"  continued  Emily,  <' that  he  should  never  have  men- 
tioned the  drcumstance  of  the  robber !  But  Mr.  Castleton  is  known  to 
be  one  of  the  most  modest  men  in  the  worid — particularly  on  matters 
relating  to  his  own  prowess." 

<'  You  were  not  aware,  then,"  said  Lavinia,  "  that  Mr.  Castieton  was 
acquainted  with  me — ^that  is,  with  our  funily  ?" 

<<  Oh  dear  no !  He  never  mentioned  your  name  ;  and  I  am  quite  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  knows  you,  for  he  never  said  a  word  to  us  about  it !" 
^^  And  yet,"  said  Lavinia,  with  a  shade  of  bitterness  in  her  voice,  which 
would  not  have  been  perceptible,  perhaps,  to  any  ear  less  sensitive  than 
mine,  "  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Castleton  had  its  origin,  also,  in  rather 
a  romantic  adventure." 
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(<  Indeed !''  said  Emilj;  '^  how  very  eztraoidinaTy  that  he  should  hare 
had  a  romantic  adventure  with  hoth  of  us  and  never  have  said  a  word  o£ 
them  to  either !" 

^'  It  was  his  excessive  modesty,  doubtless,^'  said  Lavinia  in  the  same 
bitter  tone,  looking  at  me  with  a  singular  expression,  and  canjing  her 
glance  forward  to  Emily  who  sat  on  my  other  side. 

^Mt  is  a  veiy  singular  circumstance,  certainly,**  responded  Emily,  ie« 
guarding  me  and  then  Lavinia  with  a  doubtful  and  inquiring  countenance. 

And  then  they  were  both  ralent ;  waiting  ffxr  me,  as  it  seemed,  to  dear 
up  the  mystery. 

As  the  earth  would  not  open  and  swallow  me  up,  although  I  wished 
for  it  with  all  my  might,  I  was  obliged  to  say  something: — 

''  It  is  certainhr  remarkable/'  I  began,  with  a  fiednt  laugh  which  I  £ear 
had  the  sound  of  being  a  litde  forced,  for  both  the  ladies  looked  at  me 
with  an  air  of  surprise ;  '^  it  is  certainly  remarkable,"  I  began  a^ain, 
making  a  new  and  desperate  effort  to  assume  an  indifferent  air*— as  u  the 
matter  was  of  no  consequence  at  all ; — ^'  but  you  will  understand  the 
reason  of  my  silence  direcdy  when  I  explain  it .  • .  •  •  /' 

^'  Then  pray  do  explain,*^  said  they  both  at  once : — 

"  For  it  is  so  very  droU,"  said  Emily,  with  animation. 

^^  It  is  so  very  strange,"  said  Lavinia  with  an  anxious  air. 

"  Yes,"  said  I ;  « it  w  so  ver^  droU ;  hah !  hah  l" 

^'  Make  haste  then,**  said  Emily,  laughingly. 

^^  Go  on,"  said  Lavinia,  seriously. 

"  Oh !"  said  I,  "  my  story  is  told  in  a  few  words." 

^^  So  much  the  better,"  said  Lavinia,  drily. 

^'  Never  mind  the  number  of  words,"  said  Emily ;— "  we  are  not  at 
all  in  a  hurry  to  go  away— only— begLn." 

**  You  see,"  said  I,  with  as  jocose  an  air  as  I  could  assumeu  **  the  fiict  is 

the  fact  was  ....  that  is  ... .  you  see,"  said  I,  turning  to  Lavinia, 

**  Em ....  that  is — Miss  Navis  s  house  is  dose  to  the  university " 

"  He  is  very  polite  to  say  so,"  said  Emily,  interrupting  me^  '^  but  the 
fact  is  our  house  is  a  long  way  off ;  and  I  am  sure  it  was  very  kind  of 
Mr.  Castleton  to  come  and  see  us  so  often  when  dear  mamma  was  so  in- 
disposed " 

"  It  was  very  kind,"  said  Lavinia,  in  a  •  strange  tone  of  vcnee,  which 
made  Emily  look  at  her  with  a  little  surprise. 

'<  It  is  not  every  one/'  continued  Emily,  **  who  would  travd  ten  miles 
to  see  a  sick  friend  .  .  .  ." 

''  It  is  not  indeed !"  said  Lavinia. 

**  And  day  after  day,"  continued  Emily. 

"  Day  after  day  !"  repeated  Lavinia. 

**  But  1  want  to  hear  about  your  romantic  adventure?"  said  Emily  to 
Lavinia ;  "was  it  a  robber  that  attacked  you  ?" 

^'  It  is  no  matter/'  said  Lavinia ;  ''  it  was  oidy  a  mad  dog." 

"  A  mad  dog !  Oh— my  dear — how  very  dreadful  I  I  do  believe  a 
mad  dog  is  what  I  have  the  greatest  dread  of  in  the  world  !  Good 
Heavens ! — it  didn't  bite  you  ?" 

''No,"  said  Lavinia;  ''happily  it  did  not;  but  it  might,  perhans, 
if  Lean  ...  if  Mr.  Castleton  had  not  distracted  its  attention ;  but  he 
risked  his  life  to  save  me  !" 

"  That  was  generous  !"  exclaimed  Emily,  reddening  a  little. 
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**  He  was  riding  on  the  other  side  of  the  riyer/'  oontinned  Lavinis, 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  stream^  ''  and  he  dashed  his  horse  into 
the  water  to  rescue  me  from  the  animal  •  • .  and  his  horse  could  not  mount 
the  hank  .  . .  and  so  • « .  he  fdl  hack  into  the  water  .  . .  and  it  was 
thought  he  was  lost . . .  hut  I  did  not  know  what  took  place  then— for  I 
fiunted." 

**  What  a  dreadful  scene  !"  exclaimed  Emily,  shuddering. 

**  It  was  not  the  worst  part  of  it^"  continued  Lavinia,  ^'for  .  .  .  Mr. 
Castleton — here — ^was  taken  into  our  house  .  •  •  that  is  . .  .  when  he  was 
taken  out  of  the  water  •  • .  as  they  told  me . .  •  and  was  supposed  to 
be  ...  gone*  •  • 

**  Oh,  Heavens !"  said  Emily,  holding  up  her  hands. 

**  You  cannot  imagine  what  I  felt  when  I  learnt  that  he  had  lost  his 
life  in  endeaTOuring  to  preserve  mine  •  .  ." 

"  I  can— a  little —  .  .  ."  said  Emily. 

*'  Tou  never  can** — continued  Lavinia.  ^'  Such  an  agonising  thought 
was  sufficient! .  .  •"  (here  she  blushed  deeply)  . . .  *'  was  sufficient  to  excuse 
the  wildest  actions ! .  .  ." 

**  What  wild  actions  ?"  asked  Emily,  quickly. 

I  felt  very  awkward  at  this  point. 

''That  is— continued  Lavinia,  with  a  little  embarrassment,  ^'if  there 
had  been  any  wild  actions.** 

''  I  need  not  ask  if  he  was  recovered,**  said  Emily,  **  because  •  .  .** 

**  My  recovery,**  said  I,  "  was  owing  to  the  care  which  Lavin 

which  this  young  lady  took  of  me  when  I  seemed  to  be  as  all  thought 
me — dead.' 

This  I  sud  solemnly. 

There  was  a  slight  pause  here.  Lavinia  seemed  much  a^tated  and 
ready  to  burst  into  tears ;  Emily  remained  for  a  brief  space  in  a  serious 
reverie  ;  and  for  my  own  part  I  wondered  how  this  extraordinary  scene 
would  end. 

It  was  Emily  who  first  broke  silence. 

**  I  suppose,'*  said  she,  addressing  Larinia,  ''  that  you  adopted  the 
means  recommended  by  the  Humane  Society  for  recovering  drowned 
persons?*' 

«*  They  were  aU  tried,**  said  I,  "  and  failed." 

**  Failed  I — ^then  how  were  you  recovered  ?*' 

"  This  young  lady,'*  I  repfied,  "  was  herself  the  means  of  restoring 
me  to  life." 

Emily  looked  at  us  both  inquiringly,  but  said  nothing. 

**It  was  the  influence  of  her  presence— and  of  her  sympathy" — I  con- 
tinned—"  when  I  was  supposed,"  I  added,— emphatically,  "  to  be  lying 
dead — that  re-animated  me." 

"  What  did  you  do  ?"  asked  Emily  quickly. 

lavinia  did  not  reply  to  this  question,  and  was  evidently  embarrassed. 

Emily  mused  for  a  while,  and  then  she  spoke  agam  ;  but  as  it  struck 
me  with  a  shade  of  reserve  in  her  manner  that  could  not  have  failed  to 
be  observed  by  others  besides  myself. 

"Mr.  Castleton,"  she  said,  ''has  contrived  to  keei>  this  romantic 
history  very  secret;  not  indeed,  that, ''mamma"  had  any  right  to  be  made 
acquamted  with  his  secrets.  But,  what  will  surprise  her,  is  that  Mr. 
Castleton  never  told  us  how  his  life  had  been  preserved,  as  he  says,  by 
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yoa ;  now  I  can  imdeiBtand  why  he  ahoold  abstain  firam  mentioning  bis 
own  good  deedi— that  is  •  .  •  modest  and  proper  .  •  • ;  bat  why  be 
should  not  speak  of  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  one  who  had  been  die 
means  of  recovering  him  firom  •  «  •  death  !~-that  ia  what  ampnstt 
me  •  •  •  • 

At  this  moment  a  Toice  was  heard  firom  the  direction  of  the  honae 
repeating  the  name  of  Lannia,  which  I  recognised  instantly  aa  tiiat  of 
Miss  McDta^n.  Lavinia  seemed  xelactant  to  leave  ns,  and  looked  at 
EmUy  as  if  mvitin^  her  silently^  to  aooompany  her;  but  that  yoong 
lady,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  tlie  annt  might  have  somethmg  to  say  to 
her  friend,  that  was  proper  only  for  the  ear  of  an  expectant  hride,  re- 
mained still ;  and  as  the  voice  grew  more  impatient^  Lavinia  abruptly 
broke  from  ns  wilhout  making  any  observation— and  I  waa  left  alone 
with  Emily, 

Chaptxb  XXXYIIL 

There  was  a  silence  between  us  for  a  short  space ;  for  I  waa  i 
how  I  should  contrive  a  private  interview  with  Lavinia;  and  Emilyl 
her  own  thoughts,  but  what  they  were  she  did  not  think  fit  to  oomma- 
nicate«  Pmsentiy  she  said,  as  if  ^tealdng  aloud  the  continuation  of 
some  previous  thought : — 

**  And  you  saved  her  from  a  dreadful  death  ?" 

<^  Atleast,Ieodeavoaxed  todoitf^saidl;  ''and  she  has  the  goodness 
to  take  the  will  for  the  deed." 

*<  Doubtiess,"  said  Emily,  *'  she  must  feel  very  grateful  ?** 

Now  I  &ncied  this  was  a  fishing  question,  and  I  determioad  to  be  on 
my  guard,  for  the  position  of  Lavinia  and  myself  was  criticaL  I  rapidly 
ran  over  the  circumstances  of  tiiecase.  The  nuunma  of  the  voong  lady 
who  bad  b»m  to  question  me  was  the  old  friend  of  Miss  McDragon ; 
any  thing  ihat  I  might  tell  to  the  daughter  would  be  repeated  to  the 
mother,  and  by  the  mother  repeated  to  the  aunt  It  was  of  importanoe, 
therefore,  to  keep  Emily  in  the  dark,  as  to  my  position  and  plans  les- 
necting  Lavinia.  To  tnis  e£Esct  it  was  a  matter  of  pradenoe,  to  conceal 
mm  her  my  sentiments  towards  her  friend  ;  and  it  occurred  to  me,  at 
the  moment  tiiat  the  best  way  to  do  that  was  to  tiuow  such  a  show  of 
gallantry  in  my  manner  towards  herself  as  would  blind  her  as  to  my  real 
intentions. — Now  this  was  wrong ;  at  least  it  was  an  unlucky  contrivance; 
for  it  was  calculated  to  give  me  the  character  of  seemine  to  make  love  to 
two  young  ladies  at  tl^  same  time — a  course  of  covdnct  than  which 
nothmg  could  be  more  fordgn  to  my  disposition  :  but,  unhappily,  it  bad 
the  effect  of  plaong  me  in  that  fialse  position,  and  of  giving  rise  to  the 
disastrous  conseauences  which  I  am  about  to  relate. 

It  was  with  this  object  therefore, — ^the  olject  of  kee^ng  Miss  Navis 
in  the  dark  relative  to  'fikB  mutual  enffagement  of  Lavmia  and  myself 
lest  she  should  inadvertentiy  communicate  the  secret  to  her  t"^«n™^  by 
whom,  it  was  to  be  feared,  it  would  be  revealed  to  the  aunt  of  lAviniar- 
that  I  endeavoured  to  convey  to  Emily  tiie  idea  that  she  and  not  Lavinia 
was  die  object  of  my  passion ;  a  manoeuvre  wbich,^J  considered,  was  war- 
rantable under  the  circumstances,  and  certainly  venial,  as  I  was  under 
the  impression,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  Emily's  heart  had  been  long 
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since  tranrfened  to  that  mysterious  Lieutenant  Sulliyan  to  whom  I  have 
before  alluded. 

The  slight  pause  which  these  rapid  reflections  occasioned,  gave  time  to 
Emily  to  put  ner  question  in  another  shape  :— 

''  1  hope,"  said  she^  '*  that  her  marriage  will  be  a  happy  one  I*' 

^  I  hope  80  too/'  said  I — (in  this  I  was  perfectly  nncere). 

<<  Ton  will  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  course  ?' 

*<  Of  course,''  said  I ;  (and  thought  I  to  myself,  as  it  is  my  firm  in- 
tention to  he  Ibe  bridegroom  myseli^  it  will  be  odd  if  I  am  not  present  at 
the  marriage). 

My  answer  seemed  to  be  so  fSur  satisbctory  to  Emily,  and  the  air  of 
lesenre  whidi  she  had  assumed  began  to  subside ;  butuiere  was  evidently 
something  more  that  she  wanted  to  get  at;  and  die  firamed  her  next  ques- 
tion aoeoidmgfy  >*^* 

^  Don't  you  linnk  her  very  handsome  7^ 

''I  do^**  sud  I,  «...  lor  a  brunette."  (Emily  was  CEur.)— This  an- 
swer seemed  to  please  her. 

"  Toa  never  mentioned  your  romantic  adventure  with  her  to  .  . .  us  !'* 

'*  A  gentleman  cannot  Doast  of  the  services  which  it  may  be  his  good 
fortune  to  have  the  opportunity  of  rendering  to  others." 

**  True ;  hut— -you  never  mentioned  the  service  which  had  been  ren- 
dered to  joaadi}  that  would  have  been  no  more  than  an  ezpresmon  of 
gratitude — ^there  could  have  been  no  objection  to  that  T* 

**  No  other  objection,"  said  I,  quickly,  *'  but  the  presumption  which 
it  wtmld  have  heen  calcvdated  to  give  rise  to,  that,  the  one  was  mentioned 
only  to  furnish  the  occarion  of  bong  complimented  on  the  other.** 

''  Well— I  think  that  is  h&ng  too  particular.  I  am  sure  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  making  known,  on  any  proper  occasion,  my  debt  of  gratitude 
to  you  for  havine  saved  me  from  the  hands  of  a  ruffian  !** 

^  That  18,^  said  I,  **  because  you  possess  so  much  goodness.*' 

**  Ah  I  now— yon  will  be  accusing  me  of  saying  tnat  only  for  the  sake 
of  having  a  compliment  pud  me  in  return  !** 

*^  Indeed,**  said  I,  **  I  feel  too  strongly  nrompted  to  pay  you  comnli- 
ments  without  any  provocation  to  ren^  that  necessary  ;  my  only  fear 
is,  that,  I  may  pay  you  too  many,  and  say  too  much  !**  (And  this  was 
true  enough.) 

As  I  said  this  with  rather  a  sentimental  lur  I  believe,  Emily  began  to 
eiaminp  a  flower  which  she  held  in  her  hand  curiously,  as  if  she  was 
andous  to  ascertain  its  botanical  identifications.  I  cast  my  ^es  in  an- 
other direction,  and  there,  to  my  extreme  surprise  and  confusion,  I  beheld 
Larini*,  examining  us  both  as  attentively  as  Emily  was  examining  her 
flower,  and  who  had  approached  us  unheard  and  unseen.  I  was  vexed  at 
this;  especially,  as  there  was  an  expresrion  on  Lavinia^s  countenance 
which  made  me  fear  that  she  had  overheard  my  conversation  with  Emily, 
and  whicdi,  perhaps,  she  had  misinterpreted.  Emily,  in  a  moment  aftar, 
wards,  catcning  siffht  of  her,  blushed  excessively  as  if  she  had  been 
caught  in  a  comession,  and  lettang  £b11  her  flower  on  the  ground,  hastily 
stood  up. 

**  Your  mamma  was  inquiring  for  you,"  said  Lavinia  gravely. 

Emily  departed  quickly  without  looking  at  me,  ana  I  was  left  alone 
with  Lavinia* 
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The  times  of  Lord  Castlereagh  axe  so  close  upon  oar  own,  so  many  of 
his  contemporaries  are  still  engaged  in  the  strife  of  politics,  and  ao  many 
memories  still  treasure  up  the  chief  records  of  his  public  career,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  details,  the  interest  of  which  will  remain  for  a 
future  generation.  For  some  idea  of  how  those  contemporaries  ha,ye 
judged  of  the  character  and  public  services  of  this  eminent  statesman, 
we  might  quote  the  opinions  of  such  distinguished  men  as  Sir  Robert 
.Peel,  Marquess  Wellesley,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Beniamin  Disraeli,  M.  de 
Capefig^e,  and  a  host  of  others,  which  the  soUcituae  of  a  xelatiTe— the 
present  Marquess  of  Londondeny — has  collected  together  as  introdoctoiy 
to  the  correspondence.  However  much  these  estimates  of  character  may 
differ  inter  se,  they  all  agree  in  the  mun  points,  that  the  talents  of  the 
noble  lord  were  of  a  high  order,  and  his  industry  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties  unremitting.  '*  Party  animosity,  it  has  been  justly  re- 
marked, **  may  question  the  wisdom  of  measures  in  which  he  was  a  prin- 
cipal actor,  to  save  its  own  cousistency,  but  it  dares  not  breathe  a  doubt 
of  his  integrity  and  honour.**  The  Marquess  Wellesley  says,  **  the  whole 
course  of  my  public  service,  as  far  as  it  was  connected  vrith  the  puUic  acts 
of  that  most  excellent  and  able  personage,  affords  one  connected  series  of 
proofs  of  his  eminent  ability,  spotless  integrity,  high  sense  of  honour, 
comprehensive  and  enlarged  views,  sound  practicieJ  knowledge,  ready  des- 
patch of  business,  and  perfect  discretion  and  temper  in  the  conduct  of  the 
most  arduous  public  affairs.*'  Sir  Walter  Scott  writes,  '^  No  man  wishes 
more  to  see,  or  would  delight  more  to  contribute,  to  place  that  most  up- 
right and  excellent  statesman's  memory  in  the  rank  which  it  ought  to  hold 
with  hb  countrymen.  I  am  conscious,  that  by  dint  of  repeating  a  set  of 
cant  phrases  which,  when  examined,  have  neither  sense  nor  trut^  a  grand 
effort  has  been  made  to  blind  the  British  public  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
important  services  which  he  rendered  to  his  country,  and  that  the  truth 
of  nistory  has  in  no  case  been  so  much  encroached  upon  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  party." 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  testimony  is  of  a  still  higher  character  :~ 

You  well  know  that  no  vindication  of  your  Brother's  memory  was  necessary 
for  my  satisfaction, — that  my  admiration  of  his  character  is  too  firmly  rooted  to 
be  shaken  by  criticisms  or  phrases,  and  cavils  at  particular  acts  selected  from  a 
long  political  career.  I  doubt  whether  any  public  man  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington)  who  has  appeared  within  the  last  half  century,  pos- 
sessed that  combination  of  qualities,  intellectual  and  moral,  which  would  Imve 
enabled  him  to  effect  under  the  same  circumstances  what  Lord  Londonderry 
did  effect  in  regard  to  the  Union  with  Ireland,  and  to  the  great  political  trans- 
actions of  1813,  18U,  and  1815.  To  do  these  tilings  required  a  rare  union 
of  high  and  generous  feelings,  courteous  and  prepossessing  manners,  a  warm 
heart,  and  a  cool  head,  great  temper,  great  industry,  great  fortitude,  great  cou« 
rage,  moral  and  personal,  that  command  and  influence  which  makes  other  men 
willing  instruments,  and  all  these  qualities  combined  with  the  disdain  for  low 

•  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Viscount  Castlereagh,  second  Marquess  of 
Londondeny.  Edited  by  his  Brother,  Charles  Vane,  Marquess  of  Londondtfzy, 
G.C.B.,  &C.    2  vols.  Henry  Colbum. 
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objects  of  ambition,  and  with  spotless  integrity.  It  is  not  flattering  to  say 
your  Brother  had  these  qualifications,  and  that  by  them  and  the  proper  use  of 
them,  he  overcame  practical  difficulties  which  would  have  appalled  and  over- 
whelmed almost  eveiy  other  cotemporary  statesman. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  James  Graham,  all  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  iite  British  cabinet  daring  Lord  Castlereagh's  official  career,  unite  in 
similar  honourable  testimonials  ;  but  in  the  present  day,  except  among  a 
few  rancorous  partisans,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  such  testimonials  are  neces- 
sary to  the  vindication  of  the  by-gone  statesman.  His  reputation  as  a 
ministcyr  is  alike  above  the  reach  of  both  friends  and  enemies.  The  hct 
that,  to  his  talents,  energy,  and  persevering  exertions  we  are  mainly  in- 
debted for  the  great  noeasure  of  the  lenslative  union  of  Ireland  with  Ureat 
Britain,  is  of  itself  the  proudest  of  all  testimonials,  but  it  must  be  jadded 
to  that  in  the  words  of  an  eloquent  public  writer,— 

He  was  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  Ministry  which  preserved  the  country 
from  being  subjugated  by  a  power  which  subjugated  all  the  rest  of  Europe, 
which  fought  the  country  against  combined  Europe  and  triumphed,  and  which 
wrenched  the  sceptre  of  dominion  from  the  desolating  principles  that  the 
French  Revolution  Bpread  through  the  world,  and  restored  it  to  religion  and 
honesty. 

If  to  have  preserved  the  fiuth  and  liberties  of  England  from  destruction, 
to  have  raised  her  to  the  most  magnificent  point  of  greatness,  to  have  liberated 
a  quarter  of  the  globe  from  a  despotism  which  bowed  down  both  body  and 
soul,  and  to  have  placed  the  world  again  under  the  control  of  natural  law  and 
just  principles,  be  transcendent  fame,  such  fame  belongs  to  this  Ministry, 
and,  of  all  its  members,  it  belongs  to  none  more  than  to  the  Marquess  of 
Londonderry. 

Daring  a  great  part  of  the  year,  he  toiled  frequently  for  twelve  or  fonrteen 
hours  per  day  at  the  most  exhausting  of  all  kinds  of  labour,  for  a  salary, 
which,  unaided  by  private  fortune,  would  not  have  supported  him.  He 
laboured  for  thirty  years  in  the  service  of  the  country.  In  this  service  he 
mined  a  robust  constitution,  broke  a  lofl^  spirit,  destroyed  a  first-rate  under- 
standing, and  met  an  untimely  death,  without  adding  a  shilling  to  his  patri- 
monial fortune,  or,  if  we  except  the  step  which  his  fiither  was  advanced  in  the 
peerage,  changing  a  letter  of  his  patrimonial  title. 

Wluit  the  country  gained  from  him  may  never  be  calculated;  what  he 
gained  from  the  country  was  lunacy  and  a  martyr^s  grave. 

The  settlement  of  the  perplexed  affairs  of  Ireland  was  as  expensive  and 
as  difficult  in  former  times  as  in  the  present  day.  The  heaviest  expenses 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  were  occasioned  by  Ireland  ;  but  they  were 
always  insufficient.  But  there  is  this  difference  between  the  paist  and 
present  times,  that  while  Clarendonhas  told  us  (^'Ufe,"  vol.  ii.  p.  107)  that 
ne  made  it  his  humble  suit  to  the  king,  that  no  part  of  the  Irish  question 
might  ever  be  referred  to  him  ;  and  ^mond,  who  of  all  men,  haa  fullest 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  most  personal  concern  in  it,  *'  could  not  see 
any  light  in  so  much  darkness  that  mi&^ht  lead  to  him  a  beginning^  ;*'  in 
our  times,  it  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  all  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day 
to  have  commenced  their  career,  or  to  have  mppled  once  or  more  with 
what  has  so  long,  and  what  still  constitutes,  the  misery  and  the  shame  of 
one  country  and  the  reproach  of  the  other. 

Heaven  hath  in  vain  bestowed 

Well-tempered  liberty, 
(Its  last  and  largest  boon  to  social  man) 
If  the  brute  multitude  from  age  to  age. 
Wild  as  their  savage  ancestors. 
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Go  imvBcUdmed  tiie  wMfei 
Fkcnt  file  to  ton  tnimnitting  ifeOl 
In  nndiftiirbed  deBooii 
(A  sad  inheritanoe  I) 
Their  enon  and  their  crimes. 

No  sooner  had  Robert  Stewart*  member  for  Down^  become  Loid 
Castlereagfa,  than  he  accepted  the  Privy  Seal  for  Ireland  at  the  mott 
trying  of  all  times,  at  a  moment  when  the  turbulent  development  of  the 
state  of  Ireland  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Irish  Administcation  to 
adopt  a  system  of  strong  measures,  in  order  to  dlence  rebellion  by  terror, 
or  extinguish  it  by  seyerity.  The  next  year  of  his  taking  office^  he  was 
nominated  secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  he  began  that  career  of 
aUe  exertions  and  strenuous  perseverance,  by  which  the  union  of  Ireland 
with  Great  Britain  was  mainly  brought  about  As  the  first  two  Tolwnes 
of  the  '<  Memoirs  and  Correspondence**  are  made  to  relate  solely  to  this 
epodi  in  the  life  of  Lord  Castlereagh  (and  it  appears,  indeed,  that  this 
portion  of  the  letters  and  documents  collected  by  that  distinguished 
statesman  in  his  various  high  official  situations,  and  selected  by  his 
brother,  the  present  Marquess  of  Londonderiy,  for  publication,  wul  rfr- 
late  mainly  to  Ireland),  our  quotations  must  naturally  refer  to  that 
periods-one  of  a  most  eventful  character,  and  which  bears  an  analogy  to 
that  which  ia  again  recurring,  that  would  be  carious  did  it  apply  to  any 
other  country  but  Ireland. 

The  year  1798  was  incontestably  the  most  important  of  any  in  the 
modem  annals  of  Ireland,  both  on  account  of  the  events  which  actually 
occurred  in  it,  and  for  those  which  immediately  flowed  from  them  as 
almost  natural  consequences.  That  turbulent  spuit  which  unfortunately 
pervades  the  character  of  its  people,  had  for  many  preceding  years  kept 
the  country  in  a  state  of  duigerous  ferment,  and  made  it  a  scene  of 
commotion,  outrage,  and  bloodshed.  The  mass  of  the  population  was 
divided  into  hostile  associations,  inflamed  against  each  other  by  animosi- 
ties, political  and  rehgious.  The  combination  of  Catholics  of  the  lower 
order,  who  called  themselves  Defenders,  produced  that  of  the  Orange- 
men, for  the  protection  of  Protestant  mterests.  At  length,  persons 
of  a  higher  class  of  society,  assuming  the  i^pellation  of  United  Irishmen, 
joined,  to  form  a  new  system,  dark  and  deeply  planned,  for  coUeeting 
those  discordant  elements  into  one  great  conspiracy,  for  the  treasonable 
purpose  of  overturning  the  government,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
France,  separating  Ireland  from  the  British  empire,  and  erecting  it  into 
an  independent  republic. 

Disappointed  of  French  co-operation,  partly  by  accidents  of  weather,  partly  by 
die  indefatigable  vigilance,  skill,  and  ex er dons  ot  our  naval  forces,  the  Directors 
of  the  Society  at  length  resolved  to  defy  single-handed  the  whole  power  of  the 
Government,  when  their  plans  were  totally  deranged  by  means  of  their  dis- 
closure. Thomas  Reynolds,  a  silk-mercer  of  Dublin,  a  Catholic,  having  re- 
tired from  business,  and  purchased  an  estate  in  the  County  of  Kildare,  had 
joined  the  United  Irishmen,  and  been  appointed  a  Colonel,  also  treasurer  and 
representative  for  his  County,  and  provincial  delegate  for  Leinster.  This  man 
was  induced,  in  the  month  of  March,  to  reveal  ail  that  he  knew  of  the  designs 
of  his  associates  to  the  Irish  Government ;  the  consequence  was,  Uie  appre- 
hension of  four  members  of  the  Executive  Directory,  as  it  was  called,  after 
that  of  France :  Arthur  O'Connor,  Oliver  Bond,  Dr.  M'Nevin,  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet.     Lord  Edward  Fitsgerald  escaped. 

A  new  Directory  was  soon  i^pointed^  and  betrayed,  in  like  manner,  by  a 
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Captain  Amistroo^  of  ao  Iririi  militia  regiment,  who  feigned  to  enter  into  the 
conspiracy.  The  brotben,  John  and  Henry  Sheares^  two  of  the  new  Directors* 
were  apprehended  on  the  21st  of  May ;  Samuel  Neilson  and  many  more  on 
the  2drd.  The  night  of  that  day  had  been  fixed  bv  the  conspiraton  for 
commencing  operaUons ;  but  Government,  having  full  information  of  their 
schemes,  proclaimed  Dublin  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  placed  triple  guards  at 
all  important  posts,  and  effectually  secured  the  metropolis  from  the  intended 
attack. 

Though  the  prime  conductors  of  the  conspiracy  were  in  prison,  the  inferior 
agents  ventured  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  the  design,  l^iffled  at  the 
metropolis,  the  attempts  of  their  bands,  provided  with  scarcely  any  arms  but 
clumsy  pikes,  were  chiefly  confined  to  small  country  towns.  Till  the  middle 
of  July,  civil  war,  in  its  most  hideous  form,  ravaged  some  of  the  western 
counties,  particularly  Wicklow  and  Wexford.  The  sanguinary  scenes  enacted 
there,  not  by  rebels  only,  but  by  the  king's  forces  also,  were  most  disgraceful 
to  both  parties;  but  what  to  me  appears  to  be  particularly  striking  in  the 
atrocities  recorded  by  historians  is  the  detestable  ingratitude  which  appears  so 
frequently  in  the  ooDdact  of  the  lower  Irish  as  almost  to  make  one  doubt 
whether  attachment  or  kindly  feeling  for  benefits  received  find  any  place  in 
the  national  chanu:ter. 

The  promotion  of  his  father  in  the  peerage,  conferred  on  Mr.  Stewart, 
in  1797,  the  title  of  Viscount  Castlereagh ;  aiid,  in  the  same  year.  Lord 
Camden  (whose  sister  was  the  second  iriie  of  Lord  Londonderry)  ap- 
pomted  Inm  keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  in  Ireland.  On  the  sndilen  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Pelham,  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland,  Lord  CasUereagh 
vras  induced,  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  to  undertake  the  duty  of  chief 
flecretary  to  his  excellency,  a  position  to  which  he  was  afterwards  per* 
manenUy  appointed. 

When  afterwards,  amidst  the  confusion  incident  to  the  rebellion,  the 
Marquess  Comwallis  was  selected  to  succeed  Earl  Camden  as  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  his  high  military  reputation  and  civil  administration  of  India, 
haying  pointed  him  out  as  peculiarly  qualified  for  combining  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  with  the  general  govemment  of  the  kingdom,  his 
exceUency  continued  Lord  Castlereagh  in  his  post  of  chief  secretary. 

Excepting  some  secret  information  respectmg  hostile  preparations  in 
French  ports,  and  some  curious  plans  ror  the  defence  of  Dublin,  the 
early  portions  of  the  correspondence  of  the  chief  secretary  does  not  pre- 
sent much  to  interest  By  a  letter  of  Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lieutenant- 
Greneral  Lake,  dated  April  25,  it  becomes  evident  that  as  far  as  feeling  was 
concerned,  the  secretary  was  in  fiivour  of  adopting  vigorous  and  effective 
measures  to  put  down  turbulence  and  disaffection.  That  however  this 
feeling  was  tempered  with  mercy,  is  also  made  suffidendy  manifest  by 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter,  bearing  date  May  31,  1798. 

The  rebels  still  continue  in  force  in  the  counties  of  Wicklow,  Wexford, 
Kildare,  Carlow,  Meath,  and  King's  County ;  it  is  diflicult  to  bring  them  to 
any  decisive  action.  They  commit  horrid  cruelties,  and  disperse  as  soon  as 
the  troops  appear.  Should  the  insurrection  confine  itself  within  the  present 
limits,  a  short  time  will  dispose  of  it.  There  are  some  impleasant  appearances 
in  certain  parts  of  the  North,  but  as  yet  all  is  in  fact  quiet  in  Ulster,  Munster, 
and  Connaught.  There  has  appeared  a  considerable  inclination  amongst  the 
insurgents  in  Kildare  to  surrender  their  arms  and  leaders,  and  submit  them- 
selves to  the  mercy  of  Government.  Directions  have  been  given  to  the  gene- 
rals to  avail  themselves  of  this  disposition,  without  relaxing  their  military 
operations  against  the  more  determined  insurgents,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
in  no  degree  to  compromise  the  dignity  of  the  Kingfs  Government. 
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An  extract  from  a  letter  of  ihe  12th  of  the  same  month  is  cnrioas  as 
evidencing  the  nature  and  aspect  of  the  rebellion  in  Wesdbrd. 

In  that  county,  it  is  perfectly  a  religious  phreosy.  Tlie  priests  lead  the 
rebek  to  battle  :  on  their  march  they  kneel  down  and  pray,  and  show  the  most 
desperate  resolution  in  their  attack.  The  inclosed  certificate  is  curious,  as 
marking  the  complexion  of  the  rebellion  in  that  quarter.  They  put  such 
Protestants  as  are  reported  to  be  Oraneemen  to  death,  saving  others  upon 
condition  of  their  embracing  the  Catholic  mith.  It  is  a  Jacobinical  conspiracy 
throughout  the  kingdom,  pursuing  its  object  chiefly  with  Popish  instruments ; 
the  heated  bigotry  of  this  sect  being  better  suited  to  the  purpose  of  the  repub- 
lican leaders  than  the  cold,  reasoning  disaffection  of  tne  northern  Presby- 
terians, The  number  of  the  insurgents  is  great, — so  great  as  to  make  it  pru- 
dent to  assemble  a  very  considerable  force,  Mfore  any  attempt  is  made  to  pene- 
trate that  very  difficult  and  enclosed  country. 

After  the  accesdon  to  power  of  Lord  Comwallis,  some  of  the  most 
notorious  offenders  in  custody  were  tried  by  a  roecial  commission,  oon- 
demned,  and  executed.  Among  these  were  John  and  Henry  Sheaves, 
M^Cann,  Byrne,  and  others.  Oliver  Bond,  who  was  condemned  on  the 
23rd  of  July,  had  strong  interest  made  to  save  his  life,  espedally  by  Us 
fellow-prisoners  of  the  Executive  Directory,  who,  on  oondidon  that  it 
should  be  spared,  agreed  to  make  a  full  confession  to  government  of  all 
their  treasonable  designs,  and  winch  confession  is  given  at  length  in  the 
'^  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,'^  (vol.  L,  p.  353).  Bond  was  aooordin^^y 
pardoned,  but  died  soon  afterwards  in  prison. 

The  following  extract  ftom  a  letter  of  Mr.  Wickham's  to  Lord  Casde- 
reagh,  dated  August  lOth,  1798^  contains  some  curious  information  rela- 
tive to  the  two  Sheareses. 

I  was  well  acquainted  in  Paris  with  the  two  Messrs.  Sheares,  who  lately 
suffered  in  Ireland.  The  fate  of  the  younger  did  not  surprise  me,  but  I  was 
astonished  to  learn  that  the  elder  was  also  implicated,  for  he  was  apparently  a 
man  of  most  meek  and  exemplary  manners,  the  father  of  an  infant,  ana  a 
widower,  ties  sufficiently  strong  methinks,  to  have  curbed  hb  ambition.  He 
was,  however,  entirely  under  the  influence  of  his  brother,  and,  though  he  said 
little,  he  was  quite  (as  the  French  say),  when  lie  did  spenk,  d  la  hauteur  de  la 
Revolution,  The  younger  was  the  bouteftu  of  all  the  exiled  patrioit  tliere. 
He  was  the  man  who  proposed  an  address  to  the  Convention  for  carrying  arms 
against  this  country.  If  you  look  into  the  preface  of  my  trial,  you  will  see  the 
account,  though,  while  he  lived,  I  never  mentioned  his  name.  I  have  heard 
it  remarked,  and  I  have  found  the  remark  just,  that  no  subject  of  the  British 
Crown,  who  entered  into  the  views  of  the  French,  returned  from  France 
without  importing  with  him  much  of  the  ferocity  of  the  French  character, 
and  much  of  the  bombast  of  their  style.  This  has  been  fully  illustrated  by 
the  manifesto  that  was  found  upon  the  younger.  Laying  aside  his  politics,  he 
was  a  very  accomplished  young  man.  1  went  with  both  of  them  to  Versailles, 
and  we  visited  the  little  Trianon,  which  the  Queen  of  France  had  constructed. 
The  younger  Sheares  was  so  enchanted  with  the  taste  of  a  person  who  could 
conceive  so  beautiful  a  retreat,  that  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  swore  he  would 
plunge  a  dagger  in  the  heart  of  every  Frenchman  he  met,  if  a  hair  of  her  head 
were  touched.  I  have  sent  you  this  little  anecdote  of  those  unfortunate 
gentlemen,  whom  I  presume  you  did  not  know.  I  will  not  conceal  that  I  felt 
deeply  afflicted  at  their  fate,  and  I  sincerely  wish  that  the  impression  may  not 
be  lost  in  any  part  of  our  country.  The  example  is  awful.  Hay  it  serve  to 
guard  the  monarchy,  and  enlighten  the  deluded  I 

^  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  apprehended  on  the  19th  of  May  in  Dnblin, 
died  in  Newgate  on  tfie  4th  of  June. 
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In  a  letter  bearing  date  November  SfA,  1798,  Lord  Castlereagh  writes 
to  Mr.  Wiekham  to  recommend  an  arrangement  in  favour  of  Major  Sinv 
•who  was  concerned,  with  Mr.  Swan  and  Mr.  Ryan,  in  the  arrest  of  Lord 
Cdward  fltzgerald.  The  circumstances  of  this  event  have  been  so  mis- 
3«presented,  according  to  Mr.  D.  F.  Ryan,  son  of  the  latter  gentleman, 
ihat  he  transmitted  to  ihe  Marquess  of  Londonderry  the  following  account, 
which  is  more  full  and  perfect  in  detail  than  any  previously  published. 

NAERATIVE  OF  THE  ARBE8T  OF  LORD  BDWAKD  FITZOBBALD,  AND  DEATH  OP 

CAPTAIN  BYAN. 

In  the  year  1798,  the  numerous  class  of  the  disaffected  in  Ireland,  though 
'mndi  disconcerted  by  the  failure  of  their  expectations  from  France,  were  so 
hard  pressed  by  the  vigorous  and  necessarily  severe  measures  of  Government, 
which  had  obtained  intelligence  of  their  plans,  that  they  resolved  no  longer  to 
•delay  making  trial  of  their  strength  by  arms.  In  the  month  of  February,  they 
formed  a  military  Committee,  which  drew  up  instructions  for  their  officers  and 
commanders,  but  the  great  body  of  the  lower  class  were  wholly  destitute  of 
proper  arms  and  accoutrements,  for  which  they  had  relied  on  importations 
from  France  and  Holland.  Such,  however,  was  their  ardour,  that  they 
^crowded  to  the  standards  of  their  chiefs,  and  during  that  and  the  following 
month  the  spirit  of  disaffection  had  spread  itself  over  many  of  the  Southern 
dbtricts,  whilst  an  active  correspondence  was  carried  on  with  those  of  the 
North.  A  general  Insurrection  had  been  determined  on,  in  which  the  Castle 
of  Dublin,  the  Camp  near  it,  and  the  Artillery,  were  to  have  been  surprised  in 
one  night,  and  other  places  were  to  have  been  seized  at  the  same  time.  The 
disclosure  of  the  plot,  however,  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  led  to  the  seizure 
of  fourteen  of  the  Delegates  at  a  house  in  Dublin  ;  and  the  information  of  a 
militia  officer,  who,  it  is  supposed,  had  entered  amongst  them  as  a  spy,  pro- 
ilnced  other  discoveries,  which  entirely  defeated  their  design.  Nothing  now 
remained  but  an  open  appeal  to  arms,  which,  it  was  determined  on>  should 
•occur  on  the  night  of  the  2drd  of  May,  but  the  arrest  of  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald prevented  any  outbreak  in  Dublin  ;  though,  on  the  24th,  the  towns  of 
Naas,  Carlow,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  Wexford  were  vigorously  assaulted. 

Sir  Richard  Masgrave*s  account  of  the  arrest  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
although  contemporaneous  with  the  event,  is  too  concise :  this  he  promised  to 
correct,  as  well  as  to  explain  the  extent  of  Major  Swan's  participation  in  the 
tmasaction,  but  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  publish  a  second  edition.  Mr. 
Maxwell  has  published  a  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  which,  from  its 
style,  is  evidently  an  ex-parte  statement.  That  by  Mr.  Moore  was  undertaken 
without  due  consideration  or  information,  as  will  appear  from  his  letter  dated 
<8th  Ju<y,  1831,  which  was  published  in  the  Thnes  and  Standard  newspapers,  of 
the  9th  of  January,  1839,  in  refutation  of  a  very  false  account  that  was  con- 
tained hi  the  Life  of  the  too  notorious  Thomas  Reynolds. 

Let  roe,  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  generation,  premise  a  few  observations 
OB  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  that  Rebellion.  At  tliat  ca- 
iamitoBs  period,  treason  and  sedition  had  so  inflamed  the  populace,  that  the 
aafety  of  the  loyalists  and  the  Government  depended  entirely  on  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Yeomanry  and  the  Army.  In  consequence  of  this  widely  extended 
disaffection,  gentlemen  of  the  highest  rank  and  station  were  compelled  to  dis- 
charge the  most  menial  tasks ;  upon  one  occasion,  the  High  Sheriff*  of  a 
County  was  forced  to  undertake  the  odious  office  of  carrying  into  execution, 
with  his  own  hands,  the  last  sentence  of  the  law.  Hence  it  was,  that  we  find, 
in  the  annals  of  that  Rebellion,  gentlemen  in  Captain  Ryan's  station  concerned 
in  the  arrest  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  instead  of  the  ordinary  police  agents 
who  would  now  be  employed  in  such  services. 

Although  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  remained  in  concealment  near  Dublin, 
from  the  12th  of  March,  yei  it  does  not  appear  that  any  measures  were  taken 
for  his  capture,  till  the  issuiog  of  a  Proclamation,  dated  the  Uth  of  May, 

iVbr. — ^voL.  Lzzziy.  nc-  cccxxit.  2  b 
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offering  a  reward  for  his  penon.  After  dmft,  inlbniuiftion  was  received  that  be 
and  sevenl  of  his  confederated  associates  would  pass  through  Watliag  Street 
on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  Mmr*  Mr.  Cooke,  Under  Secretary  at  DuUib 
Castle,  having  communicated  this  information  and  ^ven  instructions,  Majer 
Sirr  and  Captain  Hyan,  with  another  Volunteer  fnend,  Mr.  Emerson,  and  a 
few  soldiers  in  coloured  clothes,  had  a  skirmish  with  them,  when  Major  Siir 
was  fired  at,  and  the  whole  party  in  danger  ftom  the  desperation  and  violence 
of  Lord  Ediward  and  his  band  cf  supporters ;  but  Captain  Ryan  suoceededia 
securing  John  M*Cabe,  a  very  active  member  of  the  Union,  who  was  afterwards 
tried  and  executed.  Unfortunately,  in  this  affnur,  the  streagtii  of  the  party 
was  divided ;  there  being  two  approaches  to  the  place.  Major  Sirr  and  Captain 
Byan  found  it  necessary  to  separate ;  and,  from  this  division  of  their  ibrce, 
Lord  Edward  and  his  friends  had  the  advantage  of  numbers  over  each  of  then 
during  the  encounter. 

The  Government  were  again  informed  that  Murphy's  house,  in  Thomas- 
street,  had  been  'Selected  as  tlie  place  where  Lord  ^ward  was  to  conceal 
himself  until  he  should  give  the  signal  for  a  simultaneous  rising  of  the  rebel 
forces ;  his  uniform  was  accordingly  sent  thither.  The  information  stated  the 
existence  of  a  staircase,  communicating  between  Lord  Edward* s  hed-chamber 
and  the  roof  of  the  house,  which,  in  case  of  surprise,  afforded  an  easy  mode  of 
esci^e  over  the  adjoining  buildings,  where  a  further  retreat  was  prepared. 
This  description  of  the  premises  is  particularly  necessary  towards  undeistand- 
ing  that  it  was.  the  knowtedae  of  this  means  of  retreat  that  led  to  Lord  Edward 
f  itzgerald*s  desperation,  and  caUed  upon  Captain  Ryan  for  the  exertion  of  bis 
calm  and  devoted  courage. 

On  the  19th  of  May  (just  four  days  before  the  intended  Insurrection)^  a 
Secretary  of  State's  warrant  was  directed  to  Town-Majors  Sirr  and  Swan,  aiid 
Captain  Ryan,  requiring  them,  with  eight  soldiers,  to  proceed  to  Thonat- 
street,  to  arrest  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  On  reaching  the  house.  Major  Siir 
and  the  soldiers  remained  below  to  defend  the  house  against  the  mob,  while 
Captain  Ryan  and  Major  Swan  ascended  the  staircase.  Major  Swan  fiist 
entered  Lord  Edward's  apartment,  and,  on  finding  his  Lordship,  cried  oa^ 
**  You  are  my  prisoner  T  upon  which  the  btter  mmed  a  blow  witn  hk  dsgger 
at  Swan,  who  parried  it  with  bis  hand.  The  blade,  afUr  passing  between  the 
fingers,  glanced  along  the  side,  inflicting  a  superficial  wound,  of  which  be  re- 
covered in  about  a  fortnight  Swan,  thus  wounded,  exclaimed,  '*  Ryan,  Kyaiv 
I  am  basely  murdered  T  Captain  Ryan,  who  had  been  searching  smother  put 
of  the  house,  on  hearing  this  exclamation,  immediately  ran  in,  and,  seisiog 
Lord  Edward,  threw  him  back  on  the  bed,  where  a  violent  struggle  ensued,  in 
which  Captain  Ryan  received  an  awful  wound  in  the  stomach.  He  instantly 
started  up,  and  attempted  to  use  a  sword-cane.  A  most  unequal  contest  fot 
lowed,  and  lasted  for  about  ten  minutes,  in  the  course  of  which  Captain  Ryai^ 
unarmed,  resolutely  maintained  his  grasp  of  his  prisoner,  who,  witn  despersts 
ferocity,  inflicted  wound  after  wound,  to  the  number  of  fourteen.  Oiptaia 
Ryan's  hands  being  disabled,  he  clung  round  Lord  Edward  with  his  l^gs,  and, 
though  dragged  through  the  room  towards  the  door,  effectually  prevented 
lord  Edward's  escape  to  the  staircase ;  all  this  time^  Lord  Edward  was  uohttit, 
his  opponent  defenceless,  nevertheless,  he  reckleasly  wounded,  and  brsndisbed 
his  awfully  constructed  double-edged  dagger,  worn  for  the  express  purpose  of 
carrving  death  to  any  assailant.  This  horrifying  scene  lasted  until  the  arrival 
of  the  soldiers,  and  was  terminated  by  Miyor  Sirr  discharging  a  pistol  at  Lord 
Edward;  the  ball  entered  his  shoulder,  but  even  then,  so  outn^tis  was  he, 
that  the  military  had  to  cross  their  muskets  and  force  him  down  to  the  flocr, 
before  he  could  be  overpowered  and  secured. 

By  direction  of  Major  Sirr,  Lord  Edward  was  removed  in  a  sedan-diair  to 
Dublin  Castle,  under  a  strong  escort  of  military,  who  bad  been  sent  to  support 
the  small  party  at  first  employed  on  this  important  doty.  In  the  Castle,  eveiy 
attention  was  paid  to  his  Lordship's  wound  and  situation,  but  he  was  after- 
wards removed  to  the  prison  of  Newgate,  under  the  obligation  of  the  law,  in 
reference  to  hit  crimes  of  treason  and 
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It  has  be«i  ais«rted  thai  Lord  Edward  letisted  the  drasiog  of  his  wound, 
and,  when  it  wai  done»  tore  off  the  bandures.  Be  this  as  it  maXt  he  was  going 
on  fo  fitvourably,  that  his  recoverjr  was  fuUy  expected ;  but,  having  heard  that 
Qiptain  Ryan  was  dead,  and  feehog  that  there  was  no  escape  from  the  charge 
of  murder,  he  declined  rapidljr  in  body  and  mind,  and  died  on  the  4th  of  June. 
His  remains  were  privately  interred  at  Werbnrgh*s  church.  On  the  27th  of 
July,  a  Bill  was  brought  forward  for  his  attainder  by  the  Attorney-General,  and 
was  passed,  notwithstanding  the  opposing  influence  of  the  highest  personages^ 
even  Royalty  itself. 

Even  after  this  some  of  the  most  determined  of  the  rebels  continued  to 
hnk  about  the  monntuns  of  Widdow  and  Wexford;  but  they  finally  disap- 
peared afiter  Hacket  was  killed,  and  Holt  surrendered  for  transportation* 
The  great  event  of  the  year  1798  was,  however,  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected landing  of  .a  body  of  French  troops,  under  General  Humbert,  at 
kiUala,  in  the  connty  of  Mayo,  on  the  22i[id  of  August  Their  num- 
bers did  not  exceed  1100  men;  but  their  commander,  making  amends 
for  its  smallness  by  the  decision  and  rapidity  of  its  movements,  advanced 
to  CasUebar,  and  gained  an  advantage  over  General  Lake. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  there  are^  even  in  the  early  portions  of 
the  oonespondenoe^  very  interesting  details  respecting  the  proceedings  of 
the  rebel  Irish  emigrants  in  Paris,  and  which  were  obtained  by  the  Bri- 
tish goyemment  from  secret  sources.  Such  are  the  *'  secret  note  received 
by  a  very  circuitous  route,"  August  18th,  1798,  and  the  lengthy  oor- 
respondenoe  of  Messrs.  Reinhard,  De  la  Croix,  D'Auvergne,  &c.,  on  the 
Irish  emissaries  and  the  threatened  invasion.  As  early  as  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1798,  Mr.  l^ckham  imparted  to  Lord  Castlereagh  intelligence 
rdraye  to  French  ofiScers  and  soldiers,  who  were  endeavouring  to  find 
their  way  over  to  Ireland,  from  Hamburgh  in  disguise^  and  on  the  3rd 
of  August,  positive  intelligence  of  a  division  of  the  French  fleet  being  at 
sea  avowedly  destined  for  Ireland. 

Dr.  Macnevin's  memorial,  also  in  the  "  Correspondence,"  addressed  to 
the  French  admiral  relative  to  a  landing  in  Irelana  is  peculiarly  Irish.  It  is 
pedsety  what  we  have  seen  in  our  own  times  in  the  representations  made 
by  Duffy  and  other  rebels  to  the  unfortunate  Smith  O'Brien.  There  are 
in  it,  such  passages  as  tiiese:  **  If  a  landing  were  effected,  the  people 
would  rise  en  masse/'  **  There  are  not  fewer  than  100,000  United 
Irishmen  ready  to  march.''  *'  Half  of  the  British  cavalry  are  Irish,  and 
they  would  to  a  certainty  join  their  countrymen  if  there  were  any  ap- 
pearance of  success.*'  <^  The  militia  of  Ireland  amounts  to  18,000,  or 
20,000  men,  the  finest  and  best  disciplined  of  the  British  anny.  We 
ndght  reckon  upon  them,  if  they  haa  a  raUying  point  J*  ^^  The  Irish 
artillery  is  considerable,  6u/  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  men  who  are 
devoted  to  us.*' 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  tiiese  statements  carries  tiie  palm  for 
extravagance.  Possibly  tiiose  in  italics  constitute  the  culminating  points. 
It  is  not  improbably  from  a  knowledge  purchased  by  a  dearly-bought 
experience  of  tiie  mtense  humbug  of  Inah  rebellions,  that  the  late  ex- 
ecutive goyemment  of  Paris  refused  to  act  with  the  rebels  of  1848. 

What  must  have  been  tiie  feelings  of  Humbert  after  such  promises 
had  been  held  out  to  his  ffovemment,  to  find  himself,  after  efifecting  a 
suooessfbl  landing  at  Ki&la,  joined  by  a  mere  handful  of  supporters? 
Here  is  the  statement  of  John  Jamieson,  master  of  die  Margdret,  of 
Greenock,  who  was  captured  by  the  Concorde  F^nch  frigate,  and  car- 
ried into  Killala  Bay. 
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John  JamiesoD,  late  Master  of  the  Margaret,  of  Greenock,  declares  that  on 
the  21st  of  last  month  he  sailed  from  Sligo,  in  Ireland,  for  Pulakenny,  to  load 
a  cargo  of  kelp  for  Liverpool.  That,  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  be  was 
captured  by  the  French  frigate  Concorde,  of  44  guns,  in  company  with  two 
other  frigates  of  smaller  force,  full  of  troops :  That  all  the  troops  were  landed 
on  the  morning  of  that  day :  That  he  thinks  the  total  number  of  troops  landed 
did  not  exceed  1800  men  :  Tliat  his  vessel  was  filled  with  military  stores^  and 
discharged  the  same  at  Killala  on  the  morning  of  the  2drd  :  lliat  the  dedaraot 
was  permitted  to  remain  on  board  his  vessel  all  the  time  that  the  French  were- 
at  Killala,  and  was  allowed  to  ^  on  shore  to  the  Bishop's  house  with  a  guard : 
That  he  was  in  the  town  of  Killala  on  Wednesday  last,  the  29th  ult.,  about 
two  oVlock  in  the  afternoon,  by  which  time  the  enemy  were  joined  by  a  great 
number  of  the  country  people,  who  were  immediately  clothed  in  uniform  and 
fhrnished  with  arms  and;  ammunition :  That  he  beard  that  upwards  of  9000 
of  the  country  people  had  joined  the  enemy  at  Killala .  That  he  was  informed 
by  the  Frenchmen  that  they  had  landed  60,000  stand  of  arms :  That  the  French 
frigates  left  the  bay  early  in  the  morning  of  the  24th,  with  a  contrary  wind ; 
That,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  ult.,  a  64-gun  ship,  three  frigates,  and  a 
King's  cutter,  came  into  the  bay  and  burnt  the  brig  and  some  other  vessels 
Iving  there,  and  remained  there.  Declares  that,  when  at  Killala,  on  Monday, 
the  28th  ult.,  he  heard  that,  on  the  day  before,  the  enemy  had  defeated  Gene- 
ral Lake  at  Castlebar,  and  that  he  saw  some  of  the  King's  troops  brought  in  as 
prisoners  to  Killala. 

John  Jamibsok. 

Crables  Ooilvix,  Collector. 

And  that  of  Captain  Taylor,  af^rwards  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  Private 
Secretary  to  the  Lord- Lieutenant,  dated  September  7,  1798. 

My  dear  Lord — The  troops  arrived  here  early  this  morning,  after  a  most 
rapid  march  from  French  Park.  Upon  our  arrival,  we  learned  that  the  enemy 
had  crossed  the  Shannon  at  Balintra ;  that,  during  his  march,  he  liad  been 
joined  by  veir  few  of  tlie  inhabitants  ;  had  been  deserted  by  many,  and  had 
thrown  over  the  bridges  and  into  the  bogs  eight  of  his  guns.  He  has  taken  the 
road  to  Ballimore,  and  appears  to  be  directing  his  march  upon  Cavan.  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Lake  is  following  the  enemy*  but  unfortunately  Major-General  | 
Moore,  who  was  sent  to  support  General  Lake  upon  the  other  point,  is  now, 
by  the  turn  which  the  enemy  has  taken,  one  day's  march  in  his  rear. 

It  is  Lord  Cornwallis's  intention  to  keep  to  the  southward  of  the  enemy«.  I 
for  whicii  purpose  we  marcii  before  daybreak  to-morrow,  towards  Mochill,and  | 
his  Excellency  will  use  every  possible  exertion  to  come  up  with  them.  Tlie  | 
brigade  of  Guards  is  ordered  to  Mullingar,  where,  and  in  the  neighbourhood^  : 
it  is  hoped  its  presence  will  restore  peace  and  good  order.  ' 

It  is  well  known  that  Lake  had  the  good  fortune  to  overtake  and  beat  | 
the  enemy  before  Lord  Comwallis's  column  came  up,  and  that  the  Irbh 
troops,  instead  of  turning  rebels,  as  it  had  been  so  falsely  represented  they 
would,  distinguished  themselves  very  mucli,  and  these  circumstances  are 
made  matters  of  congratulation  by  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Pel- 
ham,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  dated  September  13,  1798. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  same  month,  information  was  conveyed  to  the 
Irish  secretary,  that  the  Hoche  had  sailed  from  Brest  with  six  frigates,* 
crowded  with  men  and  arms,  for  Ireland  ;  their  destination  being  thii 
time  Youghall  and  Kinsale.  The  Dutch  were  also  understood  to  have 
embarked  about  5000  troops  in  the  Texel  for  the  same  destinatioiu 
About  the  same  period  the  French  corvette  and  privateer  AnacreoHf 
Captain  Blankman,  fitted  out  by  the  armateurs  of  Dunkirk,  arrived  at  tlie 

•  Captain  Countess,  of  the  EOaUon,  says,  eight  (Hgates.— 5«e  letter  of  Mr. 
Nepean  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  vol  i,  p.  880. 
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iitde  Ue  of  Rutland,  on  the  north-*west  coast  of  Donegal ;  but  getting 
information  of  the  &te  of  their  countrymen,  they  re-embarked  in  a  very 
few  hours,  and  sailed  for  Bergen,  capturing  on  their  way  the  Langton^ 
of  Lancaster,  who  were  retaken  the  following  day,  and  the  Tom 
of  Lancaster,  which  they  took  into  Bergen.  Those  on  board  the 
Anacreon  appear  to  have  been  almost  solely  Irishmen,  at  the  head  of 
whom  were  General  Rae,  General  Napper  Tandy,  whose  name  alone 
would  suffice  to  give  him  that  notoriety  for  which  he  panted,  two  colonels, 
and  a  number  of  other  officers,  with  about  170  or  180  men,  including 
the  crew  of  the  conrette.  This  Napper  Tandy  had  promised  to  the 
French  Directory  to  raise  a  legion  of  10,000  men  for  them  in  Ireland^ 
and  being  importunate,  they  made  him  a  general  provisionally,  and 
started  him  on  board  the  Anacreon^  with  one  Blackwell,  a  Jesuit,  to 
look  after  him.  A  witness  of  the  whole  proceedings  relates  that  this 
Blackwell  had  Tandy,  like  a  child,  in  leading  strings.  The  same  witness 
adds — 

My  opinion  of  Tandy  is,  that  he  is  too  weak  to  conduct  any  extensive  plan* 
too  wicked  not  be  abhorred  by  all  who  know  him— and  too  insignificant  for 
the  British  Govemment  to  take  any  other  notice  of  him  than  to  despise  him. 

His  weakness  appears  very  prominent  in  the  following  circumstance :  he 
has  got  a  few  laced  coats,  which  he  is  eternally  overhauling  and  gazing  on. 
The  day  he  landed,  for  a  few  hours,  on  the  Isle  of  Arran,  at  Rutland,*  he 
intoxicated  himself  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  incapable  of  getting  to  tlie  boat, 
-and  p  d  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  carried  him  to  it ;  and  one  of  the 
French  officers  says  he  paid  him  the  like  compliment  in  his  boots;  and, 
<luring  the  action  with  the  Tom^  armed  merchantman,  he  squatted  on  the 
deck,  with  a  pint  bottle  of  brandy,  which  he  emptied  twice. 

The  only  thing  in  which  I  saw  him  imitate  the  man  was,  that  he  had  put 
two  eight  pound  shot  in  his  pockets  to  leap  overboard,  in  case  of  striking  to 
the  English  ship.  This  action  happened  near  the  Orkneys,  afler  which  he 
gave  peremptory  orders  to  the  captain  to  bear  away  for  Bergen,  in  Norway. 

Another  witness  of  the  same  expedition  relates  of  his  Irish  companions 
as  follows ; — 

There  is  one  circumstance  that  occurred  to  us  during  our  passage  from 
Dunkirk,  in  the  Anacreon ;  and  though  in  itself  it  may  seem  little,  yet  it  is 

*  During  his  brief  stay  on  the  Isle  of  Arran,  this  contemptible  wretch  caused 
the  following  proclamation  to  be  circulated  : — 

LIBERTY  OR  DEATH. 
Iforthem  Army  Head  Quarters. 

of  Avengers.  First  Year  of  Irish  Liberty. 

General  James  Kapper  Tandy  to  his  Countbtmen. 

What  do  I  hear  ?  The  British  Govemment  have  dared  to  speak  of  conces- 
sions. Would  you  accept  of  them  ?  Can  you  think  of  entering  into  a  treaty 
with  a  British  minister^a  minister,  too,  who  has  left  you  at  the  mercy  of  an 
English  soldiery,  who  laid  your  cities  waste,  and  massacred  inhumanly  their 
best  citizens  ;  a  minister,  Uie  bane  of  society  and  the  scourge  of  mankind  ? 
Behold  !  Irishmen,  behold  in  his  hand  the  olive  of  peace !  Beware  !  his  other 
liand  is  concealed,  armed  with  a  poignard. 

No,  Irishmen,  no  !  you  shall  not  be  the  dupes  of  his  base  intrigues.  Unable  to 
subdue  your  courage,  he  attempts  to  seduce  you ;  let  his  efforts  be  in  vain. 
Horrid  crimes  have  been  perpetrated  in  your  country  :  your  friends  have  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  their  devotion  to  your  cause— their  shadows  are  around  you,  and  call 
slond  for  vengeance  ;  it  is  your  duty  to  avenge  their  death — it  is  your  duty  to 
strike  from  tl^ir  blood-cemented  thrones  the  murderers  of  your  friends.  Listen 
to  no  proposals.  Irishmen  I  Wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  your  op- 
pressors, the  war  of  liberty  against  tyranny,  and  liberty  shall  triumph. 

J.  N.  Tandt. 
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in  the  strongest  degree  indicatiTe  of  their  principles.  They  were  becilmed  dt 
the  Orkneys,  or,  at  least,  were  standing  under  easy  sail :  there  were  a  few 
Dutch  fishermen,  and,  as  they  came  up  with  them,  they  regularly  boarded 
them,  and  carried  off  their  fish  and  every  thing  these  poor  creatures  hitd^ 
They  dressed  themselves  in  English  uniforms  (many  of  them  speaking  Eng- 
lish), and  thus,  in  dissuise,  robbra  their  friends  and  allies,  and  laid  the  blame 
on  those  who  were  innocent  of  it.  I  observed  to  some  of  the  Irishmen  on 
board,  *'  If  they  used  their  friends  so,  what  misht  their  enemies  expect  ?  Widi 
one  hand  they  gave  the  fraternal  embrace,  and  robbed  with  the  other.* 

The  following  more  general  and  comprehensive  secret  information  ids- 
tive  to  the  plans  of  the  Irish  insux^nts,  and  to  the  objects  of  the  French 
invasion,  was  obtiuned  from  the  same  somx^es  : — 

While  Buonaparte's  expedition  was  going  forward  on  the  one  hand,  anotlier 
scheme  was  carried  on  on  the  other,  viz.,  an  attack  on  England,  made  throu^ 
Ireland  by  the  Straits  of  Portpatrick  and  Drogheda.  The  Irishmen  in  Puis 
were  formed  into  two  parties;  one  attached  itself  to  Napper  Tandy,  and  the 
other  to  General  Smith,  viz.,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone.  The  cause  of  sending  so 
small  an  expedition  from  Rochefort  was  twofold ;  first,  the  Irish  at  Paris  were 
afraid  of  the  French ;  calculating,  from  their  conduct  in  Holland  and  Switiei^ 
land,  they  thought  tliey  would  be  obliged  to  get  rid  of  their  new  allies  by  foroe^ 
which  might  cost  them  some  trouble ;  another  reason  was,  the  Irish  were  so 
confident  of  their  own  strength,  that  they  thought  a  few  troops  would  do,  and, 
on  the  part  of  the  French,  it  was  a  sort  of  an  essay  whether  they  could  land 
troops  in  Ireland  through  the  English  fleet ;  the  English  fleet  being  so  much  on 
their  guard  since  General  Hoche's  expedition.  The  latter  opinion  gains  addi- 
tional credit  from  the  sending  of  a  large  expedition  immediately  after  it. 

If  Ireland  should  be  attacked  again,  it  was  to  be  with  from  20,000  to  80,000 
men,  but  which,  from  the  late  havoc  among  their  shipping  and  seamen,  is  next 
to  an  impossibility.  The  grand  object  of  the  French  is,  as  they  term  it  them- 
selves, London.  Deknda  Carthago  is  their  particular  end ;  once  in  England, 
they  think  they  would  speedily  indemnify  themselves  for  all  their  expenses,  and 
recruit  their  ruined  finances.  The  navy  of  England,  crossing  them  in  all  their 
monstrous  views,  is  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  them.  One  of  their  moat  particular 
reasons  for  attacking  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  sever  it  from  England,  is  to  strike 
a  mortal  blow  at  the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  by  cutting  off,  as  they  say,  England's 
right  arnh-^the  seamen  and  provisions  for  the  navy. 

The  British  navy,  in  case  they  should  be  able  to  carry  their  horrid  schemes 
into  practice,  is  to  be  partly  burnt  and  partly  carried  into  the  ports  of  France 
thus  clipping,  as  they  say,  for  ever,  the  wings  of  the  EngSuh  Jlgerine§.  In  case 
of  the  failure  of  the  expeditions  to  Ireland  and  to  the  East  Indies,  and  in  esse 
of  a  peace  with  the  continental  powers,  an  attack  will  be  made  on  England. 
The  French  Directory  will  sacrifice  100,000  men  in  tlie  attempt,  and  they  are 
to  live  at  free  quarters,  as  Buonaparte  did  in  Italy,  with  this  difference,  that 
very  little  restraint  will  be  laid  on  the  soldiery,  either  as  to  piUage.  or  morality. 

The  means  for  landing  these  men  are  the  various  kinds  of  shipping  and  small 
craft  in  the  different  ports  of  France  and  Holland,  from  the  Texel  to  Havre  de 
Grace :  and  the  time  will  be  the  long  and  stormy  nights  in  the  winter  season. 

On  the  1 1th  of  October  the  principal  French  armament  appeared  off 
the  coast  of  Donegal.  It  consisted  of^one  ship  of  the  line,  the  JSoche^  and 
eight  fngates,  with  four  or  five  thousand  troops.  Punned  on  the  following 
day  bjr  the  squadron  of  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  the  Hoche  and  six  of 
the  frigates  were  taken.  Another  squadron  of  tluoe  frigates  with  2000 
troops,  destined  to  oo-operate  with  the  former,  anchored  in  the  Bay  of 
Killala,  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month  ;  hut  on  the  appeaimnoe  of  some 
English  ships  sheered  off  precipitately  for  France  and  escaped  pnrsuit  ^ 

On  board  the  Hoche  was  found  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  who  had  dis- 
tingnished  himself  by  his  zeal  and  talents  in  the  society  of  the  United 
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Uab.  He  WM  tmd  bjr  s  eovriHMKtial  in  DoUa,  nhm  ka : 
doiied  nor  eoDenaed  his  criiii%  bvt  mt«A  Im  dafiaaee  on  being  a  citiMn  of 
Fnnoe,  and  an  officer  in  the  Mmoo  of  tbMeovBtry.  Baing  ooodeniied». 
ke  zeqpeatod  the  indnlgenee  of  beiar  shot  as  a  scudier,  inatond  q£  being 
han^  as  a  Moo,  and  on  its  lefiisaL  he  cat  hia  thioat  in  pnaoDy  and  died 
of  he  would  on  ihe  19th  of  KoyeBBboiw 

This  dieomstanoe  dmr  fimn  Loid  Caaderaagh,  in  a  latter  to  Jlfr.. 
'Widkham,  by  date  Noveaaber  16^  1798,  soaie  Terr  jndiaoos  ofaser?ationa 
upon  the  ezpa&ncyof  miUtaijaiifehoiitiaatrjiBg  by  eourtHaiartial  peraona 
enga^  in  zebellion*  The  aeqetary  points  oaty  that  whilst  the  xebela 
were  in  fidd  in  finoe^  the  neoMnty  of  punishment  by  military  tribunals 
waa  so  obrions  as  not  to  adaoit  of  a  qnsstion ;  and  that  even  afterwards^, 
whan  the  rebelfion  had  dereneiated  into  petty  warbie,  not  less  afflicting 
to  the  loyal  inhabitants,  this  xunnber  of  pacaons  taken  in  ihe  eommission 
of  the  most  shocking  crimes  was  such  as  to  render  it  imposnble  to  trust 
to  the  usual  admimstration  of  jostioe  for  the  punishment  of  offenders. 
Such  would  indeed  appear  to  bemi  the  feelbg  always  entertained,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  the  sendmentaltty  of  the  present  day,  whieh 
aflows  men  to  set  all  laws  at  open  defiance^  to  apnear  m  arms  against  th» 
oonatituted  auihorities,  to  attempt  to  ovfrthrow  tiie  Queen's  gorenimenty 
and  then  shields  them  by  aU  the  technicaliiies  of  the  law,  and  uselessly 
eiposes  the  lives  of  twelve  loyal  men,  by  obliging  them  on  their  alliance, 
to  legislate  in  a  case  which  ought  to  have  been  daeided  upon  at  the  dnun- 
liaad*  It  is  always  a  gladdening  sig^t  to  see  the  supremacy  of  the  law  es- 
tabfished.  It  is  sfdll  more  gratifying,  under  such  trying  drcumstances  as 
have  been  brought  about  by  ihe  example  of  the  contmemtal  revolutbns,  tO' 
see  that  the  vigour  of  the  constitution,  as  by  law  established  and  as  by  law 
iTipbuned,  is  unshaken  throughout  the  uiree  kingdoms.  But  still  un» 
sophisticated  people  will  smile  to  hear  of  day  after  day  being  gravelT 
spent  in  inquuing  whether  a  man  fbimd  in  arms  and  surrounded  with 
men— a  man  that  headed  a  fight  which  lasted  three  quarters  of  an  homv 
against  the  constituted  authorities,  was  guilly  of  treason !  It  is  not 
only  that  by  exehanging  the  jurisdiction,  that  firom  all  times  and  in 
all  countries  has  belonged  to  open  rebellion,  for  that  of  courts  of  law ;. 
Ibe  stat^  as  Lord  Castiereagh  justiy  remarked,  is  exposed  to  have  ita 
Bommary  interfisrenoe  for  its  own  proaeoutions,  defened  or  thwarted  iut 
a  manner  most  injurious  to  the  publie  safety ;  but  it  is  also,  that  beyond, 
the  identification  of  tiie  prisoner  and  conncMsthig  him  with  his  deeds, 
trial  in  sudi  a  case  is  a  caricature  of  justice*  We  are  by  no  means  ad^ 
Tocates  of  a  vengeful  justice,  and  still  less  so  of  [capitel  punishment^ 
except  in  extreme  cases.  Open  rebellion  is  one  of  these^  and  even» 
where  we  pity  and  would  spare  the  hidividua],  we  would  make  an  ex- 
ao^  of  the  man,  for  the  sake  of  the  many  dear  lives  that  he  would 
have  brought  into  hanrd — ^tiie  widows  and  the  ornhans  that  he  would 
have  made — die  heartiis  that  he  would  have  left  cola  and  cheerless — and 
Ab  Uood-stains  that  would  have  madced  the  track  of  Us  diabyal  and  trea- 
ffmable  footsteps. 

The  misdiief  sustained  by  the  country  firom  this  unnatural  contest  ia 
incalculable.  The  number  of  fives  lost  in  it  was  computed  at  30,000. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection,  the  sum  of  100,0002. 
iras  voted  by  the  Liah  House  of  Commons,  for  the  immediate  rdief  of 
such  refugees  as  should  appear  destitute  of  the  means  of  suhsisteuoe* 
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The  government  afterwards  extended  its  views  to  the  comp 
loyalists,  the  total  of  whose  claims  amomited  to  1,0239C^'^ 
515,0001.  belonged  to  the  counter  of  Wicklow. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  disastrous  campaign^  the  govemmento 
of  both  countries,  enlightened  by  the  experience  of  the  past  events,  seised 
the  idea  of  an  incorporation  of  the  two  islands  into  one  empire,  by  a 
legislative  union,  with  the  greatest  warmtL  Such  a  measure  had  been 
proposed  in  1703  and  1707,  by  the  Irish  peers,  in  addresses  to  Qoeen 
Anne ;  but  their  wishes  were  coldly  received,  and  no  further  notice  was 
taken  of  them.  When,  in  process  of  time^  the  nation  acquired  import- 
ance through  the  interference  of  the  volunteers,  and  its  parliament  was 
declared  independent  in  1782,  the  British  cabinet  eam^y  wished  for 
incorporation ;  but  the  idea  had  lon^  ceased  to  be  palatable  to  the  Peen^ 
and  had  alwavs  been  unpopular,  indeed  odious  to  the  Commons  and  to 
the  mass  of  tbe  people. 

After  two  such  escapes  as  the  nation  had  just  had  from  the  horrors  of 
rebellion  in  the  first  place,  and  from  those  of  invarion  in  the  next,  the 
British  administration  conceived  that  the  time  was  at  length  come  for 
proposing  the  measure  of  Union  with  some  chance  of  success,  confid^t, 
at  least,  that  it  would  not  run  the  risk  of  rejection  by  the  sterling  good 
sense  of  the  English  Parliament;  and  preparations  were  immediatdy 
made  for  introducing  it  to  public  discusnon  in  Ireland,  previously  to  its 
being  submitted  to  tae  legislature. 

We  see  by  the  letter  of  Lord  Bayham  to  Lord  Castlereagh  (then 
Hon.  Robert  Stewart),  dated  February  4th,  1798,  that  the  mind  of 
the  future  secretary,  was,  at  the  very  onset  of  his  career,  oocuped 
with  the  idea  of  a  legislative  union  between  the  two  countries;  ana  he 
never  lost  sight  of  a  measure,  in  the  carrying  out  of  which  he  afterwards 
toiled  as  much,  and  contributed  as  much,  as  almost  any  other  two  indiri- 
duals.  The  second  volume  of  the  '*  Memoirs  and  Correspondence"  now 
before  us  may  be  considered  as  entirely  devoted  to  papers  relating  to 
arrangements  for  a  Union.  Out  of  forty  letters  of  Lora  Ca8tlereagfa*8, 
oonsigned  to  the  volume  in  question,  almost  every  one  contains  reference 
to  the  same  all-important  subject.  The  Duke  of  Portland's  letters,  those 
of  Mr.  Elliot,  Mr.  Ck)oke,  Mr.  Wickham,  and  of  Mr.  Pitt,  have  generally 
reference  to  Uie  same  great  object.  The  gratitude  due  to  the  illustrious 
statesman  who,  by  his  unremitting  toil  to  benefit  the  two  countries,  ulti- 
mately sacrificed  nis  health  and  spirits,  and  last  of  all  his  life,  is  best 
manitested  in  the  fiict,  that  since  the  passing  of  that  measure,  Irdand 
has  had  her  popuktion  doubled,  and  her  shipmng  and  commerce,  internal 
and  external,  quadrupled.  By  this  Union  sne  has  obtained  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  a  National  System  of  Edu* 
cation,  a  Legislative  Provision  for  the  Poor,  a  Commutation  of  Tithes, 
a  Reform  in  her  Corporations,  a  perfect  Freedom  of  Trade  with  Great 
Britain,  and  many  other  important  advantages,  more  especiaUy  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  such  as  she  never  before  possessed,  and  such  as 
she  never  could  have  gained  by  her  local  and  dependent  legislature;  and 
yet  there  are  those  among  her  people  whose  moral  and  intellectual  obliquity 
of  vision  is  so  intense,  Uiat  tney  not  only  cannot  see  from  whence  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  Ireland  flows,  but  they  would  cut  off  all  the 
sources  of  such,  and  by  severing  the  Union,  bring  back  those  days  of 
misery  and  anarchy  which  belonged  to  the  country  of  old. 
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A  GLIMPSE  AT  REPUBLICAN  PARIS  LAST  MONTH. 

I  HAD  a  fancy  for  seeing  BepubUoan  France:  and  was  enabled  to 
indulge  myself  in  it  daring  the  past  month.  I  had  seen  the  country 
onder  its  latter  monarchy,  and  I  confess,  to  a  kind  of  childish  incredulity 
at  times,  that  all  that  could  haye  been  changed. 

I  desired  at  any  rate  to  realise  to  my  own  senses  the  great  revolution 
which  the  newspapers  had  been  telling  us  about  oyer  since  February  last. 
The  old  revolution  of  1792  was  histoncal— living  in  the  personal  recollec- 
tion only  of  our  oldest  old  gentlemen.  The  revolution  of  '30  drove  out 
^me  king,  and  brought  in  another.  But  here  was  an  actual  revolution 
in  the  year  1848,  which  upset  the  kingly  office,  and  proclaimed  not  a 
Bepubfic  merely  but — Democracy ! 

A  man  might  possibly  have  reasoned  himself,  last  year,  into  the  opinion 
4hat  all  this  might,  could,  would,  or  should  happen  before  twelve  months 
were  over.  But  when  it  did  come  it  was  not  tne  less  astonishing  to  an 
Enyfahman,  living  in  the  midst  of  his  monarchical  and  aristocratic  insti- 
gations, and  accustomed  to  regard  the  whole  European  system  as  monar- 
diical  and  aristocratic. 

^^Bat  I  will  go  and  have  a  look  at  this  republic,"  I  said  to  myself,  and 
a  few  hours  took  me  from  my  own  door  to  tne  port  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

I  had,  somehow  or  other,  the  absurd  idea,  Uiough  not  formally  recog- 
nised in  my  mind,  that  in  Republican  France  I  should  find  eveiy  body^ 
as  well  as  ev^  thing,  changdd.  I  never  look  at  a  Yankee,  without  9 
a  sort  of  inquisitiveness,  as  t£ough  I  should  detect  something  personally 
xemarkable  in  him  as  a  republican ;  and  perhaps  the  habit  may  not  always 
be  without  justification  in  his  case ;  but  very  unreasonably,  no  doubt,  I 
had  somewhat  of  the  same  nodon  as  respects  our  neighbours  on  the  other 
side  of  the  channel,  in  virtue  of  their  republicanism  of  February  last. 

The  first  view  of  the  landmg-place  at  Boulogne  looked  pretty  much  as 
usual :  the  same  respectable  English  idlers,  male  and  female,  contem- 
plating the  packet-boat  letting  out  its  passengers  and  letting  off  its  steam ; 
and  so  finding  an  event  for  that  day — the  same  mammas  and  their  well- 
bathed  daughters  looking  for  the  same  panas  from  England,  and  waving 
tbdr  handkerchiefii  at  t£  worthy  old  gentlemen  with  their  carpet  bags — 
the  same  bevy  of  touters  and  luggage  porters  ready  to  pounce  on  passen- 
gers— and  the  same  identical  corps  de'douane  in  the  green  coats  served 
out  to  them  under  the  regime  of  Louis  Philippe. 

One  is  subjected  to  just  the  same  trouble  as  ever  on  landing  at  Bou- 
logne^ which  IS  to  say  somewhat  less  than  one  is  subjected  to  at  rolkstone 
or  other  true  Brittsh  ports. 

But  there,  before  our  eyes,  was  indeed  an  evidence  of  the  change  that 
had  taken  place-*behold  in  the  searching  warehouse  the  words  '*  Liberte^ 
EgaUte^  FraiemUer*  Who  could  help  thinking  forthwith  of  Robes- 
pieire^  and  Madame  Roland,  and  Louis  XVL,  and  the  patriotic  fish- 
women  of  the  Halles  ? 

Boulogne  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  may  be  dismissed  in  half-a- 
dozen  lines.  There  are  the  same  number  of  English  as  ever  ;  and  the 
same  number  of  hotels,  ffood,  bad,  and  indifferent.  The  fishermen  and 
their  wives  are  unaffected  by  the  republic,  to  any  outward  appearance, 
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and  dry  fhmr  nets  quite  as  nsnaL    But  ilie  pnUic  boildingB  are  all 
jealously  plaeaxded  with  liberty,  Egalite,  Fraternite,  lest  they  should  be 


I  fiir  as  one  might  judge  from  looking  out  of  the  window  of  a  railway 
caxnage,  matters  seemed  piet^  modi  as  usual  in^the  oomitry.  Men  sad 
women  were  woridng  in  their  oidmary  leisorelV  manner  in  tiie  Mds. 
There  was  the  same  moreellement  cuhiTatioB  gomg  mi,  and  tlie  villages 
are  not  yet,  any  of  them,  repboed  hy  Phalaost^res.  Bat  one  saw  emy 
here  and  there  a  **  tree  of  fibcaty^ — a  yoong  poplar  lopped  of  ite  brandies, 
•but  reserving  a  bunoh  of  fiiliare  aft  the  top,  ^eorated  with  tri-oolois,  and 
aometimes  with  gariands.  That  was  the  only  dgn  of  revdlution  in  the 
Tural  part  of  my  ride.  But  one  oould  fancy  the  village  p<£laciaiis  sft 
work  in  the  anberges,  diaoossing  the  new  era,  and  striving  to  make 
Jacques  think  more  of  his  **  rights^  than  die  piioe  of  his  com. 

But  now  we  rush  into  Paris,  the  railway  station  being  all  right,  and 
not  in  possession  of  any  insurgents  ;  as  we  fancy  to  ourselves  it  mieht 
have  been.  And  there  at  the  station  are  omnibuses,  as  usual,  and  mat 
infinite  variety  of  hackney  vdndes  for  which  Paris  is  fiunous — dbe  oochen 
retiuning  thm  distinctive  dress,  and  looking  as  shiwish,  and  as  well 
assured  of  their  pour^boires,  as  in  the  most  monarchiod  times.  By  the 
way,  I  suppose  the  physiologists  have  noted  ere  now  the  specific  differmoes 
between  die  coeher  and  die  English  cab-man  ? 

But  we  get  fairly  into  Paris,  and  then  we  find  a  diange :  then  we  find 
that  one  of  diosegpreat  events  has  luqipened,  and  is  happening,  which  will 
hereafter  be  booked  as  <'  history'*  and  be  regarded  with  the  same  interest 
smd  wonder  wherewith  we  of  the  present  now  contemplate  die  great 
events  of  the  past — always  looking  the  grander  diat  dieir  larger  leiSnres 
are  then  alone  seen ;  whereas,  to  contemporaries,  how  the  mistiest  paai- 
ing  occurrences  are  made  to  seem  less  significant  than  diey  really  are,  bj 
die  fiuniliarisins^  vulgarity  of  the  pett^  circumstances  attending  them. 

All  around  looks  as  though  miscfaief  were  brewing.  Plaiis,  as  we 
an  know,  was  in  a  state  of  siege.  In  other  words,  it  was  kept  in  order 
by  militaiy  law,  and  an  overwhelming  army  incessantly  under  arm& 
Here  was  war— duly  prodaimed ;  but  by  Frenchmen  against  Frenduneo^ 
and  on  French  s(nl.  On  the  one  side  were  the  army,  me  nadonal  guar^ 
die  mobiles,  the  military  p<dice ;  on  the  other,  the  onvriers,  and  diose 
whose  capital  is  in  thelmd  passions  and  irnorantcreduliiy  of  the  owrienL 
Each  side  was  watching  the  other,  ready  at  the  least  opportunity  for 
anodier  deadi  grapple. 

I  tramped  on  to  the  Tuileries;  T%ere  was  the  old  palaoe,  looking  ss 
Vke  its  pictures — ^identified  in  our  reooUecdon  as  the  seene  of  so  many  a 
levolutionaiy  drama — of  militaiy  pomp  and  popular  insurgenoe — ^guards 
reviewed  and  massacred,  escaping  royalty,  smashed  thrones,  and  a  bed- 
lamito  mob.  Never,  in  the  most  peaceable  times  of  the  Franeh  oqpital, 
when  I  have  contemplated  diat  long  but  to  my  eyes  not  unpieturesyie 
range,  its  loAy  pavilions  running  up  into  the  sunny  sky,  and  all  weanng 
an  air  of  lazy  repose^  but  I  have  unconseiondy  run  on  dreaminr  of  Lods 
XVI.  and  the  tumults  of  his  day,  and  (though  in  a  minor  degree)  of 
Charles  X.  and  his  dethronement.  Revolutian  seems  the  genius  of  the 
place. 

Now  it  looks  gloomy  enough.    The  gaiden  front  has  die  windows 
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mosdy  eloaed.  Hie  bniUiiig  looked  fer  tlie  greater  part  vniiihabited. 
"Wbeii  I  last  saw  H,  it  wae  on  the  last  of  Ae  July  f^Hes ;  the  last  oom- 
jnemoration  of  that  JulyieTcAiition  which  gave  Loois  Philippe  the  hother 
and  g^ory  of  goreming  33,00(^000  of  Frenchmen.  Paris  then  threw 
oat  its  mmdreds  of  thousands,  less  to  think  of  the  great  days  of  July, 
than  to  see  the  sights  provided  for  the  occasion.  Among  these  poor  old 
Louis  Philippe  and  family  had  to  fbmish  one  tablean.  Ont  he  came, 
on  the  balcony  of  the  dock  pavilion,  leading  his  stately  old  queen,  and 
feUowed  by  au  the  princes  and  princesses — the  Prince  de  Joinrille  ex- 
cepted, who  was  then  with  the  fleet.  And  truly  th^  were  a  line-looking 
fiEUoily-party.  The  old  gentleman  himself  lookea  hard  and  tough,  ten  years 
at  least  younger  than  he  really  is ;  bis  queen  a  yery  model  of  an  old  lady; 
the  princesses  all  either  pretty  or  ladylike,  if  not  lioth.  D*Aumale  looked 
Hke  a  good  African  soldier,  as  he  is — Nemours  just  gentlemanlike,  but 
with  no  countenance  of  any  kind — Montpensier,  a  handsome  youth. 
Theur  majesties  seated  themselTes,  the  rest  standing.  The  old  gentle- 
man placed  before  him  the  young  Compte  de  Paris,  a  boy  with  a  good 
liead  and  countenance,  and  nice  manner.  There  was  the  royal  famfly  of 
France,  under  the  settlement  of  1830.  There  was  the  aged  man  who 
for  seventeen  years  had  govemed  the  French  people,  such  as  we  know 
ihem,  without  running  into  fordgn  war,  and  affording  security  to  person 
and  property  not,  on  the  whole,  to  be  surpassed  in  any  other  country, 
England  alone  perhaps  ezcq>ted — under  whose  rule  every  material  inte- 
rest had  prospered,  and  who  in  his  own  person  had  with  unprecedented 
Hbemlity  patronised  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  France.  There  he  was^ 
with  his  numerous  progeny,  leaving  no  room  to  expect  the  dissolution 
of  the  Orleans  monarchy  through  nulure  of  direct  heirs.  There  were 
three  generations  of  his  house,  come  forth  to  exchange  congratulationfl 
frith  we  people  he  had  been  called  upon  to  govern. 

If  ever  there  was  occasion  to  call  forth  feelings  of  loyal  affection  from 
iihe  people  to  the  Orleans  &mily,  it  would  have  been  the  mesent  one. 
But  amongst  the  many  hundreds  of  well-dressed  persons  who  occupied 
ihe'reservea  seats  under  the  balcony,  and  the  many  tnousands  of  all  classes 
spreading  beyond  over  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  I  do  not  believe  that 
twenty  yoices  joined  in  cries  of  Vive  U  BaL  Even  thu  trifling  manifes- 
tation was  acknowledged  with  many  gnunous  bows,  and  the  dynastic 
journals  repcnrted  next  day  that  his  majesty  had  been  very  fiivouraUy 
received,  not  royalty  may  be  strong  and  enduring,  thougn  not  always 
popular ;  and  there  at  any  rate  was  King  Louis  Philippe,  in  the  immedi- 
ate possession  of  immense  power,  a  large  army  yieloing  him  obedience, 
and  aU  the  yast  machineiy  of  the  civil  administration  of  France  worked 
and  directed  by  attached  partisans.  In  seven  months  thereafter  we  have 
lum  in  England,  a  fugitive  old  gentleman  ;  and  the  royal  Palace  of  the 
Tuileries  is  a  hospital  for  wounded  insurgents.  At  this  moment,  as  I 
have  said,  it  appears  untenanted.  The  galleries,  however,  facing  the 
Rue  Riyoli,  and  north  of  the  Carrousel,  seemed  all  occupied  as  barracks  ; 
and  one  could  see  the  gilded  apartments  in  what  in  England  we  call  the 
first  stoiy,  occupied  by  the  soldiery. 

I  proceeded  to  the  Carrousel.    It  was  the  parade,  at  guard-mounting. 
There  were,  as  usual,  only  in  far  greater  numbers,  both  national  guaxds 
and  troops  of  the  line  ;  but  behold  in  addition  the  garde  mobile! 
^  I  had  been  very  curious  to  see  this  new  body.     There  were  now  about 
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six  companlea  before  me,  all  mere  youths ;  and  smart-looking  lads  they 
-were.  In  dress  they  are  like  the  old  nationals,  except  that  they  have 
l^en  in  place  of  red  epaulettes,  and  red  cloth  caps  instead  of  black 
beayer.  But  being  on  permanent  service,  livine  in  barracks,  and  sub- 
jected to  constant  drill  and  military  discipline,  they  have  all  the  appear- 
Anoe  and  uniformity  of  regular  troops.  They  seemed  to  march  not  quite 
so  steadily  as  the  Ime,  but  with  a  certain  aplomb  in  their  movements — 
*mth  more  indeed  of  the  agility  of  youth.  Some  of  them  appeared  really 
jiot  to  exceed  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the  average  to  be  aoout  eighteen 
or  nineteen.  From  being  the  most  dangerous  revolutionary  body  in  Paris, 
ihe  mobiles  are  perhaps  for  the  moment  the  surest  defenders  of  public 
order.  It  was  no  doubt  a  good  idea  to  take  the  hot  youth  of  Paris,  and 
thus  give  a  legitimate  direction  to  their  energies  and  enterprising  spirit. 

On  the  parade  the  line  and  national  guards  had  each  their  own  bands  ; 
and  the  mobiles  had  theirs  also — all  youngsters  again  ;  and  their  dnim- 
jnajor  was  a  slight  elegant  fellow  of  three  or  four  and  twenty.  Thdr 
chef-de-bataillon  was,  perhaps,  of  the  same  age.  They  looked  lads  of 
various  degrees  of  life.  Many  had  the  coarseness  of  the  working  classes, 
.but  a  large  proportion  looked  well-bred  and  nurtured. 

And  this  is  in  reality  the  case.  The  officers  were,  to  a  man  (and  I 
may  extend  the  remark  to  all  the  mobile  officers  I  saw  in  Paris),  good- 
looKUig  and  gentlemanlike  ;  extremely  careful  in  their  dress,  which  they 
wear  with  a  perfect  military  air  ;— and  I  was  told  that  in  the  election  A 
officers,  the  choice  fell,  remarkably  enough,  yet  qidte  naturally,  upon 
some  of  the  best  bred  lads  who  had  joined  tiiis  force.  Upon  subsequent 
occasions  I  saw  large  bodies  of  mobiles  passing  through  tne  town,  and  it 
was  strange  to  see  how  many  youths  in  civil  dress  intermingled  in  the 
j^anks,  to  laugh  and  jest  witn  their  fww  military  friends.  The  uniform 
and  appointments  of  the  young  soldiers  were  plamly  the  subject  of  much 
comment. 

It  seems  quite  impossible  that  this  force  can  remain  as  a  permanent  one. 
As  such,  it  must  become  part  of  the  standing  army  in  France  ;  and  the 
veteran  officers  of  the  line  would  feel  justiy  mortified  at  seeing  these 
youthful  commandants  and  captains  with  permanent  military  rank,  and 
the  men  of  the  line  unavoidably  malcontent  at  being  paid  less  by  a  half 
than  their  mobile  fellow-soldiers.  On  the  other  hand,  to  reduce  the  pay 
or  to  appoint  other  officers,  would  be  impracticable.  Then  the  disband- 
ing of  tne  force  would  be  attended  with  ereat  risk.  Would  they  consent 
to  be  disbanded ;  or,  if  disbanded,  would  they  not  be  a  mischievous  body 
let  loose  upon  society  ?  Clever  contrivance,  then,  as  the  formation  of 
the  Mobile  was,  to  meet  tiie  evils  of  the  moment,  it  has  in  it  the  germs 
of  much  future  mischief.  It  is  understood  to  be  a  subject  of  much 
^measiness  to  the  authority  at  present  acting  as  a  government;  and 
^rhaps  some  method  will  be  devised  of  ultimately  absorbing  the  mobile 
mto  tne  regular  army  of  France. 

General  Changamier  inspected  the  troops  on  parade.  He  was  a  smart- 
looking,  well-dressed  man,  far  younger  tiian  we  are  apt  to  see  English 
generals.  He  was  present  as  commander-in-chief  of  me  national  guard, 
and  wore  the  handsome  uniform  of  that  office.  His  manner  is  said  to  be 
brusque,  and  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  performing  a  more  distinguished 
part  in  French  politics.  Not  having  heard  this  at  the  time,  I  can  only 
say  tiiat  I  remarked  to  myself  what  extraordinary  politeness  he  appeared 
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to  display,  as,  passing  along  the  line,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  different 
commanding  officers,  and  eyen  several  of  the  inferior  officers,  whom  he 
appeared  to  recognise  as  old  acquaintances.  I  had  never  seen  any  thing- 
like  it  at  inspections  of  English  troops,  of  which  1  have  chanced  to  see 
many.  Bat  then  your  ordinary  inspections  in  an  English  garrison  town 
are  dull  afiairs  of  routine — ^here  the  general  had  not  merely  to  note  how 
well  drilled  and  dressed  were  his  men,  he  had  to  make  himself  acceptable 
to  an  army  of  excited  politicians  as  well  as  soldiers  ;  and  there  was  no 
telling  the  moment  when  he  might  be  called  upon  to  lead  them  into 
danger. 

Among  other  indications  of  the  recent  troubles  which  I  witnessed  upon 
this  occasion,  were  the  training  of  national  guards  in  the  court  of  the 
Tuileries  as  artillerymen.  Betore  the  parade  took  place  some  half-dozen 
field-pieces  were  brought  out,  and  about  thirty  men,  some  in  uniform, 
others  in  frock-coats  and  blouses,  were  practising  the  art  of  managing- 
these  conservators  of  Paris  peace.  On  parade,  again,  in  the  different 
companies  of  the  national  guards,  were  to  be  seen  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  men  without  uniform,  merely  bearing  muskets.  They  were  per- 
haps too  poor  to  purchase  their  military  equipment,  or  their  attachment 
to  the  national  g^ard  was  considered  as  transient. 

I  proceeded  to  the  Champs  Elys^es.  Here  I  foundra  regular  milita^ 
encampment ;  I  should  judge  not  less  than  2000  men  under  canvass.  It 
seemed  an  object  of  interest  to  ^dneurs  of  aU  classes,  as  an  unusual  sight 
in  that  quarter. 

One  respectable  mamma,  with  her  daughter,  was  listening  with  an  au^ 
of  impressed  gravity  to  a  corporal,  who  by  his  gestures  was  plainly  afford- 
ing madame  a  lesson  in  modem  castrametation. 

In  the  evening  it  was  amusing  to  see  close  to  this  military  camp  all 
the  usual  attractions  of  the  locality  in  full  play.  There  was  Franconi's 
cirque,  the  Chalet,  the  singing  booths  attached  to  the  sylvan  cafds. 
Punches,  sagacious  dogs,  roundabouts,  &c.,  &c.,  all  as  attractive  as  ususd 
to  young  and  old  of  all  classes.  The  only  thing  in  these  amusements 
that  bore  spedal  reference  to  the  times,  was  a  patriotic  song,  sung  by  a 
tall  vocalist,  one  of  the  artistes  of  the  Cafe  des  Ambassadeurs,  wha 
sported  the  large  republican  waistcoat,  with  its  facings  turned  over  the 
coat,  and  flourished,  at  appropriate  passages,  a  grand  tricolor.  These 
exhibitions  are  a  gratuitous  accompaniment  to  the  ices  and  lemonade  ; 
and  I  should  be  disposed  to  question  whether,  as  a  stroke  of  business*  it 
were  not  a  mistake  thus,  and  at  such  a  time,  to  attempt  to  fan  the* 
flames  of  republican  patriotism.  People  seemed  more  disposed  to  slake 
their  thirst  than  to  have  their  sterner  feelings  roused ;  and  the  singer, 
despite  the  republican  "  energy"  which  he  threw  into  his  style,  and  the 
noisy  orchestnd  accompaniment,  awoke  but  little  responsive  enthusiasm. 
These  spurious  excitements  are  well  enough  in  the  duU  times  of  pros- 
perity and  contentment.     At  present  they  must  be  a  bare. 

Proceeding  over  the  river  we  find  fresh  encampments  stretching  along^ 
the  south  bank,  towards  the  Ecole  Militaire.  But  on  the  esplanade  of 
tiie  Invalides,  an  extensive  range  of  temporary  buildings  is  being  fast 
run  up,  for  the  accommodation,  during  winter,  of  many  of  the  troopa 
now  under  canvass.  They  are,  in  fact,  huilding^s  which  may  last  for 
many  a  year ;  and  the  erection  of  them  shows  pretty  clearly  the  opinion 
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of  General  GavaSgnae  and  Iiib  pwty,  thftt  it  may  lie  neoesaary  for  a  loDff 
time  to  oome  to  overawe  Paris  with  a  imlitaiy  foree.  In  the  cit6  I  fouu 
another  encampment^  at  the  back  of  the  Palaia  de  Justice.  In  the 
palaoe  itaelf  was  a  laige  fixoa  of  mobika.  The  Pteitheon  was  no  longer 
open  to  strangers;  bat  I  got  a  glimpse  of  its  insidsy  and  saw  that  it  was 
full  of  soldiers  of  the  line.     The  Luzemboozg  again  was  garrisoned  wUih 

tKMOS. 

Tne  last  time  I  saw  this  latter  buildings  I  was  present  at  one  of  the 
debates  in  the  Chamber  of  PeerSi  when  I  had  the  satisfisietion  of  hearing 
Guizoty  who  attended  to  afford  explanations  of  his  foreign  policj.  Was 
it  possible  that  that  stem  minister,  bearing  in  look  and  manner  the 
consciousaess  at  once  of  power  and  upright  purpose^  was  now  a  fogitiTO 
•^the  great  body  he  was  addressing  a  nullity  ? 

I  never  heard  a  public  speaker  who  more  impressed  me  than  Guiiot 
He  stood  erect — posed  hiinselfy  not  affectedly,  yet  with  an  attitude  sudi 
as  an  actor  or  poature-master  might  assume.  There  he  was,  in  minis- 
terial costume,  resting  his  wright  on  one  leg — one  hand  in  his  bo6om» 
the  other  extended.  Out  came  his  words— roAdily,  rapidly,  without  tiie 
slightest  hesitation — Ins  Toioe  dear,  his  ideas  all  at  command— he  bore 
the  impress  of  consummate  ability.  The  great  man  has  fallen,  leas  from 
the  errors  of  his  schemes  of  policy  than  a  slight  miscalculation  of  naeans. 
EQs  power  was  just  a  shade  less  than  he  bought  it.  Had  he  not  felt 
that  the  armed  authority  of  the  state  was  wholly  at  his  command,  he 
would  have  seen  the  imprudence  of  standing  out  against  the  Reform 
banquets — he  would  have  seen  the  necemty  of  permitting  those  demon- 
strations, however  he  might,  in  reference  to  his  own  prinriples  of  Con- 
servative progress,  have  deplored  his  inability  to  prevent  them.  Is  the 
public  career  of  M.  Guizot  yet  ended  ? 

I  went  to  the  top  of  Montmartre.  Tb^e  is  about  Paris  what  there 
is  not  about  London.  Paris  has  a  phyriognomy.  It  has  a  compact 
vastneas,  and  one  embraces  all  its  great  features  at  a  glance.  London  is 
Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  the  centre  of  a  province  of  black  brick  houses. 
I  never  was  so  struck  with  the  difference  between  tiie  two  capitals  as  on 
tins  occasion. 

Look  at  that  vast  assemblage  of  houses,  inhabited  by  a  million  of 
human  beings.  Contemplating  a  laige  capital  thus  in  its  entirety,  one 
is  led  to  reflect  on  the  ffraduality  witii  which  the  vast  and  intricate  socisl 
machinery  of  the  old  countries  of  the  earth  has  been  accumulated.  The 
town,  as  it  stands,  is  the  growtii  of  centuries,  but  not  less  so  are 
the  habits,  customs,  sentiments,  social  and  economical  relations,  morals 
and  institutions,  of  tiie  people  who  dwell  in  it.  What  brainless  men,  or 
heartiess  knaves,  are  those  who  would  attempt  by  any  ^  system"  sud- 
denly to  reorganise  the  worid  ?  As  tiie  world  has  grown,  and  improved 
with  its  growtii,  so  I  believe  it  will  continue  to  grow  and  improve,  and 
always  at  an  accelerated  ratio;  but  it  can  never  be  quacked  or  conjured 
into  universal  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Looking  out  mm  Montmartre,  the  eye  could  trace  encampments  of 
troops  in  all  directions  to  the  north  of  tiie  Exterior  Boulevards ;  from 
each  the  sound  <rf  drums  proceeding  at  nearly  tiie  same  time. 

The  Boulevarts  were  modi  thrmiged,  especially  from  the  Boulevart 
Montmartre  eastward.  Towards  evening,  a  dense  crowd  occupied  the 
pathways  all  the  way  to  the  Boulevart  Beaumarchais,  and  this  occuired 
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ftr  At  halMonB  ereoiiigB  in  Bnccowion  wUek  I  mot  in  Fazxs  on  dds 
ocwmian.  The  iroather  was  beanlafiilly  dear  and  wvm,  and  farovriit 
out  the  whole  amy  of  loongen,  notwitfaatending  the  agitation  obserr&le 
in  the  popt^ace.  A  Bonapardst  demonstrmtion  was  ez^peeted,  or  at  least 
duNUEht  quite  poanUe^  and  the  irovemment  had  notonoiidT  fdt  it  pnK 
denttomepaiefbrooe.  Every  hero  and  diere  were  some  n^ 
auirunnaed  hy  a  denaa  auditory,  indulging  in  aocialigtie  rant.  I  saw  no 
enthuBiaam,  ezc^  in  the  talken — the  listeoen  indined  their  ean  fiir  s 
moment  to  catch  the  words  of  wisdom,  and  then  walked  on. 

None  of  the  ovniers  I  saw  ahout  i^peared  to  realise  the  desperadoes 
of  June.  I  expected  to  see  them,  cap  on  one  ode,  with  swaggering  air, 
full  of  their  new-born  liberty  and  equality ;  but  those  I  noticed  seemed, 
I  ihoug;ht,  rather  dejected  thsn  otherwise*  The  poor  £b11ows  are  being 
aai^  duped  by  die  professioiial  i^tators. 

Tko  cafISs  and  restaurants  were  open,  as  of  old ;  but  an  unusual  num* 
ber  of  military  officers,  regulars  and  nadonals,  were  regaliog  themselTea 
at  them.  I  was  struck  with  a  couple  of  handsome  mobile  sous-lieute- 
nsnts,  who  seemed  to  be  treating  a  dose-cropped  private  soldier  of  the 
line ;  at  the  same  to  be  **  chaffing^  him,  in  a  good-humoured  way.  Per* 
haps  they  were  joking  him  upon  his  inferior  prospects  in  the  *^  Ime." 

Nothmg  displays  the  great  difference  between  the  social  state  of  the 
French  people  and  the  English  more  than  the  relation  of  the  army  to 
the  rest  of  tne  nation.  There  goes  a  most  respectable  eklerly  gentleman, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  simple  soldier  of  light  infisntry — it  might  be  his 
son.  Fancy  a  decent  solicitor,  or  insurance-broker,  or  even  a  thriving 
London  grocer,  proceeding  down  Begent  Street,  arm-in-arm  with  a 
private  of  the  13th  Foot! 

Corps  de  garde  are  multiplied  in  all  directions.  At  many  of  them  the 
emmnieret  were  nrominent  figures.  These  are  a  picturesque  and  drama- 
tic appendage  of  French  military  life.  It  so  happened,  that  most  of 
those  I  saw  were  comely  wenches.  One  of  diose  attached  to  a  legion  of 
national  guards  I  had  seen  paraded  at  the  Tuileries,  was  a  very  pretty 
fitde  damsd,  dressed  with  great  regimental  nicety.  She  might  have 
tripped  in  on  the  Opera  stage  in  a  grand  ballet  of  action;  and,  in  truth, 
I  noticed  some  interesting  pantomimic  displays — not  transgressing  mili- 
tary propriety  I  should  say — between  her  and  a  drummer  of  the  same 
regiment.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  giris  inarch  past  the  General 
Chaugamier,  keeping  the  military  step  with  great  gravity. 

I  now  never  speak  to  a  French  tradesman,  but  I  contemplate  him  as  a 
£sguised  nadonal  guard ;  as  I  never  see  a  national  guard  that  I  don't 
trsnsferm  him  into  a  boot-maker,  Inll-discounter,  or  other  useful  and 
industrious  member  of  dvil  sodety.  Which  is  the  normal  state  of  the 
Frenehmen  ?  Now  the  two  conditions  were  ludicrously  blended.  Not  a 
&w  of  the  shopkeepers  were  in  full  uniform :  a  larger  number  had  on 
their  alaahed  trousers,  surmounted  with  a  dvilian*s  coat — the  last  being 
odcUy  dungeable  for  the  regulation-tunic^  vpaa  the  first  tap  of  the 
drum. 

The  revolution  has  undoubtedly  called  up  a  fiirious  military  feeling. 
Ue  French  haditalready,  toa  miadiievous  extent ;  but  this  dvil  war  has 
made  it  pervade  society  with  ineonodvable  intensity.  I  should  judge 
that  the  moat  floniishii^  coMmmeree  in  [all  French  towns,  at  this  moment^ 
was  that  in  military  weapons  and  appointments.    The  tailors*  shops  are 
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filled  with  rows  of  national  guards  and  other  military  bipeds — onlj  want* 
ing  the  men  inside.  But  so  wadded  and  he-stuffed  are  the  coats,  that 
no  figure  is  required  to  give  them  the  correct  set.  A  man  with  forty  or 
fifty  francs  need  not  lose  a  moment  in  jumping  into  any  warlike  costame 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  assume.  A  ready-made  uniform  is  as  hanclilj 
obtained  as  a  pair  of  slippers.  All  the  lads  of  the  colleges  were  trans- 
formed into  soldiers ;  and  the  most  popular  toys  were  miHtaiy  caps  of 
the  last  pattern.  One  child  of  six  or  seven  years  of  age»  I  saw  waUdng 
with  its  mother,  dressed  in  full  uniform  as  a  red  lancer. 

Let  us  fancy  all  our  hatters'  shops  with  their  windows  more  than  half- 
filled  with  chaJcos  and  cocked  hats,  all  '^  ticketed,"  and  inviting  by  their 
cheapness  the  dtizens  to  go  in  and  fit  themselves:  all  our  '' ready-made*' 
tailors'  establishments  full  of  padded  soldiers'  coats  and  cross-belts:  every 
third  man  you  meet  in  military  dress  of  some  kind  or  other :  the  Blue-coat 
and  King's  College  boys  transformed  into  Woolwich  cadets  :  bayonets 
flashing  across  every  bridge  over  die  Thames  :  large  barracks  in  ev^ 
parish :  an  encampment  in  St.  James's  Park :  St.  Paul's  a  barradE : 
every  tradesman,  not  on  guard,  with  his  belt  and  bayonet  dangling  from 
his  desk,  ready  to  be  assumed  on  the  first  alarm  of  a  row  :  Young  St. 
Giles,  Hounsditch,  and  Whitechapel,  turned  into  well-fed  regiments— 
and  you  have  some  idea  of  Paris  in  its  '^  state  of  siege,"  the  year  One 
of  the  Second  Republic.  But  fancy  further  all  our  citizens,  young  and 
old,  of  all  classes,  familiar  with  scenes  of  blood  and  carnage!  May  the 
day  be  far  distant  when  such  a  change  as  that  in  the  habits  of  EngiiA- 
men  shall  have  taken  place ! 

One  odd  example  I  witnessed  of  this  strange  mixture  of  the  wariike 
with  the  ordinary  routine  of  worldly  affairs.  In  the  large  hall  of  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  I  saw  an  avocat  coming  along  with  his  forensic  gown 
and  cap  on  :  as  he  approached  I  saw  his  military  uniform  as  a  national 
guard  under  his  robes. 

As  night  closed  in,  the  town  was  patrolled  by  strong  detachments  of 
horse  and  foot,  who  proceeded  noiselessly  througn  the  streets.  Though 
the  pathways  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  were  thronged,  the  roads  werfr 
clear  of  people;  so  that  these  armed  bodies  were  deany  seen,  their  arms 
and  accoutrements  flashing  in  the  gas-light  It  was  a  picturesque  sight; 
and  quiet  as  they  seemed,  one  could  not  help  feeling  that  a  military 
instinct  possessed  them  to  be  glad  of  a  pretext  for  finding  an  enemy. 
The  new  '*  Republican  Guard"  furnished  a  large  portion  of  these  patrols. 
This  seems  a  fine  body  of  experienced  soldiers.  Indeed  a  g^reat  propor- 
tion of  this  corps  is  but  a  resurrection  of  the  old  Municipal  Guaros — the 
truest  and  bravest  defenders  of  Louis-Philippe — men  whose  duty  led 
them  to  appreciate  duly  a  Paris  mob,  by  whom  they  were  so  flatteringly 
hated,  and  whom  in  turn  it  was  the  esprit  de  corps  very  thoroughlv  to 
despise.  No  doubt  they  are  a  good  police  force;  and  I  dare  say  tiieir 
notion  of  the  military  oath  is  like  Dugald  Dalgetty's — ^they  have  taken 
service  with  the  existing  powers  of  the  state,  and  will  be  true  to  them,  at 
least  so  long  as  those  powers  have  an  ostensible  existence.  But  will  it 
be  the  same  with  the  army,  that  body  of  armed  electors,  petted  and 
wheedled  out  of  insubordination  by  their  ffenerals  ?  FideUty  is  a  great 
military  virtue — but  fidelity  to  whom,  is  uie  question  in  France.  Bat 
here  one  touches  upon  topics  far  too  expanding  for  me  to  yenture  upon 
in  this  place. 
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Doabdess  widi  all  their  experience  the  French  hare  not  yet  found  the 
art  of  '^  Revolutions  made  easy."  Perhaps  in  time  a  theory  of  the  kind 
may  be  established ;  and  the  general  prescription  may  be— keep  things; 
but  change  names,  national  emblems,  and  the  colour  of  your  soldiers' 
breeches.  To  prevent  a  revolution  in  essentials,  be  always  ready  with 
one  in  externals. 

I  noticed  the  *'  guardians"  of  Paris,  who  have  succeeded  to  the  old 
**  sergens  de  vUle"  the  same  in  substance  as  the  functionaries  they  have 
replaced.  Tunics  have  here  supplanted  swallow-tails,  a  broad-brimmed  a 
oocked-hat,  and  a  short  sword  a  long  one.  The  one  was  a  monarchical, 
the  other  is  a  republican  institution  ; — ^itis  to  be  hoped  each  will  equally 
serve  to  keep  the  rogues  in  order. 

I  cannot  resist  the  idea  that  to  the  French  imagination  there  is  some- 
thing of  the  f(&te  about  this  revolution  of  theirs.  Don't  let  me  be  mis- 
taken. Not  a  man,  I  am  very  sure,  but  deplores  seriously  the  events  of 
June,  if  we  except  the  thieves  and  forgats  of  Paris.  Yet  there  is  the 
cessation  of  business,  of  toil — the  perpetual  excitement  as  to  what  new 
scene  is  to  be  produced  next — ^the  constant  military  display — ^the  many 
dramatic  situations  introduced  into  the  reality  of  life, — all  these  go  to 
recommend  a  revolution  to  French  instincts. 

The  misery  seems  not  yet  to  have  been  felt  in  sufficient  extent,  prac- 
tically and  physically,  to  give  Frenchmen  a  true  conservative  disrelish  of 
these  great  national  experiments. 

The  French  are  even  more  fond  than  we  are  of  displaying  their  nota- 
bles of  the  day  in  pictures.  General  Cavaignac  is  seen  in  endless  atti- 
tudes and  circumstances, — ^now  storming  a  barricade  in  general's  uniform 
—now  reclining  on  a  so&  in  gentlemanlike  black,  every  picture  unlike 
the  other.  But  the  predominant  pictures  of  September  were  of  the  Bona- 
partes. 

Louis  Napoleon  was  of  course  made  as  captivating  as  possible — ^a 
smirking  benevolence  being  the  expression  chiefly  aimed  at.  Even  the 
old  pictures  of  the  poor  young  Duke  of  Reichstadt  have  been  resusci- 
tated, to  aid  in  the  impression.  France  has  evidently  the  spirit  of  hero- 
worship,  but  wants  the  hero ;  and  default  of  a  better,  is  content  with  this 
Louis  Napoleon,— a  democratic  tribute  to  the  hereditary.  As  the 
^'  Nationat"  I  think  it  was,  which  said,  he  represents  an  idea, — hb  uncle's 
cocked-hat ! 

But  is  France  truly  democratic  ?  What  are  the  mass  of  the  people  ? 
Have  they,  seriously  and  honestly,  any  settled  convictions,  except  that  it 
is  desirable  to  have  a  belly-full,  and  to  work  as  little  as  they  please  ? 
Tell  the  mass  they  are  ^^  sublime" — that  they  exercise  a  noble  franchise 
in  voting  for  their  rulers, — but  add  (there  is  no  need  for  it  to  be  done  very 
adroitly)  that  Louis  Bonaparte  is  of  all  others,  the  man  to  double  their 
^nners  and  diminish  their  toils,  and  they  are  clamorous  Bonapartists. 
If  any  thing  at  all,  the  paysans,  I  was  told  by  intelligent  Frenchmen, 
aie  TOnapartists ;  the  worlung  people  of  the  towns,  imere  they  can  be 
operated  upon  by  the  popular  orators  and  incendiary  publications,  are 
more  certainly  republican  ;  the  middle  and  higher  classes  are  monar- 
chical. But  now,  shall  we  not  hear  all  classes  (the  thieves  and  formats 
aforesaid  excepted)  cryinff  out  for  a  strong  government  at  all  events^ 
to  control  that  liberty  which  does  not  mean  ^' Leave  me  alone,"  but 
''  let  me  do  what  I  like  with  any  body  and  every  thing."    Liberty, 
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^hich  means  a  license  toeyeiy  man  to  put  ihe  lives  and  property  of  his 
neighbours  in  jeopardy  ? 

Ob8ervinfftWM.Dalli^*s  drama,  '*  Napoleon  and  JosefAiney"  wn 
announced  ror  representation  at  the  Amhigu  Comiquey  I  thought  I  would 
stroll  in,  partly  to  see  how  the  piece  was  placed  on  the  stagey  but  dueflv 
to  witness  its  effect  on  the  audience.  The  main  action  of  thk  bombastis 
absurdity  was  the  divaree — ^which  gave,  of  course,  opportunity  to  Jase^ 
phine  to  spout  first  as  a  wronged  and  insulted  woman,  and  then  as  a  Ingh- 
touled  generous  martyr ;  wmle  Napoleon  was  enabled  to  whin»dbNial 
ibis  sacrifice  of  his  Imrt^s  fond  wishes  to  the  policy  of  an  empre.  It 
was  quite  a  ^  clasdcal"  affair,  in  rhyme^  of  course,  and  eaienifij  pro* 
senring  the  unities.  As  usual  on  the  French  stage,  the  dresses  were  vs- 
maxkably  correct  Joeephine^  and  her  daughter  Bortensej  looked  the 
originals  of  portraits  taken  at  the  commencement  of  the  century  ;  ssad 
Napoleon* s  men  coat  and  white  culottes  were  preserred  to  the  life.  All 
the  accessones  were  in  the  same  mim^  fidelity.  But  the  dkaraeOen^ 
that  of  Napoleon  especiallj,  were  ridiculous.  To  see  Uie  hero  gmnfr 
about  the  stage  weepmg,  almost  blubbering—deploring  this  dreadfid 
tacrifieey  the  word  imging  to  a  rhyme  erery  tenth  line,  as  though  he 
had  been  the  most  unsel&h  being  m  the  world — ^was  ahnost  too  goo^ 
even  for  French  dramatic  license ;  and  the  audience,  it  struck  mey  thought 
as  much.  JosephiMe  more  just  and  natural  indignation  seemed  to  earn 
the  most  applause.  K  the  production  of  this  draona  at  this  time  were  a 
^  spec,''  in  reference  to  the  fended  Bonapartism  of  the  fenxbourgs^  it 
was  surely  an  unhappy  selection  to  take  a  piece  illustrating,  perhaps,  ihe 
most  heartiess  act  of  that  heartiess  man's  career. 

Even  those  parts  of  his  orations  intended  to  be  most  tellmg  were  not 
generally  applauded ;  but  loudly  by  a  few.  It  was  no  exception  to  tiiis 
remark,  when,  pompously  enumerating  the  results  of  his  future  poliey, 
he  adverted  to  that  Albion  who^  like  another  Carthage,  mistress  of  the 
seas,  and  with  her  Punic  feith,  was  finally  to  succumb  to  the  Tictorioos 
arms  of  a  rivaL  A  few  reoeiTod  this  sort  of  thine  yery  n^toronsly. 
A  certain  M.  Mondidier  figured  as  emperor ;  and  has  been  praised  br 
the  journals  for  his  representation  ;  but  assuredly  he  presented  a  T«ry  di^' 
ferent  man  from  my  own  humble  conception  of  the  great  Corsican.  Ha 
made  himself  up  well  enough  as  reeaxds  externals,  considering  ihait  he 
had  no  natural  resemblance  to  his  onginal.  His  forehead  appeared  to  be 
piled  up  with  plaister,  to  give  it  the  true  Napoleonic  elevation. 

I  was  grieved,  if  only  in  the  interest  of  the  arts,  to  see  the  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  taken  away  from  the  square  of  the  Lonvra. 
It  struck  me  as  a  ve^  beautifbd  woric ;  a  great  contrast  to  that  awfid 
affiiir  of  our  Duke  at  Hyde  Park  Comer.  I  do  not  know  what  can  have 
possessed  our  artists  botn  in  the  case  of  that  work,  and  tiie  statue  feeing 
the  Exchange,  to  make  the  horses  such  star-gaiers.  One  sees  horses,  na 
doubt,  often  so  looking,  but  it  is  generally  when  they  are  going  to  give  thor 
sides  a  good  shaking.  There  is  no  moral  obliffation  on  artists  to  act  ia 
a  spirit  of  unpartiahty  to  Nature,  and  imitatelier  in  all  her  moods  and 
aspects.  Better  repeat  the  old,  than  seek  for  the  new  in  the  ua. 
nghtiy. 

In  a  week  I  did  not  see  in  Pkris  but  one  carnage,  an  ambanador  s  ; 
and  perhaps  about  a  score  of  shabby  broughams. 
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I  was  struck  with  some  excellently  drawn  lithographic  pictures  in  the 
windows  of  the  print-shops  of  one  of  Fourier*s  dreams — the  Fhalanstere, 
There  it  was,  wearing  a  most  seducing  appearance,  as  a  thin^  in  real 
existence.  A  most  imposing  assemhlage  of  huildings,  of  palace-like  eleva- 
tion and  architecture,  displayed  itself  in  the  mid-ground,  such  as  might 
be  contriyed  out  of  a  dozen  or  two  of  Escurials.  This  was  the  residence 
of  a  community  of  happy  "  Socialists."  Hcturesque  woods  waved  in  the 
distance  of  the  landscape,  with  roads  radiating  through  them  from  the 
centre,  nicely  contriyed  for  all  the  purposes  of  pleasure  and  of  business. 
In  the  foreground  are  groups  of  equaUy  improbable  children^  all  happy 
and  beautiful  without  exception.  Here  was  a  ^ud,  if  ever  there  was 
one.  How  fascinating !  Who  would  not  wish  to  renounce  his  mud 
cabin  in  the  country,  or  his  fi;arret  in  the  filthy  &ubourgs,  for  that  bright 
elysium,  where  all  is  joy,  and  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  The  ignorant  and 
me  poor  look,  wish  to  beHeye,  and  are  not  long  in  beHeying,  that  society 
ovght  to  be  forthwith  regenerated  by  Victor  Considerant 

1  believe,  in  matters  of  political  economy,  the  French,  as  a  nation,  are 
behind  all  other  people ;  for  they  have  such  conceit  in  their  false  systems^ 
and  have  such  an  elaborate  system  of  dogmatism  with  respect  to  them. 

It  seems  likely,  I  think,  and,  indeed,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  opinion, 
taare  or  less  openly  expressed,  of  all  parties,  that  France  will  settle  down 
into  a  nominal  republic,  for  a  few  years  at  all  events.  But  it  must  reflect 
in  some  way  or  other  the  opinions  of  the  more  influential  classes.  It  must  be 
practically  a  Police — a  power  to  preserve  good  order,  and  to  protect  pro- 
perty and  industry.  Duly  to  protect  these  is  the  only  way  to  minimise  desti- 
tution, and  to  attain  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  the  really  destitute. 
But  in  a  country  so  addicted  to  fites,  to  show,  to  pleasure — among  so  thea- 
trical a  people — ^the  republic  can  never  be  a  stem  one.  It  must  be  a  gay  and 
gaudy  one.  Its  ceremonies  must  be  impressive  and  processional.  Autho- 
rity must  continue  to  clothe  itself  in  '*  uniform,"  and  must  not  only  exist, 
but  be  a  thing  ever  present  and  visible.  An  old  gentleman  will  no  longer 
live  at  Neuilly,  driving  daily  in  the  midst  of  guaras  to  the  Tuileries,  and 
back  again,  and  taking  the  first  place  in  the  ceremonial  of  government,  but 
with  tnat  exception  I  doubt  not  we  shall  see  things  externally  much  as 
thev  were.     The  Guizots  of  the  day  will  govern  without  a  king  reigning. 

Not  msensible  to  the  many  ments  of  the  French  people,  and  fond  of 
their  country  as  I  am,  I  returned  to  England  after  a  week  spent  in  Faria 
in  September,  1848,  well  contented  that  I  was  an  Englishman,  and  con- 
gratulating myself  tliat  we  had,  in  the  best  spirit  of  civilisation,  found  out 
the  method  of  effecting  both  organic  and  administrative  reforms,  without 
passing  through  the  ordeal  of  sanguinary  revolutions. 

KOL, 

October,  1848. 
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THE  VISIT  OF  THE  FRENCH  NATIONAL  GUARDS  TO 
LONDON. 

BT    MB.     JOLLT    GBBEN. 

[It  willy  we  are  persuaded,  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  readers  of  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine  to  learn  that  our  gallant  countiymen,  Mr.  Green,  has 
safely  returned  to  England  after  the  numerous  perils  and  hardships  which 
he  lately  encountered  in  Paris.  We  had  already  prepared  for  publication 
an  account  which  Mr.  Green  was  so  kind  as  to  forward  to  us,  of  his  im* 
piisonment  in  the  Chftteau  de  Vincennes,  and  his  escape  from  that  fortress, 
but  the  more  recent  visit  of  the  French  National  Guards  to  London,  under 
his  care  and  pilotage,  has  induced  us  to  postpone  that  narratiye  until  next 
month,  believing  that  the  latest  intelligence  from  so  enterprising  a  tra- 
veller would  be  the  most  welcome.  A  few  introductory  words  which  Mr. 
Grreen  has  prefixed  to  the  present  paper,  will  sufficiently  explain  how  it 
happened  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  assbt  in  dispensing  the  hospitalities 
of  the  metropolis  to  our  warlike  and  well-wluskered  neighbours. 

Ed,  N.  M.  M.] 

An  andent  Roman  poet — Hesiod  or  Plato,  I  am  not  sure  which, — ^has 
fancifully  compared  human  life  to  a  chess-board,  the  black  and  white 
squares  by  which  it  is  equally  divided  bearing  the  same  relative  proper* 
tions  to  each  other  as  the  amount  of  good  and  evil  which  falls  to  our  lot  in 
this  world.  The  illustration  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  an  unhappy  one,  for 
whether  we  act  from  impulse,  necessity,  or  design,  we  all  have  an  equal 
share  of  both,  just  as  the  pieces  on  the  board  shifi  from  black  to  white, 
and  from  white  to  black  at  every  move.  The  sable  hue  has  latterly  pre- 
dominated in  my  fortunes,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  their  present  aspect 
is  as  bright  as  heart  can  desire. 

Li  explanation  of  this  state  of  things,  I  shall  briefly  observe,  that  when 
General  Cavaignac  became  aware  that  a  mere  escapade^  a  simple  ebullition 
of  youth  and  ardent  spirits,  had  been  magnified  into  a  political  crime,  and 
that  there  was  in  reality  nothing  dangerous  in  me  (I  mean,  of  course,  in  a 
political  sense),  he  at  once,  in  the  name  of  the  French  Republic,  made  me 
an  ample  apology  for  the  privations  and  ill-treatment  which  I  had  under- 
gone ;  and  in  a  private  interview  conferred  upon  me  the  privilege  of  wear- 
ing the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard,  vrith  tiie  honorary  rank  of  cap- 
tain ;  with  the  distinct  understanding,  however,  insisted  upon  on  my  part, 
that  I  should  at  no  friture  period  be  expected  to  bear  arms  against  my 
native  country.  On  Podder,  as  the  faithfrd  companion  of  my  misfortunes, 
a  similar  privilege  was  bestowed,  with  the  infenor  rank  of  private. 

Li  consequence  of  this  diplomatic  appointment, — for  so  I  think  it  may  be 
considered,  being  one  eminentiy  calculated  to  establish  a  good  imderstand- 
ing  between  France  and  England, — I]  left  the  capital,  accompanied  by 
Podder,  and  proceeded  to  BouJogne,  where  I  proposed  remaining  a  short 
time  to  recruit  my  health  and  spirits.  The  pure  sea  air  e6Eectua3y  estab* 
lished  the  former,  and  the  agreeable  society  into  which  I  was  thrown 
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completely  restored  the  latter,  and  led  in  some  degree  to  the  drcmnstancetf 
wfaicb  form  the  subject  of  what  I  have  now  the  honour  to  communicate. 

I  believe  it  is  scucely  necessary  for  me  to  remind  my  readers  that  while 
I  have  successfully  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace,  I  have  also  always  mani- 
fested a  strong  militaiy  tendency.  With  the  quick  eye  of  a  consummate 
strategist,  General  Cavaignac  detected  this  propensity  in  the  course  of  the 
interview  I  have  already  adverted  ^to,  and  this  no  doubt  led  him  to  make 
the  offer  I  have  described,  as  the  one  best  calculated  to  be  agreeable  to 
my  feelings.  It  would  have  been  a  sad  want  of  poUtesse  on  my  part, 
both  towanls  him  and  the  gallant  nation  he  so  wisely  governs,  haa  I  not 
constantly  worn  the  brilliant  uniform  of  the  National  Guard  during  the 
period  of  my  sojourn  in  France.  There  was,  indeed,  no  occasion,  pubhc 
or  private,  on  which  I  did  not  appear  in  it,  and  I  obliged  Podder,  though 
a  little  against  his  will,  to  do  the  same.  The  secret  of  his  tmwillingness 
lay,  I  apprehend,  in  the  fact  that  he  knew  he  had  not  a  good  miHtary 
fig^ure ;  1  was  disturbed  by  no  such  scruples,  and  it  would  have  been  absurd 
to  have  entertained  any,  for  every  person  I  met  at  the  table  dhdtCj  at  tlio 
balls  and  eveiy  where  else,  actually  went  out  of  their  way  to  inform  me 
how  well  I  looked  in  regimentals.  And  I  have  not  the  sUghtest  doubt  I 
did,  or  why  should  the  men  have  stared  and  the  women  have  smiled  at 
me  in  the  way  tliey  were  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

My  means  being  tolerably  ample,  and  money  going  further  in  France 
since  the  revolution  of  Februaiy  than  it  did  before  that  event,  I  lived  in 
as  good  style  as  the  place  afforded.  I  went  to  every  party,  gave  several 
myself,  and,  in  short,  became  very  popular.  The  fenglisn  boked  upon 
me  without  jealousy,  and  the  French  literally  adored  me,  ^e  National 
Guard  especially,  who  hailed  me  as  a  brother-in-arms,  and  did  nothing 
but  fraternise  with  me.  I  never  sat  down  to  breakfast  at  the  Hotel  des 
Bains  (where  I  was  stopping)  without  beine  surrounded  by  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  these  fine  fellows,  who,  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  had 
capital  appetites  of  their  own.  At  dinner,  too,  it  rarely  happened  that 
three  or  four  of  the  most  distingue  amongst  them  were  not  my  ^ests, 
and  the  ni^ht  seldom  passed  without  a  party  of  us  going  to  the  theatre 
or  some  outer  place  of  amusement  together.  Never  in  my  life  have  I 
met  with  memer  dogs ;  and  so  well  disposed  were  they  to  enjoy  them- 
sdves  and  entertain  me,  that  let  me  say  or  do  what  I  would,  they  were 
always  ready  to  laugh.  This  is  the  real  lightness  of  the  French  charac- 
ter, which  to  those  who  understand  them  as  I  do,  makes  them  so  agree- 
able. Podder,  whose  perceptions  are  not  like  mine,  seemed  less  amused 
at  their  sallies.  It  made  no  difference  to  me,  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  knew  English  or  spoke  it,  though  in  a  broken  sort  of  way,  and 
were  consequently  better  able,  poor  fellows,  to  understand  my  jokes 
than  if  they  had  been  only  uttered  in  French.  There  is  nothing  sets  a 
man  off  so  much  in  society  as  being  a  linguist,  and  for  my  own  part, 
knowing  the  two  languages  so  well  as  I  do,  I  think  I  am  fiurly  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  a  double  entendre. 

The  o^cer  whom  I  most  distinguished  from  the  rest,  and  with  whom 
I  soon  became  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy,  was  Hyppolite  Percale, 
a  captain  of  the  7th  Paris  legion,  at  that  ^time  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  capital  with  a  few  other  friends.  He  had  a  brother  in  the 
National  Guard  at  Boulogne,  and  had  come  to  pay  him  a  visit,  profiting 
.by  the  occanon  to  take  the  nineteen  dips  which  are  the  ultimatum  of  a 
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FraDcliiiiaii*8  0ea  iMithing  fi»r  ihe  season.  Ci^ptttn  Percak  was  not  an 
aristocrat  by  Inrth  (though  his  sentbnents  were  truly  noUe),  and  he  had 
for  some  years  conducted  a  Iinendn^wr's  estabhshment  in  the  Boe 
St.  Denis,  which,  previous  to  the  levolutioii,  was  a  tolersUy  thriring 
ooncem.  Had  he  depended  upon  his  profits  mnce  that  event,  the  sum 
he  expended  on  his  mcnui^pknsirs  would  have  been  small  enough,  hot 
luckily  he  had  saved  money,  and  was  thus  able  to  put  a  better  fiioe  on 
matters  than  most  of  his  neighbours.  With  military  frankness  he  let 
me  completely  into  the  state  d[  his  affiurs,  and  his  confidence  was  not 
ill-bestowed,  for,  on  various  occasions,  I  managed  so  as  to  prevent  hii 
making  unnecessary  inroads  into  his  slender  captal,  without  appearing 
to  percdive  that  a  few  hundred  francs  more  or  less  could  make  any 
difierence  to  him. 

One  evening,  after  a  purty  at  InDiards  at  the  Ca£k  Vermond,  a  knot 
of  us,  including  Podder,  rereale;,  Captain  Froment,  of  the  same  hffOOf 
lieutenant  Haricdt,  Brimdier  Botargo,  and  a  few  others  were  enjoying 
ourselves  drinking  bummg  punch,  in  what  the  Frendi  call  a  parOemar 
eabinety  when  a  brk;ht  idmi  flashed  across  my  fandn. 

**  I  say,"  I  exdamied,  holding  my  cigar  at  ann's  lengdi  as  I  spoke^ 
" I  say,— what  do  you  think?** 

Tbs  truly  British  address  roused  the  attention  of  my  companions ; 
Ihey  saw  something  was  coming. 

*^How  should  you  feUows,  pursued  I,  ''like  to  pay  a  visit  to 
London?" 

'^  My  God  r  replied  Captain  Peicale, «"  I  should  be  ravished,  enchantsd, 
if  I  went  there !" 

*<  I  have  want  to  see  him  all  my  life,"  said  Captain  Froment;  ^b«t 
was  never  expect  to  be  so  very  lucky." 

**  Sapristie  !**  exdaimed  Lieutenant  Haricdt. 

**  Diable  !"  ejaculated  the  brigadier. 

**  Hiere  would  be  no  great  difficulty  about  it,"  continued  I,  ^  if  yoa 
were  willing  to  go." 

''  London  is  a  very  expenrive  place,"  observed  Captain  Percale ;  "he 
must  have  a  long  purse  wnat  will  go  there." 

**  Et  le  mal  de  mer,"  added  Lieutenant  Haricdt. 

**  As  to  the  expense,"  returned  I,  <<  that  I  think  could  easily  be  ar- 
ranged ;  and  for  sea-sicknesa^  why  it's  all  over  in  two  hours ;  nine  times 
out  of  ten  the  sea  is  as  smooth  as  the  barins  in  the  Toolery  Gardens. 
Just  make  up  your  minds,  a  lot  of  you,  and  say  yon  will  be  of  the  party, 
—and  rU  manage  the  affair  to  your  satisfaction. 

'<  A  tought  have  strike  me,'^'  said  Captun  Percale ;  **  England  and 
France  are  two  g^reat  nations.  More  and  more  xey  should  know  eadi 
other.  Ze  Captain"  (meaning  me, — ^I  was  always  ouled  so  by  them, — 
lust  as  people  say  <  The  Duke')  ^  have  confide  himself  to  le  honor  of  oar 
beautiful  Paris, — ^we  will  pay  one  visit  to  the  hospitable  shore  of  London. 
Ze  National  Guard  of  France  shall  fiwtemise  wis  ae  Angliwh  peoples." 

*^  Good !"  exclaimed  1 ;  '*  you  shall  go  in  your  uniform,  m  lull  ^gt 
hey  ?  1*11  wear  mine.  FU  take  you  everywhere.  I  know  every  body, 
-^4t  fhan't  coii  you  afarikmg.  How  tiiey  will  stare  at  us.  Ton  my 
soul,  it's  delightfuL" 

There  was  something  infectious  in  the  enthuriasm  with  which  I  spoke; 
every  man  now  seemed  charmed  mtii  the  thoughts  of  the  ezcorsioo. 
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A  tern  eleonent  wordB  of  nune  had  gained  the  day.  I  ordered  in  more 
pmch,  and  we  duousied  lihe  parojeet  more  follj, 

I  decided  upon  despatching  my  Beoretary,  Podder,  by  lihe  early  boafe 
nest  morning,  to  make  all  &e  neoessary  arcangementi  at  Ae  railway 
stataen  at  FoOseatone,  to  Becuie  apartments  at  the  Sabloni^  Hotel,  and 
jnoenae  the  inaertion  of  a  few  parageapfas  in  the  London  papers,  an* 
nounoing  the  intended  visit  of  the  National  Ghiaids  of  France  to  the 
fiiitiah  metropolis,  with  an  intimation  to  certain  of  the  illuBteted  jonmala 
that  we  shoidd  be  quite  ready  to  sit  for  our  pictures  (at  dinner)  the 
momeut  of  onr  axriT^  in  Leic^rter  Sqnare. 

As  I  am  one  of  the  nunc  aui  nunquam  sdiool  of  politioans,  and  like 
ihe  Roman  donqnerars,  who  made  a  point  of  striking  when  the  iron  was 
hot,  always  ready  for  the  Caesanan  operation,  I  put  my  intentions  ia 
&Koe  the  next  day.  Fodder  had  an  audience  in  my  bedroom  to  recdve 
Us  final  instmctions.  I  supplied  him  with  what  money  was  neoessary, 
and  dismissed  him  on  his  jonxney.  He  fulfilled  his  miaflion  in  a  yery 
satis&ctoiy  manner,  infermmg  me,  by  letter,  of  having  completed  every 
wnmgwment,  so  that  on  the  second  day  after  his  ikparture  we  were 
leady  to  start 

It  was  a  fine  mormng  on  the  li2tiL  of  October,  1848,  when  seven 
tnnrellerB,  attired  in  fiill  miHtazy  costume,  might  have  been  descried  i^ 
proaching  rapidly  towards  the  quay  opposite  the  custom-house  at 
^oulogpe-smyMer,  with  the  evident  intention  of  embarking  on  board  a 
steamer  which  was  then  lyings  at  the  wharf.  They  were  g^lant-looking 
fiBllow%  especially  tiieir  leadiar  who,  though  he  wore  the  same  costumA 
as  his  companions,  and  exhibited  an  aspect  no  less  martial  than  thein^ 
^ias  distinguished  by  an  air  which  showed  tiiat  he  was  bom  to  shine,  not 
«dk  in  the  warlike  camp,  as  tiie  poet  says,  but  in  the  glittering  court 
and  in  the  shady  grove.  On  his  firm  brow  and  in  his  st^y  eye  might 
he  read  the  indomitable  resolution  which  distinguishes  the  native  of  the 
British  isles,  and  in  the  manly  stride  with  whim  he  trod  tiie  quay,  the 
pace  that  has  overrun  the  world. 

A  multitude  of  persons  were  assembled  to  witness  the  departure  of  this 
ccmmact  body  of  adventurers  i^ose  destination  was  tiie  far-off  shores  of 
Alhum,  and  as  the  last  carpet-bag. slid  down  the  ladder  which  commu- 
lucated  between  the  steamer  and  tiie  quay,  a  loud  and  unanimous  diout 
cf  adieu  burst  forth.  It  was  genially  responded  to  by  those  on  board, 
nor  did  the  edioes  of  tins  tondiing  farewell  cesse  to  vibrate  along  the 
jocky  shore  as  long  as  tiie  gallant  vessel,  with  her  yards  apeak,  her 
anchor  ataunt,  her  capstan  fidded,  and  her  bowsprit  well  belayed,  still 
lingered  on  the  verge  of  tiie  horizon.  Up  to  the  latest  moment,  the 
gafiant  individual  alroady  alluded  to,  might  still  have  been  seen  conspicu- 
ous on  the  prow,  waving  that  sohako  which  had  so  ofben  fiiced  tiie  battie 
and  tiie  breeie.  When  all  had  hAei  into  silence  and  dim  obscurity,  the 
hefan  was  put  hard-a-midships,  tiie  windlass  caueht  tiie  freshening  gale, 
the  funnel,  like  another  crater,  poured  forth  firew  volumes  of  smoke,  tiie 
paddle-wheels  revolved,  and  once  more  ploughing  tiie  ocean,  the  wan- 
derers pursued  tiieir  solitary  way. 

Snoh,  Ifaave  no  doubt,  will  be  the  language  of  the  future  historical 
novelist  in  attempting  to  describe  tiie  departure  of  tiie  French  National 
Guards  from  Bonkgne  with  me  at  their  head ;  but  the  task  of  narrating 
what  hebi  them  on  tiie  soil  of  Britain  is  one  peculiarly  my  own. 
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Though  the  day,  as  I  have  hinted,  was  fine,  there  was  a  fresh  breeie 
stirrmg,  which,  as  it  came  off  the  land,  was  little  noticed  as  long  as  we 
were  inside  the  harhour,  but  made  itself  manifest  as  soon  as  we  had 
crossed  the  bar,  the  shock  from  which,  as  we  grated  above  its  iron  sur- 
face, we  could  distinctly  feel  Like  Lord  Byron,  I  had  made  the  middle 
passage  too  often  to  dr^  its  dangers  ;  neitner  did  I  suffer  (any  thing  to 
speak  of  )  from  sea-sickness,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  such  was  not  the  case 
with  the  brave  National  Guards.  Lieutenant  Haric6t,  in  particular,  was 
nncommouly  ill,  nor  was  Captain  Percale  much  better  ;  they  repeatedly 
urged  the  crew  to  cast  them  mto  the  ocean,  but  as  the  hardy  tars  did  not 
understand  what  they  said  in  their  "  sea-sorrow,"  they  paid  no  attention 
to  the  request,  and  after  an  arduous  voyage  of  two  hours  and  a  quarter, 
in  the  course  of  which,  to  my  surprise,  we  did  not  see  the  sea-serpent^ 
which,  I  was  told  by  the  sailors,  was  cruising  about  in  these  latitudes, 
thanks  to  the  gallant  seamanship  of  Captain  Smithett,  we  were  all  safely 
landed  in  Folkestone  harbour.  Fodder  was  in  waiting  to  receive  us  as 
well  as  the  obliging  Roman  pro-consul,  Mr.  Faulkner,  who  devotes  him- 
self with  an  energy  worthy  of  his  nation  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
shipwrecked  mariners.  He  kindly  passed  all  our  baggage  through  the 
custom-house  (including  a  canary-bird  in  a  ci^  the  property  of 
Brigadier  Botargo),  and  accompanied  us  himself  to  the  Pavilion,  wnere 
he  did  us  the  favour  of  joining  us  in  a  nice  little  dinner,  which  I  had 
instructed  Fodder  to  have  prepared  in  readiness  for  our  arrivaL 

Our  landing  was  a  complete  triumph  ;  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  were 
decked  in  their  gayest  colours,  every  one  of  them  at  least  half-mast  high, 
and  a  royal  salute  was  fired  from  the  gun  on  the  battery.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Folkestone  and  the  vicinity  thronged  around  us,  accompanied  us 
in  procession  to  the  hotel,  and  rent  the  air  with  cries  of  *'  Hooray  !  the 
Nationals  for  ever  !"  the  meaning  of  which  I  at  once  translated  to  my 
grateful  companions.  At  the  banquet  which  ensued  we  drank  several 
toasts  to  the  honour  of  the  two  countries,  and  were  assured  by  the  pro- 
consul that  nothing  should  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
course between  them,  a  declaration  as  friendly  as  it  was  dimnterested. 
Before  we  broke  up,  to  continue  our  journey,  I  addressed  a  neat  allocution 
(as  the  French  say)  to  the  company,  in  which  I  proposed,  in  the  absence 
of  Captain  Smithett  (who  was  unavoidably  detained  in  preparing  for  the 
outward-bound  voyage  at  the  turn  of  the  tide),  that  we  should  get  up  a 
testimonial  to  that  officer  expressive  of  our  admiration  of  his  perfrct 
seamanship  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dangers,  and  of  his  uniform 
politeness  to  the  passengers  and  crew  throughout  the  voyage.  1  drew 
up  a  letter  of  thanks,  which  was  signed  by  each  of  my  military  friends^ 
and  the  pro-consul  kindly  undertook  to  deliver  it  on  Captain  Smithett's 
next  return  to  port  When  that  veteran  lays-to  at  the  close  of  his 
existence  he  will  doubtless  reflect  with  heartfelt  pleasure,  as  he  gases  on 
this  testimonial,  on  the  happiness  he  has  experienced  in  having  been  in- 
strumental in  saving  so  many  lives  I 

The  hour  drawing  nigh  at  which  the  train  passed  through  for  London, 
I  paid  the  bill  (and  never  did  I  perform  that  act  with  more  satisiae- 
tion), — a  well-appointed  omnibus  came  to  the  hotel  door,  and  once  more 
amid  the  acclamations  of  an  enraptured  population,  we  drove  off  to  the 
railway  station.  What  occurred  here  I  shall  give  in  the  words  of  Captain 
Percale,  in  a  letter  to  his  grandmother,  in  the  Rue  St  Denis  ;  they  have 
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already  appeared  in  ike  Times^  but,  as  the  extract  I  propose  to  make  is  a 
brief  one,  my  readers  will  tolerate  their  appearance  here. 

'^  One  of  the  superior  employes  of  the  line/'  observes  the  gallant 
captain,  '*  caused  us  to  take  our  places  in  a  carriage  on  which  was  in- 
scribed, *  Entres  bons  Fran9ajs  !  Places  destinies  H  la  Garde  Nationale 
de  Boulogne.'  When  we  proposed  to  pay,  the  price  of  our  places  was 
refused,*— the  journey  was  to  be  given  gratis.  At  the  different  stations 
numerous  marks  of  sympathy  were  g^ven  to  us.** 

Touching  the  price  of  the  places  I  could,  if  I  had  pleased,  have  en- 
lightened Captain  Percale's  respectable  grandmother,  but  as  I  wish  to 
avoid  ostentation  I  said  nothing  on  the  subject.  All  I  need  inform  the 
British  public  is  that,  owing  to  a  skilful  manoeuvre  of  mine,  prepared 
beforehand,  the  South  Eastern  Railway  Company  lost  nothing  by  their 
apparent  generosity.  Captain  Percale,  however,  is  right  as  to  the  re- 
ception we  met  with  along  the  line,  but  I  need  not  siw  how  much  more 
dcsfening  it  would  have  been  had  the  inhabitants  of  Pluckley,  of  Run- 
corn, of  Edenbridge,  of  Stoat's-nest,  and  other  large  manufacturing 
towns  through  which  we  passed,  been  aware  that  their  countryman,  Jolly 
Green,  formed  one  of  the  bevy  of  foreign  warriors  then  traversing  the 
fertile  valleys  of  England.  But  the  fact  was  that,  as  I  well  knew  what 
the  consequences  would  have  been,  I  preserved  a  rigorous  incognito 
throughout  the  journey,  making  a  point  of  speaking  nothing  but  French 
to  the  railway  porters  and  policemen  at  every  station. 

It  was  ten  o*clock  at  night  when  we  reached  town,  and,  there  being 
nothing  to  be  seen  at  that  hour,  we  collected  our  baggage  as  speedily  as 
we  coim  (my  friends  travelled  in  very  light  marching  order),  and  drove 
off  in  several  cabs  to  the  Sabloni^re  HoteL  With  the  exception  of  a 
trifling  ovendiarge  of  rix  shillings  from  one  cabman,  and  seven  and  six 
from  another,  but  which  they  speedily  recanted  when  they  found  /was  of 
the  party,  nodiing  material  occurred  during  the  transit.  We  were  cordially 
welcomed  by  M.  Pagliano,  the  worthy  host,  and  speedily  sat  down  to  a 
very  substantial  supper,  to  which  we  all  did  ample  justice,  and  after  some 
brief  conviviality  we  retired  to  our  respective  apartments.  It  will  be  long 
before  I  forget  the  glance  of  admiration  bestowed  upon  me  by  the 
chambermaid  as  she  showed  me  to  my  room,  nor  her  excessive  astonish- 
ment when  I  chucked  her  under  the  chin,  and  said,  in  spite  of  myself, 
'*  Good  night,  my  dear,"  in  the  purest  English. 

On  the  mommg  of  the  13th,  we  were  up  betimes,  as  we  purposed 
setting  out  immemately  after  breakfost  to  see,  as  I  expressed  myself, 
^  Les  lions  de  Londres," — a  phrase  which  Captain  Froment  understood 
in  a  literal  sense,  until  I  explained  that  it  meant  the  public  edifices  and 
principal  thoroughfares.  As  the  captain  had  served  in  Algeria,  where 
sons  are  as  common  as  rabbits,  his  mistake  may  be  pardoned. 

It  was  a  noble  sight  to  see  us  as  we  defiled  along  Leicester  Square,  in 
our  vray  to  the  Haymarket.  I  will  say  this  for  &e  French,  that  they 
know  how  to  perform  that  manceuvre  better  than  any  other  nation  in 
Europe,  nor  did  they  on  this  occasion  behe  their  fame.  We  marched 
two  and  two,  keeping  step  in  the  most  accurate  maimer  ;  I  led  the  way, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  Captain  Percale,  and  Podder,  who  had  struck  up  a 
great  friendship  for  Lieutenant  HaricCt,  brought  up  the  rear  ;  Captain 
Froment,  Bri^tdier  Botargo,  and  the  two  others,  whose  names  were 
Cruche  and  Poire,  formed  the  intermediate  files. 

Our  first  visit,  as  in  duty-bound,  was  to  Westminster  Abbey,  which^ 
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as  I  htimoroaaly  observed  to  Captem  Pei90fti%  may  be  likened  to  a  fifa- 

flaoe,  because  it  contains  the  ashes  cf  the  fre&t^^^Sk  joke  wbich,  -AaoA 
had  laughed  at  it  veiy  o&ejx,  he  did  not  leem  to  imderrtaad.    On  me 
my  I  indicated  and  explained  a  number  of  intflseatinf  objeeta. 

^^  Here,'*  said  I,  pointing  light  and  left,  as  we  dbscraided  the  Hay- 
market, — ^<  here  are  the  rival  theatres  of  Thespia  and  MetpooMDe,— 
classical  spota^  sacred  to  the  memonr  of  NesUfct  smi  Jenny  Lind.  Tint 
statue  representing  a  cavalier  in  the  act  of  salnting  a  distant  army  by 
ivaving  his  cooked  hat  in  the  realms  of  ^aoa  is  our  late  gcadous 
monareh,  George  the  Third,  in  the  veiy  dress  he  wore  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Boyne ;  he  was  the  last  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  who  ever  drew 
his  sword  in  defiBnoe  of  his  throne,— >a  &ct  whioh  Ithe  pigtail  the 
aoulptor  has  fitftened  to  his  oosit-oollar,  will  hand  down  to  poateri^ 
Tonder  column,  rising  proudly  into  its  native  element  and  smraaevmled 
by  the  figure  of  a  naval  officer,  is  the  msBnished  monnment  wfaidi  a 
nation's  gratitude  has  dedioated  to  the  heroic  Nelson.  As  there  wtas  no 
end  to  the  exploits  he  performed,  the  picgross  of  the  bmlder  is  happily 
typical  of  the  warrior^s  fame." 

I  may  observe,  en  passant,  that  during  this  allorion  to  the  hero  of  tiie 
Nile,  tlie  ax  National  Guards  looked  any  thing  but  comfortable,  so  to 
excite  a  train  of  more  agreeable  thoughts,  I  hawy  directed  ibeir  atten- 
tion to  the  National  GaDeiy,  asking  tiMm,  irith  a  trimnphaot  air,  whether 
they  had  ever  seen  any  thing  lil^  thatf  They  one  and  ail  admitted 
finnldy  tiiat  they  9imwr  Aai(---«  toleraUe  adinis^ 

^'  llie  next  statue  which  we  come  to,"  I  contianed,  "  is  called  Cfaariag 
CroBS.  It  was  erected  by  Charles  the  First,  to  oommemorafte  a  pil- 
grimage performed  by  his  pious  oueen,  and  is  still  true  to  its  origmd 
destination,  for  it  regulates  the  nras  of  all  the  omnibuses  in  London, 
The  space  in  the  mi£t  of  whidi  we  now  stand  is  haunted  by  a  Anmsand 
historical  associatiomu  There,  at  the  eosner  of  Sparing  <9aidens,  stands 
the  shop  of  Mr.  Farrance,  the  well-known  pastrycook ;  on  the  o|i|iosita 
ode  is  that  of  Mr.  Thomas,  the  celebntad  butoher ;  and  looming  m  the 
distance,  though  not  riaiUe  to  the  naked  eye,  is  the  no  leas  lenovmed 
establishment  of  Mr.  Grove,  tiie  fishmonger ;  these  are  objects,  it  may 
be  said,  that  only  afiect  tiie  senses, — true,— bat  as  long  as  tortle,  and 
tnrbot,  and  yenison  are  appreciated,  the  names  of  these  distingcusfaed 
purveyors  will  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance.  An  Englishman  likes 
good  sense,  and  what  bettor  sense  is  there  than  a  good  appetite  T* 

Ben  Jonson  has  truly  observed  that  in  no  dity  c£  Europe  does  liie  tide 
of  human  nature  run  so  strongly  as  at  Charing  Cross ;  we  found  this  to 
be  the  case,  and  not  only  from  the  crowd  occarioned  by  the  casual  pafWfSl 
by,  but  by  that  formed  of  the  numbers  whom  eurieaty  bsonght  rmnd  to 
gaze  at  us.  An  English  crowd  is  proverbial  for  its  politeoeai,  and  the 
generous  impulses  that  swell  its  bosom,  and  Captain  Percale  has  wdl  ex- 
pressed these  attributes  in  the  letter  I  have  ahead^  re&rxed  to,  where  he 
says: — 

**  I  shall  ever  retain  the  remembranoeof  the  reception  whadi  was  given 
US  in  the  streets  of  London.  At  one  moment  tiie  people  took  ns  bvtfaa 
hand,  and  fmclainw^,  *  Be  vrekome,*  at  anotherthey  shouted  *  Hunahioc 
Boulogne,  huirah  for  the  National  Ouaidsl'  '* 

I  am  able  to  testify  to  the  foct  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  ^'hoon^- 
ing,*'  and  as  a  proof  of  thenational  entfaosiaBm,  I  can  state  that  the  ^ 
bc^a  of  the  atieet,  the  gamins  of  St  Martin's,  as  I  nuy  term  ftoBB,  < 
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tte  ]«mp<K)ft8  to  take  a  Bight  at  «%  vfbSAe  unrdi  aaad  good  fisillowship 
'VPOTebvoadly  depotodonthmriimoo^  Private  colloqmes  <tfibeB 

affixid  Btpong  evidenoe  of  pofmlar  ieelai^.    I  cveAtotai  an  imyt^iw^  oC 
tUakmd. 

''Thorn's  mm  coves,*'  said  a  butcher's  hojr  to  the  oad  of  anonmibuii^ 
that  was  drawn  np  elose  heside  ns. 

^  Ah,**  rqpBed  the  cad,  ^' I  Tidies  Ihevs  ves  twice  as  Biany  o 
got  'em  aU  in  my  'bus.    Vooldn't  to  \ip  'em  aloagf ' 

^  I  befieve  you,  my  bey,"  joyonaty  letmnod  Ins  fiiend,  and  sboulderiai^ 
lus  tray,  walked  off  m  the  opposite  direction. 

flcfe  was  a  sbnple  bat  oonrinoing  proof  of  the  regard  which  ihe 
Coragnera  m^nied  ;^^a  psBr&et  stranger  to  diem,  an  ommbns  cad,  woidd 
not  only  have  been  hi^jpy  if  iheir  nrnnben  had  been  doidded,  but  woidd 
gladly  have  placed  the  vdiicie  he  oondnoted  at  iheir  disposal  it  was  a 
twit  woru^  the  heart  of  a  fiiinsh  cadi 

Onoefblnr  bowing  and  fieqnenlly  pressing  onr  hands  on  our  hearts  as 
we  moved  along,  we  proceeded  down  Pariiament  Street,  passing  by  Dmm* 
mend's,  wiwte,  as  I  tdd  my  fiiends.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  and  I  keo)  our 
accoonts ;  by  the  Admiralty,  the  cradle  of  onr  biave  tan ;  the  Bdne 
OvBids,  which  in  more  senses  dian  one,  gives  the  time  of  di^  to  the 
whole  of  the  civifised  world ;  Whitehall,  bmlt  hy  an  nnde  of  my  fiieod 
Sir  HeniT  Jones — (I  have  his  authority  for  that  fact) ;  and  the  Treasury^ 
diat  admnaUe  lesouoe  for  sopplvii^  ike  scions  of  nobiKty  with  podset- 
There  was  nothing,  in  anort,  on  oar  roote,  that  I  did  not  point 


out  to  my  admimig  oompanioni^  e^Mitiatiag  cm  overr  thing  worthy 
of  notice,  wilhaflaenqrwmch  GcerOywhese  ofl5oeI]iowheld,nughtwe& 
hwe  envied. 

Westminster  Abbey  was  oar  great  goal,  and  here  I  Mt  myself  realty  at 
home.  Of  coarse  we  were  assailed,  on  entering,  byan  ignorant  veigei; 
who  insisted  iqpcm  describing  aB  that  was  to  be  seen.  I  repelled  him  with 
asme  degree  of  hanghtineas^  at  first,  bat  as  the  man  peraisted  in  followiiq^ 
OB,  and  intimated  that  he  got  his  living  by  diowing  the  abbey,  I  todchim 
aside  and  sp<^  to  him. 

^MygoodMlow,"saidI,  beniflnandy,  ^Ihaveno  wish  todenriveyoK 
of  yoar  profits  ;  on  die  contrary,  I  am  well  disposed  to  add  to  them,  and 
have  no  objedaon  to  give  yoa  an  extra  gratoity,  fvovided  yoa  don't  in« 
teifere  too  mudi.  I  am  rather  celebrated  for  my  historical  knowled^ 
and  these  friends  of  milie,  who  wouldn't  nnderstand  your  langnage,  desure 
pardeohu^y  to  hear  what  I  haye  got  to  say  on  die  salject.  I  have  no 
objection  to  yoor  telfing  those  two/'  pointing  to  Podderand  Lieotenant 
Haxiodt,  **  die  little  you  know,  bat  the  others  I  mast  lesorve  for  myself 
and  I  beg  yoa  will  not  spedc  too  load." 

<' As  ^  j^ease,  sir,"  re;£ed  die  ^pei*ger,  humbly,  ''ifs  all  die  same  to 
me  provided  yoa  pi^  ase." 

I  gave  the  man  a  crown,  which  he  pocketed  with  a  very  low  bow, 
staring  very  hard  at  me  all  the  time,  but  I  could  not  hrip  thinking  that 
dbe  sue  of  indulgences  was  not  ahogetfaer  a  Boodish  fiction,  and  diat 
Hartin  Luther's  mad  bull  might  be  let  loooe  again  widi  advantage  to  the 
Oiwmtt  unity* 

Bejoodag  my  Mends  who,  I  perceived,  had  been  listemng  to  some 
etopid  obsenrations  of  Fodder's  dniing  my  absenoe,  I  immediate  began 
to  brush  vp  my  recollections. 
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**  Westaninster  Abbey,"  said  I,  in  that  tone  of  authority  winch  cairiflS 
conviction  to  the  hearer's  mind,  ^'was  founded  in  the  middle  agesbj 
Julius  Cessar,  less  pethaps  out  of  piety  than  from  a  motive  of  policy  to- 
wards St.  Peter,  whom  he  wished  to  conciliate,  and  to  whom  he  dedicated 
it*  Antiquarians  differ  with  respect  to  the  etymology  of  the  abbey,  but 
in  my  opmion  there  can  be  little  doubt  it  was  orimnally  called  fiesfe- 
Minster,  that  is  to  say,  the  best  minster  in  England,  n>r  evezy  one  knows 
that  the  letters  b  and  w  are  synonyms  in  the  eariy  Saxon,  and  are  stall 
used  in  that  sense  by  the  lower  oraers,  amongst  whom  the  vemacnlar 
dialect  latest  lingers. 

I  was  interrupted  at  this  point  of  my  oration  by  a  very  loud  yawn  from 
some  one  behind  me ;  I  turned  hastily,  and  seemg  Brigadier  Botargo's 
mouth  wide  open,  I  made  no  doubt  that  the  noise  came  from  him.  He  is 
a  rough,  good-natured  fellow,  but  has  evidently  no  taste.  We  all  know 
that  yawnmg  is  epidemic,  and  I  suppose  this  was  the  reason  why  Captain 
Percale,  and  I  may  add  all  the  rest,  including  the  verger,  fbUowea  his 
example.  1  made  no  remark,  but  compressing  my  knowledge  into  a  small 
compass  (and  it  is  surprising  in  how  small  a  space  one  can  confine  all  one 
knows),  I  briefly  resumed  :-* 

^'  It  is  in  this  venerable  abode  of  leanung  that  the  monarchs  of  Eng- 
land are  always  crowned.  There  is  the  famous  coronation  chair,  made  of 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  a  present  fron  Solomon  to  the  Queen  of  Shebs. 
Beneath  it  is  a  mass  of  Scottish  granite, — the  greatest  Scotch  mull  ever 
manu£ftctured, — ^it  was  captured  at  the  battie  of  Scone,  when  William  the 
Conqueror  defeated  the  Old  Pretender.  You  perceive  that  the  chiur  is 
yeiy  much  worn,  from  which  you  may  infer  that  the  Anglo-Norman  kings 
were  a  very  heavy  race,  and  probably  reigned  a  long  time.  Here  are  the 
tombs  of  a  great  many  of  tiiem,  the  most  worthy  of  notice  being  those  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  (wno,  I  need  not  tell  you^  was  the  *  Henri  Quatre'  of 
Great  Britain),  Edward  III.,  otherwise  called  tiie  Confessor,  frx>m  having 
turned  monk  in  his  old  age, — this  is  his  shrine  ;  Henry  VII.,  who  gave 
himself  up  to  the  study  of  architectm^  and  built  the  chapel  yonder,  ymA 
bears  his  name  ;  Queen  EliEabeth,  whose  death  was  occasioned  by  prick- 
ing her  finger  with  a  needle  in  consequence  of  working  on  a  Sunday ;  and 
JMLary  Stuart,  who  was  buried  here  because  she  was  Queen  of  ScotJand." 

^*  Cette  pauvre  Marie  Stuart,"  ejaculated  Percale ;  '^  Ah  I  que  Badbd 
est  sublime  dans  ce  role-Ik!" 

^'  Magnifique,"  exclaimed  Brigadier  Botargo,  taking  a  large  pinch  of 
snuff,  some  fragments  of  which  got  up  my  nose  and  made  me  sneeze  so 
yiolently,  that  I  vras  obliged  to  resign  the  task  of  description  to  the  verger, 
who  continued  in  his  humdrum  way  till  we  got  into  Poet*8  Comer,  by 
which  time  I  was  sufficientiy  recovered  to  continue. 
■  "  Here,"  said  T,  "you  see  the  portraits  of  aU  tiie  poets  this  countiy  has 
ever  produced.  Li  England,  sucn  is  the  providence  of  the  government^ 
that  no  sooner  does  an  author  die  of  distress  than  his  likeness  is  taken, 
and  a  tablet  is  raised  to  his  memory." 

«  Voil^  qui  est  beau  !**  said  Captain  Froment,  "  il  fiuit  ^tre  Anglais, 
pour  m^riter  une  telle  recompense  I" 

"  I  hope  they  are  ail  here,"  I  observed,  "  but  I  will  not  answer  for  i% 
-for  I  understand  that  a  stone-mason,  of  the  name  of  bors,  has  lately  been 
xdiipping  and  hacking  away  at  a  great  rate.     I  should  be  veiy  much  dis- 
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aoeed  to  punch  his  head— haxd  as  it  maybe— if  I  caught  him  in  the 

^'  Here  is  an  alteration^  sir/'  said  the  verffer-^'^  Jonson's  grave-stone 
—•the  original  has  been  removed  by  the  gentJbman  you  speak  o£*' 

**  What !"  said  I ;  "  the  one  with  ihe  incription  *  O  rare  Doctor  John* 
jon,'  which  was  written  by  Garrick  ?*' 

**  fien  Jonson,  sir,"  suggested  the  man. 

'^  It's  of  no  consequence^"  replied  I,  ''  which  it  was.  The  man  was  a 
brute  who  changed  it" 

As  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  dwell  on  names  that  eveiy  one  knows, 
I  confined  myself  to  those  with  which  ihe  unlearned  are  not  so  familiar, 
and  thus  added  greatly  to  the  information  of  my  friends,  Captain  Percale 
taking  notes,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  of  all  I  said.  I  saw  his  memoranda 
afterwards,  and  found  he  had  made  one  or  two  slight  mistakes,  such  as 
describing  Old  Parr  as  the  father  of  English  poetry  ;  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel  as  the  inventor  of  steam  (probably  supposing  from  his  name,  that 
he  was  a  stoker) ;  Dr.  Busby  as  the  author  of  '^  Junius  ;'*  and  Mason  as 
&e  builder  of  the  abbey.  These,  however,  are  trifles  to  a  Frenchman 
when  he  is  writing  English  history. 

We  quitted  the  building  with  regret,  and  to  vary  the  nature  of  the 
mgfats,  1  led  the  wi^  along  Grreat  George  Street  into  the  Park,  and  crossed 
ever  towards  the  Horse  Guards.  We  arrived,  fortunately,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  officer  commanding  was  about  to  troop  the  guard,  who 
peronving  a  foreign  corps  of  observation  approachine,  came  forward,  and 
saluting  us  with  military  precision,  invited  us  to  be  spectators  of  tho 
scene.  Captain  Percale's  account  of  what  took  place  is  so  graphic,  that 
I  give  it  in  the  very  words  he  afterwards  used  :-* 

''.On  reproaching  ourselves  of  the  Colonel  of  the  Royal  Guard,  le 
Captaine  Green  drew  hb  sword,  and  devancing  our  party  in  a  short  walk* 
presented  us  by  his  name  and  rank.  The  cobnel  then  placed  us  on  his 
odes  to  witness  the  defilement  of  his  magnificent  Horse  Guards,  in  their 
noble  jack-breeches  and  boots,  a  grand  and  imposeful  spectacle.  When 
that  ceremony  was  finish,  ihe  officers  have  invite,  with  a  hearty  cordiality, 
us  to  breakfiut  The  repast  was  very  gay,  with  plenty  of  rounds  of  been, 
mutton-shops,  red  herrings,  and  all  what  the  English  call  the  delicacy  of 
the  season.  Champagne,  LaJitte,  and  the  London  Bottle  of  Stout's  Porter. 
During  the  dessert,  Brifi;adier  Botargo,  oue  of  our  companions,  carried 
the  first  toast  to  the  healths  of  the  lovely  Queen  of  these  kingdoms,  and 
all  her  iaterestiug  fomily.  Le  Capitame  Green,  with  eloquence  which 
caused  the  tears  of  many  to  shed,  ofl&red  wishes  redprocal  to  the  French 
Republic,  and  the  venerable  walls  of  the  Horse  Guards  of  England 
trembled  to  the  toast  In  fine,  we  have  leave  that  refreshment,  carrying 
with  us  those  wishes  of  a  friendly  esteem  which  remains  to  his  death  in 
the  Frenchman's  inside." 

Percale  was  ri^ht ;  I  did  make  a  good  speech ;  and  our  fellows, — ^the 
regulars, — seemed  to  wonder  who  the  deuce  I  was. 

After  shaking  hands  all  round,  we  again  sallied  forth,  and  lefk  the 
Park  at  the  Giants'  Stops,  the  fac-simile  of  those  at  Venice,  down  which 
the  Council  of  Forty  used  to  push  the  superannuated  Doges.  We  then 
viffited  several  of  the  Clubs.  At  the  <'  Senior  United,"  which  was  being 
painted,  the  veteran  porter  showed  us  out  of  the  spacious  hall ;  at  the 
'*  Athenaeum,"  to  which  I  belong,  having  been  elected  by  the  Committee 
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on  aecoimt  of  my  works  on  Fimnoe,  we  nw  the  only  momber  in  iown^ 
breakfasting  with  a  degree  of  dreary  splendour  that  perfectly  realisoci 
die  image  of  that  Oxiratal  potentate  iwo  waa  monarch  of  afl  he  eor- 
veyed  ;  at  the  ^'  TraTelken/*  the  porter  refosed  ns  adnumon,  in  spite  of 
mj  informing  him  that  I  had  twice  been  as  far  as  Paris ;  but  at  the 
*^  Conservative"  we  were  warmly  welcomed  by  a  very  eoartaons  memher, 
well  known  to  fame,  who  only  regretted  that  the  smnrtness  of  the  notice 
prevented  the  Club  [from  giving  the  Nadonal  Qnaxda  a  ball  in  tlieir 
magnificent  drawing-room* 

We  then,  to  nse  a  military  j^urase,  enfiladed  Ae  streets  in  various  direc- 
iienS)  deboudii^  on  PiecadiUy,  tnvning  the  Duke  of  Wdlington's  hoise'b 
statue's  flank atHyde  Paric-Comeryaadoounter^maiehingon (Taring-Grass 
by  way  of  Oxford  Street  and  Begent  Street.  After  this  we  took  shipping  at 
Uunfferford  Wluof,  embarking  on  what  has  been  so  truly  and  poetacaliy 
oaHed  ^  the  silent  highway,"  in  ihe  hal£*penny  steams,  though  I  must  asy 
Aat  our  party  were  any  tmng  but  olent  highwaymen*  The  brave  Nationii 
Guards  were  fuU  of  admiration  at  every  thing  they  saw,  and  paid  ihn 
British  lion,  who  bestrides  the  brewery  on  the  Surrey  side,  some  very  wdl 
merited  complimentSy  highly  flattering  to  him,  both  as  an  individual  and 
as  the  representative  of  a  nation's  nride.  They  winced  a  little  as  liiey 
passed  under  Waterloo  Bridge,  Tiiium,  I  informed  them,  was  buflt  the  day 
the  batde  of  Waterloo  was  fouffhty  but  completely  recovered  thrir  spirits 
when  they  got  abreast  ai  the  mie  botaoicai  gaidens  of  the  Temple,  that 
splendid  conservatory  of  Law.     There  were  no  black  firiais  viable  at  llie 

Sot  under  the  bridge  that  bears  iheir  name,  but  to  make  up  for  this  loss 
e  crow's  nest  on  t£e  top  of  St  Paul's  was  plainly  to  be  seen.  If  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  demolished  the  Rookery  in  St.  Giles's 
Aey  have  at  any  rate  atoned  for  that  wanton  act  by  encouraging  the  birds 
to  build  on  tins  elevated  spot 

At  length  we  landed  at  the  London  Bridge  Stuis,  and  paanngBiIling»» 
sate^  whose  celebrity  for  fresh  fish  and  fominine  accomplishments  nij 
niends  were  pleased  to  learn,  we  proceeded  to  the  Tower,  a  spot  that 
caused  me  to  expatiate  much  to  my  brothers  in  anns,  but  w^hich  1  refram 
firom  repeating  nere^  being  warned  against  it  b^  want  of  space.  The 
reader  may  form  a  general  idea  of  how  I  entertained  them,  when  I  ai^ 
Aat  I  gave  the  history  of  that  celebrated  fortress  firom  ike  day  vAen,  ac- 
oordino;'  to  Greofifry  of  Monmouth,  it  was  first  erected  by  Brute,  the  grand- 
son of  Jupiter  by  his  daughter  Venus,  down  to  ihe  present  governor^ 
lield  Marshal  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  I  £d  not,  <»  oonrae^ 
omit  to  mention,  that  in  this  remarkable  donjon-keep,  Bidiard  IIL  was 
barbarously  murdered  by  the  two  young  princes,  his  nephews ;  and  I  took 
special  care  to  direct  their  attention  to  tlie  fiict,  that  it  was  here  the 
present  ex-king  of  the  French  was  confined  when  he  was  only  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  waJt  he  solaced  the  hours  of  his  long  captivity  by  playing  on 
the  harp  and  writing  those  agreeable  poems,  a  volume  df  which,  richly 
illuminated,  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  & 
interested  them  also  very  much  to  be  told,  that  the  identical  crown  which 
the  Queen  always  wears  at  dinner  at  Buckingham  Palace,  was  once  stolen 
from  the  Tower  by  a  certain  Colonel  Blood,  who  disposed  of  it  for  a  very 
trifling  amount  to  a  pawnbroker  in  the  Edgeware  Road,  shortly  after  the 
fiunous  battle,  which  takes  its  name  firom  that  locality. 

On  our  way  home  to  dinner  we  inspected  the  Monument^  the  only 
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Innlcling  left  atandiiiff  after  the  great  fiie  of  London,  and  paid  a  vieLt  to 
Ae  Lord  Mayor  at  tae  Mansion  House,  where  I  had  t&e  honour  of  ihtro- 
dntnn^  my  fiHudieBS  companions  to  his  lordship,  as  he  was  m  the  act  of  dis- 
tribatmg  civic  justice  mm  his  bench.  The  nobis  peer  informed  ns  that 
be  was  **  proud  and  hanpy  to  see  so  many  brave  men  in  1^  city,  of  which 
be  had  die  ^easure  of  oemg  the  prindpal  ornament,  and  he  trusted  that 
this  erozession  of  opnnoa  on  his  nart  would  have  the  eflbet  of  drawing  stiH 
doser  the  bonds  of  sympathy  wfaidi  aheady  united  the  two  greatest  coun- 
tnes  in  the  world." 

A  slight  detour  from  the  direct  route  brought  us  into  Eastcheap,  it 
being  my  desire  to  introduce  Cnitain  Percale  and  his  friends  to  London 
Stone.  It  is  supposed  to  hare  been  originally  a  thunderbolt  which  fell 
on  the  very  ^t  where  it  now  stands ;  its  principal  historical  interest 
arises^  however,  from  the  drcumstanoe  tiiat  the  ramous  Jack  Cade  sat 
upon  it  when,  as  Shakspeaxe  says,  he  was  created  ^  Lord  of  &e  Cit^," 
—in  other  words,  Lord  Mayor. 

St.  Paul's  was  the  last  place  we  entered.  I  had  reserved  it  as  a  hannB 
fortune^  and  so  my  friends  found  it,  or  I  am  greatly  mistaken.  I  need 
scarcely  say  I  tdd  diem  that  they  stood  in  the  largest  edifice,  sacred  or 
profane,  that  had  ever  been  erected,  though,  singulariy  enough,  it  was 
built  by  one  of  the  smallest  men  that  ever  breathed.  I  alhide  to  the 
architect  Christopher,  who  took  the  name  of  Wren  on  account  of  his 
diminutive  stature.  He  might  well  say,  ^^Circum^ice,"  for  a  spicier 
thing  than  St.  Paul's  is  not  to  be  met  with,  I  will  venture  to  say,  in  any 
part  of  the  gfebe. 

The  .Nationals  did  not  enjoy  the  monuments  so  much  as  I  expected,  but 
perhaps  as  they  were  xais^  to  the  memory  of  the  heroes  who  thrashed 
the  French  in  so  many  different  places,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
They  were  struck,  however,  with  the  fene  wood-carvings,  the  workman- 
ship, I  told  them,  of  Grinning  Gibbon,  the  satirical  historian,  who  could 
laug^  at  the  ^' Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire."  Lieutenant 
Hanc6t  (whose  private  occupation  in  Paris  is  that  of  a  marchand  de 
Ugumes)  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  monument  of  Dr.  Dodd,  (so  I 
understood  the  verger,)  tnat  eminent  father  of  the  church,  who  is  repre- 
aented  in  a  shroud,  wearing  a  pair  ci  very  long  moustaches,  and  with  his 
feet  in  a  kind  of  mustard-pot.  The  party  were  too  much  fatigued  to 
mount  higher  than  the  Whispering  Gallery,  so  having  given  vent  to  a  few 
soft  nothings  in  that  place  of  amusement,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  a 
foung  lady  in  a  piak  bonnet,  who  was  startled  by  a  veir  sonorous  ^'  I 
[off  you,"  utterea  by  Brigadier  Botargo,  we  returned  to  the  street,  and 
proceeded  by  an  omnibus  to  Leicester  Square,  or,  as  Percale  persisted  in 
calling  it,  ^'  Lay — ees — ^terre  Squarr.'^ 

I  must  be  brief,  or  would  vrillingly  have  described  the  capital  dinner 
which  Monsieur  Pagliano  gave  us,  and  have  dwelt  on  the  convivialities 
which  followed.  We  did  not,  however,  sit  late,  as  I  had  a  surprise  in 
stores 

Amongst  the  various  dubs  of  London,  the  most  recent  and  the  most 
moveable,  (albdt  established  under  very  high  literary  auspices,)  is  one 
called  the  Kittenton,  on  account  of  its  innocent,  {^yful  tendencies,  which 
are  chiefly  to  afford  amusement  combined  wi^  instruction  to  young  men 
who  mignt  otherwise  congregate  at  the  Coal*Hole  and  Cigar  Divan — and 
then,  as  the  kitten  sports  wiSi  a  ball  of  cotton  before  it  attacks  a  mousey 
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prepare  the  my  in  harmless  gnise  for  the  severer  struggles  of  fife.     Of 
the  Rittenton  Club  Podder  is  a  prominent  member,  and  it  was  with  a 

Slow  of  the  ruddiest  satisfaction  that  he  handed  me  a  note  during  the 
essert  which  informed  him  that  the  president  and  members  womd  be 
most  happy  to  recdve  an  impromptu  visit  that  evening  from  the  National 
Guards  of  France.  The  fondness  of  the  French  for  society  being  so  well 
known,  no  one  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  proposition  to  adjourn 
to  the  Club  was  received  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  After  a  bumper  or 
two  to  each  other's  healths  which,  added  to  what  we  had  previously  taken, 
put  us  in  very  ffood  case  for  developing  our  mental  energies,  I  ordered  cabs 
and  we  drove  down  to  the  Strand,  that  being  the  most  easterly  point  which 
the  Kittenton  migration  has  yet  reached.  It  happened,  singularly  enough 
to  be  the  evening  of  the  weekly  reunion  of  the  Club  and,  as  the  Morning 
Chronicle  afterwards  said  in  describing  the  scene,  '*  on  their  entering  the 
drawing  room  they  were  loudly  cheered,  a  gentleman  at  the  piano-forte 
striking  up  the  ^  Marseillaise,'  as  if  in  honour  of  them."  The  same  paper 
adds : — "  The  '  Choour  des  Girondins*  was  then  sung  tit  fine  style  by  the 
visitors,  after  which,  '  God  save  the  Queen'  was  struck  up  in  chorus  by 
the  company,  among  whom  the  National  Guards  were  not  the  least  pro- 
minent." This  is  true  enough,  but  Podder,  who  sent  the  account  round 
to  all  the  papers,  should  have  added  that  it  was  I  who  sang  the  solo  parts 
and  was  moU  prominent  in  the  chorus. 

I  shall  continue  the  extracts : — "  Several  of  the  visitors  then  partook  for 
a  short  time,  with  evident  Parisian  gusto^  of  the  pleasures  of  the  dance," 
yes — we  did,  and  the  lovely  girls  with  whom  we  polked  (ladies  being  one 
of  the  Club  emollients)  were  eloquent  in  praise  of  our  exquisite  toumures 
which  were  shown  to  such  advantage  beneath  our  tifffat  uniforms.  One 
soft  creature  who  confided  herself  to  me,  tried  (for  thehonour  of  the  Club) 
to  get  up  a  little  French,  but  I  think  she  took  ftight  at  the  purity  of  my 
accent,  which  was  rather  too  much  for  her,  and  1  was  obliged  to  continue 
the  conversation — much  to  her  surprise — in  English.  ^'  After  this  the 
party  adjourned  to  the  dining-room,  where  a  supper  it  Fimproviste  had 
Deen  prepared,  the  chair  being  taken  by  a  member  of  the  managing  com- 
mittee. Due  honour  having  b^n  done  to  '  the  roast  beef  of  old  England,'  *' 
{I  beg  to  say  it  was  cold  roast  beef  and  pickles,  the  last  rather  danserous 
on  account  of  the  cholera,  the  best  remedy  for  which  in  my  opimon  is 
Rowland's  Macassar)  '<  the  chairman  in  excellent  French^**  (I  cannot  help 
smiling  at  this,  as  if  an  Englishman,  merely  as  an  Englishman,  not  having 
my  advantages,  could  speak  '<  excellent"  FrenchX  '*  expressed  the  extreme 
gpratification  it  afifbrded  the  members  of  the  Kittenton  Institution  to 
receive  the  National  Guards  as  visitors,  and  after  having  passed  a  warm 
euloeium  upon  them  for  the  services  ^ey  had  rendered  to  their  country, 
aided,  he  must  say,  by  one  of  the  most  chivalrous  Englishmen  whom  this 
age  has  produced"  (cheers,  and  all  eyes  directed  towards  me)  ^'  and  having 
dHated  upon  the  benefits  that  were  likely  to  accrue  from  the  friendly  inter- 
course of  nations,  and  the  gratifying  contrast  it  presented  to  by-gone  times^ 
he  concluded  by  giving  <  Prosperity  to  France  and  the  National  Guard.* 
The  toast  was  received  with  an  entnusiasm  peculiarly  English,  which  ap- 
peared not  a  little  to  startle  and  amuse  the  visitors.'  (It  did  not  startle 
me;  I  have  been  too  much  used  to  the  Kentish  fire  at  the  public  dinners  at 
Peckham,  myself  in  the  chair.)  "  The  applause  having  subsided,  one  of 
the  guests,  a  captiun  of  the  legion,  rose  and  expressed|  d^c"    It  was  folly 
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expected,  that  I  would  have  riaeii,  but  I  wished  to  give  Peitale  a  chaaoe^ 
and  therefore  sat  still  while  he  spoke  (verbcUim)  as  follows. 

^'  Ladies  and  Gentlemens.  It  trill  my  heart  wiz  a  pleasure  what  I 
cannot  expose  to  come  into  as  grand  and  pleasant  contry,  to  stick  my 
feets  into  ze  Anglish  earth  where  wiz  kindness  unheard  of  welcome  to  us 
was  been  given.  For  to  pay  such  a  visit  it  is  now  time,  ze  noble  nations 
of  France  and  England  having  for  too  long  a  while  been  separate  by 
mutual  blows  and  animosities,  what  shall  nevare  be  ze  case  no  more.  Zo 
dobble  fist  of  pugnancy  shall  not  no  longer  clench  himself  but  for  h^n 
ze  opening  hand  of  friendship  shall  be  spreaded  in  true  and  religious  fria* 
temity.  We  shall  kick  away  all  our  prejudice  and  de  Anglbhman  and 
de  Frenchman  shall  loff  de  ozer,  like  ze  happy  &mily  of  ze  dog  and  ze 
cat  what  I  zis  day  have  see  in  Lav-ces-terre  Squarr.  I  offer  you  a  toast, 
•drink  it,  my  fine  fellows :  '  A  la  fraternity  des  peuples !'  " 

The  reader  will  perceive  a  striking  omission  m  Percale's  speech ;  how- 
ever, I  bear  him  no  ill-will  for  not  idluding  to  me  (although  the  example 
had  been  set  him  by  the  former  speaker),  as  he  was  very  nervous  on  the 
occasion.  This  brought  the  events  of  the  day  to  a  dose.  There  were 
many  incidents  connected  with  the  visit  of  the  National  Guards  to 
London  which,  at  a  future  period,  I  may.be  tempted  to  reveal;  but  at 
present  I  shall  content  myself  with  quoting  from  the  letter  I  have  already 
made  use  of,  in  which  my  friend  Percale  shows  that  he  writes  much 
better  than  he  speaks  : — 

"  At  length,  after  a  stay  of  only  thirty-six  hours,  we  lefb  London  full 
of  gratitude  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  city  who  had  shown  them- 
selves so  sympathetic  to  the  French  nation." 

The  bill  at  the  Sabloni^re  was  a  stinger,  but  it  was  paid  by  him,  who 
in  every  vicissitude  of  life  is  still  the  same  honest  Briton,  and  still 

Jolly  Greek* 

P.S.  October  25M«— While  I  am  in  the  act  of  putting  my  monogram 
to  this  sheet,  I  hear  loud  shouts  in  the  street ;  I  rush  to  the  window — 
what  do  I  behold  ?— a  legion  of  National  Guards  in  the  square !  The 
waiter  tells  me  1200  more  have  just  arrived.  I  hasten  to  fraternise  with 
them — and  become,  I  trust,  the  Tacitus  of  GauL  J.  G. 
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^<  Shikspur  !  who  wrote  Shikspur  ?**  asks  one  of  the  masters  (or  mis- 
tresses, I  forget  which),  pro  tern.,  in  '*  High  Life  Below  Stairs,"  a  query 
answered  by  one  of  his  or  her  camarades  as  follows. 

"Why,  KoUey  Kibber." 

With  equal  correctness  might  we  reply  to  the  question,  ''  Who  wrote 
'Mildred  Vernon?'" 

'  Why,  Hamilton  Murray." 


And  yet,  in  so  replying,  we  should  have  the  title-pafe  of  the  book 
itself,  aye,  andjUl  Mr.  Colbum's  advertisements  into  tne  baigain,  ta 

"  ' '      ",  butfor  u$^ 
D 
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fmnmf  Ebnulton  and  Marny  amtwo  good  old  SootiA  palcoi^ 
micsy  and  together  hanDoniae  into  a  itsj  taking,  a  vefj  nice  name,  Iwt 
•8  the  fat  hoj  says,  **  I  knows  a  nioeier. 

Don't  be  alarmed^  madame,  your  aecret  10  safe  with  the  h&kUuS;  it 
needs  no  conjuror  to  tdi  that  fcr  **  Mildxed  Ternon*'  the  woild  is  indebted 
to  a  lady's  pen— e^ery  page  of  the  work  itsdf  aflbrds  suffident  evidence 
ef  lAo^— but  beyond  diis  one  exeasable  admission,  nolinng  will  be  got  out 
of  me.  No,  no,  friendly,  bat  inauintiTe  reader,  were  yon  to  aasome  the 
iovm  of  F^  P^  himsefr,  with  blue  swallow-tail  and  ombrella  aocompani- 
ment^  yon  would  worm  out  nothing  further.     ^  Tse  Yorkshire  too." 

As  a  picture  of  Parisian  life  *'  Mildred  Vernon"  possesses  unbounded 
interest  for  all  those  who  have  resided  long  in  the  French  capital,  and 
who  are  thereby  enabled  fully  to  appreciate  the  very  remarkable  obser- 
vative  and  descnptive  powers  of  the  writer.  The  various  characters  are 
hit  off  with  masterly  devemess,  and  those  (by  far  the  greater  portion) 
which  are  taken  firom  living  models  are  daguerreotyned  with  the  minutest 
accuracy.  Be  the  originds  French  or  English,  mere  is  no  mistaking 
^m  ;  the  prototype  of  Aur^lie  de  Cer^zes  herself,  unquestionably  lAc 
personage  of  the  book,  is  not  more  vividly  present  to  the  reader's  mind 
than  are  those  of  Lady  Elfrida  Thompson,  of  Madame  Jacques  Vavin, 
and  many  other  equally  microscopic  delineations. 

Rarely  have  the  drawing-room  mysteries  o{  la  vie  Parisienne  been  so 
graphically  anatomized  as  in  this  dever  work — its  lively  and  ^mrkfing 
pages  transport  us  from  the  scdone  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  to  those 
of  die  Chaossee  d'Antin,  £rom  the  impenetrable  strongholds  of  le^timacy 
to  the  gay  and  gaudy  show-rooms  of  the  jvarveniie,  the  habits  and  pecu- 
liarities CT  each  locale  being  described  with  correctness  and  piquancy. 

Viewed  merely  in  the  light  of  an  amusing  and  interesting  novel, 
*^  Mildred  Vernon"  has  every  claim  to  great  and  lasting  popularity ; 
while  as  a  faithful  record  of  the  state  of  Parisian  society  bous  Lods 
Philippe,  it  is  invaluable. 

I  have  been  digressing  firom  my  usual  topic,  but  I  do  not  intend  to 
apologise  for  so  doii^  ;  there  are  literary  as  well  as  theatrical  hahkidet 
nor  is  the  one  metier  by  any  means  iaconristent  with  the  other.  Like 
Mr.  Pott's  immortal  writer  on  Chinese  metaphydcs,  I  have  an  occasional 
fancy  for  combining  my  information,  and  Ml  do  poach  now  and  then  on 
other  people's  preserves,  why,  from  ^e  days  of  Ruth  downwards,  where  is 
the  corn-field  in  which  there  have  not  always  been  a  few  ears  left  for  the 
gleaner  ? 

♦  »  «  • 

During  the  last  month  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  various  Parisian  theatres  ;  the  causier  of  the  Montansier, 
especially,  has  more  than  once  taken  2000  francs  a  night,  vrhich  in  the 
AeeA  seasons  of  summer  and  autumn  is  much  above  the  ordmary  average. 
But  M.  Dormeuil,  like  Paddjr  (yRafierty,  was  '*  bom  to  good  luck,"  pA 
always  contrives,  after  the  mshion  of  a  Dutch  tumbler,  to  light  (m  his— 
6et  Even  this  last  summer,  intfae  very  worst  part  of  the  eriae^  political 
and  dramatic,  when  all  the  other  managers  in  Paris  were  wishing  their 
respective  theatres  at  Jericho,  the  proprietor  of  the  little  snuggoy  in  the 
Palais  Royal  (old  s<yle)  oodd  afford  to  smile  as  tSkikj  as  usual.  Re 
had  lent  (for  a  oonsideraible  cmuidiemtien)  the  major  part  of  kit  com* 

Ey  to  his  London  tomfifere,  tmt  worthy  imd  isde&tigiu^le  caterer,  Vt. 
ehelL    When  the  poor  pWfposee  a  fa  hcaOcth  with  her&t  joDy  ftce 
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eUmgaled  Bte  tfioee  newlj-imported  litfJe  Genasn  defonmties  whoseheaA 
yoacao  Bqveeie  into  any  8hB{H9^  8ndlooking»a8woe-bm>ne  as  the  backers 
of  SnrpHee  after  the  Cesara witch,  pointra  to  Ae  ^^uUle  du  joury  and 
mentally  set  down  the  night's  receipt  at  £%  francs,  M.  Dormenil's  ima- 
gina&n  was  far  away,  gatiiering  not  wool,  hut  hank-notes^  and  jingling 
aorereigns  in  per  fide  Albion. 

This  enterprismg  director  has  recently  lost  one  of  his  liTeliest  penston- 
fkdres;  Mademoisdle  Aline  Duval,  who  has  been  at  the  Palais  RoyalleVer ' 
since  she  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  the  Pftnth^on,  took  it  mto  her 
head  not  long  ago  to  throw  up  an  unsatisfactory  part,  and  with  it  her 
engagement  Her  place  has  been  more  than  filled  by  Mesdemoiselles 
Anmont  and  Anouba,  who,  though  their  emploi  is  far  from  being  the 
eame  as  hers,  nevertheless  numerically  complete  the  feminine  ensemble  of 
the  trofupe.  The  first  of  these  is  a  smart  and  ra^er  pretty  girl,  an 
importation  from  the  Vari^tes,  and  quite  at  home  in  a  soubrette*9  cap 
and  apron ;  the  second,  though  a  mere  novice,  dramatically  speaking,  is 
equally  good-looking,  can  pmeer  un  cancan  as  neatly  as  Frisette  or 
Mogador,  and  wears  her  hair  crepe  very  becomingly.  If  M.  Dormeuil 
in  tiois  exchange  has  been  a  loser  as  regards  aplomb^  and  I  may  almost 
49ay  impudence^  he  has  decidedly  gained  on  the  score  of  gentitiesse  and 
hetnoty* 

At  the  same  theatre  a  species  oi  pantomime  called  ^*  les  Parades  de 
nos  P^res,"  has  been  lately  produced,  Amant  being  the  Cassandre^  and 
Mademoiselle  Honorine  Lagier  the  Cohmbine,  The  former  receives  in 
the  course  of  the  piece  more  thumps  and  kicks  than  would  suffice  to  tame 
even  that  refractory  and  historical  character,  the  donkey  ^  wot  wouldn't 
go  ;"  and  the  latter  indulges  in  such  very  Mabilleian  gestures  and  antics 
as  to  make  one  wish  that  she  would  take  a  lesson  from  the  Columbine 
par  excdUnee^  ihe  pretty  and  modest-looMng  Mademoiselle  Beatrix,  of 
the  Funambules. 

•  •  *  * 

That  versatile  and  impassionedyetin^  premier^  le  chaleureux  Laferri^re, 
still  wisely  prefers  the  hearty  enthusiasm  of  Boulevart  play-goers  to  the 
colder  suffirages  of  a  more  aristocratic  public.  His  delineation  of  Maurice 
the  young  mobile  draws  forth  a  nightly  fountain  of  tears  from  the  eyes 
of  sympathising  admirers  m  percale  and  indienjte,  and  vast  indeed  is  the 
eonsumption  during  each  entr'acte  of  apples,  oranges,  and  sucre  d'orge,  as 
well  as  of  '^  orgeat,  limonade,  la  bi^re ;"  a  grisette's  appetite  in  a  theatre 
being  invariably  regulated  by  the  state  <A  her  pocket-handkerchief. 

Some  two  or  thiee  years  back,  it  was  reported  that  this  excellent  actor 
was  about  to  be  married  to — ^guess,  ie  vou$  le  donne  en  miUe  f — to 
D^aaet.  One  of  FritUhn's  comrades  laughingly  asked  her  if  it  was 
true  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  changing  her  condition. 

**  Men  me  marier,"  replied  she,  **  la  charge  est  bonne,  et  contre  qui, 
sllteplaltr 

*^  Ma  foi,  Yixginie,''  was  the  answer,  **  pwsque  tu  n'en  sais  rien,  les 
noma  propres  seront  saeres  pour  moi ;  mais  je  t'assure  qu'on  m'a  parl6  de 


There  is  at  tiie  Gymnase  a  venerable  relic  of  antiquity,  named  Bor- 
der, wiio  from  time  immemorial  has  played  the  serving  men  in  and  out 
of  livesf,  from  the  major-domo  to  the  ckameur^  His  £ities  chiefly  con- 
sist in  opening,  and  shitfting  doon,  and  in  zaeeiving  osdexs  with  ik  de*  . 
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ferential  bow;  occasionally,  bat  rarely,  his  part  is  enliTened  by  msxik 
phrases  as  *^  Madame  est  senricy"  ^*  Oui,  Moosieor  le  Comte,"  and  similar 
eifective  sentences,  wluch  he  dwells  upon  as  long  and  as  affectionately  as 
i£  they  were  "  angel's  visits,  few  and  Seu*  between."  Whenever  I  see  nim 
open  nis  lips  to  speak,  I  involuntarily  think  of  Athot>'s  exhortation  to  his 
faithful  mute: — 

.  "  Grimaud,  en  consideration  de  la  gravity  de  la  circonstanee^  je  toos 
permets  de  parler," 

I  know  few  stage  exhibitions  more  tiresome  to  witness  than  a  piece  the 
principal  character  in  which  is  nUmed,  not  spoken.*  Such  a  piece  is  '4e 
Muet  d'lngouville,"  which  has  been  lately  revived  at  the  Variety  for 
Bouff(§,  who  is  himself  one  of  its  authors.  If  the  personage  represented 
by  him  were  invested  with  any  strong  melodramatic  interest,  or  even  if 
the  inanity  of  the  plot  and  characters  were  bolstered  up  by  the  help  o£ 
attractive  scenery  and  picturesque  costume,  the  talent  of  the  actor,  in 
spite  of  the  intrinsic  wortiilessness  of  the  piece,  might,  to  use  old  Bags* 
by's  pet  phrase,  contrive  to  "  pull  it  through  ;**  but  to  see  a  genius  iDca 
Bouff6  dodging  about  in  a  black  frock  coat,  waistcoat,  and  trousersy 
twisting  his  expressive  features  into  every  imaginable  and  unimaginable 
kind  of  contortion,  and  uttering  guttural  sounds  as  indistinct  and  apo- 
cryphal as  is  tiie  umbrella-mender's  cry  in  Wexford — to  see  him  stamp 
his  foot  with  rage  like  Rumpelstiltskin  when  the  Princess  tells  him  his 
name,  and  gesticulate  during  two  long  mortal  acts,  much  after  the 
fiishion  of  the  gentleman  in  black,  who  is  so  unmerciMly  pounded  by- 
Mr.  Punch's  cudgel — ^is  a  spectacle  at  once  wearisome  and  painful. 

The  only  pleasurable  recollection  connected  with  "  Le  Nluet  d'logoa- 
-ville,"  which  is  present  to  my  mind,  is  the  grateful  exclamation  of  my 
neighbour  in  the  $t4;Ules  dorcheatre  who,  stretching  himself  at  the  end 
of  the  second  act  like  a  dog  coming  out  of  the  water,  thus  testified  A£c 
idea  of  the  interest  of  this  teiegraphical  drama ;  "  Cr6  nom  d'lm  petit 
bonhomme,  ai-je  bien  dormi  ce  soir  I*' 

Leon  Gozlan,  ;tiie  clever  author  of  ^'  La  Midn  Droite  et  la  Main 
Gauche,"  has  just  awoke  like  a  giant  refreshed  from  a  somewhat  pro- 
tracted nap  in  order  to  enrich  the  rSpertoirea  of  the  Varietes  and  Porte 
St.  Martin  with  a  novelty  a-piece,  viz.,  "  Le  Lion  empaille/'  and  *^  Le 
livre  noir."  The  first  is  witty  but  slightiy  scabreuXj  and  requires  a. 
consummate  comedian  like  Lafont  (who,  like  Dejazet,  can  «ay  any  thing) 
to  bring  it  safely  into  port.  MademoiseUe  Page  lends  him  the  aid  of  her 
brilliant  eyes  and  dainty  Bgure,  and  Delphine  Marquet,  with  her  arch 
smile  and  graceful  tenue,  acts  the  part  of  satellite  in  the  background. 
Abondanee  de  hient  ne  nuit  pas, 

'<  Le  Livre  noir'*  is  a  dramatised  version  of  one  of  Gozlan's  own 
stories,  not  quite  so  decousue  as  are  the  pieces  of  his  fellow-townsman^ 
M^ry,  but  still,  though  brimful  of  talent,  very  rambling  and  carelessly 
charpentee.  The  leading  male  character  affords  scope  for  some  excel- 
lent and  impressive  acting  on  the  part  of  Munie,  Ravel's  brother-in-law, 
-who,  notwithstanding  a  certain  coldness  and  disadvantageous  stiffness  of 
manner,  does  not  want  for  moyens  when  he  chooses  to  exert  them.  His 
deportment,  moreover,  wluch  is  quiet,   graceful,  and  .gentlemanly,  is 

*  *'  Telva**  is  a  splendid  exception  to  this  role,  the  surpasflingly  beautifbl  acting 
of  Rose  Ch^ri  being  more  than  snfflcient  to  atone  for  the  substitution  in  her  partk 
doling  the  greater  portion  of  the  piece,  of  pantomime  for  dialogue.. 
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greatly  m  his  &Tonr.     Mademoiselle  Grave  also  comes  in  for  her  share 
^  applause,  and  for  mare  than  her  share  of  bouquets,  when  there  are  any. 

♦  •  •  ♦  •  #  : 

Encore  du  PrasUn  I  a  fresh  record  of  that  fearful  tragedy,  and  ex> 
Lumed  by  Madame  Ancelot,  of  all  people  in  the  world.  '<  Les  Femmes 
de  Paris'  is  a  tissue  of  horrors,  worthy  of  the  Galt6  and  unworthy  of 
the  authoress  of  **  Marie.**  By  all  that  is  delicate  and  feminine,  Ma- 
dame, leave  such  abominations  to  your  coUabaraieury  M.  Michel  Dela- 
porte,  if  be  have  a  flEmcy  that  way ;  but  cauie  gut  caute,  wash  your 
hands  of  them.  Writers  who  pander  thus  to  a  depraved  taste  are,  after 
all,  but  a  bad  lot,  and  en  ce  hty  believe  me,  madame,  your  name  should 
not  appear. 

Another  piece  equally  reprehensible,  and  iar  more  dangerous  at 
the  present  moment  is  "  Catilina,*'  written  by  the  inseparable  Dumaa 
and  Maquet,  and  just  produced  with  great  splendour  at  the  Thei- 
tre  Historique.  In  it  Catiline  appears  a  demi-god,  and  Cicero  a 
ninny:  revolutionary  principles  of  the  worst  order  are  advocated  in 
every  scene,  and  the  entire  piece  is  an  apology  for  the  most  degrading 
•excesses  and  crimes  that  disgrace  human  nature.  If  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Government  of  France  possess  that  precious  gift  of  the  fai^ 
in  the  nursery  tale,  one  drop  of  common  sense,  they  wXi  immediate^ 

fprdiibit  the  representations  of  ^'  Catalina." 

«  •       .  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

^  Well,  I  was  right,  on  Saturday,  September  30th,  at  a  quarter  past 
•seven  (by — not  Shrewsbury  but — the  Bourse  clock)  p.m.,  ere  the  last 
number  of  the  New  Monthly  had  submitted  its  uncut  pages  to  the  paper 
knives,  visiting-cards,  or  even  forefingers  (as  the  case  may  have  been)  of 
the  reading  world,  my  lively,  bustling,  little  acquaintance,  T6tard,  drest 
in  Harlequin's  motley  garb,  tripped  lightly  before  the  curtain  to  proclaim 
offidally  to  the  public  in  three  couplets  dannonce  the  re-opening  of 
the  Vaudeville. 

Then  did  the  gladdened  hearts  of  the  habiiuU  (finom  the  little  dandy 
in  the  centre  staO  of  the  front  row  c6te  droU,  to  the  two  old  men  who 
never  pay  for  their  places  and  sit  on  seats  with  no  backs  to  them,)  leap 
with  joy,  and  thdr  hands  ache  with  clapping  as  they  welcomed,  one  by  one, 
their  okl  &vourites,  les  vieux  de  la  vieUle,  besides  many  new  and  promising 
candidates,  each  sustaining  some  well-known  character,  some  glorious 
lecord  of  by-gone  successes.  Every'  pointed  allusion,  everjr  snatch  of 
mebdy,  datme  from  the  days  of  Piis  and  Desaugiers,  and  feuniliar  as 
household  woras  to  a  Parisian  ear,  elicited  fresh  enthusiasm  ;  and  at  last, 
when  Madame  Doche,  la  reine  de  cians  (who  has,  by  the  way,  since 
^>peared  in  a  new  r^/e,  that  of  godmother  to  one  of  her  camarade 
Tetard*s  little  responsibilities)  came  forward  in  the  costume  Suisse  obligi 
of  Kettly^  with  ner  fair  hair  so  coquettishly  peeping  beneath  her  tiny 
velvet  cap,  adorned  with  a  bunch  of  simple  field-flowers,  to  sing  the  part- 
ing vaudeville  to  the  popular  air  of ''  tant,  tant,  tant,''  M.  Cliurrille  must 
have  ft»lt  himself  for  the  time  being  "  monarch  (through  his  spectacles) 
of  all  he  surveyed,"  for  had  his  prologue  of  "  L'Avenir  et  le  Passe"  been 
the  most  immortal  chef  dtamvre  ever  put  on  the  stage,  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  applauded. 

I  don't  know  how  it  happened,  but  I  found  myself  insensibly  impro- 
vising a  fiirewell  couplet  to  the  same  air,  wishing  all  the  while  I  could 
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write  Fxeneh  aswdl  ae  Mr*  Dudley  CoBkeUo,  for  tban,  pexb^  I  might 
have  prevailed  on  M^y^«J»ft  Doehe  to  mg  it ;  when  finimed,  I  was 
somewhat  puzzled  what  to  do  with  it,  until  tto  lines  of  Bums, 

'*  A  duel's  amang  ye,  takin'  notea, 
And  foith,  hell  prent  h,** 

came  across  me.    Egad«  thought  I,  and  so  I  will;  ef  k  voicL 

On  pedt  lemplacwr  ■uMveuj 
Ce  qa*on  perd  dana  cette  viUe, 

Mais  on  n'  peat,  josqu'  k  prtent, 

Semplacer  le  v  auderiiie. 
Vons  qui  Tainicz  tant,  tant,  tant, 

Messieurs,  faites-y-domicile. 
Nobs  n'  pounans.  q/k  nous  plait  tant* 

Crainoze  un  tel  attraigitemmU, 

After  theprobg^e  came  an  adaptation  of  Juks  Janin's  '^Cfaemin  db 
Traverse/'  which,  thanks  to  Felix,  Luguet,  and  Madame  Albert^ 
rattled  aLane  eomme  mr  deBrouleUes^  and,  despite  its  title,  met  with  no 
crosMtf  hy  &e  wsjr. 

*^Le  Vandeville  est  bien  heureux,**  whispeied  a  flatteierin  the  ttfu/iwei 
between  the  pieces,  to  one  of  the  most  fiucinating  syrens  of  this  tfaeatvs^ 
**de  possMer  les  plus  beaux  yeux  du  monde ...  1m  vdtras." 

"  Mes  yeux !"  replied  the  fiur  Ciroe,  glancing  at  one  of  her  comraAss, 
a  clever  and  inteUig^t  jeune  premier  favourably  known  in  London ; 
*'  mes  yeux !  pourquoi  fiEore  ?  n'a-t-il  pas  aussi  mtm  taUnt  r 

P.S.-— Even  at  the  risk  of  making  the  printer  of  this  maga&ne  my 
enemy  for  life,  I  cannot  refrain  from  communicating  to  my  readers  ao 
anecdote— -as  yet  tn^c^— ^which  has  only  just  come  to  my  knowledge. 
Madame  Docne,  idio,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  lately  officiated  as 
godmother  to  M.  Eugne  T^taid  {ex  Eugen\&  Euffemut)^  waa  present, 
two  or  three  days  previous  to  the  ceremony,  in  a  trUfune  of  the  National 
Assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a  speech  of  M.  de  Lamartine. 

Were  I  to  enumerate  those  among  the  gallant  legislators  whose  glances 
were  perpetually  wandering  in  her  direction,  I  might  cite  theentiie 
chamber,  ineluiiing  the  woruiy  president  himself,  U  petit  fire  Manast,  as 
the  CoTMaire  calls  him.  Simce  it  to  say  that  neither  the  impoitaat 
questions  then  under  discussion,  nor  even  hb  own  projected  dueamrs^ 
could  prevent  the  author  of  *^  La  Ch(kte  d*un  Ange"  and  ^'  Joodyn*' 
£rom  seeking  inspiration  in  the  bright  blue  eyes  of  the  £ur  visitor;  at 
length,  turning  to  his  neighbour  Altaroche,  onoe  editor  of  the  Ckarwari 
(who,  as  it  Ittppened,  was  destined  to  act  as  godfiither  in  the  affioam 
Tetard),  he  expressed  a  desire  to  be  presented  to  Madame  Docne,  of 
whose  esprit  he  had  heard  enough  to  apply  to  her  Comeille's  deseriptioD 
iiiCkop&trey 

*<  Ses  yenx  savent  ravir,  son  disconrs  salt  charmer.** 

"  Rien  de  plus  fiicile,"  replied  Altaioche,  '' j'arrangerai  cela." 
Two  days  after,  the  trio  dined  together,  and  &e  poet  was  so  en- 
chanted with  the  wit,  grace,  and  conversational  powers  of  the  iaseinatiar 
actress,  that  he  begged  her  acoeptance  of  a  copy  of  his  woiks,  praboad 
by  an  original  dedication  in  his  own  handwriting. 
Et  tu  guoque,  Brutet 

October  23, 184a 
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THE  THSATRES. 

WiTBiir  somethiiiK  like  a  month,  and  after  a  pause  which  thieatoned 
to  be  peipetoaly  the  tibeatres  have  le-cnenad  in  evexy  dizeotion — ^that  it  to 
8qr»  ^  the  North  and  in  the  West  of  the  metropolitan  district  fiir  wa 
ijgnore  the  other  pcunti  of  the  compass. 

Novelty  has  not  as  yet  heen  tne  order  of  the  day.  Setting  aside 
Sadler^s  Wells,  where  '^  Cariobiniis"  was  brought  out  with  new  soeneij 
and  ^^  app<Mntments**  ( — ^what  are  lftey.^)»  and  the  ballet  of  ''Lea 
Amaions,"  a  rifacciamente  of  the  ''  Revolt  of  the  Harem,"  wherewith 
Mr.  Bunn  has  been  pleased  to  regale  the  patrons  of  Govent  Garden, 
the  motto,  "Old  Favourites,"  seems  to  luive  been  inscribed  on  the 
managerial  banners  of  the  newly-opened  theatres,  at  leasts  as  £»  as  the 
opening  night  is  concerned. 

Melpomene  and  Thalia  may  be  said  to  have  done  nothing  as  yet,  but 
to  repose  somewhat  lazily  on  their  Parnassus,  dreaming,  we  trust,  of  the 
future,  but  not  working  creatively  in  the  present  It  is  a  tenth  Muse, 
that  has  been  especially  busy  nnce  the  summer — the  muse  of  cleanliness 
-—the  muse  who  rather  looks  to  the  saile  than  to  the  stage  of  a  theatre, 
and  whose  attributes  ought  to  be  a  set  of  paint-pots,  many  penny-loaves, 
several  reams  of  gold-let^  and  not  a  few  yards  oi  materials  for  banging 
Certainhr  all  the  houses  in  London  look  veiy  pretty.  Mr.  Sang  {auqnee 
Manby)  has  worked  jsp  the  Adelphi  and  the  Haymarket  to  the  acme  of 
polychrome  gaieiy,  freely  realismg  those  arabesque  dreams,  in  which 
eo|^,  birds,  and  flowers,  play  as  in  a  genial  region,  till  their  several 
natures  become  blended  witn  each  other.  Sadler's  Wells,  in  a  quieter 
style  than  these  two,  with  less  unity  of  adornment,  leaves  the  hands  of  the 
decorator  fitted  up  in  excellent  taste;  and  the  Princess's,  though  less 
ehiborately  redecorated,  has  a  new  ceiling,  and  has  reaped  the  benefit  of 
a  thorough  burnishing. 

At  present,  (the  word  ^'  present  signifying  something  like  the  25th  of 
October),  the  theatrical  bill  of  &ro  for  this  large,  grave,  peaceful  metro- 
polis, is  as  follows  : — 

At  Covent  Garden,  in  which  some  of  the  boxes  of  the  "  Royal  Italian** 
are  publicised,  the  dilettanti  will  find  old  operas  unbrilliantly  put  on  the 
stage,  but  with  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Sims  Beeves,  unquestionably  the 
best  English  singer.  He  will  also  find  a  ballet  respectably  put  on  tho 
stage,  and  enlivened  by  the  fascinating  Mademoiselle  Plunkett. 

At  the  Haymarket,  the  lover  of  the  drama  will  witness  tragedies,  with 
Miss  Laura  Addison  and  Mr.  Groswick  as  the  hero  and  the  heroine.  He^ 
will  admiro  the  energy  and  carefulness  of  the  young  lady,  and  he  will 
offer  a  silent  prayer  that  she  may  mend  many  faults  in  her  style  of  de- 
livery. Also  the  circumstance  will  be  impressed  on  his  mind  that  there 
are  no  better  actors  in  die  world  than  Mr.  James  Wallack,  whom  we  re- 
joice to  find  entrusted  with  the  stage  management,  Mrs.  Glover  and  the 
two  Keeleys,  while  he  will  indulge  in  piecing  anticipations  respecting 
the  return  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean. 

At  the  Adelphi,  Mr.  Hudson,  a  lively  delineator  of  Irish  humour,  with 
less  unction  than  poor  Power,  is  at  present  the  ruling  *'  star,"  and  acts 
in  Power's  pieces. 

The  Lyceum  is  rendered  attractive  by  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  and  Mr* 
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Hailey>  for  Madame  Vestris,  Mrs.  Fitzwilliam,  and  Mr.  Backstone  have 
not  yet  appeared.  In  a  finished  representation  of  cerUdn  characters  in 
the  eccentric  light  comedy  sphere,  were  is  no  actor  in  London  who  can 
approach  Mr.  C.  Mathews. 

At  the  Princess's,  Mr.  Charles  Braham  is  creating  no  small  sensation 
^by  the  fine  quality  of  his  Toice,  and  his  approximation  to  his  £Biiher*8 
manner.  The  opera  in  which  he  sings,  and  which  is  composed  by  the 
mediocre  Flotow,  is  common-place  enough,  though  based  on  a  pretty 
story  of  the  "  Giselle"  kind.  However,  the  voice  of  Mr.  Braham,  and 
tiie  personal  appearance  of  Miss  Rafter,  endow  it  with  attractive  power. 

A  steady  aaherence  to  legitimacy  distinguishes  the  excellent  manage* 
ment  of  Sadler's  Wells,  where  there  is  a  gfood  working  company,  and  the 
mUe  en  seine  is  most  creditable.  At  Marylebone,  there  is  no  longer  the 
old  attachment  to  the  *'  legitimate/'  save  when  the  lovely  Mrs.  Mowatt 
steps  in  to  the  rescue  of  the  ideal  and  the  poetic. 

The  Olympic,  which  opened  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  is  working 
steadily  with  dramas  of  domestic  interest,  in  which  there  is  some  very 
good  acting  by  Mrs.  Stirling  and  Mr.  Leigh  Murray. 

The  general  aspect  of  theatrical  affairs  does  not,  mdeed,  present  many 
atriking  features,  hut  on  the  whole  the  prospect  is  hopeful.  Even  tlie 
genenJ  renovation  of  the  theatres — ^this  painting  of  ceilings  and  box- 
panels — is  a  healthy  indication  of  the  determination  of  managers  to  put 
their  best  foot  forward,  though  we  would  warn  them  against  imagining  that 
a  newly-painted  saUe  allows  of  a  relaxation  of  energy  with  respect  to 
the  productions  on  the  stage.  The  number  of  decidedly  great  actors  is 
Bow-a-days  very  small ;  but  the  theatres  at  present  open  may,  with  proper 
management,  become  the  foci  of  several  workine  companies.  Sadler*B 
Wells,  a  theatre  not  of  Hve  years*  standing,  and  starting  with  a  good 
name  or  two,  has  succeeded  in  forming  a  very  efficient  troop  for  its 
purpose  out  of  a  material  previously  unknown  to  London.  Who,  some 
years  ago,  had  heard  of  Mr.  Scharfe,  Mr.  Hoskins,  and,  we  might  almost 
add,  Mr.  A.  Younge  ?  Yet  all  these  gentlemen  have  proved  themselves 
very  available  personages,  and,  if  engaged  in  legitimate  work,  are  pretty 


sure  of  pleasmg  the  audience  before  whom  they  perform.  The 
and  the  Keeleys  are  a  sufficient  basis  to  make  the  Haymarket  a  promi- 
nent temple  of  the  higher  tragic  and  comic  muse ;  while,  for  the  purposes 
of  strong  melodrama  and  broad  farce,  there  could  s(»rcely  be  a  more 
efficient  corps  than  that  of  the  Adelphi,  if  a  good  man  could  be  found 
for  the  serious  hero.  The  best  hero  of  domestic  serious  drama  is,  un* 
questionably,  Mr.  Leigh  Murray,  of  the  Olympic,  who  has  voice^  figure, 
and  manner,  all  in  his  favour,  and  he,  with  iMrs.  Stirling,  Mr.  F.  Vining, 
Mr.  Emery,  and  Mr.  Compton,  may  easily  form  a  little  nucleus  of  talent 
at  the  Olympic — if,  indeed,  the  situation  of  that  theatre  is  not  too  strong 
a  counteraction  to  all  exertion.  Vaudevilles,  and  the  more  elegant  bur* 
lesques,  can  be  done  at  the  Lyceum  as  they  can  be  done  nowhere  else. 
The  company,  to  which  Mrs.  Yates  is  now  added,  is  complete  of  its  kind, 
and  no  managerial  taste  can  be  compared  with  that  of  Madame  Vestris 
and  Mr.  Planch6,  as  fiir  as  stage-decoration  is  concerned. 

The  g^eat  point  with  each  house  should  be  to  acquire  for  itself  a 
character  of  doing  some  specific  class  of  work.  A  perpetual  change  in 
the  class  of  performances  at  any  one  establishment  is  destructive  to  the 
functions  of  a  company,  and  must  ultimately  reduce  a  theatre  to  insig- 
nificance. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

THE  TWO  BARONESSES  * 

ISaits  Chribtiait  Avderbeit  ha^  a  great  advantage  over  writers  of 
"ficfion  in  this  country.  His  narrow  wood-grown  islands — *'  rose  branches 
cast  into  the  water/  — ^bis  fishing  villages  and  quaint  inhabitants,  his  old 
manor-housesy  and  Us  lefi;ends  of  land  and  sea  are  perfectly  new  to  us  ; 
whereas  our  own  battie-&lds,  castles,  manor-houses,  hamlets^  and  huts 
iiave  for  the  mater  part  been  ransacked  in  the  search  for  legendary 
lore.  So  it  is  also  with  the  chivalrous  chronicles  of  France  and  the 
traditions  of  the  Rhine.  They  have  been  wrought,  both  by  our  own 
.and  by  continental  authors  known  to  us  by  languages  that  are  familiar 
to  many.  Not  so  the  languages  of  Scandinavia*  They  are  as  little 
generally  known  as  the  country  itself,  and  it  is  only  within  these  few 
^eaxB  that  Berzelius,  Oersted,  Finn  Magnusen,  Rafii,  Thorwalsden,  An- 
dersen, Jenny  Lind,  and  other  nfted  Northerns  have  brought  thw 
'Country  into  the  circle  at  once  of  European  science^  learning,  hterature, 
and  art. 

But  even  were  that  not  the  case,  Andersen  would,  by  his  own  peculiar 
merits,  rank  high  among  living  novelists.  The  nmplicity  of  his  style 
and  manner  is  most  conmiendable.  His  subject-matter  also  by  no 
jQoeans  attaches  itself  solely  to  lands  and  legends,  previously  unckomed 
by  the  novelist.  His  eye  is  ever  open  to  the  poetical  in  every-day 
Jife  ;  his  descriptions  of  persons  ana  characters  are  admirable ;  and, 
to  use  his  own  words,  he  has  always  in  view  to  solve  the  poet's  true 
problem,  "  by  pointing  to  the  invisible  thread  which  in  every  person's 
life  signifies  tnat  we  belong  to  God  ;  by  letting:  us  see  the  peculiarities  in 
the  nature  of  ourselves,  our  family,  and  in  mankind  ;  by  fmding  the  im- 
press of  God,  even  where  it  is  hidden  under  the  fool's  dress,  or  the  beg- 
-gar's  rags." 

The  open-boat, — ^the  Northern  Sea,  to  which  our  terrors,  &r  more 
•than  our  ^mpathies  incline — and  the  three  young  students  of  noble  pa- 
rentage, Count  Frederick  and  Barons  Holgar  and  Herman,  with  their 
ttttor-student  li^ritz ;  make  an  agreeable  introduction  to  what  are  in 
reality  throughout  as  much  a  series  of  sketches  as  a  continuous  story. 
Then  the  ruinous  old  manor-house,  in  which  they  are  obliged  to  seek  shel- 
ter, the  poor  organ-grinder's  vrife  dyin^  in  child-bed  in  one  of  its 
crumbling  apartments,  and  the  drawing  Tots  as  to  who  shall  father  the 
oiphan  £iughter,  Elizabeth,  and  the  heroine  of  the  story,  partake  at 
once  of  the  touching  and  the  humorous. 

But  these  introductory  scenes  are  eclipsed  by  a  character  that  could 
not  be  met  with  in  all  countries — that  of  the  Baron  Herman's  grand- 
mother. Her  early  history  had  been  strange ;  her  subsequent  conduct 
was  always  eccentnc.  The  proprietor  of  me  estate  where  this  original 
grandmother  lived — her  father-in-law — had  been  one  of  the  most  bar- 
barous men  of  his  time,  and  that,  too,  when  the  lot  of  the  peasant  in 
Denmark  was  truly  deplorable. 

*  The  Two  Baronetses.  A  Romance.  In  three  Parts.  By  H.  C.  Andersen. 
.2  vols.  R.BenUe7,  New  BarUngton-Btreet,  London. 
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An  openiDg  was  still  shown  in  the  gateway  where  the  peasant  was  let  dowD 
into  what  they  call"  <Ae  do^s^oU.*"  The  damps  from  the  moat  penetrated 
through  the  walls  below,  ami  in  wet  seasons  the  floor  was  covered  with  mud 
and  water,  in  which  the  fro0  and  water-rats  gambolled  at  will :  here  thev  let 
the  peasant  down,  and  why  7  Oftra  because  be  eould  not  pay  what  was'  im- 
posed on  him  for  the  miserable  farm,  which  the  proprietor  had  ordered  him 
to  take,  and  on  which  the  peasants  Uttle  inheritance  was  expended.  The 
Spanith  cloak,  which  many  an  honest  man  had  been  compelled  to  bear,  still  laj 
in  the  tower ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  court«yard,  where  there  was  now  a  finie 
grass-plot  and  Provence  roses,  once  stood  ^  Ae  wooden  hone^  on  whose  back 
nie  peasant  had  often  sat,  with  leaden  weights  ftatened  to  his  legs,  until  he 
became  a  cripple,  whilst  the  baron  sat  in  his  ball  and  drank  with  his  good 
friends,  or  flogged  his  hounds  so  that  they  howled  in  rivalry  with  the  rtd^  io 
the  yard. 

One  of  &e  latter,  who  had  saved  a  little  money,  and  therefere 
iMcame  obnoxious  to  his  lord,  was  placed  across  that  old  implement 
of  punishment,  the  wooden  horse,  his  wife  standing  by,  her  eyes  filled 
^tn  tears,  while  a  little  girl,  three  years  of  age,  and  beautiful  as  an 
angel,  tried  to  push  a  stone  nnder  her  fiithers  foot,  but  die  baron 
observing  what  was  passing,  struck  the  child  with  his  great  riding- 
whip,  and  kicked  her  mother.  So  dark  a  scene  of  her  childhood 
liveoi  in  the  memory  of  this  old  woman,  long  after  she  herself  had 
become  a  baroness;  for  this  child,  so  brutally  chastased  for  sympa- 
thising with  her  father's  torture,  became  in  time  the  wife  of  the  baron's 
son.  And  long  after  that,  and  after  little  Elizabeth  had  grown  up  to 
be  a  girl  five  years  old,  as  the  protegee  of  the  baroness,  she  used  to 
frequent  a  mysterious  chamber,  that  was  always  kept  locked,  once  in  tbe 
year,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  her  fjetther  had  ridden  on 
the  wooden  horse. 

There,  between  four  walls  was  inclosed  the  mjrstery  of  the  house,  and  the 
whole  neighbourhood :  and  this  was  oflen  and  often  spoken  of  amongst  the 
servants  ;  little  Elizabeth  had  frequently  listened  to  all  this^  and  when  they 
least  imagined  it,  had  sat  and  thought  about  it. 

Some  said  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  cliamber  but  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes 
and  a  milking-pail,  which  her  ladyship  herself  had  worn  and  carried  when  she 
was  a  poor  peasant-girl,  and  which  on  the  occasion  of  her  visits^  she  put  on, 
saying, 

"  So  I  was,  and  so  I  am  now  !** 

Othen  said  that  she  concealed  a  little  man  there  in  a  bAtle,  who  told  her 
every  thing  that  was  to  happen  during  the  year. 

Elizabeth  thought  of  nothing  else  but  to  set  into  this  chamber  and  see 
what  was  there.  To  effect  this  purpose,  she  took  the  kej  out  of  the 
little  casket  in  which  it  lay  the  night  previous  to  the  anmversary*  but 
having  got  into  the  room,  her  light  blew  out,  and  the  door  shut  so  that 
she  could  not  open  it  from  the  inside,  so  that  she  had  to  remain  in  the 
mysterious  chamber  all  night,  till  the  grandmother  came  in  the  morning 
on  her  annual  visit ;  and  she  saw  the  horse  that  '*  long  Rasmus**  had 
ridden  all  mouldering  before  her,  and  above  the  portrait  of  the  barbarous 
baron,  upon  which  the  old  baroness  spat  in  contempt.  But  the  little 
girl,  who  by  changes  of  fortune  somewhat  similar  to  what  had  attended 

SK)n  this  strange  old  lady  was  destined  to  be  wife  of  Herman  and 
e  Second  Baroness,  was  expelled  the  house  for  her  improper  ca- 
riosity. 

Count  Frederick  and  Holgar  are,  in  the  meantime,  both  &8(»natod  by 
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a  beantifbl  joang  lady,  whom  dioj  meet  in  Ae  great  saloons*  of  eonrt^ 
and  at  court  balls ;  Irat  Holgar  loses  the  fair  Clara  hj  the  peculiar  en^ 
cumstances  of  a  button  giving  way,  while  Count  Frederick  carries  off  the 
priie.  It  win  be  seen  from  this,  that  Andersen's  sketches  of  common 
me  are  rather  more  successful  than  his  incidents  of  high  life.  The 
latter  also  sometimes  conyey  no  small  amount  of  information  in  regard 
to  the  habits  and  manners  of  his  countrymen.     Witness  the  following^— 

The  honest  old  derk  was  called  Mr.  Katrineson  ;  and  by  the  name  we  may 
understand  that  he  was  from  the  little  island  of  Oro»  where  the  unusual  custom 
exists,  that  the  sons  generally  take  their  mother's  name,  when  she  has  been 
well  known  as  a  clever  woman .  Thus  the  clerk  was  called  Katrineson  afler 
his  mother,  whose  name  was  Katrine.  His  wife  was  also  from  Oro,  somewhat 
younger  than  her  husband,  of  a  very  lively  disposition,  and  highly  industrious  : 
It  was  particularly  on  account  of  this  last  quality,  that  Madame  Krone  was 
food  or  her.  Madame  Katrineson  made  excellent  soup  of  hips  and  eldei^ 
berries ;  her  tea  was  native  manufiicture,  a  composition  of  marsh  marigolds 
and  miilefoil.  Her  coffee  was  mixed  with  chicory  root  from  the  fields,  and 
cleared  with  dried  flounder-skin.  No  one  had  better  starch  than  she  had  ;  the 
potatoes  were  riven  on  the  grater,  and  the  refuse  was  washed  again  and  again, 
until  the  white  starch  lay  on  the  linen  to  be  bleached  in  the  lun. 

Andersen  is  as  successful  in  the  pathetic  as  in  the  simple  and  humorous* 
The  tutor  student  Moritz  had  been  lon^  engaged  to  a  maiden  of  good 
but  rather  eccentric  character,  Caroline  hy  name,  and  Moritz's  sister's 
son,  a  boy  four  years  of  age,  had  been  left  in  charge  of  Caroline,  pre- 
vious to  her  marriage  with  Moritz,  which  was  to  take  place  soon,  as  the 
tutor  student  has  just  got  a  living  at  Halligers,  on  the  coast  of  Sleswig, 
and  he  was  on  his  way  to  claim  his  beloved  bride. 

Two  evenings  before  his  arrival  the  little  boy  was  taken  ill,  very  iil,  and 
Caroline  sat  up  with  him,  and  nursed  him  ;  she  was  unceasing  in  her  attentions 
to  him.  The  doctor  could  not  as  yet  say  what  ailed  the  diild.  He  would 
sdways  have  Caroline  with  him ;  she  sat  up  with  him  again  the  next  night : 
it  was  tvphus.  The  doctor  had  just  pronounced  this  to  be  the  child's  illness 
when  Moritz  arrived.  He  was  to  remain  some  weeks,  then  the  marriage  was 
to  take  place,  and  directly  afterwards  he  was  to  depart  with  his  fair  bride  to 
the  Halligen,  by  the  foaming  Baltic.  The  joy  of  meeting  was  mutual ;  they 
were  both  afflicted  on  account  of  the  little  boy,  whose  motner  was  absent,  and 
whose  only  joy  he  was. 

The  child's  bed  stood  in  Caro1ine*s  chamber,  for  she  could  not  leave  the  sick 
boy  ;  she  also  was  attacked,  and  lay  suffering  when  they  bore  the  little  child,  as 
a  corpse,  out  of  the  chamber. 

JMoritz  had  come  with  his  heart  full  of  summer's  pleasures ;  for  months  and 
weeks  these  days  had  shone  before  him  as  days  of  nappiness,  and  now  he  sat 
beside—perhaps  a  death-bed.  It  was  a  wet,  raw  night,  one  of  the  coldest  that 
the  autumn  had  yet  brought  with  it ;  the  windows  stood  onen,  and  the  little 
dead  boy  lay  in  an  adjoining  room.  Caroline  had  &llen  asleep  with  her  head 
on  Montz's  arm  ;  he  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  withdraw  it,  although  it 
pained  him.  Her  long  liair  had  fallen  down  over  her  forehead,  and  a  hectic 
nush  stained  her  chee&.  It  was  quite  still,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
when  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  the  little  dead  boy  lay  sprang  suddenly 
open.  At  any  other  time  there  would  have  been  nothing  striking  in  it ;  the 
door  had  oflten  sprung  open  in  tliis  way,  but  that  it  should  occur  this  night  was 
somewhat  strange.  The  lamp  was  placed  so  that  the  light  should  not  fall  on 
the  face  of  Uie  sufferer,  and  it  now  cast  its  whole  light  on  the  (ace  of  the  dead 
child,  which  lay  there  clothed  in  white,  and  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  around 
its  head.  Caroline  opened  her  eyes  at  that  moment,  and  gazed  on  it.  "  Yes» 
I  knew  well  that  he  was  dead,"  said  she,  in  a  low  voice.    "  I  shall  also  die,  but 
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do  not  grieve  for  me.  I  once  thought  it  would  be  so  terrible,  but  now  I  do 
Xiol  think  it  at  all  so.  I  can  even  bear  the  thought  that  you  remain  behind ;  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  I  shall  only  sav  good-night  to  you ;  we  sluill  see  each  other 
to-morrow, — then  I  shall  not  fail  to  joke  with  you,  but  now  I  cannot :  good- 
night  r  and  she  laid  her  head  down  again. 

It  was  so  still  in  the  chamber — so  raw  and  cold.  A  bird  screamed  in  the 
garden.  Was  it  death's  bird  ?  In  the  adjoining  chambers  there  lay  two  dead 
bodies — the  little  boy*s  and  Caroline  Heimeranf s. 

Tlie  scene  that  occurs  when  young  Elimar  and  Elizabeth  are  nearly 
drowned  by  the  uprising  tide,  is  exceedingly  well  told ;  and  when  after- 
-wards  Elimar  is,  hy  the  rascality  of  Jos  Tappen,  who  assumes  his  name, 
threatened  with  punishment,  Elizabeth,  wko.bad  read  Scott's  novels, 
thought  of  Jeannie  Deans,  and  resolved  to  carry  a  petition  to  the  king. 
The  perils  which  she  is  noAde  to  undergo  on  h^  heroic  errand,  both  by 
the  wayside,  and  when  in  the  metropolis,  are  the  perfection  of  what 
Andersen  most  delights  in — the  poetical  and  pioturesqoe  in  eveiy-day 
life. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen  dedicates  this  delightful  work,  the  first  that 
lie  has  sent  into  the  world  in  the  English  language  (and  truly  remark* 
able  it  is  even  in  that  point  of  view)  to  Mr.  Bentley,  to  whom,  be  says^ 
with  much  proper  feelmg,  it  was  boui  natural  and  proper  to  address  it,  9M 
to  the  first  ^*  who  had  the  spirit  and  inclination  to  take  under  Ids  protec- 
tion, a  young  and  unknown  author." 

I  was  intimate  with  Shakspeare's  land  and  Bums'  mountains  before  my  cor- 
poreal eye  beheld  them  ;  and  when  at  length  I  visited  them,  I  was  not  received 
as  a  stranger.  Kind  eves  regarded  me,~friends  extended  the  hand  to  me. 
Elevated  and  humbled  at  the  same  time  by  so  much  happiness,  my  heart 
swelled  with  gratitude  to  God.  My  next  thanks  are  to  the  dear  friends  I  pos- 
sess in  vour  great  nation  and  amongst  them,  to  you,  my  friend,  as  one  of  the 
first,  fo  you,  who  adopted  my  first  romance,  I  here  present  my  latest.  I 
know  you  will  receive  it  in  that  kindliness  of  spirit  with  which  it  is  offered, 
and  my  friends  will  receive  it  with  the  same  feeling  as  yourself. 

It  is  not  Italy's  beauty,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  her  people  which 
are  here  depicted :  it  is  Danish  nature— the  life  and  the  world  around  me— 
in  the  land  wherein  I  live.  May  it  preserve  the  affection  of  my  friends 
for  me ! 

How  can  it  be  otherwise,  so  long  as  nmplicity,  truth,  and  poetry  have 
a  claim  upon  the  intellects  and  feelings  of  readers.  *  For  our  own  parts, 
we  feel  grateful  alike  to  author  and  publisher  for  a  work  so  pemctly 
pure  in  cnaracter,  and  at  the  same  time  possessing  such  remaricable  in- 
terest. 


MARY    BARTON.* 

It  has  seldom  fallen  to  our  lot  to  read  a  work  written  with  more  ear- 
nestness of  purpose,  or  more  feeling  than  ^  Mary  Barton :  a  Tale  of 
Manchester  Life.'*  It  excels  in  pathos  and  descriptive  nower*  There 
may  not  be  the  little  touches  of  humour  or  the  sly  insights  into  nature 
of  Charles  Dickens,  there  is  not  the  child-like  simplicity  of  Andersen, 
but  there  is  surpassing  energy  and  vitality.  It  is  a  painful  book  to  read, 
but  it  is  also  impossible  to  do  so  without  being  benefited  by  the  perusal 

*  "Maxy  Barton  :  a  Tale  of  Manchester  Life.    In  2  rols.    Chapman  and  HalL 
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Eveiy  scene  is  indeed  a  touch  of  nature,  almost  sanctified  by  its  whole- 
some truthfulness.  The  meeting  of  the  friends  in  '*  Green  Heys  Fields/' 
the. earnest  self-willed  John  Barton,  the  future  Chartist,  an  intellect 
struggling  agiunst  poverty  and  want  of  proper  information.  George 
Wihmy  a  working  man,  yet  in  his  own  way  a  philosopher  and  a  philan- 
thropist; the  two  wives  weeping  and  condoling  for  one  poor  sheep  that 
has  gone  astray,  a  pretty  pert  young  maiden,  the  heroine  Mary,  and 
her  lover,  hard- working,  steady,  and  *^  gallant"  Jem  Wilson;  ^*  gallant !" 
the  reader  will  exclaim,  can  a  workman  be  gallant  ?  yes,  read  that  most 
stirring  scene  of  a  fire  in  a  factoiy,  in  which  Jem  Wilson  saves  so  many 
lives  at  the  peril  of  his  own,  and  gallantry  will  not  be  denied  to  rude 
coarse  men,  akin  to  that  of  any  knight*s  most  glorious  deeds. 

A  tea-party  of  the  poor,  pleasantly  sketched,  is  followed  by  a  scene  full 
Qf  pathos,  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Barton.  One  of  the  ties  which  bound 
John  Baiton  to  the  gentie  humanities  of  earth  being  thus  loosened,  he 
became  more  obstinate  in  his  aversion  to  the  rich,  and  his  gloom  and  his 
sternness  became  habitual.  The  authoress  professes  to  have  nothing  to  do 
-with  political  economy  or  the  theories  of  trade,  she  says  that  she  merely 
'wishes  to  impress  what  the  workman  feels  and  thinks,  but  she  allows  the 
discontented  to  murmur  in  prolonged  strains  without  an  attempt  to  chas- 
ten the  heart  or  to  correct  the  understanding.  Barton  rails  at  all  capi- 
talists as  being  so  only  through  the  toil  of  the  poor.  This  would  be 
staunch  communism.  There  surely  must  be  capitalists  or  the  condition 
of  the  poor  would  be  worse  than  ever.  We  are  told  in  Scripture  that 
the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land,  but  we  are  also  told  that  their 
expectation  shall  not  perish,  and  that  those  who  trust,  shall  be  fed  and  be 
delivered  out  of  affliction.  Further  than  this  we  are  told  that  the  person 
of  the  poor  should  no  more  be  respected  than  that  of  the  rich  should 
be  honoured,  and  while  it  is  sinful  to  oppress  and  a  duty  to  assist,  so  also 
to  the  poor  that  will  not  hear  rebuke,  their  poverty  is  their  destruc- 
tion. 

While  the  father  gets  more  and  more  involved  in  Chartist  plots,  Mary 
engages  herself  as  an  apprentice  to  a  milliner  in  a  littie  street  leading 
off  Ardwick  Green,  and  where  she  is  seen  and  admired  by  Harry  Carson, 
flon  of  the  opulent  mill-owner.  The  interest  of  the  rivalry  of  the  work- 
ing-engineer and  the  young  gentleman,  is,  however,  for  a  time  absorbed 
by  passing  scenes  descriptive  of  the  sore  afflictions  of  the  poor.  The 
cellar  to  which  Barton  and  Wilson  repair  to  carry  comfort  to  a  starving 
fiunily — ^tiiree  or  four  littie  children  rolling  on  the  damp,  nay,  wet  brick 
floor,  through  which  the  stagnant,  filthy  moisture  of  the  street  oozed  up ; 
the  fire-place  empty  and  black  ;  the  husband  dying  of  typhus,  the  wife 
dying  in  the  dark  loneliness  of  the  dying  man  s  Icur,  is  appalling  in  its 
horrors* 

These  poor  people  have  strange  superstitions,  too,  in  the  midst  of  their 
tiying  afflictions.  Wilson  carried  home  tiie  typhus  to  his  own  home,  and 
two  children  fell  victims  to  the  infection.     One  is  already  gone. 

"  Is  there  any  chance  for  the  other  one,  think  you  ?"  inquired  Mary,  who 
had  come  upon  a  Samaritan  errand  of  rather  rare  occurrence,  since  she  had 
now  the  affections  of  a  young  gentleman  & 

Alice  shook  her  head,  and  told  with  a  look  that  she  believed  there  was  none. 
She  next  endeavoured  to  lift  the  little  body,  and  carry  it  to  its  old-accustomed 
bed  in  its  parentis  room.  But  earnest  as  the  father  was  in  watching  the  yet- 
living,  he  had  eyes  and  ears  lor  all  that  concerned  the  dead,  and  sprang  gently 
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up,  aod  took  bis  dead  sob  oo  hirliaid  ooudi  in  his  ami  with  (ander  sftnagth, 
and  carried  him  upstaiis  as  if  afraid  of  wakening  him. 

The  other  child  gasped  longer,  louder,  with  more  of  effort. 

**  We  mun  get  him  away  from  his  mother.  He  cannot  die  wfaflst  she's  wisb^ 
ing  him." 

"  Wishing  him  7*  said  Mary,  in  a  tone  of  inquiry. 

^  Ay ;  donno  ye  know  what  wishing  means  ?  There's  none  can  die  in  the 
anus  of  those  who  are  wishing  them  sore  to  sti^  on  earth.  The  soul  o'  them 
as  holds  them  won't  let  the  dying  soul  go  free ;  so  it  has  a  hard  straggle  ktt 
the  quiet  of  death.  We  mun  get  him  away  fra'  his  mother,  or  he^hare  a  haid 
death,  poor  lile  fellow." 

So  without  circumlocution  she  went  and  offered  to  take  the  sinking  child. 
But  the  mother  would  not  let  him  go,  and  looking  in  Alice's  face  with  hrim- 
ming  and  imploring  eyes,  declared  in  earnest  whispers,  that  she  was  not  wishing 
him,  that  she  would  fain  have  him  released  from  his  suffering.  Alice  and 
Mary  stood  by  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  poor  child,  whose  struggks  seemed  to 
increase,  till  at  last  his  mother  said  with  a  choking  voices 

"  May  happen  yo'd  better  take  him,  Alice ;  I  believe  my  heart's  wishing  him 
a*  this  while,  for  I  cannot,  no,  I  cannot  bring  mysel  to  let  my  two  childer  go  in 
one  day ;  I  cannot  help  longing  to  keep  him,  and  yet  he  sba'not  suffer  longer 
for  me." 

She  bent  down,  and  fondly,  oh!  with  what  passionate  fondness,  kissed  her 
child,  and  then  gave  him  up  to  Alice,  who  took  him  with  tender  care. 
Nature's  struggles  were  soon  exhausted,  and  he  breathed  hb  little  life  away 
in  peace. 

Mary,  in  the  pride  of  her  new  conquest,  discards  the  young  eng^eer, 
and  refuses  his  offer  of  marrii^  only  to  repent  a  moment  after,  and  that 
60  bitterly  that  she  follows  up  one  refusal  by  another,  and  loses  both 
lovers  at  the  same  time.  She  is  the  more  confirmed  in  her  resolve  in 
respect  to  Henry  Carson,  as  he  intimated  that  his  intentions  had  not  at 
first  been  of  an  honourable  character.  The  pith  of  the  stoiy  bangs 
upon  the  events  which  follow  upon  the  dismissal  of  the  two  lovers.  The 
fiedlen  Esther  warns  Jem  Wilson  that  a  fate  similar  to  hen  awaits  Mary, 
and  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  this  the  workman  assaults  his  young  master. 
Not  long  after  this  John  Barton,  worked  up  to  madness  by  his  false 
notions  of  the  relation  of  master  and  workman,  shoots  Henry  Carson 
with  Jem  Wilson's  gun.  The  young  engineer  is  tried,  and  only  saved 
by  an  alibi.  The  manner  in  which  Mary  Barton  declares  her  preference 
for  the  prisoner  then  at  the  bar,  b  a  most  efifective  scene.  The  old  man 
acknowledges  his  guilt  to  the  fiither  of  young  Carson,  who,  at  first  full 
of  revenge,  is  at  the  conclusion  made  to  feel  that  those  who  are  strong 
in  God's  gifts  are  meant  to  help  the  weak,  and  that  a  perfect  under- 
standing and  complete  confidence  and  love  may  exist  between  masters 
and  men— the  interests  of  the  one  being  the  interests  of  alL 


LADY  GRANARD'S  NIECES.* 

Lady  Gbanabd's  nieces  are  two  wayward  children  of  wealth  and  fiidiion* 
Differing  totally  in  manners,  and  in  tne  outward  manifestations  of  feeling, 
still  Ada  and  Elfine  Harolde  are  embned  with  precisely  the  same  habits 
of  thought  and  principles  of  conduct.  The  demeanour  of  Ada  is  described 
as  gentle,  yet  repelling^  from  the  ezoessive  coUness  of  her  numners.  Her 
&ce  and  tiam  are  repkte  with  loveUnesSi  andyet  dbereisno  play  of  expros 

•LadyGzaaaid'sMlBees.    AlSforeL   3Toi&    '^.(Xliw^^. 
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«dii— llie  ey^i  brow,  and  cheek  eeemed  man  I&e  the  chueHed  feft* 
tores  of  a  etatoe  tfasntlioBe  of  a  1x?ing  being.  Yet  ooM,  proud,  and  serere 
as  the  kdy  fior  appealed  to  b^  she  is  tSSo  stated  to  haye  been  endued 
with  the  strongest  passions  that  ever  wanned  the  heart  of  woman. 

And  this  is  the  ladj  to  whom  the  sensible  CTerard  was  betrothed,  and 
had  OB  his  return  from  the  continent  to  woo  !  Well  nright  the  old  father 
eaehnm,  "Is  it  a  warm-hearted  English  gnl  who  thus  welcomes  an  old 
fiiend  to  his  native  land  T*  And  no  wonder  that  it  should  dwell  on  the  old 
man's  lips  that  his  were  better  times  for  conrtship  than  the  present. 
Pride,  the  enem  j  of  the  good,  the  wise  and  the  great,  the  subtle  essence  of 
aU  e^ol,  when  net  propeiiy  curbed,  was,  however,  equally  strong  in 
both,  and  stronger  than  love ;  so  much  so,  that  each  took  care  not  to 
manifest  bj  woid  or  deed  the  preference  each  felt  for  the  other.  So  as 
people  must  reap  as  they  sow,  a  very  brief  finale  is  brought  about  by  a 
Tupturo  between  the  lovers,  and  Ada's  marriage  to  another— a  certain 
2%  Franeb  EUerton-— only  to  know  the  extent  of  the  error  committed  by 
each—- on  Lady  EUerton's  death-bed. 

Ada,  it  will  be  seen,  reflects  no  great  credit  on  Lady  Granard's  system 
of  education,  nor  is  the  light,  spanling,  sarcastic  Elnne  much  better  or 
wiser.  Thero  is,  however,  such  a  perpetual  flow  of  spirits,  so  much  wit 
and  humour  about  the  young  lady,  that  we  cannot  but  pardon  her,  her 
similar  prominent  feults  of  pride  and  disparagement  of  others,  the  moro 
especially,  as  she  holds  by  her  lover,  Charles  Lennox,  to  the  last,  and 
although  she  very  unfeiriy  keeps  him  in  abeyance  for  the  leng^  of  three 
volumes,  stall  even  that  is  also  to  be  pardoned,  since  it  cures  him  of  that 
insufPerskble  puppyism  and  unmanly  aflfectation  of  manners  by  which  he 
is  characterised  in  the  earlier  portions  of  this  narrative. 

This  is  a  slight  and  delicate  frame-work  for  a  novel,  yet  with  an  epi- 
sode relative  to  a  young  Frendi  wife,  of  Harolde,  brother  to  the  ^*  Nieces," 
who  is  for  a  time  unjustiy  repudiated  ;  it  is  really  the  mainstay  of  three 
Tohimes  of  light  and  amusmg  reading,  evidentiy  the  production  of  one  of 
those  faoile^  ever  ready  pens,  which,  in  the  hands  of  lady  authoresses, 
evolve  a  novel  with  tiie  same  ease  that  they  would  do  a  love-letter  of 
ao  many  foolscap  pages* 

MR.  EDWIN  LEE'S  NEW  WORKS.* 
Mb.  Edwin  Les  is  well  known  as  a  voluminous  and  a  successful  writer 
on  professional  subjects  ;  more  especially  upon  such  as  lie  as  it  were  on 
the  out-skirts  of  science,  such  as  climate,  bathing,  mineral  waters,  hy- 
dropathy, homoeopathy,  animal  magnetism,  medical  institutions,  &c.,  &c. 
But  he  has  likewise  earned  distinction  in  the  treatment  of  subjects  of  a 
fltrictiy  professional  character,  as  in  his  Jacksonian  prize  essay,  on  the 
comparative  advantages  of  lithotomy  and  lithotrity. 

The  first  on  the  list  of  Mr.  Lee's  works  now  beforo  us,  and  the  latest 
published,  is  adapted  for  home  reading  as  a  book  of  travels,  as  well  as 
for  an  indicator  to  the  continental  visitor  or  valetudinarian,  but  it  is  in 
the  latter  point  of  view  that  it  must  rest  its  daims  to  permanent  interest. 

*  Continental  Travel ;  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Inflnence  of  Climate,  the 
xemecUal  Advantages  of  O^avdling,  &c  By  Edwin  Lee,  Esq.,  Member  of  the 
prindpal  Boropeaa  Medical  Societies,  ft& 

The  Baths  and  Watering-places  of  finglaad,  considered  with  reference  to  thehr 
Carative  Ifflcacy ;  with  Observations  on  Mineral  Waters,  Bathinib  &&  By 
Edwin  Lee,  &&,  &c   Second  Bdltian,  enlai^ged.    W.  J.  Adams. 
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There  aze  plenty  of  hand-books 'and  goades'  for  mere  continental  trayel^ 
but  whether  a  valetudinaiian  or  not,  it  aop^an  to  us  that  it  must  also  be, 
with  travellers  or  sojourners  alike;,  a  desideratum  to  know  the  oompaia* 
live  clums  of  different  places  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Lee  leads  the  reader  by  Boulogne  to  Parisi  thence  down  the  Rhone 
to  Marseilles,  and  by  Montpellier  to  the  Pyreneee.  He  appears,  how-^ 
ever,  to  have  visited  the  latter  at  an  un&vourable  season  of  the  year, 
and  to  have  formed,  therefore,  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  severity  of  the 
climate.  He  also  perpetuates  the  eiror  of  confounding  Cagots  with 
Cretins.  From  France  he  proceeds  by  Nice  to  Genoa,  and  thence  into 
Southern  Italy,  returning  by  the  Simplon  and  Grenoa.  Thence  into^ 
Tyrol,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  the  Rhine,  &c.,  &c.  The 
tour,  indeed,  comprises  every  thing  worth  seeing  or  recommending  in 
Europe,  and  as  the  accuracy  and  soundness  of  the  author's  details  can. 
be  depended  upon,  the  work  cannot  but  be  one  of  very  general  utility. 

The  little  book  on  the  watering-places  of  England  may  be  oonaidered 
as  a  complement  to  that  on  contmental  sanatoriums,  baths,  and  watering- 
places.  The  resources  of  our  little  island  in  that  way  are  so  &r 
from  being  contemptible,  that  they  probably  comprise  in  one  form  or 
other,  almost  every  thing  that  can  be  obtained  from  more  fashionable 
because  foreign,  but  not  more  efiEicacious  sources.  Mr.  Lee's  book  is  a. 
capital  little  manual,  containing  in  a  small  space  all  that  the  unprofes- 
sional reader  can  possibly  wish  to  know  of  the  sanitary  resources  of  his. 
own  island,  and  the  author  possesses  the  invaluable  art  of  being  inte- 
resting at  the  same  time  that  he  is  scientific.  A  second  edition  proves- 
the  popularity  of  this  little  book. 


THE  MORAL,  SOCIAL,  AND   PROFESSIONAL  DUTIES  OF 
ATTORNIES  AND  SOLICITORS.* 

The  well-known  author,  Mr.  Samuel  Warren,  having  been  induoed  by^ 
the  Incomrated  Law  Society  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  during  last 
Trinity  Term,  on  ^*  The  Moral,  Social,  and  Professional  Duties  of  At» 
tomies  and  Solicitors,"  we  are  indebted  to  the  recommendations  of  the^ 
same  society  for  the  publication  of  this  highly  valuable  and  interesting 
course  of  lectures  in  its  present  form.  To  say  that  the  well-known 
eloquence  and  high-feeling  of  the  author  pre-eminently  characterise  a 
work  of  this  sober  and  serious  nature,  would  be  but  trite  praise  on  our 
part.  There  is  a  mixture  of  firmness  and  delicacy  in  dealins^  with  lus 
subject  that  is  truly  admirable,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have 
imagined  a  work  better  calculated  to  uphold  the  station  and  character  of* 
the  profession,  and  to  sdmulate  and  benefit  its  younger  members.  The 
author  has,  at  the  same  time,  imparted  an  interest  to  his  work,  beyond* 
that  which  belongs  to  mere  professional  readers.  It  has  been  one  of  his* 
leading  olnects  to  show  both  attomies  and  solicitors,  and  their  clients, 
what  are  their  reciprocal  rights  and  duties ;  that  both  parties  are  bound^ 
to  be  honourable,  liberal,  reasonable,  and  conscientious,  in  their  inter- 
course and  dealings  with  each  other.  He  has  done  this  with  taste  and' 
ability,  and  he  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  interest  of  the  profesaoir 
of  Law  (aa  that  of  all  other  professions)  and  of  the  public  are  identicaL 

*  I'he  Moral,  Social,  and  FTofeMional  Duties  of  Attomies  and  Solicitors.  'By 
eamuel  Warren,  Esq.,  FJUa,  of  tlie  Inner  Temple,  Barxister-at-Law.  WlDiani. 
Biaekwood  and  Sons. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  AN  OLD  ETON   BOY. 

BT  CHABLES  BOWCROFT,  AUTHOR  OF  ''  TAhBS  OF  THB  COLOHIX8  }  OB, 
THE  ADYEBTUBS8   OF  AN  EMIOBAHT." 

Chafteb  XXXIX. 

^'  Mb.  Castleton,"  she  bemn  . .  • 

"  Mr.  r  "  Castleton  I"  exclaimed  L  .  . . 

"  Sir,'*  she  oontanuedy  '^  I  have  heard  all ;  your  congratcdatioiis  of  my 
mairiage  with  Mr.  McDragon,  your  loTe-nuunDg  to  another,  your  bHiO" 
hood  and  your  treachery  I  I  have  heard  all!  And  now  I  understand  why  you 
concealed  from  me  your  romantic  adventure — romantic  adventure  indei^I 
and  your  assiduous  visits! — How  kind  it  was  of  the  attentive  and  com- 
passionate Mr.  Leander  Castleton  to  travel  ten  miles— evecy  day — and 
day  after  day — to  wait  upon  the  sick  mamma!  The  sick  mabcma  !  Out 
upon  such  treachery." 

"  Lavinia,"  sud  I,  "  hear  me . .  .** 

'^  Don't  Lavinia  me,  sir ;  to  you  I  am  Lavinia  no  longer !  There  ia 
an  end  for  ever  to  all  communication. between  us!  My  aunt  was  right — 
she  knew  you  well — and  I  see  now  it  was  kindness  in  her  to  rescue  me 
from  the  artifices  of  a  villain ! " 

'^  Lavinia — are  you  mad  ? " 

(( No— Mr.  Castleton — I  am  not  mad.  I  have  suffered  enough  to 
make  me  mad — but  thank  Heaven,  my  senses  are  left  to  me — to  per- 
cove  all  the  extent  of  your  horrible  baseness  and  treachery ! " 

'^  Baseness  and  treachery  !"  said  I ;   "  how  ?" 

'*  How !  Is  it  not  baseness  and  treachery  to  make  love  to  two  women 
at  the  same  time  7* 

'*  Certainly  it  is — that  is  if  it  is  really  making  love— and  not  merely 
flirtation " 

^'  Flirtation  !  even  flirtation  is  cruel !  But  did  I  not  hear  with  my  own 
ears  what  you  just  now  said  to " 

"  Granted ;  and  it  is  what  I  am  sure,  you,  on  more  mature  reflection, 
will  approve  of." 

"  I  approve  of  such  wickedness !" 

"  Yes ; — approve  of  it — ^when  you  know  the  reason." 

**  What  reason  can  justify  such  conduct  7* 
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*'  My  devotion,"  I  replied,  "  to  you — ^wUch  prompts  me — in  order  to 
baffle  tne  abominable  desis^ns  of  your  amit — ^to  go  au  lengths . . . ." 

(Lavinia  shook  her  head  at  this). 

*^ ...  to  go  all  lengths/'  I  continued,  '^  to  sacceed  in  oar  mutual  re- 
solve .  .  ." 

"  Tfab  is  merely  tiiffing,  sir-^«nd  an  iasult  to  my  understan&g! 
Did  I  not  hear  the  very  words  you  spoke  to  her  ?" 

«  You  did." 

**  And  did  I  not  see  you  take  her  hand  T* 

«  You  did." 

''  Grood  Heavens !  Do  you  stand  there  to  justify  to  me  what  you  have 
done?" 

<*  I  do : — and  for  this  purpose . .  . ." 

'^  No  puipose  ean  justify  it  I*^ 

''  Yes :  this  purpose  can.  Who  is  "Mm  Navis  ?  Is  not  Miss  Navis  the 
dnghter  cf  her  moliher  ?*' 

*'  What  nonsense,  sbc,  what  then  ?"   * 

'^  And  is  not  her  mother  the  friend  of  your  aunt  ?  Now,  observe : — It 
was  impossible  for  Miss  Navis  not  to  pesoeive  my  devotion  to  you  even 
in  the  short  time  when  she  was  present ;  indeed  I  am  sure  she  did  per- 
ceive it ;  and  I  observed  also  that  she  was  puoled  how  to  veoondle  die 
drcumstance  of  your  marriage  widi  that  fellow — ^tfaat  nephew  of  yoor 
flmt'-'witli  the  admiration  and  davotioii  for  you  on  niy  part  wfatch  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  conceal " 

^  But  why  should  you  make  love  to  ber  ?" 

^^  •  .  .  «  which  it  was  unpoariUe,"  I  continued,  witiiout  taking  no- 
tice of  L8vinia*s  interruption,  *'  for  me  to  conceal,  and  which  I  feared 
ewerr  moment — ^for  women  are  so  qdck-sighted  in  tiiese  matters — A» 
would  see  was  permitted — and  approved  by  you  .  •  •  ." 

'^But  why  should  you  make  love  to  her?* 

*'  And  in  that  case,  was  it  not  to  be  feared  tiiat  if  she  discovered  oar 
secvet,  that  die  would  teU  her  mother  ?  .  .  ." 

^'  But  why  should  you  make  love  to  her  ?" 

^  And  then  when  she  told  her  motiier,  was  it  not  to  be  expected  that 
her  mother  would  teU  your  aunt  ?  .  .  .  " 

''  But  was  that  a  reason  why  you  should  make  k>ve  to  her  ?" 

*^Ib  it  possible  that  you  do  not  see  my  object  I  If  Miss  Navis  ooold 
be  made  to  suppose — only  temporarily — that  I  was  pacing  my  addresses 
to  her,  she  womd  conclude  tiiat  I  was  not  plotting  agamst  your  maniage 
with  your  aunt's  nephew.  .  .  •  ." 

Lavmia  pondered  on  this  and  I  went  on  :— 

'^  So  that,  she  and  her  mother  might  be  made  auxiliaries  in  our  strtta- 
gem  without  their  being  aware  «S  it ;  as  it  would  be  likely  that  the 
mother  would  let  drop  some  hint  to  your  aunt  which  would  put  her  off 
the  scent.  .  •  .  •" 

Lavinia  shook  her  head  at  this;  but  it  was  evident  that  tiufl  new  view 
of  the  case  had  shaken  her.  I^e  mused,  and  was  embarrassed  ;  willing 
to  believe  what  she  wished  to  be  true,  but  still  impressed  with  ikit  hd 
of  what  she  had  seen  and  heard,  and  whidi  had  vroonded,  in  the  aewest 
manner,  her  pride  and  her  afiecticms. 

'<  If  Icould  only  believe  yon!"  at  last  she  said  in  a  sort  of  despair. 
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^  Y<m  cannot  donbfe  my  sinoentj,  ddnrest  Lavinia,*'  said  I,  ^'  after  all 
iihat  has  passed  between  us  ;  and  yonr  own  heart  must  tell  you  that  it  is 
to  you  alone  that  I  am  devoted  for  Hfe  and  death." 

^^  But,  indeed/'  she  said,  '4t  is  wrong  for  you  to  pretend  to  make  love 
to  any  one  without  having  serious  intentions  ;  .  •  •  besides  I  don't  like 
such  plots  and  contrivances. — It  would  be  better  to  throw  ourselves  on 
Miss  Navis^s  kind  fedings  and  generosity  and  tell  her  all." 

But  to  this  coune  I  objected  as  too  dangerous  under  the  circumstances; 
and  1  endeavoured  to  penuade  her  to  allow  me  to  continue  my  feigned 
addresses  to  Miss  Navis,  assuring  her  it  would  lead  to  no  ill  conse* 
i|nenoes,  as  I  had  reason  to  believe  she  was  engaged — and  I  had  not  the 
Mf-conceit  to  suppose  that  Miss  Navis  had  any  preference  for  me-— or 
ihat  her  regard  went  beyond  the  feeHng  of  gratitude  which  it  was  natural 
tm  her  to  entertain  towards  one  who  had  happened  to  do  her  a  signal 
service.  But  to  this  Machiavellian  policy  she  was  decidedly  opposed  as 
likely  to  lead  to  embarrassmg  consequences;  besides,  as  she  main- 
tained, it  was  wrong  in  itself,  and  might  lead  to  misunderstandings 
and  mistakes  on  all  parts;  but  she  consented  to  keep  our  engage- 
ment and  our  designs  concealed  ftota  her  new  friend ;  suggesting  at  the 
inne  tame,  that  it  would  be  prudent  and  proper  for  me  to  avoid  llKGss 
Navis's  company,  and  especially  not  to  be  alone  with  her  lest  it  might 
j^re  rise  to  erroneous  surmises,  &o.,  dec,  &c.  To  this  I  i^reed ;  and 
our  quarrel  being  now  made  up,  which,  according  to  that  edifying  rule 
of  the  Latin  g^rommar  which  was  early  inculcated  in  me  ^*  amantium 
ir^CB  amoris  vUeffraih  est,**  increased  mv  demonstrations  of  attachment, 
we  proceeded  earnestly  to  discuss  the  oifiiculties  of  our  position  in  the 
most  cordial  manner. 

Lavinia  informed  me  that  the  object  of  the  agitated  note  which  she 
had  despatched  by  the  lad  who  helped  in  the  garden,  was  to  communicate 
to  me  the  intention  of  her  aunt,  backed  by  the  authority  of  her  papa, 
to  hnrry  on  the  marriage  so  as  to  give  her  no  time  to  think  or  to  deter- 
mine what  to  do,  or  what  step  to  take  to  counteract  it ;  and  that,  in  fact, 
it  wm  fixed  for  the  following  Thursday— <uid  as  this  was  Saturday,  there 
WS8  no  time  to  be  lost  if  means  could  be  found  to  break  it  off  or  to  delay 
H  even— -and  condoding  widi  mamr  tears  which  I  kissed  away,  that  ^^  all 
diat  was  left  for  her  to  do  was  to  die!" 

I  deciared  that,  she  diould  not  die,  or  that,  if  she  did  that  I  would  die 
trith  her,  which  I  was  sure  was  a  catastrophe  that  she  did  not  wish  for ; 
but,  that  for  my  part,  I  thought  it  was  much  better  to  live — for,  as  I 
very  wisely  represented  to  her,  people  could  always  die  when  they  had 
a  mind  to  it,  and  therefore  inat  it  was  always  best  to  defer  it  to 
the  last  moment  at  any  rate  ;  but  that  after  dying  no  one  had  ever  been 
able  to  return  to  life  that  I  had  ever  seen  ;  therefore,  1  concluded,  that 
it  was  better  not  to  think  of  that  alternative ;  and  it  was  agreed,  after  a 
few  mutual  protestalaons,  that  we  should  live  for  each  other.  Havmg 
oome  to  a  proper  understanding  on  both  sides  on  this  important  point,  I 
proceeded  to  explain  to  Lavinia  how  it  was  possible  for  her  to  baffle  the 
Tigikoce  of  the  '^  old  cat,"  meaning  her  aunt,  and  to  escape  from  the 
detested  Peter— -(that  is  to  say  unless  she  preferred  my  killing  him  on  the 
epot,  which  I  was  quite  ready  to  do^  but  on  which  sne  put  her  positive 
▼eto)— in  the  easiest  way  in  the  world,  as  it  required  nothing  but  four 
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quick  post-horses  and  a  few  boun'  start — and  fathers,  and  motherSy  and 
aunts,  and  rivals  might  be  defied  under  the  sanction  of  the  law ;  that 
loop-hole  haying  been  expressly  left  open  by  modem  cfaiTalry  for  the 
rehef  of  persecuted  damseb  and  distr^sed  loTers  of  all  sorts ;  a  con' 
▼enienccy  which  on  the  present  occasion,  I  felt»  could  not  be  too  highly 
commended. 

Lavinia  hesitated  at  this,  at  firsti  fearing  to  brave  her  terrible  anot  in 
so  daring  a  manner,  and  shrinldng  from  giring  pun  to  her  father  for 
whom  she  cherished  strong  filial  affection ;  but  dread  of  a  hated  maniager 
and  disgust  of  a  sordid  suitor  who  could  not  but  be  aware  of  her  repugn 
nance  to  him,  and  who  persevered  in  a  manner  so  indelicate  and  mm 
in  forcing  her  into  an  unwilling  union  with  him,  at  last  overcame  her 
scruples ;  and  she  consented,  as  a  last  resolve,  should  it  be  necessary,  to 
adopt  the  desperate  expedient  which  I  proposed  to  her  as  the  only  meanr 
of  evading  a  dreadful  doom. 

"  And  now,"  said  I,  with  transport,  ''  we  may  defy  all  the  maehinir 
tions  of  your  aunt ;  now  I  look  upon  you  as  mine.** 

'<  Oh !  Leander,"  sud  Lavinia,  **  if  she  should  chance  to  discover  sack 
a  plot  as  this,  she  would  kill  me !  she  would  indeed  !" 

'<  The  old  cat !"  said  I ;  '<  I  think  I  see  her  putting  up  her  back  and 
spittme  with  rage  when  she  finds  that  the  bird  is  flown  I*^ 

**  Oh !  Leander !  if  she  should  find  it  out— I  am  sure  I  should  die  with 
fright!" 

'^  The  abominable  old  hag!"  sud  I ;  ''if  she  were  to  hurt  a  hair  of 
your  head,  woman  though  she  is,  I  should  be  tempted  to  throttle  her  on 
the  spot!" 

**  You  have  no  idea  what  she  is,"  continued  Lavinia,  in  manifest  tetror 
of  her  aunt's  fury,  **  when  she  is  really  angry !" 

**  I  don't  doubt^"  said  I,  '<  that  she  must  look  frightful  enough  when 
she  is  in  a  passion — the  ugly  old  witch !" 

'^  Oh  !  Leander !  If  she  was  to  know  what  yon  are  saying!  Gracioiii 
Heaven !  what  noise  is  that  ?  Leander,  I  am  sure  there  is  some  one  on 
the  other  ride  of  the  hedge  behind  us !  There  is  some  one — conuDg 
round — It  is^oh ;  merriful  Heaven,  it  is  her ;"  and  as  she  uttered  these 
words.  Miss  McDragon,  furious  as  a  she-buffido  goaded  with  the  airovs 
of  its  enemies,  to  which  my  complimentary  epithets  might  be  fitly 
likened,  sprung  by  a  succesaon  of  unwieldly  leaps  to  the  place  where 
Lavinia  sat  a^ast,  and  even  I  was  momentarily  troobled  at  her  terxiUe 
aspect 

Chaftbb  XL. 

A  YABTETT  of  similes  here  occurs  to  me,  ancient  and  modem,  descrip^ 
tive  of  a  Fury  in  the  highest  possible  state  of  excitation  : — iEschylus  has 
done  it  very  well — ^although  the  accounts  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  of  women  felling  into  fits  at  his  tragedies,  I  take  it,  may  be  attri- 
buted to  a  friendly  critique  of  some  forgotten  editor  of  those  days  ; — ^there 
is  Euripides'  Medea,  a  vixen  who  came  out  rather  strong  on  more  than  one 
occasion : — and  Virgil,  decorous  and  subdued  as  he  generally  is  in  his 
refined  descriptions,  exhibits  his  Dido  in  a  sufficiently  rabid  state ;  fer 
when  she  is  ajSronted^-witness  the  <<  hiicanae  tigres"  passage^  &c^  the 
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ladj  speaks  her  mind  prettj  freely,  and  is  right  royal  in  her  vitupera- 
tion; — with  other  examples  which  will  readOy  occur  to  the  classical 
leader.  But  none  of  these  come  up  to  the  mark ;  besides  they  have  all 
been  sadly  hacked ; — after  all  the  metaphor  of  a  mad  cow  in  a  hayfield 
with  her  tail,  &c.,  hits  the  case  better  than  any  other  that  I  can  call  to 
.mind  at  the  moment ;  besides  it  is  forcible  and  striking — and  popular 
which  is  a  great  point ; — but  even  that,  and  indeed  all  the  illustrative 
similes  together  that  I  Imve  ever  heard  or  read  of  fall  short  of  the  actual 
fiiror  of  uke  McDragon.  The  compliments  which  I  had  handed  over  to 
her  as  she  stood  behind  the  hedge  listening  to  the  concoction  of  my 
plot  with  her  niece  in  defiance  of  ner  schemes  and  of  her  authority-^ 
sugar-plums — such  as  '^  old  cat,"  "  wicked  hag,"  and  "  ugly  old  witch** 
wmch  1  had  so  enthusiastically  showered  on  her,  had  roused  her  up  to 
madness !  She  couldn't  speak — at  first ;  and  positively  I  thought  she 
would  have  burst  before  she  could  set  her  tongue  a-going  and  give  vent 
•to  her  pent-up  feelings. — Lavinia,  at  sight  of*her,  tried  to  run  away ;  but 
terror  overcame  her,  and  she  fainted,  or  something  like  it,  in  my  arms ; 
a  spectacle  that  increased,  if  possible,  the  rage  of  the  rabid  duenna  !— - 
When  she  did  speak,  it  was  not  mere  speech  that  came  from  her  mouth ; 
it  was  a  shriek— or  rather  a  succession  of  shrieks  jostHng  in  frantic 
struggles  for  articulation. 

"  0]d  cat !"  she  began ; — ''  I'm  an  old  cat  am  I  ?  But  you  see  the 
old  cat  can  watch !     Old  cat !  eh !" 

<'  Keep  off,"  said  I ;  "jou  shall  not  hurt  this  dear  g^l " 

"  Ugly  old  witch  !  am  1 1  Here's  the  ugly  old  witch  at  your  service! 
Ill  old  witch  her  when  I  get  hold  of  her !  I'll  show  her  what  an  old 
witch  can  do!     Old!     £hl" 

"  Keep  off,"  Bud  I,  "  or  I  shall  do  you  a  mischief.'* 

**  Old  hae  I  I'm  an  old  hag,  too  I  a  witch  and  a  hag !  and  a  cat  I  an 
<dd  cat !  and  you  thought  you  were  deceiving  the  old  cat  cleverly,  didn't 
you! — both  of  you  ! — But  you  shall  learn,  miss,  that  the  old  cat  as  you 
call  her  can  put  out  her  claws  .  . ." 

"  Don*t  attempt  to  put  them  out  here,*'  said  I,  '^  or  by  the  heaven 
that  is  above  us  1  will  forget  that  you  are  a  female— that  is  if  you  are  a 
female — you  must  be  a  she-devil ! ' 

*'  Oh,  my  God  I  a  she -devil  too !  And  you  will  dare,  you  young  puppy, 
will  you,  to  raise  your  hand  agunst  me  in  my  own  grounds,  into  which 
^ou  have  stolen  like  a  thief— yes  like  a  thief  and  a  pickpocket  and  a 


"  Have  a  care,"  said  I,  "  the  pond  is  not  far  off .  .  ." 
**  The  villain !  he  threatens  to  murder  me  because  I  would  prevent  him 
from  robbing  a  respectable  gentleman  of  his  daughter !  Yes  villain ! 
you  shall  be  hanged  for  this  I  hanged  by  the  neck — and  1*11  help  to  pull 
the  rope  I  And  as  for  you,  you  minx,  I'll  find  out  a  way  to  break  your 
spirit !  Run  off  to  Gretna  Green  will  you  ?  I'll  run  with  you  !  And 
you,  you  coxcombical,  proud,  thieving  and  dirty  beggar — you  who  can't 
pay  your  bills — the  bill  which  my  good  nephew  forgave  you — that  is — 
^ve  you  time  for — ^for  of  course  he  is  not  to  lose  his  money — you  are 
the  hero  are  you  who  are  to  rescue  that  poor  persecuted  lamb  there  from 
the  claws  of  the  old  cat!  Take  care  th^  don't  clutch  you — ^you 
would  find  it  easier  to  get  in  than  to  get  out  from  them  !** 
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^'  Old  woman/*  said  I,  for  exasperated  as  I  was,  I  was  detonniiied  to 
liit  her  on  her  tenderest  pointy — '*  olo  woman — it  is  impaasible  for  me  ta 
express  the  scom  and  contempt  with  which  J  regard  you  1 — you  widted*— 
old — woman !" 

^Old  woman  indeed!  Well — it^s  something  to  be  a  woman;  just 
sow  I  was  a  hag,  and  a  witch — and  a  oat--'but  now  it  seems  I  am  a 
woman  .  . .  Old  woman,  forsooth  ;  but  I  can  do  more  than  you  can  Mr. 
Jackanapes,  for  I  can  express  the  scorn  and  contempt  with  which  I  look 
upon  you — you  poor,  sneaking,  cheating,  beggarly  fellow,-— pay  your 
bais  I" 

The  pond  was  handy,  and  I  was  sorely  tempted — but  I  restrained  my- 
self ; — and  I  trust  that  this  act  of  self-denial  and  proof  of  self-contnd 
may  stand  to  my  credit  in  striking  the  general  balance  agmnst  me  for 
the  sins  and  folhes  that  I  have  at  other  times  committed.  I  must  admit> 
that,  Lavinia  had  considerable  influence  in  preTenting  me  from  any  ag* 
gressive  proceeding ;  for  as  I  still  held  her  in  my  arms,  to  shield  1^ 
from  the  threatening  attacks  of  her  aunt,  my  hands  were  not  at  liberty, 
80  that  we  were  necessarily  confined  to  our  tongues  in  which,  as  being 
more  ^miliar  with  the  use  of  the  weapon,  the  lady  had  a  decided  ad- 
vantage. Voices  were  now  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  house  as  of 
many  persons,  and  at  this  Lavinia,  making  a  little  effort,  released  honelf 
from  my  arms,  and  at  the  same  time  approaching  her  lips  to  my  ear  she 
whispered  to  me  ''  for  God's  sake*'  to  retire,  and  that  she  would  take 
care  to  write  to  me  and  inform  me  of  all  proceedings. 

*^  Kissing  him,  I  protest/*  exclaimed  the  aunt,  as  she  now  advanced 
with  a  determined  air;  *^  Oh  the  baggage !  FU  give  it  her  for  this !  And 
you  too !" 

**  Yes,"  said  I,  "  and  I  too,"  accompanying  these  words  of  defiance  by 
an  overt  act  by  kissing  Lavinia's  cheek  in  a  very  dedded  manner,  to  show 
that  our  compact  was  signed  and  sealed^  (even)  in  the  presence  of  Miss 
McDragon ;  and  as  I  finished  this  formal  act  of  natural  betrothment^ 
Lavinia  gently  disengaging  herself  from  my  embrace,  fled  with  a  lieht 
step  towards  the  house  by  a  path  different  to  that  in  which  the  tread  of 
maiw  feet  was  now  heara  closely  approaching. 

JVliss  McDragon  was  taken  so  unawares,  and  was  so  astounded  at  my 
last  audacious  proceeding,  that  she  cotdd  neither  interfere  nor  cry  out, 
and  as  I  had  nothing  further  to  say  now  that  Lavinia  was  gone,  I  re- 
mained standing  with  a  fierce  air  like  a  stag  at  bay,  with  Bfiss  McDragon 
opposite,  e^ing  me  like  a  wild  cat  as  if  seeking  to  discover  the  moat  vul- 
nerable point  on  which  to  attack  me. 

In  thrae  attitudes  of  hostility  respectively,  the  company  brdke  suddenly 
upon  us. 

From  the  number  and  the  variety  of  the  company  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  a  public  meetins^  haa  been  called  of  all  those  whom  I  least 
desired  to  see,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  making  disagreeable  speeches 
on  the  embarrassment  of  my  personal  position.  As  they  passed  befere  me, 
they  had  the  air  of  a  platoon  of  auxiliaries  in  aid  of  the  duenna ;  and  each 
as  he  gave  way  to  the  other  and  moved  round  me  in  a  circle  fired  a  ahot 
at  me  in  his  or  her  own  way ; 

«'  Mr.  Castieton !"  said  the  fether  of  Lavinia,  who  headed  the  party ; 
**  I  did  not  expect  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seomg  you  here  I**  ^ 
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^^Mr.  Leandor  CaaU«ton !"  exchdmed  the  ladj  who  had  hia  ann,  and 
irho  WM  no  other  than  the  moAar  of  Emily;  ^^  well — ^thia  ia  a  pleaaant 
juipriser 

^My  yomig  fieieiid  Caedeton!"  cried  out  m  militaiy^ooking  man^ 
whom  I  matantly  reoogniaed  as  Major  Toochwood :  <'  by  all  that's  jolly  I 
am  glad  tosee  you;  ihongh  I  didn't  expect  it ;  we  nmst  have  anower 
bottle  together. — *  Captain  nieball— Mr.  Castleton  ;  Mr.  Castleton-*- 
Ca^tain  Fireball' : — Fireball  my  boy,  this  yowig  fellow  would  make  onr 
xegunent  blush  !  By  all  that's  jolly  I  do  belieye  he  could  lay  half  the 
mess  under  the  taUe."^ 

^  Sir,"  said  Captain  Fireball,  making  his  sahite,  ^'  I  haye  heard  of  yon 
flixeady,  and  I  am  pxond  to  make  your  acquaintance,  although  I  didn'i 
expect  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  so  soon." 
^  •<  My  dear  Frederick,"  said  Emily's  mother  £rom  the  other  side  of  Ae 
nng,  ^Hhis  is  Mr.  Ca8tleton«of  whom  I  was  about  to  speak  to  you 
just  now." 

^  Mr.  CasdetOD,"  said  a  fine  young  fellow  of  five  and  twenty  bearing 
a  manly  likeness  to  Emily,  with  sulOTly  firankness,  ^'  I  am  glad  to  shake 
bands  with  you :  my  mother  has  told  me  that  she  is  under  agieat  obliga- 
tion to  yon  !  I  don't  know  whatit  is,  but  thaf s  all  the  same ;  I'ye  not  had 
time  to  near  the  stoiy ,  for  it  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  hours  that  I  hawd 
been  in  the  house ;  we  haye  come  qute  unexpectedly  upon  them — as  you 
bsve  it  seems  ;'--oh,  you  know  Mr.  Castleton,  do  you/'  he  said  to  hia 
flister  who  held  his  arm  and  who  bowed  to  me  as  they  passed  on. 

<'  We  are  actpiainted  with  Mr.  Castleton,"  replied  Emily,  '<  but  I  little 
eipected  to  haye  the  pleasure  of  seemg  him  here  to-day." 

''I  must  introduce  you  to  my  Mend  Mr.  O'Sulliyao,"  said  the 
nEother. 

(This  then  thought  I  is  ^  Mr.  Sullivan  of  whom  I  have  heard  mys- 
terious mention ;  but  I  was  not  aware  that  he  had  an  "  O"  before  hiB 
name — ^that  ^  O"  I  don't  know  why,  coming  suddenly  to  my  ear,  sounded 
like  the  ^*  dick"  of  the  cocking  of  a  piatoL) 

^*  Mr.  Castieton,"  said  the  O'Sullivan,  regarding  me,  as  I  thought  with 
A  doubtM  expresmon,  and  glandng  his  eye  at  the  middle  button  of  my 
49oat  as  ff  from  a  habit  of  taking  aim  at  that  convenient  level,  *'  Fm  de- 
lighted to  make  acquaintance  with  a  gentleman,  although  I  didn't  expect 
to  make  yours  so  soon  and  that's  a  fact — ^who  has  done  a  service  to  the 
sister  of  my  friend  here  ;  but  (still  eyeing  the  button)  we  can  talk  that 
over  another  time." 

'^  Mr.  Castleton,"  sidd  Mr.  Peter  McDragon,  with  a  very  pale  face 
but  with  an  excess  of  civility, "  I  am  quite  charmed  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you — so  unexpectedly  too  ! — for  we  all  thought  you  were  £rom 
home." 

'^Unexpectedly!"  chimed  in  Miss  McDragon; ''yes,  quite  unexpectedly! 
It  seems  that  no  one  expected  to  see  you,  Master  Lmmder,  but  of  course 
the  pleasure  is  the  greater,  MatUr  Leander." 

What  made  the  she  McDragon  thus  seeminriy  complaisant  to  me  I 
could  not  understand,  although  it  strode  me  at  t£e  time,  that  there  must 
be  some  devilry  in  it ;  and  the  wicked  old  woman  in  calling  me  "  Master" 
Leander,  as  if  I  was  a  mere  boy,  toudied  me  on  the  tenderest  point,  and 
put  aoe,  for  the  moment,  in  some  eonfbnoa ;  but  quickly  recovering  my^ 
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self  I  joined  ibe  moring  party.  wiUi  all  tkd  good  humonr  I  oodd  mioter 
ap,  wmch  was  not  much  I  must  con^MSy  particolarlj  when  I  found  mywM. 
tide  hy  side  with  the  abominable  Peter,  with  whom  I  was  constrained  to 
oonyerse  in  as  easy  a  manner  as  I  could  assume  ;  and  he  relying  to  me  in 
the  jpolitest  and  blandest  tones,  at  the  same  time  that  we  were  mutnaDj 
wishmg  each  other  at  Old  Nick ;  while  Lieutenant  O'SuUivan  was  taking 
measure  of  me,  mentally,  as  I  afterwards  had  reason  to  beUeye^  and  pic- 
turing my  person  to  himself  in  the  picturesque  perspective  of  a  distance  of 
twelve  paces. 

The  short  interval,  however,  that  intervened  between  my  joining  the 
party  and  their  tumine  the  bank  by  the  side  of  the  river  in  their  progress 
of  return  towards  the  house,  ^ve  me  time  to  reflect  on  my  present  awkr 
ward  position,  and  to  determme  on  what  course  to  pursue.  Making  a 
n^d  obeisance  with  suitable  compliments  to  all  the  company,  not  ror- 
getting  Miss  McDragon  and  saying  something  specially  polite  to.  Pete^ 
I  took  advantage  of  the  bank  which  screened  me  from  view,  and  walked 
as  fast  as  I  could  to  the  house,  where  I  hoped  to  see  Lavinia,  and  to  take 
counsel  with  her  for  a  few  moments  before  my  departure ;  but  in  this  1 
was  disappointed ;  for  while  I  was  seeking  for  her  through  the  place^  I 
heard  the  voices  oiF  her  aunt  and  nephew  both  talking  together  and  verjr 
much  out  of  breath  at  the  garden  entrance.  Giving  up  all  hope,  there* 
fore,  of  seeing  Lavinia  again  at  that  time,  and  trusting  to  her  wit  and  my 
own  to  g^veme  prompt  intelligence  of  any  immediate  danger,  I  made  the 
best  of  my  way  to  my  horse,  which  fortunately  had  not  moved  from  the 
spot  where  I  had  fastened  him,  and  rode  home  in  rather  a  feverish  state; 
and  wondering  how  accident  could  have  brought  together  at  such  a  time 
so.  many  persons  likely  to  interfere  with  and  to  thwart  me : — ^there  was 
Emily's  brother ;  that,  I  felt  was  awkward ;  and  there  was  that  Lieute- 
nant O'SuUivan ;  I  had  a  presentiment  that  his  presence  would  prove 
more  awkward  than  the  brother's ;  and  then  there  was  Major  Touchwood; 
the  sight  of  him,  though  he  was  a  veiv  good  fellow,  exdted  disagreeable 
reminiscences  ;  and.  Captain  Fireball — his  name  boded  no  good  ;  vsA 
then — Peter — I  was  haunted  with  the  idea  that  I  was  predestined  to  shoot 
that  fellow.  Altogether  1  was  in  a  state  of  embarrassment  and  excitement 
that  seemed  to  mgnify  the  approach  of  some  important  events*  And  those 
important  events,  thus  dimly  foreshadowed,  came  upon  me  more  violently 
and  more  quickly  than  I  expected. 

Chafteb  XLI. 

The  tactics  of  the  Machiavellian  aunt  quickly  developed  themsdves.  I 
received  a  letter  the  next  morning  from  Lavinia  by  the  agency  of  oor 
trusty  messenger  the  gardener's  man,  communicating  to  me  the  distresnng 
intelHgence  that  the  marriage  was  to  be  pushed  forward  with  all  possible 
haste  ;  that  she  had  attempted  some  remonstrances  with  her  papa,  whom 
she  had  found  inflexible  ;  that  he  had  declared  that  it  was  all  o^rice  aad 
nonsense ;  that  she  didn't  know  her  own  mind  ;  that  she  had  accepted 
Peter  once,  and  that  she,  as  well  as  himsel;^  was  bound  in  honour  to  tulfil 
the  engagement;  and  that  (as  he  more  than  once  repeated),  *'  as  she  had 
put  her  name  to  the  bill  she  must  take  it  up."    Lavinia  informed  me, 
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«bOy  that  she  was  sure  she  was  watched  constantly  hy  her  aunt,  who  con- 
tn?ed  to  keep  her  continually  in  her  sight ;  and  moreover  that  the  said 
aunt  had  established  herself  the  nieht  before  (the  letter  was  written  on 
the  Sunday  morning)  in  a  room  adjoining  and  leading  into  her  own,  on 
the  pretext  that  her  niece  was  ill  and  flurried,  and  required  her  own  affec- 
tionate attendance.  This  excessive  attachment  was  rendered  more  an- 
noying by  the  ciioumstance  of  her  being  obliged  to  pass  through  her 
aont*s  chamber  in  going  in  and  out  of  her  own,  there  bemg  no  other  mode 
of  exit  except  through  the  window.  The  letter  concluded  with  some 
warm  expressions  of  attachment  complimentary  to  myself,  natural  under 
the  circumstances,  but  not  necessary  to  be  communicated  to  the  public. 

Matters  had  now  nearly  approached  to  a  crisis ;  the  marriage  was  fixed 
for  Thursday,  and  this  was  Sunday ;  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost :  that 
was  clear.  Lavinia  was  eyidentfy  enthralled,  and  her  free-will  was 
coerced  by  the  hard  inflexibility  of  her  father,  and  the  domineering 
tyranny  of  her  aunt ;  and  unless  summarily  rescued  would  fall  a  victim 
to  her  filial  obedience  and  her  terror.  This  rapid  view  of  the  imminency 
of  her  danger — and  of  my  own — roused  me.  I  was  mad  with  vexation, 
with  the  apprehension  of  coming  evil,  and  with  excitement.  I  determined 
at  once  to  urge  her  to  an  instant  evasion  of  her  enemies  without  delay — 
for  my  sake — ^to  save  me  from  the  despair,  &c. ;  a  sort  of  instinct  prompted 
me  to  insist  that  it  was  for  my  sake  and  not  for  her  own,  that  she  was  to 
commit  an  act  of  the  greatest  indiscretion,  and  that  it  would  be  an  act 
of  generosity  on  her  part  to  save  me  from  the  death  which  would  be  sure 
to  overtake  me  if  I  lost  her !  Thus,  without  being  experienced  in  such 
matten,  assailing  the  female  heart  where  it  was  most  susceptible,  by 
making  it  appear  that  she  was  to  sacrifice  herself  for  me,  and  by  repre- 
senting that  which  was  the  height  of  rashness  as  the  triumph  of  self- 
devotion. — I  was  very  young  at  the  time,  but  all  these  specious  argu- 
ments arose  to  my  mind  as  naturaUy  as  if  they  had  been  innate  ideas. 

I  immediately  returned  to  my  private  room,  and  composed  a  brief  but 
energetic  exhortation,  which  1  endeavoured,  at  the  same  time,  to  couch 
enigmatically,  lest,  in  the  state  of  surveillance  to  which  Lavinia  was 
subjected,  the  missive  should  fall  into  evil  hands,  and  spoil  the  plot.  It 
was  in  the  following  terms  : 

'*  If  you  do  not  wish  to  see  me  dead  at  your  feet — listen  to  me.  The 
obstacles  which  beset  us  are  insurmountable,  the  enemy  watchful,  and  the 
evil  deed  determined  on  by  those  who  are  inexorable.  Have  you  love  ? 
Have  you  generosity  ?  Have  you  courage  ?  Need  I  ask  these  ques- 
tions ?  Is  not  my  happiness  dear  to  you  ?  Is  not  my  life  dear  to  you  ? 
Will  you  save  them  both  ?  That  is  the  question. — If  I  lose  ^*ou  1  will 
die. — Decide  then  quickly  and  firmly : — will  you  have  my  life  or  my 
death  ?  If  then  you  have  that  love  for  me  which  you  have  confessed, 
prove,  it  by  your  acts.  In  one  word  we  must  fly  from  your  enemies  and 
mine — together.  You  must  contrive  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  your 
watchers,  and  be  prepared  for  a  journey — need  I  say  whither  ? — as  fast 
as  post-horses  can  carry  us  this  very  day.  At  seven  in  the  evening  I  will 
have  every  thing  ready.  I  entreat  you  to  throw  aside  all  scruples  and 
to  think  only  of  saving  me  from  despair  and  death.  Summon  up  all 
your  courage,  then,  and  meet  me  at  the  green  bank  at  the  end  of  the 
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Srden  at  aev«n  o'clock  precasely.  As  stronr  as  is  flie  sincerity  of  mj 
▼otaon  to  you,  so  is  my  trust  that  you  wiU  not  £ul  in  your  resoliitiQii 
in  ^s  extremity,  for  your  own  happiness  and  for  mine.  Your  ever  d»- 
▼oted, 

««  LEAinOXB  CXSTUBTON." 

This  morsel  of  eloquence  being  duly  sealed,  I  hastened  irith  it  to  o« 
messenger  who  was  in  waiting  at  the  gate  where  he  had  seen  me  the 
fint  time.  I  placed  it  in  his  hands,  with  an  earnest  admonition  to  he 
careful  to  dehver  it  to  the  young  lady  when  no  one  was  neir  her,  the 
propriety  of  which  he  seemed  to  understand,  and  which  he  promised  to 
execute  faithfully ;  to  add  weight  to  my  injunctions  I  aocompanied  them 
with  a  piece  of  gold  to  ensure  his  fiddity,  and  which  he  reottved  with 
some  surprise,  and  with  undisguised  satisniction.  I  told  him  that  I  had 
not  addrMsed  the  letter,  which  he  would  ohserye  was  blank,  which  he  did, 
taming  it  over  several  times  very  curiously  as  if  wondering  what  conld 
be  inskie  ; — but,  as  I  impressed  on  him,  he  was  to  give  it  to  the  same 
voung  lady  to  whom  he  had  delivered  a  letter  firom  me  before  ;  and  I 
nad  reason  to  believe,  that  he  understood  this  perfectly,  as  he  said  that 
he  was  aware  that  it  was  for  ^*  Miss  livy."  This  satisfied  me  and  I  let 
him  go ;  he  did  not  indeed  fly  through  the  air  like  the  foathered  Mercmy 
by  reason  that  instead  of  having  wings  to  his  feet,  he  had  on  very  heaiy 
and  thick-soled  highlows,  being  indued  also  with  gray  worsted  stocking!^ 
and  with  a  nether  garment  of  substantial  leather,  with  a  blue  ajuron  in- 
•tead  of  a  robe,  and  a  red  worsted  nightcap  on  his  head ;  and  in  his  hand 
instead  of  a  caduoeus  he  maintained  a  pitchfork — a  costume  in  which  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  messenger  of  the  gods  ever  repre* 
eented ;  however,  he  served  my  purpose,  and  that  was  enough;  and  there 
was  a  carefolness  with  which  he  had  enclosed  my  love-letter,  in  the  petasos 
represented  bv  his  red  worsted  nightcap  as  the  safest  place  of  deposit 
that  augured  utvourably. 

In  the  mean  time  I  set  about  my  preparations. 

Fortunately  I  had  received  only  the  day  before  my  quarter's  allowance 
from  my  fother,  which  I  calculated  would  be  sufficient  for  our  journey  to 
Gretna  Green,  although  where  that  celebrated  place  exactly  was,  exc^ 
that  it  was  due  north  and  near  the  confines  of  the  habitable  world,  I 
had  no  veiy  exact  idea — but  that  I  left  to  the  postillions.  I  was  well 
aware  however,  that  the  one  thing  indispensable  was  ready-money,  it 
being  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  go  on  tick  in  such  expeditions.  I  be- 
thought me  also,  that  a  brace  of  pistols  would  be  convenient^  and  would 
look  business-like  and  add  to  the  manliness  of  my  appearance.  To  aid 
me  in  my  preparations  I  called  in  the  assistance  of  my  friend  the  ooach- 
inan,  desiring  him  to  order  the  chaise  and  horses  for  a  secret  purpose ;  he 
kicked  a  little  at  it  at  first,  and  objected  the  disapproval  of  ^'  the  gover^ 
nor"  as  he  styled  my  worthy  foUier;  but  I  assured  him  that  it  was  all 
right  in  that  quarter ;  and  then  he  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to 
make  use  of  the  gig,  which  was  less  c&ulated  to  excite  sospieion,  and 
iHiioh  I  could  leave  at  the  next  town  where  I  could  easily  get  post-hones 
to  forward  me  on.  I  did  not  much  like  the  notion  of  runnine  away  with 
a  young  lady  in  so  vulgar  a  vdiicle  as  a  rig  which  destroyed  all  toe  ro- 
mance of  the  flight,  and  was  by  no  means  the  regular  tUng;  batoorefleci' 
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tion,  I  ihoaght  it  best  to  sacrifice  style  to  safety,  and  the  gig  was  finally 
detennined  on. 

Thus  fieur  all  went  on  well ;  the  gig,  the  carpet-bafi^  and  the  pistols 
were  ready;  nothing  was  wanted  but  die  young  lady  to  perfect  the 
arrangement;  but  before  that  prize  could  be  secured  some  tedious  hours 
most  elapse.  My  hAet  and  mother,  I  ought  to  say,  had  lefb  home 
to  pass  the  day  at  a  fnend*s  house  at  some  distance,  and  where  I  also 
WAS  expected  to  follow  on  horseback  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  to 
ram  them  at  dinner.  My  father  drove  her  over  himself  attended  only 
by  a  groom  on  horseback;  so  that  the  coast  was  lefb  dear  for  me  at 
home,  and  the  services  of  my  ally  the  coachman  were  available  on  an 
emergency. — But  as  the  longest  days,  as  some  one  has  very  sagely  re- 
marked,  must  come  to  a  dose  at  last,  so  did  this.  I  consulted  my 
watch  every  moment,  and  compared  it  with  the  hall  clock  continually^ 
and  felt  the  full  force  of  the  observation  ''  with  whom  does  time  halt 
withal  ?"  when  at  last  the  stroke  six-times  repeated,  every  one  of  which 
made  my  heart  vibrate  in  a  strange  manner,  announced  to  me  that  the 
«zciting  moment  for  commencing  the  expedition  had  arrived.  The  gig 
was  ready  to  a  minute;  my  carpet-bag,  dressing-case  and  pistol-case 
were  stealthily  stowed  under  the  seat;  no  one  knew  where  I  was  going; 
and  with  my  ndus  Achates — the  coachman — ^by  my  side — I  started. 

"  By  George,"  said  I,  as  the  horse  sprang  forward  without  touch  of 
whip  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  *^  I  think  we  have  got  something 
between  the  shafts  that  can  go  the  pace  at  any  rate." 

^  Master  Leander,"  said  my  philosophic  friend  laying  his  hand  affec^ 
tiomitely  on  my  knee — not  on  my  arm  that  would  not  have  been  coach- 
manlike— ''  Master  Leander,  don't  be  too  confident: — ^a  young  man, 
Master  Leander  is  like  a  young  colt  that  thinks  it  can  take  any  leap  before 
it  has  tried; — ^but  some  look  easy  as  is  most  difficult,  for  it's  hard  to  know 
what's  on  die  other  side  of  the  hedge ;  and  as  to  this  here  spec  of  yonm 
to  that  there  place — ^it's  like  taking  a  cross-road  instead  of  the  regular 
tmnpike  one — and  when  yon  begin  on  it,  there's  no  saying  where  it  may 
end;  mayhap  it  may  turn  out  well,  and  mayhi^  it  may  turn  out  ill ...  .'^ 

^Mante  kakOn,  said  I,  laying  the  whip  gently  on  the  gig-hone,  **  do 
not  mutter  those  evil  prognostications; — has  the  horse  been  well  fed?" 

**  I  mixed  a  good  handful  of  beans  with  his  oats,  and  he  has  had  a 
double  fieed  besicfes,"  replied  my  friend  with  professional  circumstantiality, 
**  and  you  may  reckon  there's  good  go  in  him  for  forty  miles  on  end  if  it 
should  be  wanted;  but  I  wish,  Master  Leander,  you  would  not  use  such  hard 
words  from  your  school  learning.  Now  what  you  said  seemed  something 
about  a  cake  but  not  of  any  English  sort  I  fancy ;  and  then  that  worn 
*  prognostifications ;'  I  think  I  know  the  meaning  of  it,  but  to  my  mind 
Buch  long-tailed  words  are  as  onhandy  as  switch-tails  to  horses  tnat  are 
&r  better  cut  short  and  docked  convenient  to  handle,  &c.,  &c." 

In  such  instructive  and  sprightly  converse  we  quickly  traversed  the 
apace  that  separated  me  from  the  point  near  Willow  Lodge  which  I  had 
ptched  upon  as  a  convenient  haltang*place ;  I  would  willingly  dwell 
upon  it  longer  for  it  is  with  a  sort  of  reluctance  that  I  proceed  to  rdate  the 
events  which  followed; — however  I  have  made  a  compact  with  my 
teaders  and  my  task  must  be  done. 
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Chapter  XLII. 

It  was  a  lovely  eveniog  towards  the  close  of  the  autumn ;  but  the 
fijling  of  the  leaves  and  the  early  absence  of  the  snn  had  ^ven  a  sort  of 
melancholy  air  to  the  face  of  nature  that  prompted  the  mmd  to  sadnesL 
Although  enthusiastic  and  excited  it  was  a  sensation  which  I  could  not 
entirely  shake  off;  and  which  was  increased  by  the  serious  nature  of  the 
proceeding  which  I  was  engaged  in ;  and  which,  young  and  inexperienced 
as  I  was,  presented  itself  to  me  as  a  matter  of  tremendous  importance^ 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  the  taking  to  myself  a  wife  that  seemed  to  me 
s  serious  matter,  but  the  running  away  with  one;  although  to  more 
seasoned  adventurers  it  is  tho  converse  of  this  catastrophe  that  constitutes 
the  worst  part  of  the  bargun. — But  1  must  drag  myself  back  to  my 
story. — 

It  was  already  dark.  Leaving  the  coachman  to  take  care  of  thB 
equipaffe,  I  made  my  way  cautiously  to  the  spot  that  I  had  appointed, 
and  where  I  ardently  hoped,  but  could  not  confidently  trust,  1  shoaU 
meet  Lavinia.  To  my  excessive  joy — and  never  shall  I  fbmt  the 
tumultuous  emotions  with  which  my  heart  bounded  when  I  cawht  sight 
of  a  female  dress — I  beheld  in  the  obscurity,  a  form  which  I  thought 
was  hers. — ^I  sprung  forward — and  clasped  her  in  my  arms  ! 

Oh  thanks !  a  thousand  thanks  I  I  began  to  whimper  for  this  speneroos 
confidence ! — but  as  1  spoke  I  perceived,  that,  a  second  time — such  and  so 
great  was  the  spite  of  the  Fates  against  me — I  had  taken  possessioa 
of  the  wrong  youne  lady !  It  was  Emily  and  not  Lavinia ! — Befixre  I 
could  recover  myself  she  spoke  : — 

''  Mr.  Castleton,**  she  began  gravely,  ''  nothing  but  the  deep  obligatioa 
which  I  feel  I  am  under  to  you,  could  have  induced  me  to  give  you  the 
present  meeting. — I  have  received  your  extraordinary  letter  •  •  . 

*'  In  the  name  of  heaven  how  did  you  get  it  ?*'  said  1  eagerly. 

"  It  was  delivered  to  me  by  your  messenger  who  is  I  believe  an  under- 
gardener  here ;  he  gave  it  to  me,  in  a  clandestine  way  which  made  me 
blush,  as  I  was  sitting  alone  by  the  window  of  the  parlour  which  looks 
into  the  garden.  Your  messenger  even  seemed  ashamed  of  his  office  kt 
he  did  not  so  much  as  look  at  me  ;  but  thrusting  the  letter  into  my  hand, 
retired  instantly. — I  read  it ;  for  how  could  I  know  what  it  contsined? 
and  when  I  liad  read  it,  I  blushed  Mr.  Castleton  for  you  and  for 
myself." 

'*  I  don't  wonder  at  it  !*'  exclaimed  I,  unconsciously. 

'^  If  I  had  not  known  your  handwritms^  I  could  not  have  believed  thst 
one  for  whom  I  cherished  esteem  could  have  hazarded  the  wounding  of 
my  feelings — so  acutely — by  a  proposition  so  strange  and  so  extravagant; 
but  trembling — I  confess  it  Mr.  Castleton,  and  I  hope  the  expression  will 
not  offend  you — trembling  lest  by  some  rashness  on  your  part  the  pro- 
posal contamed  in  that  letter  should  reach  my  brother's  knowledge-4 
thought  it  best  to  trust  no  one — not  even  paper*-with  my  reply,  but  to 
come  myself  and  to  say  to  you  as  I  do  now  ...«*' 

Whatever  it  was  that  the  kind  and  considerate  Emily  had  determined 
to  say  to  me  was  interrupted  at  that  instant,  for  as  she  pronounced  the 
last  words  the  rustling  of  a  dress  was  heard,  and  in  a  few  moments 
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LsTinia^  who  1  could  perceiTe,  notwithstanding  the  dnsk,  was  a^tated 
and  out  of  breath,  hastily  approached  us  ! — 

''Is  Leander  ? — is  mr.  Castleton  here?" — she  exdaimed  hurriedly  : 
« Emily  !  are  you  here!  But  there  is  no  time  for  explanations.  Oh  t 
Leander!  fly!  hasten  and  fly!  I  have  overheard  my  aunt  and  that 
honid  man  talking  together!  They  have  set  a  bailiff  to  arrest  you,  and 
as  my  aunt  says,  to  ti^e  you  to  prison !" 

«  You  have  not  received  my  hut  letter  Y*  said  I,  interrupting  her,  and 
har^  knowing  what  I  said. 

''ihave  received  no  letter! — but  fly,  dear  Leander— fly:  they  wiQ 
pat  yon  in  prison — they  will  indeed — my  aunt  says  so — and  they  will 
lock  you  up  m  a  gaol  behind  bars !  and  oh  !  I  don't  know  what  to  think ! 
bat  I  shall  go  mad!" 

''  I  will  ny^*  said  I,  *'  but  not  without  you ;  I  have  everything  ready, 
and  I  had  written  to  tell  you  of  it,  but,  by  an  unlucky  mischance^  it  has 
fidlen  into  other  hands  .  .  •  •" 

''That  letter  was  not  intended  fiir  me,  then !"  exclaimed  Emily,  in 
great  astonishment 

"Oh  no  !"  sud  I,  "how  could  you  suppose  it!  It  was  intended  for 
another.  .  .  ." 

"  What  letter  V  exclaimed  Lavinia,  "  what  letter  is  this  that  yon  have 
been  writing  to  Emily  ?" 

"  It  was  a  letter  proposing  an  elopement,"  replied  Emily,  and   .    •  ." 

"  Good  heavens !  L^der  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  You  never 
can  have  been  proposing  to  elope  vnth  both  of  us  at  the  same  time !" 

"  Oh !  Lavinia,'*  said  I,  "  how  can  yon  utter  such  words  !** 

"  Let  me  see  the  letter,"  siud  she,  "  who  was  it  addressed  to?" 

"It  had  no  address,"  said  Emily,  "but  it  was  delivered  to  me,  and  I 
came  to  •  •  . ." 

"  And  yon  came  to  run  away  with  him  ?'* 

"  Oh  heavens !  what  a  supposition  !" 

"  But  why  did  you  not  give  the  letter  to  me  for  whom  you  must  have 
been  sure  it  was  meant  ?" 

"  Meant  for  you!  for  you  who  are  engaged  to  be  married  to  another 
man  in  a  few  days,  and  at  which  marriage  I  have  been  mrited  to  attend 
as  bridesmaid !" 

"  But  why  then  did  you  come  here  ?" 

'^I  came  to  tell  him  how  deeply  I  was  wounded  by  a  proposal  so  ex« 
travagant  and  absurd  ;  besides  I  mared  ••••'* 

"  But  the  letter  ?"  said  Lavinia,  "  where  is  the  letter  ?  Let  me  have 
the  letter,  that  I  may  see  what  was  said  and  who  it  was  for :— there  is 
some  mystery  here  after  all !" 

"  There  is  indeed,"  said  Emily,  "  and  it  is  one  that  I  cannot  at  present 
&tfaom  .  .  .  ." 

"  But  the  letter,"  repeated  Larinia. 

"  The  letter !  what  did  I  do  with  it !  Oh  I  I  remember^-there  was 
no  light  and  I  could  not  destroy  it  at  the  moment  which  I  ought  to  have 
done  ;  yes,  I  put  the  letter  in  m^  bag,  and  my  bag  is  left  on  my  toilet 
taUe.  I  must  run  and  secure  it — u  my  brother  were  to  see  it,  there 
would  be  mischief! — ^Mr.  Castleton — I  can  say  no  more  to  you  at  present; 
I  most  ran  this  instant  and  secure  the  letter. 
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<<8tay/*  said  I  to  LavixuSy  who  straggled  to  getawajfromme ;  '^atvf 
one  moment,  while  I  explain  alL" 

<<  I  cannot  stay  now^*perhiq»  I  will  come  again — if  I  can*— that  is 
after  I  have  seen  the  letter ;  and  «...  siSNdy  I  hear  some  one  ooimng 
down  the  walk !— it  is  a  man's  step  ;  but  fly,  oh  I  fly  Leander  and  stte 
yourself  before  it  is  too  late  ;  there  is  some  one  coming  ;  letme  ffo  ;** 
and  disene^ging  herself  from  my  hold,  she  fled  after  Exmly  in  the  dork; 
laid  in  a  few  seconds  afterwards  I  was  conscions  of  the  near  i^ioaeh  of 
a  third  person,  who  with  a  firm  tread,  and  as  lapldly  as  the  obscuritf 
would  permit^  advanced  towards  me. 


Chapter  XLIII. 

t  "  I  MAKE  no  doubt,"  said  a  voice  that  was  not  fanuliar  to  me^  ^'tfaafc 

I  address  Mr.  Leander  Castleton.** 

1  *^  That  is  my  name,**  I  replied  briefly. 

**  And  mine,  Navis  ;  lieutenant,  of  his  majesty's  dnp  Hawk ;  jaa 
nay  guess  the  object  of  my  seeking  this  prompt  internew." 

*'  I  leave  you  to  explain,"  said  I ;  altnough  I  had  a  presentiment  of 
what  was  to  come. 

He  resumed. — **  I  am  t&e  brother  of  the  young  lady  to  whom  j€n 
addressed  a  letter  to-day." 

<<  Pardon  me,"  said  I ;  ^  the  letter  was  not  addressed  to  her." 

«  Pardon  me  again,"  said  he  ;  *^l  would  not  willinsly  su^iect  a  gen* 
tleman  of  prevarication ;  but  the  letter  was  delivered  to  my  sister  by 
some  man  who  works  here  in  the  garden  ;  he  was  seen  to  ddiver  it  by 
her  mother,  who  saw  her  read  it,  and  put  it  afterwards  in  her  work-bag; 
it  is  not  my  mother's  custom,  sir,  to  spy  into  her  daughter's  letters,  vat 
accident  caused  her  to  read  a  few  woras  which  made  it  a  duty  for  her  to 
read  the  rest ;  and  that  letter  was  signed  Leander  Castieton." 
'  ^^  That  is  quite  true,  sir  ;  but  still  the  letter  was  not  intended  £ar  your 
sister." 

"  I  have  no  right  to  ask,  sir,  for  whom,  then,  it  was  intended;  but  I 
have  a  right  to  observe  that  there  was  only  one  other  young  lady  in  tiie 
house  at  the  time,  and  she,  as  you  are  doubUess  aware  in  common  with 
tiie  rest  of  the  world,  is  engaged  to  be  married  by  her  own  choioe^  to  a 
worthy  city  gentleman  on  Thursday  next  as  I  am  infarmed  ;  so  that  it 
could  not  well  be  intended  for  her :  and  I  may,  perhaps,  ventore  to  sur- 
mise  that  it  was  not  intended  for  the  only  other  lady  unmarried—- <Mu8 
McDragon." 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  by  George,  that  it  certainly  was  not !" 

**  I  could  have  ventured  to  form  that  opmion  ; — ^but  sudi  being  the 
case,  Mr.  Castieton,  I,  as  the  brother  of  tne  young  lady  to  whom  die 
letter  was  delivered,  and  whose  vcHce  I  heard  m  convenation  with  you 
before  I  came  up,  can  come  to  only  one  conclusion." 

^'  Lord  love  ye,"  ezdaimed  a  new  rcaee  with  a  slie4it  Irish  aoeenty  aad 
wUch  prooeeded  from  a  new-comer  whose  approadi  we  had  not  per* 
oeived  during  our  earnest  conversation ;  **  Lord  love  your  hearts,  doa^ 
oome  to  any  conclusion  before  I  come ;  for  just  let  me  teQ  you  that  no 
conclusion  that  you  can  come  to  can  be  satiififtctory  to  me  unless  I  have 
a  hand  in  it." 
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^  O'SoQiTan/'  noA.  Emily's  braiheri  ^thu  la  a  mstter  belonging  t6 
me  and  not  to  toil" 

''  It  may  bdong  to  yon,  my  dear  fellow,  as  much  as  yon  please,  but 
fliat  doesn  t  prevent  its  belonging  to  me  too.  Don*t  tiiink  toat  I  want 
to  cross  yon,  my  dear  boy ;  lul  &at  I  claim  is  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
going  out  with  Mr.  Castleton,  first." 

**  fiat,  my  dear  fellow,"  observed  the  other,  who  seemed  the  most 
leasonable  of  the  two,  ^'pofaaps  we  may  aooommodate  matten  without 
that    Mr.  Castleton,  perhaps,  may  be  able  to  explain." 

**  Oh,  never  mind  explanations,"  rephed  the  other ;  ^  they  are  of  no 
use  in  life  in  these  matters,  especially  in  this  one  ;  besides,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  to  exphon  afterwards.  Mr.  Castleton — ^but  it*s  so  dark 
that  I  can  hardly  see  I  presume  I  have  the  veiy  great  pleasure  to 
speak  to  Mr.  CastletDn  ?'* 

<'  The  same,  sir,'*  said  I. 

"  Ah  !  then  it*s  all  right : — Mr.  Castleton,  your  friend  Major  Touch- 
wood  has  given  you  sudi  a  good  character  one  way,  that  I  don't  doubt 
yon  are  ready  to  act  as  a  gentleman  should  do  in  another." 

*^  What  is  your  pleasure,  sur  ?"  said  L 

''  My  pleasure,  my  dear  fellow,  is  just  to  stand  at  twelve  paces  dis- 
tance m>m  each  other,  and  try  in  a  friendly  way,  which  is  to  have  the 
yovng  lady." 

''Which  young  lady  r  I  asked. 

"  Which  young  lady !  By  the  powers,  this  beats  all !  As  if  there 
were  two  young  ladies  for  him  to  choose  from  !  Which  young  lady  ? 
Why  the  sister  of  my  friend  here,  that  you  want  to  run  away  witti.  By 
all  that's  impudent,  however,  you're  a  brisk  spark ;  it's  to  ask  and  ta 
herve  it  seems  !  Why  I  suppose  you  expected  the  young  lady  to  go  off 
as  eaey  as  a  pistol  wiUi  a  hair  trigger  !  But  allow  me  to  acquaint  you, 
fiir,  that  I  claim  to  have  a  voice  in  that  bargain.  Do  me  the  fevour  to 
name  your  friend  at  ooee  that  no  time  may  be  lost." 

Now  I  may  tske  it  on  myself  to  aver,  that,  I  had  not  a  particle  of 
fear  as  to  gomg  out  with  my  red-hot  acquuntance ;  but,  still,  I  did  not 
like  it ;  flnr  the  cause  of  qmarel  was  unsound,  and  thcnre  was  a  sort  of 
ridicule  in  the  matter  the  consequences  of  which  I  wished  to  avoid ; 
besides  I  had  no  mind  to  be  engaged  in  so  serious  an  affair,  whidi 
posnbly  might  end  fetally  to  one  or  both  parties,  in  ihe  present  c<Mk- 
jmcture  of  affairs  with  rc^^ard  to  Lavinia.  I  endeavoured,  therefore,  to 
enter  into  some  explanations  ;  and  I  began  by  assuring  the  iiery  lieu- 
tenant that  I  had  no  intention  of  making  a  proposal  of  marriage  to  the 
young  lady  in  question ;  but  I  had  no  sooner  pronounoed  these  words 
than  be  cut  me  short  in  a  fuiy,  declaring  that  to  make  such  a  declara- 
tion was  to  aggravate  the  insult  a  thousand-fold ;  '^  for  what  the  devil," 
he  said,  ''  were  my  intentions  if  I  wanted  her  to  elope  with  me  and  not  to 
marry  her ;"  and  as  to  any  explanation  that  I  endeavoured  to  make 
respecting  the  letter  not  having  been  intended  for  her,  he  would  not 
listen  to  it,  in  winch  view  of  the  case,  indeed,  he  was  supported  by  her 
brotiier,  and  the  altercation  soon  increased  to  an  extent  wnich  rendered 
a  hostile  meeting  unavoidaUe,  even  had  there  been  no  other  provocation 
to  it  than  the  mutual  afi&onts  which  then  passed  between  us. 

While  we  were  in  the  heigfat  of  a  £spate  which  was  becoming  so  noisy 
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that  nothing  Wt  the  distance  from  the  house  prevented  its  h&ng  over- 
heard by  its  inmates,  another  footstep  was  heard  approaching,  and  we  were 
presently  joined  by  Major  Touchwood  and  Captain  FireraU,  who  had 
been  dining  at  the  Lodge  that  day,  and  who,  prompted  by  the  dears  of 
sociality,  were  come  to  seek  theur  missing  companions.  Their  arriTsl 
was  hailed  by  the  O'Sullivan  as  most  opportune,  who  declared,  that,  now, 
as  seconds  were  provided,  nothiug  more  was  wanted  than  pistok  to  settie 
the  little  affair  there  and  then,  as  nothing  was  more  disagreeable  than  to 
let  a  lively  quarrel  that  was  relishing  while  it  was  hot»  get  stale  and  cold 
before  it  was  pleasantly  concluded. 

I  was  nettled  with  some  observations  of  the  Irish  Hentenant,  which  he 
had  inadvertently  let  drop,  in  his  heat,  for  he  studied  all  along  to  preserve 
the  forms  of  politeness,  about  my  seeming  disinclination  to  smell  gun* 
powder ;  and  thus  thrown  off  my  guard  by  passion,  I  replied  to  his  inquiry 
about  pistols,  that,  "  if  they  were  wanted,  I  had  a  pair  in  my  gig  hara  by 
which  were  at  his  service." 

^'  On  my  honour  and  conscience,"  exclaimed  the  Irishman,  **  I  believe 
that  my  new  fnend  is  of  the  right  sort  after  all,  seeing  that  be  travels 
provided  in  so  gentlemanlike  a  way  with  tools  all  so  handy ;  and  let  me 
ask,"  he  added,  *'  are  there  lamps  to  the  gig  ?*' 

'<  There  are  lamps,"  I  replied,  «  read^  for  lighting.*' 

**  Then  by  the  powers,"  he  exclaimed  joyously,"  we  can  do  it  delightfo]]^ 
since  there's  light  and  all,  and  so  let's  lose  no  time  but  make  aU  sail  to 
the  gig — since  a  gig  it  is — though  we  shall  find  it  a  very  different  sort  of 
craft  to  a  real  ship's  gig  I*m  thinking." 

An  expbination  was  now  hastily  entered  into,  so  fieur  as  it  could  be  called 
an  explanation,  with  Major  Toucnwood  as  to  the  points  in  dispute.  He,  at 
first,  tried,  good-naturedly  to  reason  with  the  Irishman  ;  but  quickly 
finding  all  reasoning  useless  in  a  matter  where  fighting  was  concemed,  he 
gave  it  up  ;  and  seeinc^,  as  he  good-naturedly  said,  tvat  we  should  not  be 
happy  till  we  had  had  a  shot  at  each  other,  he  consented  to  act  as  my 
second  ;  O'SuUivan  claiming  that  kindly  office  on  his  part  from  Emilys 
brother ;  but  the  brother  declared  doggedly,  that  if  any  one  had  a  ngtit 
to  call  me  to  account,  it  was,  unquestionably  himself ;  and  the  dispute 
grew  warm  between  them,  as  we  proceeded  to  the  spot  led  by  mj^elf, 
where  1  had  left  my  gig  in  covert,  as  to  who  had  the  right  to  have  the 
first  shot  at  me  in  premrence.  The  conciliating  major  seeing  that  it  was 
not  likely  that  the  point  of  precedence  could  oe  settled  amicably  their 
own  way,  suggested  that  they  should  toss  for  it ;  and  as  that  couraeaeemed 
fair  to  dl  parties,  it  was  forthwith  carried  into  effect ;  Emily's  biother 
representing  heads,  and  the  Irishman  tails. 


Chapter  XLIV. 

The  group,  to  an  artist,  might  have  appeared  interesting,  as  a  life  was 
thus  heedlessly  tossed  for ;  but  tiiere  was  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for 
sketching  or  philosophising  at  that  moment.  The  coin  was  spun  into 
the  air  ;  remained  suspended  for  an  instant  ;'and  then  fell  noiselessly  on 
the  grass. 

The  Irishman  lost ;  he  swore  a  littie  against  his  ill-luck  ;  and  then 
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urging  the  major  to  lose  no  time,  as  he  thought  he  heard,  he  said,  the 
voices  of  a  number  of  people  advancing^  he  proceeded — to  him  a  labour  of 
love — to  measure  the  ground,  takiug  great  care  not  to  exceed  the  distance^ 
as  any  irregularity  of  that  sort,  he  observed,  was  apt  to  put  people  out.  The 
gig  lamps  were  then  lighted,  brought  to  the  spot,  and  hung  on  the 
branches  of  trees  at  equal  spaces  so  as  to  give  the  advantage  of  light 
to  neither  party  ;  we  were  placed  opposite  to  each  other  ;  the  word  was 
given  ;  and  we  fired  together. — 

Now,  without  stopping  to  discuss  the  laws  of  duelliog,  and  whether  it  is 
imperative  or  not  for  a  party  in  that  unhappy  position  to  take  aim,  lest 
by  showing  his  avoidance  of  it  he  exposes  himself  to  the  accusation  of 
seeking  to  shirk  a  second  shot  in  the  case  of  his  being  missed  by  the  first 
— I  declare  solemnly,  that,  I  took  no  aim ;  that  I  levelled  my  weapon  in  the 
direction  of  my  antagonist  is  true  ;  but  I  looked  neither  at  him  nor  at  ray 
own  barrel ;  I  felt  that  I  was  dragged  into  this  duel  unwillingly,  and  I 
acted  as  an  automaton  put  iu  motion  by  others  and  not  by  its  own  will. 
Let  me  add,  that  I  never  before  had  fired  at  any  thing  of  more  consequence 
than  a  pheasant  or  a  partridge;  and  I  may  say,  that  the  experience  which 
I  then  acquired,  convinced  me,  that,  to  fire  at  a  human  being  is  a  very 
different  adOFair  ;  and  that  the  best  and  coolest  shots  may  be  thrown  out  of 
their  calculation  in  such  an  encounter. — Besides,  without  canting,  to  see 
a  pistol  levelled  at  you  deliberately  and  to  speculate  on  receiving  the  con- 
tents is  not  pleasant — that's  a  fact. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  lieutenant  felt  the  influence  of  this  disturbing 
power  or  not,  I  could  not  tell ;  but  I  had  reason  to  believe  afterwards 
that  he  took  no  pains  to  hit  me  ;  but  for  himself  the  result,  tmhappily, 
was  more  disastrous.  O'Sullivan  had  hardly  begun  to  express  his  sur- 
prise that  both  had  missed  where  the  ground  was  so  level  and  the  light 
convenient,  when  the  brother  of  Emily,  after  tottering  for  a  few  seconds 
as  if  trying  to  balance  himself,  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  I  waited  for 
a  few  moments,  and  then  joined  the  others,  who  on  seeing  him  fall, 
hastily  ran  to  the  spot.  I  was  about  to  express  my  regret  and  sympathy, 
and  to  declare  that  nothing  was  further  from  my  intention  than  such  a 
catastrophe,  when  our  attention  was  called  to  the  sound  of  loud  voices 
of  people  rapidly  approaching  us ;  and  by  the  lights  which  those  who 
were  advancing  carried  we  perceived  that  there  were  two  females  among 
the  crowd. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  narrate  it  Lavinia  and  Emily  in  concert 
sprung  forward,  both  inquiring  in  tremulous  accents  if  any  one  was  hurt. 
iSeeing  me  standing  up  and  apparently  unharmed,  Lavinia  rushed 
towards  me,  and  overcome  by  mingled  emotions,  fainted.  Emily  looking 
hastily  round  and  missing  one  whom  she  expected  to  see,  cast  her  eyes 
on  the  wounded  man  on  the  ground,  and  quickly  recognising  her  brother, 
shrieked  and  wept.  The  mother  now  advancea  ;  she  said  nothing  ;  but 
by  mute  g;e6tures  indicated  her  desire  that  her  prostrate  son  should  be 
borne  to  the  house.  Mr.  Peter  McDragon  now  showed  himself,  by  no 
means  pleased  to  see  Lavinia  lying  in  my  arms,  and  with  a  visible  dis- 
content, to  my  eyes,  at  my  being  alive  instead  of  the  other ;  however  the 
rascal  had  another  card  to  play  against  me — but  of  that  presently. 

Major  Touchwood  now  represented  to  me  the  prudence  of  my  instantly 
vrithdrawing  from  the  spot  and  of  seeking  some  place  of  refuge ;  as  thd 
Dee. — YOita  Lxzxiy.  no.  cccxxxyl  2  f 
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news,  he  said,  wotild  be  quickly  spread  abroad  and  I  shotdd  certably  be 
arrested ;  and  lying  in  prison,  perhaps  for  some  time,  with  the  trial  that 
would  come  on  afterwards  and  perhaps  a  vulgar  jury  who  might 
return  a  verdict  of  guilty — of  murder,  he  assured  me,  I  should  find  dis- 
agreeable — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  sentence ;  all  of  which  was,  if  pofld* 
ble,  to  be  avoided.  I  could  not  but  acquiesce  in  the  propriety  and 
friendliness  of  these  representations  ;  but  Lavinia,  who  nad  now  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  be  aware  of  what  was  going  on,  overhearing  soms 
remarks  which  fell  from  Mr.  O'Sullivan  toucning  the  cause  of  quarrel, 
which  as  he  protested,  arose  from  my  having  made  the  most  improper 
overtures  to  his  friend  s  sister,  disengaged  herself  suddenly  from  my 
arms,  and  without  speaking,  stood  aloof,  regarcUng  the  group  which  sur- 
rounded the  victim  of  my  supposed  treachery,  with  painful  interest— I 
advanced  towanls  her,  but  she  turned  away  from  me,  not  knowing  what 
to  think  of  O'Sullivan's  declaration,  and  perplexed  with  the  mystety 
which  seemed  to  attach  to  my  proceedings  with  her  expectant  brides- 
maid ;  and  certainly  appearances  were  against  me.  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  proceed  under  drcumstances  so  novel  and  overwhelming, 
and  I  stood  sorrowful  and  irresolute ;  when  the  major,  seeing  my  hesita- 
tion, renewed  his  advice  to  me  to  provide  without  loss  of  time  for  my 
safety  ;  assuring  me  that  my  presence  there  was  utteriy  useless,  and  that 
delay  would  only  expose  me  to  certain  arrest  without  helping  any  one. 
Broken-hearted  and  utterly  depressed,  and  no  longer  caring  what 
became  of  me,  I  suffered  him  to  lead  me  away,  and  we  proceeded  to 
the  spot  where  I  had  left  the  gig  which  I  found  under  the  care  of  a 
stranger  in  top-boots,  the  zeal  of  my  friend  the  coachman  having  in- 
cited him  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  in  the  hope  of  being  of  service  to 
the  unfortunate  lieutenant 

My  thoughts  were  too  much  pre-oocupied  to  pay  attention  to  my  new 
attendant,  and  bidding  adieu  to  Lavinia  and  the  goodnatured  major  who 
did  not  cease  to  urge  me  to  depart  without  delay,  I  jumped  in,  and  the 
man  in  top-boots  mounted  up  beside  me. 

The  night  was  clear  and  I  knew  the  road,  so  that  I  soon  got  over  a 
good  deal  of  ground,  till  I  came  to  a  point  where  two  roads  met ;  one  of 
which,  to  the  left,  led  to  my  father's  house,  and  the  other  to  the  nearest 
town.  I  was  about  to  turn  down  that  which  was  most  familiar  to  me, 
when  my  fellow-traveller  represented  to  me  in  the  most  urgent  terms  the 
extreme  danger  of  returning  to  my  father's  house  which  would  be  the 
very  first  place,  he  said,  where  the  constables  would  go  in  search  of  me. 
I  was  surprised  at  the  man's  earnestness ;  but  as  I  comd  not  gainsay  the 
prudence  of  his  caution,  I  acceded  to  his  counsel — the  more  readily  as, 
really,  at  that  moment,  I  did  not  seem  to  care  which  way  I  went 

We  continued  our  way,  therefore,  to  the  town ;  but  as  we  went  along, 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  that  Lavinia  had  warned  me,  that,  there  were 
bailifis  out  to  arrest  me ;  and  on  examining  my  companion  as  well  as  the 
darkness  would  permit,  it  struck  me  that  he  certainly  had  a  very  suspi- 
cious look,  ^nd  then  I  began  to  cogitate  on  his  excessive  politeness  in 
thus  accompanying  me,  to  his  own  great  personal  inconvenience,  on  an 
indefinite  journey.  His  anxiety  to  get  me  away  from  the  family-mansion 
and  into  the  town  was,  also,  suspicious*  With  these  thougnts  I  cast 
about  for  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  himi  but  I  was  conscions  that  it 
was  necessary  to  proceed  warily. 
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I  pulled  up  as  if  I  thought  there  ^as  someihiiiff  the  matter  wUh  the 
hone;  and  hegged  hiin,  aa  a  fafvour,  just  to  get  down  and  examine  the 
dioe  on  the  horse's  near  fore-leg;  but  he  assured  me  that  it  was  all  rights 
and  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  either  of  us  to  alight,  in  such  a  dogged 
manner,  that  I  saw  there  was  no  getting  him  out  of  the  pg  that  way.  I 
then  got  out  myself,  and  he  instantly  got  out  too,  ezhiknting  the  most 
obsequious  attention  towards  my  person.  Seeing  the  necessity  of  bring* 
ing  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  preferring  to  meet  the  difficulty  there  rather 
than  at  the  town  which  was  at  that  point  about  two  miles  ofl^  I  politely 
but  firmly  communicated  to  him  my  wish  that  he  would  perform  the  rest 
of  his  journey  on  foot,  for  the  reason,  as  I  represented,  that,  as  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  make  all  possible  haste  on  my  way,  the  addition  of  his 
weight,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  pleasure  which  I  had  in  his  com* 
pany,  was  an  incumbrance  which  it  was  highly  expedient  for  me  to  ^et 
rid  of.  The  man  in  top-boots,  on  his  part,  seeing  that  I  smoked  his 
object,  and  that  it  would  be  in  Tain  lor  him  to  attempt  to  dissemble  any 
longer,  now  threw  off  the  mask,  and  announcing  his  name  and  title,  said 
that  I  was  his  prisoner  by  virtue  of  a  writ  of  arrest  which  he  had  in  his 
pocket, — adTising  me  at  the  same  time  to  go  along  with  him  peaceably 
to  avoid  unpleasantness. 

I  replied  to  this  by  a  sudden  and  vigorous  blow  between  his  eyes 
which  I  thought  had  stunned  him,  and  I  sprung  round  towards  the 
body  of  the  gig  and  tried  to  jump  in  ;  but  the  bailiff  was  not  so  easily 
settled ;  he  was  a  practised  bruiser,  having  done  his  utmost  to  perfect 
himself  in  the  art  of  boxing  as  an  accomplishment  useful  in  his  craft. 
Coming  up  to  me  he  dealt  me  a  side  blow  on  my  left  side,  under  my 
arm,  which  made  me  feel,  for  the  moment,  very  queer  ;  but  recovering 
myself  quickly,  and  trusting  to  my  youth  and  agility,  I  gave  him  a. 
dreadful  punch  in  the  stomach  which  made  him  cough  a  bit ;  but  he 
returned  it  before  I  could  turn  round  by  a  prodigious  thump  on  my 
chest ;  and  now  we  got  fairly  engaged  in  a  regular  stand-up  fight ;  the 
bailiff  having  the  advantage  of  experience  and  weight ;  and  I  of  quick* 
ness  and  agility.  I  have  a  notion  that  my  eyes  were  better  than  his  in  the 
dark,  which  had  been  so  frequently  fomented  with  hot  brandy-and-water 
that  they  had  become  somewhat  bleared  and  dim.  However  it  was,  it 
soon  became  evident  that  I  had  the  best  of  the  fight,  for  I  gave  him  half 
a  dozen  blows  to  one  from  him.  It  was  hard  I  thought,  to  be  obliged 
thus  to  fight  with  my  fists  in  the  night  with  a  bailiff ;  but  then  it  was 
for  liberty ;  and  somehow  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  more  humiliating 
to  be  grabbed  by  a  bailiff  for  a  debt,  than  to  be  arrested  by  a  constable 
for  a  murder.  And,  as  I  say,  I  fought  for  liberty ;  and  that  thought 
inspired  me  with  fresh  vigour,  and  1  dealt  thump  after  thump  on  the 
bailiff  so  unremittingly,  that  at  last,  by  a  fortunate  blow  just  under  the 
left  ear,  I  knocked  him  over,  and  he  tumbled  down  on  the  hard  road. 
Without  waiting  to  learn  the  result  of  my  last  blow,  I  jumped  into  the 
gig,  laid  the  whip  on  the  horse,  who  all  the  while  had  behaved  in  the 
most  gentlemanlike  manner  by  standing  quite  still  till  I  had  finished  the 
bailiff ;  and  now  having  rested  a  bit  and  recovered  his  wind,  he  took  me 
along  at  a  pace  that  soon  left  my  enemy  far  behind. 

I  drove  through  the  town  without  stopping,  and  kept  on  without 
pulling  up  for  about  thirty  miles  further,  directmg  my  course,  by  a  sort 
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of  instinct  towards  the  coast.  At  the  end  of  that  distance  my  good 
horse  showed  symptoms  of  distress,  as  I  reached  a  certain  town  about 
thirty-five  miles  from  the  sea.  To  my  great  joy  the  mail  was  on  the 
point  of  starting  to  the  very  place  that  I  wanted  to  reach.  Leaving  my 
horse  at  the  inn,  to  remain  till  called  for,  and  giving  a  feigned  name 
to  the  landlord,  I  transferred  my  baggage  to  the  coach,  and  in  dae 
course  arrived  at  its  place  of  destination.  As  if  Fortune  who  had  lately 
eo  persecuted  me,  was  now  determined  to  favour  me,  the  packet  was 
about  to  sail  at  break  of  day,  and  in  a  few  hours  I  was  landed  in  France. 
On  my  passage  I  had  time  to  make  many  and  serious  reflections.  I 
marvelled  at  the  contrariety  of  Fortune  ;  and  of  the  concatenation  of 
events  which  had  caused  me  instead  of  effecting  an  elopement  to  Gretna 
Green,  to  fly  for  my  life,  or  my  liberty  at  least,  to  a  foreign  country  with 
the  pangs  of  conscience  too  assailing  me  for  having,  undengnedly  though 
it  uas,  been  the  cause  of  the  death,  in  cold  blood,  of  a  fellow-creature. 
Much  too  did  I  think  of  Lavinia,  mixed  with  thoughts  also  of  Emily  ; 
and  bitterly  did  I  deplore  my  hard  fate  ;  and  then  I  cursed  the  bill 
which  1  had  put  my  name  to,  and  which  1  accused  as  the  cause  of  all 
my  misfortunes  hy  prejudicing  the  father  of  Lavinia  against  me,  and 
forcing  me  to  endeavour  to  secure  by  indirect  means  a  success  which  that 
unlucky  and  confounded  instance  of  Tick  had  prevented  me  from  obtain- 
ing by  straightforward  courses.  But  these  reflections  could  not  change 
the  facts,  and  I  felt  very  miserable  and  lonely. — The  only  part  of  recent 
events  that  I  could  look  back  on  with  satisfaction  was  the  having  licked 
the  bailiff — 

'*  But  at  least,"  said  I  to  myself,  '*  there  is  an  end,  for  the  present  at 
Jeast^  to  my  immediate  difficulties;" — ^but  I  was  mistaken ;  instead  of  tlie 
end  it  was  only  the  beginning. 

As  the  further  adventures,  however,  in  which  I  was  now  to  he  involved, 
have  a  distinct  character  from  those  which  preceded  them,  I  shall  dose,  at 
this  place,  the  first  part  of  these  Memoirs.  They  have  been  unavddably 
desultory  as  their  title  from  the  first  imported;  hut  in  closing  them  I  can- 
not but  marvel  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  Demon  of  Tick  which 
has  ever  pursued  me,  still  follows  me  to  the  last ;  for  what  am  I  now 
doing  ?  I  am  obliged  to  go  on  Tick ;  still  Tick ;  Tick  everlasting ;  to  go 
on  Tick,  I  say,  with  my  readers  for  die  remainder  of  these  reminiscences, 
for  which  I  can  only  entreat  their  usual  indulgence ;  leaving  in  their 
hands  my  promise,  as  a  note  of  hand,  to  pay  the  debt  which  I  have  in- 
curred with  them  at  the  earliest  possible  time^  and  hoping  that  the  ac- 
eouDt  viJl  be  settled  eventually  to  their  perfect  satisfaction. 
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Thb  acta  of  violence  committed  in  Vienna,  which  compelled  the 
emperor  for  a  second  time  to  quit  his  capital  on  the  6th  of  October  last, 
left  no  hopes  of  legal  order  being  restored,  except  by  force  of  arms. 
The  chiefs  of  the  insmrectionary  party  had,  subsequently  to  the  retreat 
of  the  emperor,  only  succeeded  in  retaining  the  authority  which  they 
had  forcibly  assimied,  by  an  act  of  horror  which  has  few  paraUeb  in  his- 
toiy.  They  commanded  the  city  through  multitudes  excited  to  the  most 
frantic  passions  or  in  a  state  of  wildest  intoxication,  while  the  remainder 
were  paralyzed  by  fear.  They  were  establishing  treasonable  connection? 
with  revolted  Hungary,  and  sending  emissaries  to  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  even  where  perfect  order  prevailed,  and  they  were  everywhere 
attempting  to  plant  the  standard  of  rebellion  under  the  pretext  of  guard* 
ing  endangered  liberty. 

In  the  manifesto  of  Ferdinand,  published  at  Olmtitz  on  the  16th  of 
October,  the  emperor  announced  that  he  was  compelled,  with  bleed- 
ing heart  to  meet  the  rebellion  which  then  so  shamelessly  reared  its  head 
in  his  residentiary  city,  to  oppose  it  by  force  of  arms,  and  to  combat  it  till 
it  should  be  completely  quelled,  and  the  murderers  of  his  faithful  servants 
Counts  Lamberg  and  Latour  punished.  From  this  moment  insurrection 
at  Vienna  and  Pesth  received  its  doom  ;  happy  if  such  an  attitude  had 
been  assumed  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  history  of  the  rebellion  in  Austria, 
and  happy  for  the  prospects  of  general  civilisation  and  the  safety  and 
security  of  lives  and  property,  if  such  an  example  should  be  successfully 
followed  in  Prussia  and  throughout  all  Germany. 

Field-Marshal  Prince  Windischgratz,  who  had  so  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Revolt  of  Prague,  was  accordingly  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  army  sent  against  the  capital,  and  the  troops  thus  placed  under  his 
command  comprised  the  Bohemian  corps  of  20,000  men ;  the  Moravian 
of  12,000,  and  the  army  of  Poland  12,000  strong;  added  to  these 
was  the  Contingent  under  General  Auersperg,  consisting  of  20,000 
men,  and  the  Slavonian  army,  withdrawn  from  its  unsupported  and  con- 
sequently insufficient  operations  against  the  Magyars,  to  co-operate  with 
the  army  of  Vienna  and  which  army  amounted  to  about  62,000  men, 
of  all  arms  under  the  command  of  the  Ban  Jellachich.  The  armies  thus 
united  from  divers  parts  of  the  empire  to  assist  at  the  reduction  of  the 
capital  could  not  have  amounted  to  a  force  of  less  than  120,000  men. 

The  commander-in-chief  upon  bringing  up  his  army,  established  the 
centre  of  his  operations  at  Hetzendorf  in  the  rear  of  the  palace  of 
Schonbrunn,  by  which  his  extreme  right  was  connected  with  the  Slavo- 
nian army,  while  his  left  extended  by  the  high  country  west  of  Vienna 
to  the  Danube,  the  left  bank  of  which  river  was  occupied  by  the  Im- 
perial troops  from  the  flying  bridge  established  at  the  outpost  of  Flores- 
dorf,  to  the  Island  of  Liobau,  where  it  came  into  contact  with  the  Slavo- 
nian army,  and  thus  completely  enveloped  the  city  and  suburbs. 

The  Slavonian  army  had  seen  hard  ser\'ice  during  the  first  fortnight 
hi  October.     Many  even  of  the  officers  had  not  taken  off  their  uniforms 
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nor  seen  a  bed,  and  their  horses  had  scarcely  been  unsadfled  for  a  teiw 
hours  for  days  together.  It  had  been  intended  by  the  sturdy  Baa  to 
have  given  battle  to  the  Hungarians  approaching  under  ELossuth  and 
Messaros,  between]  Raab  and  Presbui*g,  but  when  information  was  re- 
ceived of  the  insurrection  at  Vienna,  which  had  once  more  driven  the 
emperor  from  his  home,  the  troops  at  once  set  off,  under  the  Ban*8  per^ 
sonal  command,  to  the  relief  of  the  imperial  dynasty.  The  advanced 
guard  of  the  Slavonian  army,  being  without  baggage,  travelled  with  such 
rapidity  as  to  arrive  at  Kaiser  Ebersdorf  in  three  days  finom  the  time  of 
receiving  the  news  ;  this  was  on  the  10th  of  Octolier.  The  Ban  find* 
ing,  however,  that  the  capital  was  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels^ 
withdrew  on  the  11th  m  the  direction  of  Modling,  and  established  hia 
head-quarters  at  Inzersdorf,  near  Laxenburg,  where  he  waited  for  the 
expected  reinforcements.  These  came  on  rapidly,  Bohemian  cavalry  and 
in&ntry,  and  troops  from  Upper  Aizstria  and  Galicia  under  Count  Auexs- 
perg,  and  the  Gallician  contingent  under  Count  Schlick,  joined  their 
forces  to  those  of  the  Slavonians  within  a  few  da^s  ;  and  the  junction 
thus  effected  with  the  Austrian  army  enabled  the  hne  to  extend  itself  to 
the  island  of  Lobau  on  the  Danube,  an  island  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Kapoleon's  campaigns,  and  thus  to  invest  Vienna  along  the  whole  extent 
of  its  eastern  and  north-eastern  aspects,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inter- 
pose between  the  capital  and  any  relief  that  might  be  expected  from  the 
side  of  Hungary. 

The  Viennese  did  not,  however,  lose  all  hope  nor  confidence.  The 
state  of  excitement  within  the  town  was  g^at,  and  only  exceeded  by  the 
excesses  that  intoxication  and  insubordination  were  effecting  in  the  name 
of  liberty  ;  every  lover  of  law  and  order,  and  even  strangers,  beinff  com- 
pelled at  the  risk  of  their  lives  to  fight  in  the  ranks  of  rebellion  and  discord. 
The  imperial  palace  and  other  public  buildings  of  the  ancient  and  noble 
capital  of  Austria  were,  it  was  reported,  filled  with  gunpowder  and  destined 
to  be  blown  up  the  moment  a  hostile  gun  was  fired  ag^ainst  the  city.  Two 
imperial  generals  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels  were  threatened  with  death 
in  case  of  bombardment  of  the  city.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
not  being  deemed  to  be  sufficiently  energetic  Dr.  Schutte  convoked 
another  assembly  for  the  23rd  inst,  for  tne  purpose  of  constituting  a 
committee  that  would  act  with  more  resolution.  The  main  hope  of  the 
Viennese,  however,  lay  in  the  succour  of  the  Hungarians.  Ever  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  6th,  which  had  been  munly  brought  about  by  agents 
of  Kossuth,they  had  placed  their  dependence  on  the  co-operation  of  the 
Magyars.  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  a  proclamation  from  the  Hun- 
garian camp  was  posted  in  the  streets  of  Vienna,  which  is  characterised 
by  the  boastful  language,  and  we  regret  so  to  express  it,  tiie  false  and 
perverted  statements  in  which  the  Magyars  have  so  largely  indulged  ever 
Qince  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection. 

Tlie  Hungarian  nation  has  been  united  for  centuries  to  the  people  of  Aus- 
tria by  the  most  intimate  bonds.  The  constitutional  liberty  conquered  in  the 
days  of  March  by  the  people  of  the  monarchy,  and  sanctioned  bv  the  monaieh, 
has  more  firmly  consolidated  these  bonds.  It  is  our  cominon  duty  to  delend 
our  constitutional  and  legal  liberty.  The  Hungarian  army  hereby  declares 
that  it  has  come  to  succour  its  Austrian  brethren,  and  that  it  win  pursue  with 
its  whole  power  the  Croatian  army,  which  has  been  chased  from  Hungwy, 
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and  whieh  is  at  this  moment  nyadng  the  pUuns  of  Austria.  We  are  persuaded 
that  Id  chasing  from  Austria  the  hostile  army  of  Jellachich,  and  re-establishing 
the  mtemipted  communication  with  the  city  of  Vienna,  we  shall  render  the 
greatest  service  to  the  liberty  of  the  people  as  well  as  to  the  dynasty  and  to 
the  whole  monarchy.  The  Hungarian  army  is  ready  to  live  and  die  for  the 
interest  of  all.  Men  of  Vienna,  have  confidence  in  us,  God  will  never 
abandon  oar  just  cause. 

This  characteristic  document  was  signed  by  Dionys  Pazmandi,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Hungarian  National  Assembly;  Mog^  commander  of  the 
Hungarian  army;  and  three  Commissaries  Plenipotentiary. 

The  Hungarians  actually  crossed  the  frontiers  at  two  points  daring 
the  siege  ot  Vienna,  but  without  advantage  to  the  besieged.  Six 
steamers,  it  is  said,  were  employed  to  bring  a  detachment  of  the  Magyar 
belligerents  up  the  Danube,  but  the  foremost  having  been  received  with 
a  brisk  fire,  the  rest  deemed  it  advisable  to  turn  back  again.  According 
to  some  reports,  the  steamer  that  was  fired  upon  was  sunk.  When  the 
siege  had  attained  its  height  the  Hungarian  force  encamped  beyond  the 
Leitha,  advanced  into  the  Austrian  territory  from  15,000  to  20,000  strong, 
and,  as  wiU  be  afterwards  seen,  were  attacked  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Schwechat  and  Kaiser  Ebersdorf  by  detachments  from  the  left  wing  of 
Windischgratz's,  and  the  right  of  JeUachich's  army.  The  route  of  the 
Hungarians  was  complete;  the  artillery  of  the  Imperial  army  entailed 
great  losses,  and  they  were  thrown  back,  according  to  some,  upon  Briick, 
according  to  others,  they  were  driven  into  the  Danube !  It  was  also 
leported  that  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  battle  of  Schwechat, 
a  great  part  of  the  Hungarian  troops  went  over  to  the  Austrian  army, 
and  among  others  the  regiment  Liditenstein. 

The  city  being,  however,  effectively  invested,  Prince  Windisch- 
grata  made  known  to  tihe  committee  the  conditions  under  which  the 
appeal  to  the  force  of  arms  might  be  avoided,  and  which  were  the  pos* 
sesdon  of  the  capital,  the  complete  disarmament  of  those  who  had  taken 
arms  since  the  6th  of  October,  the  dispersion  of  the  academical  leg^oi^ 
ike  closing  of  the  university,  and  the  extradition  of  Count  Latour's  mur- 
derers. These  conditions  meeting  with  only  a  categorical  answer  on  the 
part  of  the  committee,  the  Imperial  commander-in-chief  gave  notice  that 
if  the  committee  did  not  surrender  by  the  evening  of  the  24th,  he  would 
bombard  the  city  on  the  next  day. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  Diet  on  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd,  a  resolution 
was  passed  which  declared  the  proclamation  of  the  state  of  siege  and  of 
martial  law  as  illegal.  In  reply  to  this  protest  of  the  Diet,  Prince 
'Windischgratz  stated  that  his  full  powers  did  not  extend  to  a  negotiation 
with  the  Diet,  which  he  recognised  only  as  a  constituent  assembly.  The 
only  legal  authority  which  he  recognbed  in  Vienna  was  the  municipal 
council,  which,  he  said,  was  subordinate  to  him.  The  commander-in- 
dief  persisted  at  the  same  time  in  granting  only  to  the  24th  (that  was 
&rty-eight  hours  from  the  time  of  answering  the  protest)  for  submission, 
and  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  upon  that  point,  issued  a  second  pro- 
damation,  dated  head-quarters,  Hetzendorf,  Oct.  23,  1848  :— 

In  pursuance  of  the  state  of  siege  and  martial  law  for  the  city  of  Vienna, 
toe  inburhs  and  the  immediate  environs,  announced  in  my  first  proclamation 
of  the  20th  of  this  month,  the  following  conditions  are  subjoined  by  me  :— • 
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*'  1.  The  city  of  Vienna^  its  suburbs,  and  immediate  environs,  have,  (brty- 
eight  hours  after  the  receipt  of  this  proclamation  to  decbire  their  submissioD, 
and  either  by  legions  or  companies,  to  deliver  up  their  arms  at  an  appointed 
place  to  a  commission ;  to  disarm  all  individuals  who  are  not  in  the  ranks  of 
the  National  Guards,  including  those  arms  which  are  private  property. 

"  2.  All  armed  bodies  and  the  Academical  Leeion  are  dissolved  ;  the  Aula 
closed ;  the  leaders  of  the  Academical  Legion  ancl  twelve  students  to  be  given 
up  as  hostages. 

"  3.  Several  individuals  yet  to  be  named  by  me  are  to  be  given  up. 

"  4.  During  the  duration  of  the  state  of  siege  all  jouroab  and  newspapers 
are  suspended,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wiener  Zeiiung,  which  is  to  confine 
itself  solely  to  official  communications. 

'*  5.  All  foreigners  in  the  capital  are  to  be  prepared  with  legal  documents  is 
to  the  cause  of  their  residence.  Those  who  have  no  passports  are  immediately 
to  leave  the  city. 

"  6.  All  clubis  are  suspended  and  closed  during  the  state  of  siege.*' ' 

Every  person  who  resists  the  above  measures  either  himself  or  by  exciting 
others  ;  or  who  is  proved  guilty  of  disturbances,  or  participation  in  the  same, 
or  who  shall  be  seized  with  weapons  in  his  hands,  snail  be  subject  to  martial 
law. 

For  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions  the  term  of  forty-eight  hours  is 
granted  after  the  publication  of  this  proclamation.  In  the  contrary  case  I 
shall  be  forced  to  adopt  the  most  energetic  measures  iu  order  to  compel  the 
city  to  obedience. 

Prince  WjuniscDGBATZ,  Field-Marshal. 

From  the  moment  that  the  investment  of  the  city  had  been  perfected, 
which  was  by  Saturday,  October  21,  Prince  Windischgratz  had  also 
commenced  cutting  off  the  supplies  and  interrupting  all  communications. 
The  Viennese  were  also  on  their  part  making  preparations  for  defence, 
and  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  and  the  suburbs  were  garrisoned  by 
35,000  men,  among  whom  were  many  strangers,  who  had  been  forced  to 
Berve. 

The  term  thus  given  to  the  Viennese  did  not  expire  till  noon  of 
the  24th;  but  as  early  as  seven  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  tbe 
engagement  commenced  by  the  battery  at  the  Tabor  bridge  firing  a 
volley  of  grape-shot,  by  which  sevei-al  Austrian  officers  were  killed 
or  wounded.  A  detachment  of  the  Imperial  artillery  was  forthwith 
ordered  to  return  the  fire  of  the  insurgents  ;  and  the  officer  who 
commanded  it  advanced  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position,  when 
both  he  and  his  horse  were  felled  by  grape-shot  from  the  same 
battery,  which  stood  under  cover  of  a  barricade,  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  bridge.  The  Imperialists  proceeded,  accordingly,  to  cover 
their  position  by  a  similar  barricade,  and  then  they  returned  the  fire  of 
the  insurgents  slowly,  but  with  great  precision,  so  much  so  that  almost 
every  one  of  their  shots  told  among  the  rebels.  During  this  cannonade, 
which  lasted,  with  short  intermissions,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  mominj 
till  three  in  tlie  afternoon,  the  insurgents  are  stated  to  have  wasted  much 
powder  and  shot  by  firing  over  the  village  in  the  direction  of  the  Flores- 
dorf  Railway  Station,  from  whence  the  troops  had  been  moved  dunog 
the  night  to  the  Nussdorf  lines  and  to  the  isle  of  Lobau.  By  three 
4>'clock  in  the  evening,  the  barricade  being  blown  to  pieces  about  the  ears 
jof  the  insurrectionists,  the  latter  made  a  precipitate  retreat  to  we 
suburbs,  leaving  the  Imperial  troops  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
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Tabor  bridge.  This  first  success  of  the  Imperial  troops  led  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbourhood  to  send  a  flag  of  truce,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Imperial  forces  in  and  around  Floresdorf  crossed  the  Danube  shortly 
afterwards,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  open  fire  upon  the  barricades  at  the 
entrance  of  the  suburb  of  the  Aue. 

A  slight  and  irregular  cannonading  was  carried  on  the  same  day  from 
the  lines  at  Nussdorf  and  Lobau,  and,  as  darkness  came  on,  the  sky  was 
reddened  with  the  flames  of  fires,  kindled  by  the  guns  of  the  Imperialists, 
and  of  houses  and  public  buildings  devastated  and  fired  by  the  insur* 
rectionists.  The  conflag^tion  thus  brought  about,  lasted  till  past  mid- 
night, and  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance  were  every  now  and  then  discharged 
in  the  direction  of  the  fires.  During  the  skirmishes  upon  this  occasion, 
the  Imperial  troops  succeeded  in  capturing  a  gun,  to  which  were  attached 
four  cream*coloured  horses  belonging  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  which 
the  insurgents  had  pressed  into  the  service  of  their  artillery. 

Next  morning  (the  25th)  guns  were  heard  booming  m  all  directions 
soon  after  nine  o'clock,  and  Prince  Windischgratz,  certain  of  the  results 
of  the  coming  struggle^  had  the  bridges  destroyed  which  kept  up  the 
communication  between  the  two  banks  of  the  river  at  Floresdorf,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  insurgents  making  their  escape,  in  case  of  a  general 
assault. 

From  this  date  desultory  attacks  continued  to  be  made  upon  the  Im- 
perial troops  by  the  insurrectionists,  and  a  good  deal  of  skirmishing  took 
place  on  the  Breitensee  and  the  suburb  of  Lerchenfeld.  In  consequence 
of  the  continual  repetition  of  these  attacks,  a  portion  of  the  Moravian 
army  was  ordered  to  advance  upon  the  insurrectionists,  who  were  in- 
trenched in  the  Schmelzer  church-yard,  and  the  place  was  carried  by  the 
lusileers,  under  cover  of  a  brisk  fire  of  grape  and  canister.  On  the 
Kussdorf  side  the  insurrectionists  were  thrown  back,  and  all  the  neigh- 
bouring places,  as  well  as  Funfhausen  and  Sechhausen  were  occupied. 
The  Ban  had  also  gradually  advanced  on  his  side,  and  his  troops  occu- 
pied the  Lusthaus  in  the  Prater,  and  the  powder  magazine. 

Deputations  were  in  the  mean  time  continually  coming  from  the  city 
to  Prince  Windischgratz.  In  consequence  of  one  of  them,  which  was 
Jieaded  by  the  deputy  Pillersdorf,  the  prince  issued  the  following  procla- 
mation : — 

Proposals  have  been  made  to  me  to  come  to  an  amicable  mediation  with 
the  city,  and  to  enter  Vienna  with  my  troops,  in  order  myself  to  bring  into 
operation  the  conditions  prescribed  by  me. 

I  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  doubtlessly  prevailing  with  a  large  portion 
of  tlie  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  and  I  ask  them  whether  it  be  possible,  after  all 
that  has  passed— after  my  troops,  without  giving  any  provocation,  were  fired 
upon  at  tlieir  very  first  appearance, — whether,  I  say,  it  be  possible  for  me  to 
enter  Vienna  with  them— to  enter  that  city  which,  according  to  the  assertion 
of  all,  swarms  with  armed  and  evil-minded  men,  before  these  men  be  dis- 
armed, without  immediately  causing  a  bloody  engagement  in  the  streets  ?  I 
ask  whether  those  who  offer  me  peace,  who  call  upon  me  unhesitatingly  to 
enter  Vienna,  even  if  they  are  sincere  with  me— whether,  I  say,  thev  would 
be  able  to  command  moderation  and  order  in  those  who  have  for  weeks,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  terrorized  the  city  ? 

It  is  my  duty  to  inform  the  well-disposed  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Vienna  of  what  has  taken  place  since  the  short  time  of  my  appearance  here, 
and  previous  to  it,  as  I  am  convinced  that  those  events  have  been  most  grossly 
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anisreprewoted.  For  sevenl  days  oontinved  attadu  hare  been  made  upon 
my  troopsy  who  are  under  orders  to  aoawer  them  only  io  caae  of  the  most 
urgent  need,  which  has  in  fact  already  occurred  in  seven!  places.  The  party 
which  demands  from  his  majesty  an  amnesty  for  the  authors  of  that  uih 
exaropled  deed  of  crime  perpetrated  on  the  Minister  of  War,  Count  Latoar^ 
and  even  on  his  corpse—which,  moreover,  demands  the  withdrawal  of  die 
troops  so  shamefully  attacked — which  made  a  proposition  for  the  banishment 
of  several  members  of  the  Imperial  house,  and  even  lately  protested  against 
the  full  powers  confided  to  me  by  his  majesty  the  Emperor,  and  declared  my 
mission  altogether  illegal — this  party  sends  messengers  of  peace  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  me  to  enter  the  city  with  all  my  troops  without  any  guarantee  I 

Far  from  me  be  the  thought  of  employing  unnecessary  compulsory  measures; 
my  heart  is  filled  witli  grief  that  I  am  compelled  to  act  hostilely  against  the 
capital  of  the  monarchy  ;  but  I  again  ask  the  right-minded  inhabitants  of  that 
dty,  is  mediation  possible  in  the  form  proposed  to  me,  and  under  sndl 
auspices  ? 

PaiirCB    WiNDZSCHGKATZ* 

Head-quarters,  Hetzdorff,  Oct.  25. 

Notwitbstanding  the  difficulties  encountered  in  negotiatiDg^,  and  ih^ 
little  faith  observed  in  temporary  truces  by  the  insurrectionists^  the 
commander-in-chief  gave  orders  that  the  finng  should  be  everywhere 
suspended  wherever  it  was  not  unavoidably  called  for  aggressions  on  the 
part  of  the  insurrectionists.  He  had  also  indicated  the  individuals  to  be 
given  up  to  him,  viz.,  General  Bern,  PuUsky  (the  Hungarian  secretary 
of  state),  and  SchUtte,  and  he  had  twice  extended  the  term  for  delibera- 
tion ;  the  last  term  expiring  on  the  evening  of  the  27th.  The  prince 
also  notified  to  the  municipal  council  that  he  should  con^der  it  re« 
sponsible  for  all  the  damage  which  might  be  sustained  by  the  city  from 
his  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  compulsory  measures. 

At  length  no  satisfactory  answer  having  been  obtained,  a  general  attack 
was  ordered  to  take  place  on  the  morning  of  the  28th.  The  insurrec- 
tionists defended  their  outposts  with  great  bravery.  The  battalion 
Schonhals,  which  had  to  storm  the  grand  barricade  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Jagerzeil,  and  which  was  defended  by  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  was  almost 
completely  destroyed.  The  barricade  was  subsequently  taken  by  the 
chasseurs  and  grenadiers.  Jellachich's  chasseurs  were  reported  to  have 
taken  thirty  barricades  in  the  Landstrasse  within  three  hours,  and  the 
regiment  of  Nassau  (some  companies  of  which  had  shown  mutinous  dis- 
positions on  tiie  6th  of  October)  is  said  to  have  greatly  distinguished  itself. 
The  fighting  was,  however,  chiefly  confined  to  the  south  and  east  suburbs 
of  the  city;  on  the  west  the  batteries  were  only  heard  by  fits  and  starts. 
Early  in  t  ne  afternoon  the  Ban's  troops  had  completely  taken  the  suburbs 
Landstrasse  and  Erdberg,  and  had  occupied  a  position  near  the  Frauzens- 
farucke  and  Meiergasse,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Leopoldstadt,  which  was 
commanded  by  his  batteries.  In  these  suburbs,  when  the  insurrectionists 
were  defeated,  the  victors  were  received  with  acclamations  by  the  house- 
holders, and  flowers  were  thrown  to  them  by  the  ladies. 

The  Gloggnitz  railway  terminus  was  defended  with  great  energy,  but 
was  also  taken  the  same  d^  as  well  as  the  outer  lines  of  the  south  and 
east  side  and  the  suburb  Wieden,  where  great  resistance  had  been  met 
with.  At  dusk,  four  different  parts  of  the  suburbs  were  observed  to  be 
on  fire  ;  diese  were  at  a  large  manufactory  near  the  Gloggnita  railway 
station,  and  in  the  snborbB  Ijuidstraase  and  Wieden,  where  thirty  o^  forty 
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I  were  \mrat  dowiL  At  11  o'dock  at  night  notldng  wu  decided 
beyond  the  victorious  adyance  of  the  Slayonians.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
city  itself  were  said  to  have  nused  white  flags  of  trace  as  early  as  the  pre- 
▼ioos  CTemng,  which,  howeyer,  were  torn  down  by  the  operatiyes.  Mes- 
senhauser,  the  commander  of  the  national  guard,  had  proclaimed  martial 
law,  and  threatened  with  capital  punishment  aU  those  who  should  shut 
their  houses.  On  the  other  hand.  Prince  Windischgratz  had  threatened 
with  the  same  &te  all  those  who  dbould  not  shut  their  doors  and  windows. 
The  deputies  sent  into  the  camp  thought  fit  not  to  communicate  this  pro* 
elamation  to  the  dty.  Only  a  few  shells  were  thrown  into  the  city  during 
the  engagement  of  the  28tb,  and  these  were  chiefly  directed  against  the 
nuiyersity,  as  a  means  of  inspiring  terror.  It  was  remarked  that  no 
students  were  to  be  seen  in  the  fight,  and  it  was  therefore  supposed  that 
they  had  laid  aside  the  distinguishing  parts  of  their  dress,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  be  recognised. 

During  the  ensuing  night,  the  Belvedere,  the  Schwarzenbergische 
Garten,  the  whole  of  the  Leopold-vorstadt  were  occupied  by  the  Imperial 
tioops,  the  officers  declaring  that  they  had  been  so  occupied  in  order  to 
spare  them  in  case  a  bombardment  should  become  necessaiy,  and  in  order 
to  be  enabled  to  assign  a  place  of  refuge  to  those  citizens  who  would  not 
take  part  yyith  the  insurrectionists. 

On  the  29th,  at  mid-day,  the  Imperial  troops  had  gdned  the  glacis—- 
that  great  space  which  intervenes  between  the  old  city  andjthe  suburbs,  and 
whose  prodigious  breadth,  converted  into  public  walks,  is  the  great  pecu- 
liarity of  Vienna,  and  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  other  cities  of  Europe. 
In  tms  dilemma  the  Communal  Council  of  Vienna  sent  a  deputation  to 
Prince  Windischgratz  to  inquire  if  he  would  desist  from  his  resolution  of 
putting  the  city  in  a  state  of  siege  after  its  capitulation.  The  prince  re- 
msed  to  comply  with  the  propossu,  and  demanded  unconditional  submission. 
Re  nevertheless  promised  that  he  would  not  fire  any  more  on  the  city 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  day,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants  might  have 
time  for  reflection.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Viennese  opened  tiieir  fire 
IQ  several  quarters,  but  their  demonstration  soon  ceased. 

In  the  evening  the  Communal  Council  assembled,  in  consequence  of  the 
princess  reply,  and  called  to  its  deliberations  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
all  the  other  officers  of  the  National  Guard,  in  order  to  deliberate  whether 
the  city  could  be  any  longer  defended,  and  whether  it  would  be  advisable 
to  continue  the  resistance.  M.  Messenhauser  declared  that  he  was  quite 
leady  to  continue  the  defence,  if  the  Communal  Council  should  command 
him  to  do  so  ;  but  that  tiie  position  of  the  Imperial  troops  was  such  as- to 
give  the  city  no  possible  chance  of  an  effectual  resistance. 

The  council  then  proceeded  to  vote,  and  the  resolution  to  submit  im- 
mediately was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  votes.  A  de- 
putation accordingly  repabed  to  the  prince  to  inform  him  of  their  uncon- 
£tional  submission,  and  the  foUowmg  proclamation  was  immediatdy 
posted  about  the  streets. 

**  Citizeos  I — The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  National  Guard  has  communi- 
cated to  the  Communal  Council  the  intelHpeuce  that  the  National  Guard  and 
the  Guard  Mobile,  as  well  as  the  Academic  L^on,  have  resolved  to  throw 
demi  their  arms  and  si^mit  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  Prince  Windbch- 
griitz.    A  deputation,  composed  of  the  members  of  the  Communal  Council 
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and  of  the  National  Guard,  has  repaired  to  the  prince  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing this  communication  to  him. 

"  The  Communal  Cookcxl  of  the 
"  Vienna,  October  29,  1848.  City  of  Vienna." 

What  a  nieht  must  that  of  the  29th  have  been  to  the  pleasure-loving 
Viennese  ?  'Hieir  long  fevoured  promenade  conTerted  into  a  camp,  the 

gardens  in  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  listen  to  their  well-con- 
ucted  orchestras,  dotted  with  batteries  that  frowned  open-mouthed  upon 
their  own  domiciles,  the  darkness  only  relieved  by  the  watch-fires  of  the 
Croats,  the  silence  only  interrupted  by  the  pass-word  of  an  enemy's  sen- 
tinel, the  heavy  step  of  the  patrole,  the  occasional  discbarge  of  a  fire-lock, 
or  the  booming  of  a  gun.  But  there  were  probably  few  to  look  on  or 
to  listen.  Within  the  city,  all  was  anarchy  and  disorder.  The  insurrec- 
tionists would  not  give  up  their  arms  to  the  Communal  Council,  yet  con- 
scious of  their  inability  to  oppose  the  imperial  troops,  wished  to  use  them 
at  the  last  moment  for  the  purposes  of  robbery,  plunder,  and  devasta- 
tion. If  we  are  to  believe  most  reports,  the  students  were  no  less 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  few  last  moments  of  power  that  remuned 
to  them  to  commit  the  most  fearful  and  criminal  excesses.  But  the  de- 
tails of  the  sad  occurrences  which  characterised  this  extraordinary  nege, 
have  not  yet  come  to  light,  and  will  constitute  a  history  that  yet  remains 
to  be  read  with  a  painful  interest,  but  one,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  will 
convey  a  lasting  lesson  to  the  orderly  cittxens  of  metropolitan  towns  not 
to  be  carried  away  either  by  the  fantastic  theories  of  a  parcel  of  mad-cap, 
unreflecting  young  men,  and  stiU  less  the  designmg  and  Satanic  cDuneils 
of  a  knot  of  arch-demagogues. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  Prince  Windischgratz  offered  the  insur- 
gents the  following  terms  : — 

1.  A  large  Austrian  flag  shall  be  raised  on  the  tower  of  St.  Stephen,  and 
white  flags  are  to  be  raised  at  the  city  gates  as  a  sign  of  pacific  submission. 

2.  The  General  of  Artillery,  Baron  Reisey,  and  all  the  other  prisoners,  are 
to  be  conducted  to  Hetzendorf  with  all  the  honours. 

3.  All  the  cannon  in  the  possession  of  the  insurgents  is  to  be  transported  to 
the  artillery  barracks  of  the  Palace  of  Schonbrunn.  All  the  other  arms  are 
to  be  deposited  in  the  arsenal. 

4.  All  the  money  in  the  possession  of  the  National  Guards  and  of  the 
armed  corps  is  to  be  handed  over  without  delay  to  the  Municipal  Council. 

5.  Those  of  the  National  Guards  whom  the  Municipal  Council  sliall  pro- 
pose as  guards  over  the  public  buildings  are  to  remain  armed. 

6.  All  these  stipulations  are  to  be  carried  into  effect  before  eight  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  dOti),  otherwbe  the  military  operations  shall  be  re- 
sumed. 

The  same  morning  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  city  was  made  by  an 
Hungarian  force,  which  advanced  as  far  as  Schwechat.  It  is  said  upon 
doubtful  authority  that  Kossuth  was  with  this  force,  and  that  General 
Mog^,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  the  minister,  did  not  command. 
Prince  Windischgratz  sent  a  body  of  Austrian  and  Slavonian  troops 
against  them,  and  although  we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  full  details  of 
tlus  engagement,  it  is  certain  from  the  desnatches  of  Prince  Windisch- 
gratz, that  the  Hungarians  were  defeated  witn  great  slaughter. 

The  following  proclamation  of  Messenhauser  leaves  little  doubt  as  to 
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the  manner  in  ^hich  the  capitulation  would  have  been  kept  by  the  city 
if  the  Hungarians  had  been  successful : — 

«  JFVom  ifie  Spire  of  St.  SlepherCs, 
"  Tlie  battle  appears  to  be  drawing  towards  Oberlin  and  Ingersdorf.  The 
fog  prevents  me  from  having  a  clear  view.  Hitherto  the  Hungarians  appear 
to  be  advancing  victoriously.  In  case  a  defeated  army  shall  approach  the  walls 
of  the  city,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  all  armed  bodies  to  assemble  under  arms,, 
even  without  command. 

"  MESSENHACSEa,  Provisioual  Commandant. 

"  Vienna,  Oct.  80,  quarter  to  1  pan." 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st,  delegates  of  the  Municipal  Council 
appeared  before  Prince  Windischgratz,  with  the  declaration  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  citizens  were  well  inclined  to  accept  all  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  commander-in-chief ;  but  at  the  same  time  de- 
claring, that  they  were  far  too  weak  to  resist  the  power  of  the  Polish 
democratical  club,  that  of  the  students'  committee,  and  that  of  their  tools 
— the  armed  insurrectionists,  who  together  exercised  actual  terrorism. 
They  added,  that  they  were  not  only  unable  to  render  their  own  wishes 
in  the  slightest  degree  effective,  but,  that  they  were  obliged  to  implore 
the  field- marshal's  protection  for  their  persons  and  their  property,  as  the 
insurgent  horde  intended  to  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins  and  the 
Gonflagpration  of  the  city. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Prince  'Windischgratz  ordered  the  imme- 
diate advance  of  the  main  body  of  the  army  through  the  suburbs  to  the 
glacis.  White  flags  had  been  hoisted,  according  to  the  conditions,  on  all 
the  bastions.  But  as  the  troops  defiled  into  the  dacis  and  approached 
the  gates  of  the  city,  the  insurrectionists,  who  could  not  be  kept  back  by 
the  better  disposed,  opened  a  brisk  fire  upon  the  Imperial  troops.  This 
treacherous  act  was  answered  by  a  discharge  of  shells  and  rockets,  and 
the  bombardment  of  the  city  was  now  unsparingly  inflicted. 

The  main  resistance  was  made  at  the  Burg-thor,  which  had  been 
strongly  barricaded.  The  Imperial  troops  concentrated  their  force  on 
this  point,  and  after  several  volleys  had  been  fired,  and  three  several 
attacks,  the  barricade  was  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  eight 
guQs  were  captured.  After  this  first  and  great  success,  the  Imperial 
ti-oops  forced  the  gates  both  of  the  Burg-thor  and  the  Kartner-thor^ 
earned  the  palace  by  assault,  and  occupied  the  Kartner-Strasse  and  the 
square  of  St.  Stephen — the  very  heart  of  the  city.*  At  six  o'clock  the* 
bombardment  had  ceased,  but  the  Imperial  library  and  museum,  the 
church  of  the  Augustins,  and  part  of  the  Burg  were  on  fire.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  troops  saved  these  buildings,  and  especially  the  valuable 
library  and  museum,  from  total  destruction.     The  fire  in  the  Imperial 

*  In  allusion  to  the  part  which  the  Ban  took  in  this  affair,  a  correspondent  to 
the  Times  writes,  '*  On  that  dreadftil  night  of  the  3l8t  of  Octoher,  I  saw  the  glo- 
rious fellow,  a  yotmg  and  magnificent-looking  man,  by  the  blaze  of  the  burning 
houses  and  the  flashing  of  200  cannon,  lead  his  wild  Croats  and  Servians  to  the 
storm,  his  taO,  white  plume  shining  like  Henri  Quartres,  at  Ivry,  as  the  pole-star 
of  the  whole  army.  All  agree  that  ho  is  one  of  those  remarkable  men  who  are 
raised  up  fh>m  time  to  time  to  mould  the  destinies  of  nations."  Who  can  tell 
what  efi<ect  such  victories  and  triomphs  may  have  upon  the  long  prostrate  Slavo- 
nians azid  Servians  ? 
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Ebrary  was  not  quite  extinguished  till  tlie  next  daj,  aad  die  gaUery  of 
Natural  History  suffered  almost  irreparably.  The  spire  and  rooip  of  ^be 
church  of  the  Augustins  broke  down,  but  the  fine  monument  of  Canova 
was,  it  is  said,  not  much  injured. 

When  theimperial  troops  had  thus  gained  possessioQ  of  the  head  of 
the  city,  the  arch-rebels,  roles,  students,  and  others,  took  refuge  in  ihe 
university  and  the  Saltzg^er  barracks,  which  they  fortified,  taking  in  also 
cannon  to  defend  themselves  with.  They  demanded  a  fvdl  and  uncon- 
ditional amnesty  to  induce  them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  On  the  morning 
of  the  1st  of  ^November  Prince  Windischgratz  ordered  the  gates  of  the 
city  to  be  closed  against  every  body,  and  the  Saltzgrier  bairacks  were 
assaulted  and  carried,  but  the  students  made  no  defence  at  the  univer- 
sity, most  of  them  having  made  their  escape,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
joined  the  Hungarians,  but  a  great  number  were  made  prisoners,  and  by 
noon  the  whole  of  the  Aula  was  in  possession  of  the  Imperial  troops. 

Prince  Felix  Schwartzenberg  repaired  at  the  same  time  to  the  building 
where  the  Diet  held  its  sittings,  and  occupied  all  the  entrances  with 
soldiers.  The  houses  in  the  city  were  also  being  strictly  searched,  and 
an  immense  number  of  arrests  took  place. 

On  the  2nd  of  November  Prince  Windischgratz  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  effect,  that  although  the  city  had  announced  its  surrender  on  the 
80th  of  October,  the  conditions  of  that  capitulation  having  been  broken 
by  the  most  disgraceful  treason,  he  decreed  that  the  city  of  Yienna,  its 
suburbs,  and  environs,  to  the  distance  of  two  miles,  were  in  a  state  of 
siege.  The  academical  legion  and  National  Guard  were  to  be  dissolved. 
A  general  disarmament,  to  be  executed  by  the  Municipal  Council,  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  proclamation,  after  which  any  one  found  in 
possession  of  weapons  of  any  kind  whsdtsoever,  would  be  arrested  and 
tried  by  court-martial.  All  newspapers  and  clubs  were  suspended.  It 
was  forbidden  for  more  than  ten  persons  to  assemble  in  tiie  streets. 

The  Diet  was  prorogued  and  aeclared  to  be  an  illegal  assembly.  A 
new  ministry  was  named,  of  which  Baron  Wessemberg  was  the  presi- 
dent, Prince  Felix  Schwartzenberg  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  Bach,  of 
the  Interior;  Buchner,  War ;  Helfert,  Public  Instruction  ;  Brnck,  Com- 
merce. All  foreigners  and  Austiians  who  were  not  citizens  were  expelled 
the  capital,  and  General  Baron  Cordon  was  appointed  commandant  of 
the  city.  Prince  Windischgratz  had  established  his  head- quarters  at 
Schonbrunn,  and  the  Ban  Jellachich  in  the  palace  of  the  Archduke 
Maximilian  d'Este.  Of  the  immense  number  of  prisoners  thousands 
were  destined  at  once  to  serve  as  soldiers  in  the  campaign  that  was  to 
follow  against  the  Hungarians.  This  was  also  the  lot  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  ci'devani  academical  le»on — a  sad  fate  for  the  foolish 
young  men.  The  commander-in-chief  deferred  for  three  days  his  de- 
cision with  regard  to  those  who  should  be  subjected  to  trial  by  court- 
martial. 

On  the  fourth  of  November,  Prince  Windischgrata  and  the  Ban  estab- 
lished their  quarters  in  the  Imperial  palace.  The  inner  dty  as  well  as 
part  of  the  suburbs  presented  at  this  period  a  picture  of  destruction.  Many 
nouses  from  which  tiie  firing  had  been  kept  up  by  the  insnmctionists 
after  the  imperial  troops  were  in  poasesaon  of  the  dty,  had  been  broken 
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isto  and  plandned,  in  addition  to  such  as  had  been  devastated  hy  Ab 
rebels,  or  damaged  by  the  bombaidmeat*  All  the  public  places  and 
squares  were  occupied  by  the  soldiers.  As  night  set  in  groups  of  semi- 
harbarian  Croats  were  to  be  seen  at  every  comer  sitting  round  tneir  watch* 
fires,  sbgmg  national  airs,  their  rude  features,  and  picturesque  costume 
(Turkish  pistols,  and  Greek  capotes)  brought  into  bold  xehef  by  the  con* 
trast  of  light  and  darkness,  liven  ^e  grand  portal  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Stephens,  otherwise  held  so  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Viennese  was 
converted  into  a  bivouac,  and  the  palace  of  the  archbishop  had  been  taken 
possession  of  by  the  officers  of  the  staff. 

On  the  same  day  a  notification  of  the  municipal  council  was  pUcarded^ 
calling  on  all  persons  who  should  shelter  in  their  houses  M.  M.  Messen- 
hauser,  Bem,  Fullsky,  SchOtte,  and  Fenneberg,  to  deliver  them  up  in 
six  hours.  In  case  of  contravention  they  were  threatened  with  trial  by 
court-martial.  It  was  intimated  by  the  same  notification  that  Prince 
Windiscbgratz  had  made  dependent  on  the  arrest  of  those  individuals  the 
rastoration  of  free  communication  between  the  city  and  the  suburbs,  and 
the  most  lenient  possible  form  of  the  state  of  siege. 

This  proclamation  impears  to  have  had  some  effect,  for  the  chiefs 
of  the  National  Guard,  Messenhanser  and  Fenneberg,  the  chief  of 
the  Aula,  Professor  Fuster  and  the  deputies  of  the  Frankferter,  leffc ; 
Robert  Blum  and  Trobel,  were  said  to  have  been  arrested  on  that  day, 
the  two  latter  at  the  London  hotel  Dr.  Schutte  and  the  artist  Aigner, 
who  commanded  the  Academical  Legion,  were  said  to  have  committed 
suicide.  According  to  other  reports,  General  Bem  had  effected  his 
escape.  Is  was  also  stated  that  sixteen  rebels  were  shot  after  trial  by 
court  marshal,  on  the  2ud,  eleven  on  the  3rd,  and  sixty  on  the  4th  of 
November,  but  this  appears  to  be  an  exaggerated  statement,  if  not  totally 
unfounded !  Among  those  who  suffered  the  last  penalty  of  the  law  in 
the  seven  was  also  mentioned  the  democratic  Allnager.  Pullsky  the 
Hungarian  under  Secretary  of  State  and  the  chief  agent  of  Kossuth  in  the 
capital  was  also  said  to  have  been  arrested  the  same  day. 

On  the  8th  of  November  the  Communal  Council  issued  a  prochunation 
stating  that  free  intercourse  between  the  city  and  the  suburbs  was  restored 
from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  'till  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Prince  Windiscbgratz,  who  had  at  first  prohibited  the  publication  of 
all  daily  papers,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Wiener  Zeitung,  had  re- 
laxed his  rigour,  and  one  after  another  the  Presse^  the  Gierzel^ 
(scourge)  and  the  Austrian  Lloyd  made  their  appearance.  Great  num- 
bers of  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  who  had  the  left  city  since  the 
6th  of  October  were  returning  to  thor  homes.  Field- Marshal  Welden 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Vienns,  and  upon  his  arrival  Prince  Windis- 
cbgratz took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Hetzendorf  previous  to  his  puttmg 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial  army  destined  for  Hungary.  Robert 
Blum,  the  Leipsic  demagogue,  and  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly 
of  Frankfort  was  shot  in  the  Brigittemau*  on  the  morning  of  the  9tn. 
Considering  that  Blum  was  one  of  those  who  by  their  violence  indirectly 
contributed  towards  the  murder  of  General  Auerswald  and  Prince  Lych- 

*  Messenhanser  has  since  experienced  the  same  fate. 
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nowsky,  no  pity  can  be  felt  for  Im  fate.     It  is  indeed  said  that  his  am- 
bition was  to  be  a  German  Danton. 

Some  difficulty  will  present  itself  in  regard  to  the  lesson  conveyed  to  the 
extreme  left  of  the  National  Assembly,  by  this  execution  of  one  of  its  dis* 
tinguished  members,  but  if  so.it  will  be  of  tiifiing  importance.  It  will 
never  4o  that  leaders  of  an  insurrection  should  be  deputed  by  that  assembly 
to  carry  on  war  and  anarchy  into  the  various  German  states.  If  so,  they 
must  be  expected  to  be  treated  as  any  other  exciter  to  rebellion  would  be, 
and  die  cause  of  loyalty  and  true  patnotism  will  always  gain  by  the  deaths 
of  such  persons,  not  to  mention  the  thousands  of  lives  sacrificed  to  the 
ambition  and  vanity,  or  even  the  disappointments  of  one  man. 

It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  modem  times,  that  war,  whidi 
was  formerly  carried  on  between  nation  and  nation,  should  be  now  almost 
solely  had  recourse  to,  to  decide  differences  of  opinion  among  parties 
within  a  nation. 

Paris,  Frankfort,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  have  alike  exhibited  this  strange 
and  unnatural  phenomenon.  It  is  truly  desirable  that  this  should  be 
the  last  mode  of  manifestation  of  war,  and  that  what  is  becoming  dis- 
carded by  reasonable  and  experienced  governments,  should,  as  a  last  and 
dying  struggle,  have  been  lit  up  only  by  political  demagogues  and  an 
anarchical  and  plundering  populace.  Of  all  the  sieges  that  Vienna  has 
undergone,  that  which  has  been  self-inflicted  will  not  be  looked  upon  by 
future  historians  as  the  least  interesting  or  the  least  remarkable.  In 
what  a  foolish  position  does  such  a  scene,  also,  place  those  remnants  of 
medieval  insecurity  and  barbarism,  the  walls  and  glacis  which  divide  an 
inner  from  an  outer  town ;  walls,  by-the-by,  that  were  repaired  and  en- 
larged with  the  ransom  of  40,000/.  paid  for  our  Richard  I.  in  1194,  and 
which,  in  Vienna,  as  in  the  great  European  capitals,  appear  now  to  be  of 
no  utility  but  to  protect  bodies  of  anarchists  against  regular  troops  and 
established  forms  of  government. 

There  certainly  never  was  a  period  in  which  such  stirring  events  had 
to  be  chronicled  as  are  occurring  within  such  brief  periods  of  time.  The 
capital  of  the  Magyars  will  soon  have  to  pay  probably  fiur  more  deariy 
than  Vienna,  the  penalty  of  insurrection  and  rebellion,  and  of  crime  and 
murder  superadded.  But  amid  all  these  reactionary  successes,  the  Austrian 
emperor  and  his  general  have  avowed  their  intention  of  abiding  by  the 
constitution  lately  granted  to  the  people,  and  the  Ban  of  Croatia  has 
only  lent  his  assistance  on  the  condition  of  the  nationality  of  his  fol- 
lowers--the  long  prostrate  Slavonians — ^being  recognised.  These  are 
80  many  bulwarks  of  peace,  and  that  peace  has  the  greater  chance  of 
permanent  consolidation,  and  constitutional  monarchies  of  rising  up  upon 
a  lasting  basis,  the  more  the  arch-demag^ogues  of  republican,  communist 
and  anarchical  principles,  are  brought  under  a  proper  regime  and  consti- 
tutional restraint. 
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[SIR  RICHARD  MACGINNIS  AND  THE  SHERIFF. 

▲  BBMIX I8CBNCE  OF  80LDIXRIH0  IN  TIFPSRAST. 

A  merry  gomg  oat  often  bringeth  amooniftil  retuni,  and  a  joyAil  monalnga  tad 
evening.  Tboxas  X  Kemhs. 

^  OcH,  and  snre  yer  lioiior  won't  forget  Tim  I  Tiniy  yer  honor !" 
ezdaimed  one  of  those  contortions  of  nature,  ycleped  a  dwar^  to  a  fine 
well-made  son  of  the  sister  isle,  as  he  walked  down  Dame  Street, 
Dublin. 

«  By  this,  and  by  that,  you  are  the  biggest  little  blackguard  I  eyer  saw 
in  my  life,*'  replied  the  gentleman,  throwing  him  at  the  same  time  a 
tenpenny. 

**  Long  life  to  yer  honor,  and  thank  yer  honour,"  shrieked  the  dwarf, 
as  he  hobbled  off  to  waylay  another  passer  by. 

*^  Well,  Sir  Richard,  has  the  bay  gelding  won  at  the  Curragh  ?  I  am 
just  after  seeing  Larry  Bums,  ana  by  dads,  from  his  longfa^,  and  uf>« 
turned  nostril,  I  guessed  you  had  had  no  luck.  Why,  he  turned  on  his 
heel,  and  would  not  deign  an  answer,"  said  a  short  gentleman  with  a 
low  crowned  hat,  knowingly  stuck  upon  one  side,  and  a  bright  green  cut* 
away  coat  mounted  in  brass. 

**  Then  you  have  guessed  too  true,  for  as  soon  as  the  blackguard  was 
called  upon  he  shut  up.  However,  my  book  is  pretty  square.  I  made 
up  my  loss  out  of  Captam  Seymour, — one  of  the  castle  aide-de-camps ;  he 
foonld  back  the  English  mare  against  a  true  bred  son  of  the  Emerald  Ue." 

<'  Arrah  !  Sir  Richard,  you  &d  well.  Ireland,  mi  boy,  for  ever.  Ne- 
ver mind,  you  are  not  cut  out  for  a  flat^  eh  ?  Twenty  to  ten  you  win 
the  Cahir  Steeple  chase,  with  Brien  Borhoime." 

"  I  wish  I  may.     Good  day,  good  day." 

The  charitable  donor  and  loser  of  the  race  was  Sir  Richard  Macginnis, 
or,  as  he  was  familiarly  styled, — ears  polite,  are  we  to  utter  it  ? — **  Hell-fire 
Dick,"  was  a  true  specimen  of  an  Iruh  Gentleman.  Kind,  brave,  liberal 
to  a  &ult,  ready  to  resent  an  injury,  but  lastbgly  p;rateful  for  a  benefit; 
he  had  had  many  an  **  a£Bur,"  and  paced  many  a  distance  in  the  Phcenix, 
and  had  dropped  and  won  many  a  fifty  pound  note  at  Daly's  ;  but  the 
days  of  which  we  chronicle  were  very  difierent  to  these  of  pikes,  felons, 
trials,  and  soldiers  in  the  old  capital  of  Ireland.  She  was  then  in  the 
lenith  of  her  glory,  the  envied  oi  the  envied,  or,  in  the  words  of  Lever, 
"  There  was  weaidi  more  than  proportioned  to  the  cheapness  of  the 
country,  and  while  ability  and  talent  were  the  most  striking  features 
of  every  circle,  the  taste  for  gorgeous  display,  exhibited  within  doors 
and  without,  threw  a  glare  of  splendour  over  the  scene,  that  served  to 
illnstrate,  but  not  eclipse  the  proudw  glories  of  the  mind." 

At  an  eariy  age  Sir  Richard  Macginius  had  come  into  an  Irish  property 
of  about  four  diousand  a-year,  a  litik  encumbered  vrith  debts,  in  Tip- 
perary.  Ah  1  many  a  time  had  the  old  walk  of  Castle  Knock  vibrated 
^Mk  the  merry  song  and  chorus  o'er  the  ffenerous  port,  many  a  lime  had  its 
oaken-floor  received  the  ponderous  shock  of  a  fbur-bottlea-man.  Many 
and  many  a  guest  had  enjoyed  true  Hibernian  hospitality  in  the  old 
eastle  $  many  a  fca  had  been  tally  ho'ed  away  from  its  covers,  and  man^ 
a  snipe  or  'cock  had  fellea  to  the  unerring  aim  of  its  noUe  ovmeri  or  hie 
^<— TOL.  Lzzziy.  vo.  oGczzzTi.  2o  r^^^^T^ 
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iporting  firiends  ;  but  alas !  these  palmy  days  were  not  to  last  for  ever. 
Sir  Richard,  bitten  with  the  mania  of  trayeUing,  determined  to  yiew  the 
beamHes  of  England,  where  at  Cheltenham,  he  met»  wooed,  and  won, 
the  fair,  accomplished,  though  dowerless  daughter  of  Admiral  Howard. 
For  a  time  affiurs  went  on  aowotfaly  ;  Dublin  was  yearly  sought;  and  ex- 
pense followed  expense,  but  in  a  few  years  the  baronet  found  faia  pro- 
perty mortgaged  to  law}'ers  and  money-lenders,  his  rents  badly  paid, 
the  Union  passed,  and  blessed  with  a  son  as  erraot  a  pickle  as  eyer  hved, 
whose  education  was  entrusted  to  the  combined  care  of  the  Pkotestant 
eleroyman  and  Father  Gleeson  (for  though  Sir  Richard  was  a  staundi 
Catholic  himself,  he  considered  all  sects,  whether  Roman,  Greek ,  or 
infidel,  as — brethren).  But  the  young  scion  and  his  two  pedagogical 
diyines  were  much  like  a  person  attempting  to  sit  upon  two  cnairs  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  and  the  old  issue  was  the  consequence;  but  the  ^rooth's 
fiill  was  either  upon  his  legs  or  seat, — for  he  almost  duly  oontnyed  to 
escape  the  exhortations  of  Sie  Rey.  Mr.  O'Neil,  or  the  Lam  expoaitbns 
of  Father  Mark,  to  rush  to  the  whoo — op  of  Pat  Sulfiyan  the 
Irish  huntsman,  or  the  to*ho  of  Jack  Mofiatt,  the  English  keeper ;  in 
time  his  yiew  holloa  was  clearly  heard  at  the  ooTer  side  as  he  saw  aly 
reynard  steal  away,  and  his  merry  laugh  re-echoed  through  the  sylvan 
glades  as  he  shot  tiie  errant  woodcock,  un^  he  became  as  good  a  shot 
as  his  fother,  and  few  could  beat  him  with  the  Tip.  Hunt  on  black 
Mungo.  ♦  •  •  • 

Tb  —  Dragoon  Guards  were  quartered  at  CaUr  (or,  as  some  gar- 
rison punsters,  unjustly  though  it  be,  call  it  **  duU  car^*)  and  a  subaltern's 
detachment  was  thrown  out  to  Fethard  under  the  command  of  Ueutenant 
Mytton* 

Jack  Mytton  was  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy  Torkshiie  squire,  who  not 
bebg  able  to  manage  his  son  at  home,  procuredhim  a  commisaon  in  the 
—  Dragoon  Guards,  as  he  then  hoped  his  son  would  be  under  some  re- 
straint Poor  Jack  I  he  had  talents  for  eyery  thing  but  soldiering,  he  could 
make  as  good  a  book  on  the  Derby,  play  as  good  a  game  of  cmm,  calcu- 
late the  CNlds,  or  win  a  rubber  of  billiards  as  the  best  man  aliye,  but  to 
manoeuyre  a  troop,  or  tell  off  a  squadron,  was  &r  beyondhis  oomprehenaion ; 
and  in  proof  thereof,  he  had  ridden  and  won  two  steeple-chases  before  he 
had  been  dismissed  bis  riding  drill,  and  had  made  a  good  ^<pot"  on  the 
St.  Leger,  before  he  could  change  front  to  the  right. 

One  day  a  party  of  Mytton*s  brother  officers  droye  oyer  from  head- 
quarters to  see  him  at  Fethard. 

'<  Ah!  ah  I  Jack,  old  boy,*'  cried  Ciqptun  Oqprey  on  their  arriyal,  "how 
are  you  ?    Had  any  shooting?** 

«'  How  is  the  detachment  ?"  inquired  Comet  Whiskerieas. 

'<  How  is  the  hay  P**  inquired  a  third. 

<'  What  is  the  price  of  meat  a  pound  ?'' 

*< Hunting  any  more  of  her  Majesty's  troopers?**  asked  C^ilaiB 
Osprey. 

'<  Ah,  my  boy  I*'  replied  Mutton,  <<  recollect  die  Italian  proyerh,  *  Li 
matd  banno  boUetta  di  dir  cto  che  yoglion.'  So  hdd  your  peace  of 
troopers.** 

*<  I  see  you  haye  Boatswain  still,"  said  Whiskerless,  as  a  shaggy  Irisk 
spaniel  came  jumping  and  fondling  to  the  party. 

<<  The  best  dog  that  eyer  Uyed,*^  replied  Mytton.    « I  wa«  shoodiv  •* 
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Cobnel .  MnUabone^s  Uist  week,  and  having  bagged  twenty  oonple  of 


''OhI  oh!  ohi  01  O!  o T chorused  the narW. 

''WeUjbelieyemeornot^  my  Btoiyifltrue.  Welt  I  had  drawn  my  left 
barrel's  chaarge»  and  was  returning  homa  through  a  little  coveri  when 
old  Boatswain  sprung  a  woodcock,  but  not  liking  to  discharge  my  right 
baireli  for  fear  of  repealers,  I  walked  on  and  took  no  notice ;  not  so  old 
Boatswain,  who  reared  himself  on  his  hind  legs  and  marked  him— on  I 
walked — but  the  dog  tagged  at  my  jacket  At  kst»  I  followed  him» 
and  he  led  me  to  bush,  v^uning  and  looking  in  my  face,  until  I  had  re- 
loaded my  gun,  when  he  sprung  forward,  and  up  rose  a  fine  woodcock— 
which,  gendemen,  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  ordered  for  this  day's  dinner, 

'<  Ah  1  ah !"  cried  Osprey,  ''  the  author  of  the  '  Arabian  Kights'  has 
at  last  been  disooTered.'* 

**  Why,  I  suppose  you  are  first  cousin  to  the  young  gentleman  who 
walked  out  of  an  Affghan  tent  at  Sobraon  after  nis  legs  had  been  shpk 
oE" 

'*  Why  Mytton,  you  are  quite  an  Herodotus,"  said  Osprey. 

« By-tho'Dy,  you  did  not  send  the  sea-seipent  story  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiraltyf  dad  you  T*  inquired  anodier, 

'^  That  certainly  was  a  yeaesjuky  tale,'*  said  Whiskerless. 

**  Well  oome,"  replied  Jade,  ''  a  truce  to  your  disbelief,  however,  after 
your  drive,  I  make  no  doubt  a  little  luncheon  will  be  acceptable." 

''  I  have  a  veiy  unpleasant  duty  to  perform  to-morrow,  said  Mytton, 
as  they  sat  in  the  old  oaken-panelled  mess-room  at  Fethard  on  the  night 
in  question*  *M  am  ordered  to  assist  the  sherifiT,  who  is  gobg  to  levy  a 
distoess  warrant  upon  Sir  Richard  Macgmnis.  Poor  £dck  1  the  bast 
fiiend  I  have  in  these  parts," 

''Oh !  oh !  oh !  fancy  Hytton  aiding  the  civil  power,"  chorused  the 
whole  party.    '<  What  time  do  you  start  ?" 

^  Tlw  route  sajfs  six,"  replied  Jack. 

''Stx!*'  exdfumed  Osprey,  *<why  you  will  hardly  have  the  very 
slightest  appetite  for  break&st.  By  gad,  I  know  I  never  have  one 
till  noon." 

"Oh!  establish  a  commissariat  on  the  road$  send  a  £Eitigue  party  off 
to-night  with  liqueurs,  moselle,  and  champagne;  and  if  there  is  one  thing  a 
shoeless,  dirty,  Irish  cook  can  toss  up  better  than  another,  it  is  a  lamb 
ootttelette  ^  la  Tata,"  said  Whiskerless  with  a  sneer. 

*' Yes,  I  am  sure  you  will  have  quite  a  littie/i^to  ckampitre,"  said  a 
third.    "  How  I  ewrj  you." 

'<  Well,"  cried  Bfytton,  in  ratiier  excited  tones,  **  a  pony  all  round 
that  I  perform  this  duty  so  that  were  his  Grrace  of  Wellington  command- 
ing he  could  not  do  it  better." 

«  Done  I  done  2  done  I"  said  the  party,  and  the  bets  were  properly 
booked. 

Then  followed  the  usual  light  desultory  scandalous  conversation  of  tiie 
mess-room,  where  the  flirtations  of  Miss  Smith  were  duly  discussed,  with 
the  merits  of  the  Derby  winner,  and  the  tenets  of  die  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
with  Bradigo  the  prize-fighter  ;  and  after  these  topics  had  been  drained 
ecjually  wiw  the  claret,  a  littie  hazard— It  la  poulette  concluded  the  ex- 
citement of  tiie  evening. 

At  six  o'clock  the  folfowing  morning  lieutenant  Mytton  and  his  party  of 
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imgoona  left  the  barracks  of  FeUiard,  he  inwardly  execrating  his  lock  at 
haying  to  leave  his  brother  officers,  who  were  going  that  morning-* 
in  the  words  of  the  Irish  gossoon — ^to  "  slate*'  the  snipe,  while  th^  (his 
brother  officers)  were  delighted  at  the  preposterous  idea  of  mjtian. 
ever  being  detached  upon  duty.  Half-way  on  his  road,  Mir.  Sandy 
Macgregor,  the  sheriff,  and  his  two  coadjutors,  as  ruffian -look- 
^S  gentlemen  as  ever  graced— or  disgraced,  the  Bog  of  AUen,  joined 
the  dragoons.  Mr.  Macgregor  was  a  Scotchman,  as  yon  might  conceive 
from  his  name,  the  only  son  of  a  humble  butcher  in  Glasgow,  but  eariy 
in  life  he  showed  the  cacoethes  scribendi^  and  he  used  to  supply  Ae 
poet's  comer  and  local  information  of  the  provincial  press  with  **  the 
paper  bullets  of  his  brain"  until  a  oontestea  election  took  place,  when, 
tor  some  good  work  for  the  radical  member,  he  was  appointed  agent,  or 
fiictor  to  a  Tipperary  estate,  which,  not  relishmg  such  a  woodcock  life^ 
he  quickly  resigned,  however,  for  tJie  lucrative  office  of  sheriff  and  C.  P. 
of  ihe  riding. 

'^Foin  day,  capt^n,*'  said  Macgregor. 

**  It  is,"  was  the  sulky  reply. 

'^  It*s  too  good  a  day  for  the  deed,  captain ;  but  if  a  mon  boorows 
mller,  he  mon  pay,  that  s  Scotch  law  ;  but  this  is  an  unco  stoney  wynd," 
said  the  sheri£^  as  his  horse  stumbled  over  the  loose  stones.  ''  My  cune 
upon  ye,  ye  stumbling  brute  !  ye  ugly  creeping  blastit  wonner !  He  is 
but  a  stitched  up  thing,  captin.  I  borrowed  him  of  the  vint*er  of  Clon- 
mel ;  my  lun  galloway  is  sairly  racked  wi'  the  rheumaticB,  and  he's  as 
lame  as  an  ould  cat." 

«  The  Duke  of  Leeds  writes  that  Eisenburgh  cured  his  feet,  perchance 
that  chiropedist  might  do  your  horse  some  good,  or  indite  a  note  to  Lord 
Aldborough,  he  is  always  writing  to  the  papers  about  some  piDs,  he  may 
give  you  some  advice,  gratis,  yah !"  replied  Mytton,  with  a  yawn,  '*  do 
any  thing,  in  short,  but  weary  me,  with  your  stories  of  your  horses." 

<<  Beg  pardin,  captin.  But  I  have  an  unco  drouth,  let  us  stop  at  this 
*  shebe€^  as  the  Insh  folk  call  it,  and  have  a  drappie  of  bunch-toddy, 
eh?  you  ken  what  our  poet  sings, 

**  But  bring  a  Scotchman  from  his  hill. 
Clap  in  his  cheek  a  Highland  gill, 
Say,  sic  is  royal  George's  will. 

An  there's  the  fbe. 
He  has  nae  thought  hut  how  to  kill 

Twa  at  a  bk>w." 

'*  Well,"  said  Mytton,  '<  I  do  not  mind  a  small  drop  of  whisky ;  I  am 
rather  cold,  and  it  is  su^  a  bore  this  work." 

<<  <  Tliunder  and  turf,*  as  the  Irish  say,  I  agree  with  you,**  replied  the 
sheriff,  as  they  drank  their  whisky. 

"  And  sure  then,"  observed  one  of  Macgregor^s  deputies,  when  the 
detachment  was  once  more  in  motion  ;  ''  if  ne  preached  what  he  practised 
he  would  give  us  poor  devils  a  drop.  Didn't  I  hear  him  hold  forth  at 
Manchester  as  how  we  were  all  brethren,  all  equal,  all  menT** 

"  Youreovenour,  I  suppose.  Oh,  I  could  well  believe  it,  the  d — n 
hypocrite,  observed  a  dragoon,  who  had  been  eveiy  thing  from  a  me- 
thodist  parson  to  a  pickpo<^et,  ''  but  a  day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand." 

<'  And  sure  we  all  know  that»  it's  the  day  Dan  O  uonneli  brings  in 
repeal,"  sud  the  Paddy. 
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^^  My  friend !  I  Bpeak  not  of  terrestrialy  bat  of  celestial  matters.  I 
speak  of  that  time  when  those  who  have  received  much,  of  them  much 
will  be  required,"  said  the  dragoon,  with  emphasis. 

''Well  and  sure,  isn't  that  the  day  when  we  get  repeal?  Hasn*t 
O'Connell  got  much  ?  God  help  ye !  two  and  threepence  of  mine  last 
Palm  Sundby  ;  and,  by  dads !  shan't  we  require  much  of  him  ?  He 
requires  a  tithe  of  our  wages — ^but,  mi  boy,  when  Parliament  sits  in 
College  Green  then  we  shall  be  repaid  cent  per  cent*' 

"  But  I  am  afraid  the  cent,  per  cent,  like  my  promotion,  will  be  a  long 
time  coming,"  answered  private  Lomax.  ^'  My  only  hope  is  Mister 
0*Connell  will  introduce  equality ;  let  us  have  a  Commonwealth,  it  is  the 
only  principle  to  find  favour  with  the  masses.  Let  us  divide  the  funds  of 
the  aristocracy.    Yon  know — 

**  Princes  or  peers  may  flourish,  or  may  fkde  s 
A  breath  can  take  as  a  breath  has  made ; 
Bat  a  noble  peasantry    ■ 

That  is  the  new  name  we  will  a^tate  under.  Was  not  Adam  our  com- 
mon fether  ?  Why  should  the  aristocracy  be  rich  ?  I  do  not  see  it  laid 
down  in  the  Bible  to  be  the  case.  Look  at  my  profession,  the  soldier 
gets  drunk  by  day,  the  officer  by  night — ^what  is  the  upshot  ?  Why, 
the  soldier  sleeps  on  the  floor  of  the  mill,  I  beg  your  panlon,  the  guard 
room's  trestle,  the  officer  on  his  feather  bed — ^but  halt! 

[«« ^we're  on  dangeroos  ground. 

Who  knows  how  the  fashions  may  alter  ? 
Ae  doctrine  to-day,  that  is  loyalty's  sound. 
To-morrow  may  bring  us  a  halter.'* 

*^  Come  yon,  Mr.  Lomax,"  said  Serjeant-major  Fieldday,  riding  un ; 
^  if  you  don't  sit  steadier  on  your  house,  I  will  give  you  a  taste  of  awK- 
ward  drill  when  we  get  back  to  barracks." 

"  Will  it  rain  wUsky,"  inqiured  Tom  Shrub,  <^  when  you  get  re- 
peal?" 

"  Be  dads,  and  it  wiU,"  replied  Paddy. 

^*  Then  hurrah  for  repeal !  I'll  be  any  thing  for  a  glass  of  whisky,  ex- 
cept a  coward  to  my  country,  or  a  traitor  to  my  Queen,"  said  Shmo. 

'*  Do  you  hear?  cried  Serjeant  Fieldday,  "  press  down  your  heel^ 
Lomax ;  feel  up  your  horse,  Shrub— or  awkward  drill." 

When  the  party  approached  the  mansion  of  Sir  Richard  Macrinnis, 
every  thing  pertaining  to  it  had  the  stamp  of  poverty  and  blunted  exer- 
tion plainly  marked.  The  old  iron-gates  creaked  and  groaned  on  their 
rusty  hinges  ;  the  woodbine  and  ivy  were  allowed  to  wow  their  unre- 
stramed  tendrils  over  the  dilapidated  lod^e,  while  the  pig  shared  the  in- 
side of  the  cottage  with  a  dirty,  slatternly  woman  and  some  half-dozen 
children  of  the  same  clique;  while  the  hens  were  grubbing  their  rest- 
ing-places among  the  uncultivated  flower-plats.  A  kind  and  bene- 
ficent nature  had  this  autumn  poured  forth  her  g^  with  a  liberal  hand, 
and  as  Sir  Richard  generally  received  his  rents  in  kind,  man^  a  portly 
stack  stood  forth  in  the  staggarth,  and  many  a  turkey  or  fat  pig  gobbled 
up  the  stray  ears  of  wheat  that  lay  scattered  in  all  directions.  Mr. 
Macgregor  nad  ahready  appropriated,  in  his  mind,  a  fine  Sett  turk^  for 
his  next  Sunday's  dinner,  uid  compressed  his  lips  at  the  bare  idea  of  the 
juicy  Urd. 
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While  the  sheriff  and  the  soldiers  were  defiling  up  die  avenue^  Sir 
Rtohard  was  engapped  in  levelling  a  rising  knoll  of  the  nark. 

^'  Be  gorha,  Sir  Richard  r  shouted  a  shoeless,  sockless  lad ;  "  here's 
the  military,  yer  honor,  here  master,  ein  ttdour — dou — ah !  ah  t  fithcfae, 
ah !  huidhean — ein  maor — Oh !  Sir  Richard,  we  shall  he  kilt." 

'^  You  are  ridit,  my  boy,  the  soldiers  are  here  \  mn,  you  young  devil's 

Kwn,  run  to  uie  bog,  tell  the  men  to  come  down  with  the  carts  and  take 
&nn-yard  away  to  Conmaherra  Mountain — run,  you  deviL" 

<^  Ah,  your  honor,  and  I  wUl,  and  itsnt  Pat  that  won't  have  sixty 
men  from  Banymacrowdy  Boe.  Bad  cess  to  the  blackguards.  Tee,  Mr. 
Maogregor,  it's  queer  to  me  if  you  die  in  your  bed." 

'^  Ah !  the  top  of  the  morning  to  you.  Jack,  my  boy,"  said  Maeginnis, 
welcoming  Mytton  at  the  front  door ;  '^  marching  oroer,  eh  ?^ 

"  Why,  no— not  exac^.  No^Mr. — Mr.— ^  man— General  — , 
got  the—orders,"  replied  Mytton,  very  much  abashed. 

^'  Yes,  sir,  i  am  tne  cause.  /,  sir,  Sandy  Maceregor,  sheriff,  late  of 
Glasgow,  but  now  of  Ckmmel,— the  suit  of  one  Muudi  Sobmons,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hebrew  persuasion— 8001,  to  speak  in  round  numbers,  due  the 
15th  of  last  montL" 

<<  Oh,  Solomons'  bill  t  well,  sir,  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
setUe  it,  so  if  you  will  leave  the  soldiers  there,  and  walk  into  my  study, 
I  will  pay  you  in  Bank  of  Ireland  notes.  As  for  you,  Mvtton,  old  boy, 
a  ride  over  our  hills  will  have  given  you  an  appetite  for  nreakfast;  you 
will  find  Lady  Macginnis  in  the  dining-room."^ 

^^  Sir,  I  do  not  think  it  the  strategy  of  a  general  to  leave  the  soldiers 
in  the  rear,"  said  Macgregor,  not  at  lul  relishmg  the  idea  of  walking  into 
the  lion's  jaws  alone. 

^*  Oh,  hang  your  strategy  and  soldiers,  I  am  for  breakiast,"  replied 
Mytton,  delighted  at  the  termination  of  his  duty;  '^go  and  get  the 
money  and  join  me  in  the  breakfosi»Toom ;  let  the  men  dismount,  Ser- 
jeant Fieldoay,  and  you  can  piquet  the  horses  here  until  I  come." 

**  Let  us  go  into  the  drawing-room,"  said  Lady  Macginnis,  after  the 
breakfast  was  over,  to  Mytton,  ^*  I  have  got  some  new  music  from  an 
English  opera — *  The  Bohemian  Girl'-^it  came  out  last  season  at  Drury 

<<  Oh,  delightful !"  said  Mytton. 

Lady  Macginnis  sat  down  to  her  pianoforte  and  sang  some  beautifttl 
airs  from  that  sweet  opera,  and  hacknied  though  they  be  now,  still  they 
bear  with  them  that  freshness  and  plaintiveness  that  must  make  them 
popular  in  all  seasons  and  in  all  affes.  She  then  changed  her  theme  to 
one  of  the  song-loving  Italy,  or  broke  out  into  a  wiki  chanson  of  her 
own  native  Isle. 

Mytton  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  as  he  drank  in  the  silvery  tones  of 
the  frir  aongstress.  ^*  Could  I  but  command  my  wishes  it  would  be," 
ezohimed  he,  '^  to  be  sent  upon  a  like  duty  every  day." 

''Are  you  sure  of  thati'"  said  Lady  Macginnis,  wiih  a  meaning 
smile. 

''Sure?  Did  you  ask  me  such  a  question !"  said  Jack,  his  heart 
beating  against  his  side.     "  Yes,  Lady  Macginnis,  I  am  sure." 

"  An !  but  we  poor  ladies  know  what  yon  officers  are.  However,  I 
suppose  you  have  heard  Lord  da  Grey  has  resigned  the  vice-royalty  ?" 
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Hjrtion  heartily  wished  the  vice-royalty  at  the  bottom  of  the  waveSy 
he  wished  to  resume  the  subject  of  love. 

**  You  must  really  see  my  new  garden,  Mr.  Mytton  ;  so  if  you  will 
remain  here  until  I  join  you,  I  will  show  it  to  you,  I  only  want  to  put 
a  shawl  and  my  cottage  bonnet  on—  here  is  the  New  MonthJ^  or  the  GMe 
io  amuse  yon  until  my  return,"  siud  Lady  Macginnis. 

Mytton  turned  the  matter  over  in  his  own  mind  ;  he  had  made  an  im- 
pression, there  was  no  doubt ;  he  looked  down  the  lace  of  his  trousers, 
and  brushed  up  his  hair  and  came  to  the  conclusion  he  was  a  much  better 
looking  man  than  he  had  ^ever  thought  himself  before.  Lady  Macginnis 
was  in  love  with  him ;  on  that  point  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
in  his  opinion,  but  would  she  show  it,  or  must  he  make  the  first  advances, 
as  Hamlet  says,  <<  Ay,  there's  the  rub.** 

•  •  #  •  • 

<'  Now  to  business,"  said  Sir  Richard  to  the  sheriff,  taking  down  a  deal 
box. 

"  \yhafs  that  for?"  said  Macgregor. 

"  Simply  to  aid  our  business,"  said  Sir  Richard,  unlocking  the  box,  and 
producing  a  pair  of  pistols. 

"  Now  listen  to  me,  sir." 

''  I  will,*'  said  the  sheriff,  in  abject  tones. 

'^  These  pistols  alone,  or  nearly  so,  remain  to  me  of  a  once  fine  fortune, 
now,  alas  !  gorged  by  those  land  cormorants — Jews  and  bill-brokers. 
Not  satisfied  is  Solomons  with  making  me  pay  cent,  per  cent;  not  satisfied 
with  pillaging  my  property,  not  satisfied  witn  insulting  me,  but  to  crown 
all*  he  sends  a  reptile  like  you  to  seize  the  subsistence  of  the  next  six 
months,  backed  as  you  are  by  soldiers.  Sir !  know  then,  by  my  own 
recklessness,  by  putting  my  fmth  in  men  I  beUeved  to  be  my  fnenos  that 
has  brought  me  to  my  present  crisis,  but  not  by  dishonesty  or  fraud — my 
tenantry  now  owe  me  fer,  for  beyond  the  amount  of  the  bill  you  hold, 
but  would  I  turn  them  from  their  hearths  and  homes,  for  their  children 
to  beg  their  bread  or  become  meet  subjects  for  the  hulks  ?  however — 
enough,  here  you  sit  until  released  by  my  orders — you  shall  then  go  un* 
molested,  unhurt,  but  if  you  stir  an  inch  it  is  at  your  peril.  Moffat," 
he  exclaimed,  and  a  short  stiff  man  with  a  bullet,  bulldog  head,  entered, 
^  Guard  Mr.  Macgregor  ;  should  he  attempt  to  stir,  give  him — " 

'*  A  cold  pill,"  growled  Mofiat,  eyeing  Urn  under  his  shaggy  eye- 
brows. 

'*  Oh,  Sir  Richard !  for  pity's  sake,  leave  me  not  with  that — that  thing 
—I  will  be  so  quiet,  mon.     I  won't  stir  limb  or  leg.     I  won't — " 

"  Won't  do  what?"  inquired  Sir  Richard. 

•*  Won't  say  what  I  was  going  to  say.*' 

"  Well,  Sir  Richard,"  replied  the  sheriff,  after  a  pause,  '*  suppose  that 
velveteen  gentleman  should  fancy,  fanc^y  I  say,  I  moved,  and  just  popped 
the  cold  pill  into  me,  it  would  be  culpable  homicide,  indeed  it  would.  Sir 
Richard.  Lock  the  door,  bind  me  hand  and  foot,  do  any  thing,  but 
leave  me  to  the  mercy  of  that  thing." 

''  Never  fear,"  said  Sir  Richard,  as  he  left  the  room. 

And  there  the  sheriff  and  keeper  sat,  the  latter  as  Homer  sings — 

Qart  Xctfv  txApfl  fuyoKa  cirt  a&fuiTi  Kvptras 
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tlie  former,  upon  ihe  tip  end  of  hb  ohair»  pale,  with  pertmlMitbn  and 
fear  breaking  forth  at  eveiy  pore. 

♦  »  •  ♦ 

*^  I  think  she  takes  a  precious  long  time  putting  on  thatoottage  bonnet 
and  shawl,"  ezcUumed  Mytton,  as  he  turned  over  the  concluding  page  o( 
the  New  Monthly,  *<  By  every  thing  that's  beautiful,  half  past  ihrae ! ! 
Hush !  I  hear  breathing — a  gentle  tap — the  lady's  mud  at  two  to  one 
—French  perhaps— love  is  the  soul  of  a  stripping  dragoon — so  I  shall 
just  take  one  kiss,**  and  he  stole  on  tip-toe  to  t^B  door,  opened  it^  and 
Dosh  and  clash  he  went  headlong  into  toe  hall,  over  the  prostrate  body 
of  Sandy  Macgregor ! 

''Take  that,"  said  Mytton,  when  he  was  once  more  upon  lus  l^fs, 
administering  a  swmgmng  box  on  the  ear,  <<  take  that  for  eaves-dropfung.*' 

«*  Mon  aloive,  I  hietve  feeling ;  wed  mon,  that's  my  ear,  and  I  will 
make  you  pay  for  it,  too.  A  pretty  kettle  of  fish  you  have  got  into  by 
keeping  the  dragoons  in  the  park." 

'*  where  are  the  dragoons  7*  inquired  Mytton. 

« I  dinna  ken,"  replied  the  sheriff. 

<<  Where  is  Sir  Bichard— Lady  Ma<%;inius?" 

<a  dinna  ken." 

**  What  the  devil  do  you '  hen  f  inquired  Jack. 

**  Why  this,  I  have  been  caged  up  with  a  gay  ugly  body,  cooking  and 
uncockbg  a  gay  ugly  pistol  for  twa  hours.  I  nave  lost  8001.  and  y«ef, 
and  I  varily  beueve,  Sir  Richard  is  gone." 

<<  G  !  O  1  N !  Er  exclaimed  Mytton,  as  a  light  suddenly  broke  oat 
upon  him*  *'  Why  the  d — 1  didn*t  you  knock  the  ugly  man  down^cried 
murder — anytlung  ?** 

«  Me  knock  the  ugly  beast  down  ?  no,  captin,  yon  may  be  a  man  o' 
war,  I  am  one  of  peace.     I'm  nae  A  fond  of  knocking  men  down.** 

^'  My  master's  compliments,  and  he  desired  me  to  give  you  this  note,** 
aiud  a  footman. 

Mytton  tore  it  open  and  read  :— 

**  Dear  Mytton, — Allow  me  to  assure  you  that  it  b  with  feelings  of  sor* 
row  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  that  I  am  obliged  toleave  you  in  the  sudden 
and  unceremonious  manner  in  which  I  have  done,  circumstances  over 
which  I  had  no  control  compelled  me.  I  have  g^ne  to  '  the  Cave,*  the 
entrance  is  guarded  by  a  natural  barrier  of  rocks,  which  I  have  strength- 
ened by  two  Tipperary  boys  as  sentinels ;  recommend  Mr.  Macgregor  not 
to  follow  except  he  wishes  to  become  the  supper  of  the  eagles.  Accept 
the  i^logies  of  Lady  Macginnis  and  myself,  together  with  the  assurance 
that  we  shall  at  all  times  be  delighted  to  see  you  at  Castle  Knock.  BeUere 
me^  very  truly  yours, 

<<  RiCHASD  MAcoiinns. 

'<  30  past  2  P.M.' 

*'  Duped !"  exclaimed  Macgregor,  '<  and  the  stock  and  com  gone  too— • 
duped  hy  an  Irishman  /" 

^  Duped  !*'  re-echoed  Mytton,  in  faint  tones. 

But  let  us  now  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  dragoons,  whom  we  left 
picqueted  in  the  paric.  Nearly  opposite  the  lodge  lived  Terence  O'FIarthy, 
who  had  an  uncommonly  handsome  daughter,  with  long  black  ringlets 
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and  melting  brown  eyes— 60  when  Sergeant  Fieldday  had  kept  post  oyer 
the  pioquet  for  some  hour  or  so,  he  became  weary,  and  to  disperse  his 
€fifi«t^  strolled  to  Mr.  0*Flarthy's  house  to  whisper  soft  nothings  into 
Miss  OTlarthy's  ear.  Presently,  Corporal  Canteen  espied  a  snug  little 
shebeen  near  the  other  lodge  gate,  and  he  thought  he  might  just  step  over 
there  and  taste  the  quality  of  the  whisky.  'Hius,  link  oy  Jink  was  that 
chain  of  responsibility  broken,  so  lauded  by  the  greatest  captain  of  our 
age,  the  Duke  of  Wellington*  The  soldiers  foUowed  the  example  of 
their  superiors,  and  when  Mytton  returned  he  found  the  horses  linked 
together  in  charge  of  a  recruit.  Tom  Shrub,  insensibly  drunk,  Blackwood, 
a  Sheffield  rou^h,  swearing  he  would  not  go  home  till  morning,  while 
Priyate  O'Rourice  sworo  ''Jack,  Lieutenant  Jack  bedads,  was  a  trump." 
But  the  retreat  to  Fethard  !  Oh,  for  the  talent  and  pencil  of  a  Leech 
or  a  Brown !  First  rode  Mytton  on  his  black  charger,  heels  down,  in  a 
hard  gallop ;  then  followed  Macgiegor,  toes  down,  heels  u^  arms  a-ldmbo 
m  a  good  round  trot,  while  his  dirty  dressed  subs  would  ride  the  soldiers' 
troopers,  ludicrously  contrastingiheur  gay  trapping  wiA  the  men's  natched 
coats,  while  one  finished  the  picture  by  appropriating  a  soldier's  nelmet, 
giying  him  in  return  his  crownless  hat.  In  short,  the  whole  road  was 
strewed  with  relics  of  that  day's  adyenture.  Napoleon's  retreat  from 
Waterloo,  or  that  of  the  Ten  Thousand  in  ancient  history,  neyer  equalled 


But  let  us  drop  the  green  curtain,  dmply  to  rise  it  for  the  reprint 
of  the  London  Crazette: — 

''Comet  Waterloo,  Quartro  Bras  Snooks  to  be  lieutenant  yice 
Mytton  who  retires/' 

p — p. 


WaiTTBIff  AT  yiSITING  THX  TOMB  OF 

IIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH  AND   HIS  DAUGHTER, 

IN  HAMFSTBAD  CHURCB-TARO,  ON  A  FINE  ByBNINO  THIS  SUMMER. 

Bt  Craus  Reddiro,  Esq. 

A  yew-tree's  shade,  'grayed  letters,  and  a  tomb. 

All  Mackintosh  that  now  belongs  to  thee  I 
Thus  onward  pass  to  the  same  common  doom 

They  of  whom  Fame  once  spoke  unceasingly* — 
That  breath  in  life  of  Syren  melody, — 

That  fragrance  wasted  on  a  dead  man's  shrond» 
That  idle  dream  of  human  vanity 

Howe*er  the  harlot  yoice  speak  low  or  loud  I 
Sleep  on  by  thy  loyed  child,  the  nightingale 

Is  making  night  harmonious  round  thy  grave ; 
The  bright  stars  watch  o'er  thee,  and  moonbeams  pale 

Curtain  thy  death-rest — quiet  ever  have 
Thus  fading  in  the  past,  till  time  proclaim— 

**  Here  lies  more  dust  of  unremembered  name  !* 


*  **  The  world  talks  much  of  Jammie,"  sudDr.  Parr  to  me  one  day  at  Hattoni 
"Jammie  acquired  his  fame  by  his  first  books  his  conversatioa  is  even  better  than 
hiawxiting.   He  Is  a  great  maa" 
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O  Life,  thon  Nothing^!  younger  brother  I 
So  Like  that  we  may  taJce  the  one  for  t'other. — 

Dream  of  a  shadow  I    A  refiection  made 
f*rom  the  fiilse  glories  of  the  gay  reflected  bow 

Is  more  a  boM  thing  than  waa  I 
Thou  weak-built  isthmus  that  dost  proudly  rise 

Up  betwixt  two  eternities, 
Tet  canst  not  ware  nor  wind  sustain. 
But  broken  and  orerwhebned  the  ocean  meets  again. 

OOWLXT. 

We  are  told  that  immediately  after  the  Creatbn,  when  a  siiu^e  ooapk 
had  to  perform  the  tedious  and  troubleeome  duty  of  peopling  tiie  wond, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  give  time  for  the  perrannanoe  of  so  ar- 
duous a  task,  and«the  ordinary  age  of  man  extended  aooordingly  to  900 
yearn  and  upwards.  Lnmediately  afbr  the  Flood,  when  the  three  sots  of 
Noah  had  to  stock  the  earth  with  human  bebgs,  their  tenure  of  life  was 
so  much  reduced,  that  Shem,  the  oldest  of  those  patiiarchst  was  not 
aboye  500  or  600  years  old,  when  he  was  carried  off.  As  men  mnltt- 
plied  the  longevity  of  the  race  decreased  so  rapidly,  that  in  the  second 
century  we  find  none  reached  240  years:  in  the  third,  none  but  Terah, 
the  father  of  Abraham,  attained  the  age  of  200 ;  a  portion  of  the  earth 
being  by  that  time  so  well  peopled,  that  its  inhabitants  had  built  cities 
and  formed  themselves  into  nations.  By  degrees,  as  their  numbers  still 
further  increased,  their  longevity  dwindled,  till  it  eame  down  at  length 
to  the  comparatively  paltry  modicum  of  seventy  or  eighty  years,  where  it 
stood  and  has  continued  to  stand  ever  since  the  time  of  Moses ;  leading 
to  the  inference,  that  at  this  happy  medium  the  world  is  neither  over- 
stocked nor  under-stocked,  but  that  life  and  death  nearly  balance  each 
other. 

Perhaps  this  conclusion  has  been  too  hastily  adopted,  for  there  are 
writers  who  maintain  ihat  the  population  of  the  earth,  now  roughly  esti- 
mated at  about  1,000,000,000,  yeiy  considerably  exceeds,  though  in 
a  proportion  that  we  cannot  exactly  ascertain,  its  amoont  in  the  earlier 
ages ;  and  that  this  increase  u  constantly  proceeding.  Should  such  be 
the  fact,  how  fortunate  is  it  for  us  that  longevity  1ms  not  continued  to 
decrease  with  the  augmentation  of  the  race,  at  the  same  rapid  ralio  as  in 
the  patriarchal  times!  From  Shem  to  Terah,  being  only  three  cen- 
turies or  so,  the  average  of  life  dwindled,  as  we  are  told,  fially  300 
years ;  and  in  the  same  period,  which  brings  us  down  to  the  buih  of 
Moses,  we  learn  from  the  Scriptures  that  another  and  still  more  marked 
declension  occurred,  it  being  then  declared  that  the  years  of  man  were 
threescore  and  ten.  Had  tms  alarming  diminuticn  continued,  upon  any 
approximate  scale,  down  to  the  present  times,  our  second  crsbdle^  tiie 
coffin,  would  be  put  in  requisition  before  we  had  well  quitted  the  first, 
and  man  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  human  ephemera.  In  fiu^  the 
race  must  have  died  out ;  a  plethora  of  men  would  have  led  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  mankind. 

By  what  mysterious  law  the  population  of  the  world  is  governed,  we 
know  not ;  yet  that  it  is  subject  to  some  unerrbg  legoli^on  ia  mani- 
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fesied  In  the  singnlar  fiict  that  the  proportion  between  the  sexes,  how- 
ever it  may  vary  in  single  years,  always  accords  in  a  series  of  years; 
the  small  but  nniform  predominance  of  males  being  probably  intended  to 
meet  the  mater  casualties  to  which  they  are  exposed  from  the  greater 
violence  o?  their  pasaons  and  their  bellicose  propensities. 

To  recur  to  the  patriarchs.  Did  Methuselah  live  to  be  969  years  old, 
and  then  expire  in  the  year  of  the  flood,  just  in  time,  lucky  man !  to 
escape  being  drowned  ?  Upon  the  subject  of  the  great  ages  ascribed  to 
the  ante  and  post-diluvian  &thers,  the  gravest  doubts  have  been  enter- 
tained ;  and  no  wonder,  for  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Samaritan,  the  Septoa- 
gint,  and  Josephus,  all  differ  iridely  from  each  other.  A  late  ingenious 
writer  observes,  that  a  Greek  or  Roman  transcriber  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  hundred  years,  **  would  be  likely  to  mistake  the  more  ancient  notation 
of  his  own  langui^,  particularly  after  the  invention  and  general  intro- 
duction of  the  Arabic  notation.  The  distinctions,  too,  which  varied  the 
value  of  Hebrew  numerical  expressions,  were  so  arbitrary,  and  often  so 
minute,  as  to  be  likely  to  lead  to  confusion,  a  dot  over  a  number  indicat- 
ing an  increase  tenfold,  and  two  dots  a  hundredfold.  The  addition  of  a 
dot  would,  therefore,  convert  1  into  10  or  100,  or  its  omission  reduce 
100  to  10  or  1.  The  more  andent  and  simple  notation  consisted  in 
specifying  the  several  items  of  the  amount,  and  joining  them  together 
with  the  Hebrew  vau,  synonymous  to  the  Arabic  plus  4-.''  Hence  he 
assumes  that  Adam  lived  mne^  and  a  hundredy  and  thirty  years,  or  189 
years ;  and  not  930  years  as  heretofore  supposed ;  the  difference  arising 
solely  from  adding  the  Hebrew  character  vau  between  the  nine  and  the 
hundred.  The  Scriptures  tell  us  to  **  put  off  the  old  man  which  is  cor* 
rupt,"  and  hero  we  see  how  easily  the  same  result  may  be  obtained  by 
corrupting  the  punctuation.  Tis  but  to  strike  off  a  point  or  two,  and  lo ! 
the  afi;e  of  Adam  falls  beneath  that  of  Parr  and  Jenkins,  effectually 
demolishing  the  theory  with  which  we  started,  that  he  required  a  pro- 
tracted term  of  existence,  in  order  that  he  might  fulfil  his  g^at  mission 
of  replenishing  the  earth  with  inhabitants.  On  the  other  side,  what  a 
fiearful  power  would  this  system  place  in  the  hands  of  your  evil  genius, 
who  might  steal  Death's  register,  and  put  a  point  over  your  name,  on 
which  the  grim  Serjeant  should  no  sooner  cast  his  eye,  than  he  might  hold 
himself  instantiy  warranted  to  dot  and  carry  one!  leaving  you  the  mi- 
serable solace  of  upbraiding  him  by  inscribing  on  your  tombstone  that 
you  died  of  a  mistake  in  numerical  punctuation. 

Among  the  many  mysteries  of  nature  none  is  so  inscrutable,  none  so 
little  susceptible  even  of  a  guess  at  its  solution,  as  the  law  which  appor- 
tioned to  different  animat^  bebgs,  at  the  time  of  their  first  creation, 
the  average  term  of  their  existence.  ApparenUy,  the  rule  bears  no  relation 
whatever  to  their  importance,  either  physically  or  morally  considered. 
It  might  have  been  surmised  that  animus  being  incapable  of  progressive 
development,  and  consequentiy  of  any  useful  application  of  longevity, 
would  have  been  restricted  to  a  limited  tenure  of  hfe.  In  the  construction 
of  their  habitations,  the  bee,  the  spider,  the  beaver,  and  others,  exhibit 
a  skill  which  may  fiairly  be  termed  arehitectural ;  but  exactiy  thus 
did  they  build  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  exactiy^  tiius  will  they 
continue  to  the  end,  for  fixedness  is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  instinct. 
Reason,  on  the  contrary,  being  not  only  a  much  higher  faculty  in  itself^ 
but  capable  of  an  almost  infinite  expansion  and  improvement,  it  might 
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have  been  esroected  that  the  possessor  of  this  superior  endowment  would 
have  been  allowed  a  proportionately  longer  term  for  its  general  peifec- 
tionment.  So  far  b  this  from  being  the  case  that  many  of  the  meanest 
creatures  have  a  more  enduring  vitality  than  the  noblest.  Why  should 
a  donkey  or  a  mule,  for  instance,  be  longer  lived  than  a  horse,  a  parrot 
than  a  hon ;  why  diould  a  lord  of  the  creation  be  less  £Eivoured  as  to  his 
life-holdf  than  many  a  bird  or  reptile  ?  Why  should  a  raven  or  a  tortoise 
have  a  longer  time  to  croak  and  crawl  in  the  dirt,  than  a  philosopher  to 
improve  the  world,  and  exalt  his  snecies  by  the  discovery  and  diffusion  of 
new  truths  ;  and  above  aU,  why  snould  a  toad  in  a  block  of  marble  li?s 
two  or  three  times  as  long  as  Methuselah,  even  if  we  give  the  latter  the 
full  benefit  of  his  miUenium  ?  From  the  inspection  of  a  whale's  skeleton 
recently  exhibited  in  London,  some  of  our  most  learned  anatomists  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  at  the  time  of  its  death  this  ocean  patriarch  must 
nave  been  at  least  1000  years  old.  That  a  ten  or  twenty-fold  superior 
longevibr  should  be  bestowed  upon  a  fish  and  a  reptile,  ia  at  once  a 
humiliating  rebuke  to  our  pride^  and  an  inscrutable  mystery  to  ourappie- 


Suirounded  with  crawling,  and  swimming,  and  flying  creatures,  that 
may  well  look  down  upon  us  as  the  comparative  insects  of  an  hour,  no 
wonder  that  the  poor  lord  of  creation,  occupying  such  an  almost  impercep- 
tible point  between  the  two  infinitudes,  of  the  past  and  the  futnre,  should 
endeavour  to  obtain  some  compensation  for  his  living  evanescence  by  pos- 
thumous preservation.  No  wonder  that  he  should  endeavour  by  existing 
as  amummy  ten  times  longer  than  he  did  as  a  man,  to  attain  a  dioai  endur- 
ance whicQ  mieht  rival  the  vitality  of  a  toad  or  tortoise.  Oh,  ye 
departed  magnificoes  of  ancient  Memphis,  and  Thebes,  and  the  many 
stately  cities,  "  from  the  tower  of  Syene  to  Ae  border  of  Cush !"  natural 
and  warrantable  was  your  ambition  to  defy  and  conquer  dissolutioo, 
though  ye  might  succumb  to  death ;  and  he  who  contemplates  your  sofid 
and  beautiful  sarcophagi  in  the  Egyptian  saloon  of  the  British  Musenoit 
will  honour  ye  for  the  prodigality  of  labour  and  expense  bestowed  on  the 
accomplishment  of  this  corporeal  immortality.  And  yet  when  I  lately 
stood  beside  the  handsome  tomb  of  **  Peteneu,  a  Bard,"  inscribed  with 
hieroglyphics  which  1  doubt  not  were  extracts  from  his  own  poems,  pro- 
bably as  well  rounded  and  as  highly  polished  as  the  arched  top  of  his 
marble  coffin,  I  could  not  help  ejaralating  *'  O  most  illustrious  unknownl 
hadst  thou  been  as  careful  to  embalm  thy  mind  in  a  book  as  thy  body  in 
cerements,  thou  mightest  have  come  down  to  an  admiring  posterity  as  a 
Memphian  Homer,  instead  of  transmitting  to  us  an  empty  ooflBn  and  an 
emptier  name.  Alas  !  what  avails  it  to  preserve  the  shrine  when  the 
divinity  hath  perished  ?*' 

Still  more  elaborate  and  magnificent  were  the  larger  sarcophagi 
that  arrested  my  wondering  admiration,  some  of  which,  perchance,  had 
contained  the  remains  of  the  primeval  Thoth,  or  Phtha,  or  Rameses,  or 
Oxymandias,  or  Shishak,  or  the  later  Pharaohs,  all  of  whom,  I  presume 
possessed  the  faculty  of  posthimious  mesmeric  clairvoyance^  smce  the 
Ulterior  of  their  sepulchres  was  not  less  profusely  inscribed  widi  hien^y* 
phic  writings  than  the  outside!  What  a  truly  luxurious  death,  thus  to 
redine^  stuffed  with  spices  and  perfumes,  swathed  with  innumerable  folds 
of  fine  linen,  in  a  gilded  sycamore  box  within  a  richly  sculptured  mona- 
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ment  of  porphyry  or  granite,  pemsmg  the  surronndiDg  inscriptions  that 
silently  trumpet  your  living  grandeur  and  exploits,  or  perchance,  as  in 
the  case  of  *'  Petenesi,  a  Bard,"  conning  oyer  the  sculptured  product  of 
year  muse,  and  complacently  ejaculating  in  an  inaudible  seif-whisper— 

'*  These  my  own  anthems  shall  become 
My  lasting  Kpicedimn!*' 

nty  to  destroy  so  pleasant  a  subterranean  elynum  t  yet  the  ruthless 
body-snatchers  had  been  beforehand  with  the  antiquarian  stealers  of 
sarcophagi,  from  all  and  each  of  which  the  coffin  had  been  sacrilegiously 
abstracted.  Not  that  these  marble  chests,  in  accordance  with  their  can- 
nibal name,  had  deyoured  the  bodies  they  once  contained  ;  not  that  the 
mummies  had  been  transferred  to  the  cabinets  and  museums  of  collectors, 
but  that  the  nefarious  Arabs,  those  Ghouls  of  the  desert,  deriye  a  subsist- 
ence from  them  by  stealing  them,  cutting  them  up  into  blocks,  and  sell- 
ing them  for  fuel,  a  purpose  for  which  they  are  admirably  adapted  from 
the  quanti^  of  wax  and  bitumen  in  which  the  cerements  are  steeped  t 
'*  To  what  base  uses  may  we  not  return  ?  Imperial  Caesar  dead  and 
turned  to  day,'*  suffered  a  more  endurable  fate  than  the  royalty,  aris- 
tocracy, and  hierarchy  of  Egypt  converted  into  fuel,  stacked  m  a  huck- 
ster's yard  as  so  much  peat,  and  finally  carted  away  to  the  squalid  lanes 
of  Ciuro,  to  be  sold  by  the  half-hundred  weight!  Imagine  Osiris  or 
Typhon,  who  once  ruled  the  roast  over  the  whole  of  Misraim,  now  per- 
forming that  duty  in  the  hovel  of  a  FeUah,  after  having  been  knocked 
about  the  mazara  with  a  coal-dealer*s  spade.  Figure  to  yourself  a 
Hemphian  beauty,  once  a  favourite  toast,  now  browning  the  toast  and 
warming  the  bosom  of  a  black  slave.  Fancy  a  Pharaoh  making  the  pot 
boil  for  some  Jewish  family,  whose  ancestors  he  condemned  to  make 
bricks  for  him  without  straw.  Conjure  up  to  yourself  the  spectacle  of  a 
chief-priest  ascending  to  heaven  in  the  form  of  smoke,  or  obtaining  a 
final  settlement,  as  a  deposit  of  soot,  in  the  very  parish  over  which  he 
presided  as  a  pastor.  In  these  ashes  of  the  great  will  live  more  thai^ 
their  wonted  fires ;  but  what  a  terrible  reflection  that  kings,  lords,  and 
a  whole  bench  of  bishops  may  pass  up  the  chimney  as  an  unsavoury 
effluvium!  What  a  frightful  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus^  when  a 
burly  Pharoah  or  obese  IJierophant  may  be  whiffed  away  in  an  exhalation  t 
Whither,  however,  to  what  perilous  quagmires,  to  what  revolutionaiy  pit- 
falls is  my  will-o-the-wisp  fancy  deluding  me?  ''  Qud  lapsus  sum  ;  quid 
feci?**  I  commenced  this  rambling  paper  with  no  such  stuff  in  my 
thoughts,  simply  intending  to  inculcate  that  to  reach  a  mat  longevity  is 
generally  to  survive  ourselves,  and  to  attun  a  sort  of  death  in  Ufe  : — to 
embalm  and  mummify  our  corpses,  is  but  a  vain  and  unenduring  attempt 
to  achieve  a  species  of  life  in  aeatJi.  Better  is  it,  when  we  have  ''  shi^- 
fled  off  this  mortal  coil,"  to  pay  the  debt  of  nature  honestly,  by  restoring 
to  her  the  dust  which  we  haa  borrowed  from  her. 
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LIP£  AND  REMINISCENCES  OF  THOMAS  CAMPBELL 

BT  CntUB  BKDDDIQ. 

Chaftsb  XXIL 

Hie  Poet  abaadona  his  Editorship— CoDduct  on  his  Betirament— Defence  of  the 
Classics— More  of  his  Contributions— Character  of  BeTiews— The  MetropoHiam 
undertaken— Leaves  his  House  in  Scotland- Yard— Visits  Hastings — Anecdote 
of  his  Idnd-heartedness— the  Polish  Society— ^Life  of  Mrs,  Siddons— Visit  to 
Algiers— Later  literary  UndertakiDgs—Departore  for  Boulogne— Death»  and 
Burial  in  Westminster  Abb^. 

At  the  doee  of  1829,  and  beginning  of  1830,  the  Magasme  had  sustained 
die  loss  of  many  of  its  earlier  and  more  valuable  oontribators.  Some  nho 
bad  greatly  aided  in  raising  the  work  to  its  high  eminence  bad  been  taken 
away  by  death.  It  was  striking  to  see  now  considerable  was  the 
number  of  names  that  had  disappeared  in  this  way.  Then  others  had 
ceased  to  aid  the  publication^  in  consequence  of  the  temptation  held  out 
by  pecuniaiy  offers  made  to  them  as  novel  writers.  This  was  a  more 
lucrative  employment  in  those  days,  and  one  much  more  (adle  of  exeeu* 
tion.  A  magazine  requires  a  continual  change  of  subject,  and  oonse* 
quently  a  large  and  various  stock  of  information  to  qualify  a  oontribotor 
of  estimation.  The  articles  must  be  concise  in  order  to  occupy  as  small 
a  naoe  as  possible,  and  this  to  such  a  de^p«e  that  there  is  frequently  not 
sufficient  developement  for  important  subjects  that  must  therefore  be  ex* 
duded.  The  novel  admits  of  the  di£fuse  treatment  of  a  single  prime  inddeot. 
out  of  which  collateral  events  flow  naturally.  Every  wnter  knows  the  dif- 
ference between  following  up  one  imaginary  subject  through  a  sinffle  or 
through  successive  volumes,  continually  aided  by  the  association  of  idess^ 
and  on  the  other  hand,  having  to  write  in  a  narrow  compass,  upon  a 
hundred  tonnes,  each  wholly  different  The  maeasne  story  of  those  days 
was  to  be  marvellouslv  condensed  and  still  be  effective.  Essays  or 
facetious  papers  were  to  be  made  attractive^  and  to  exhibit  no  brothemood, 
to  be  new  and  varied,  mnnfing  and  not  abstruse,  creating  interest,  and 
adapted  to  the  multitudinous  taste.  Hence  the  talent  for  saooess  in 
magasne  writing  was  a  peculiar  talent,  aided  by  extensive  reading,  deep 
reflection,  and  a  particular  tact  in  the  handling.  Nothing  is  so  easy  as 
to  write,  and  nothing  is  so  ^cult  as  to  write  to  the  real  purpose^  what- 
ever common  place  people  may  think  of  the  matter. 

Thisclass  of  contributors  it  was  not  easy  to  replace  as  they  disappeared, 
and  the  difficulty  was  now  on  the  increase.  It  wasnot  less  dngidar  than 
true^  that  while  several  of  the  old  contributors  made  good  novel  writen^ 
such  novel  writers  as  became  contributors  to  the  Magazine,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Theodore  Hook,  whose  versatility  of  talent  as  well  as  wit  was 
unequalled,  although  in  learned  acquirements  he  never  soared  very  hi^ 
did  not  equal  those  who  had  aided  in  conferring  its  early  reputation  upon 
the  work.  The  publisher,  whose  prejudices  were  not  unnaturally  in  fiivor 
of  a  different  conclusion,  based  upon  the  spedous  aspect  of  the  case^ 
thought  differently.    Hence,  about  this  time  the  publication  was  inim- 
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dated  with  wiredrawn  articles  of  a  daas  that  ran  out  their  tether  aad  left  no 
impress  on  the  reader^s  mind  dther  of  novelty  or  information.  A  sickly 
taste  for  excitement  began  to  be  cherished  by  the  *<trade/'  notforesedng  the 
ioeTitable  re-aotion  when  the  game  could  no  longer  be  played.  This 
change^  intermingled  with  diffbseness  and  want  of  that  solid  interest  which 
to  be  lasting,  must  be  of  sterling  Talue»  caused  the  work  to  assume 
in  some  degree  an  altered  character,  and  to  carry  with  it  less  attraction 
for  reflecting  and  well-educated  persons  than  it  had  done  before. 

In  despite  of  what  may  be  thought  to  the  contrary,  there  is  a  wei|^ht 
attached  to  the  opinions  of  the  educated  and  thinking  part  of  social  exist- 
tence^  which  leads  after  it  ike  more  frivolous,  who  are  content  to  take 
opinions  ready  made  to  their  hands.  Hazlitt,  one  of  the  best  magazine 
writers  of  the  day,  died  this  year.  His  last  contribution  was  called 
the  <*Sick  Chamber,**  published  in  the  number  for  August.  If  a 
love  of  literature,  properly  so  called,  should  revive  in  England,  Hazlitt 
will  be  more  highfy  estimated  than  he  has  yet  been,  and  more  liberally 
judged. 

Campbell,  whose  inertness  made  him  incapable  of  acting  with  vigour 
under  any  drcumstances,  left  things  to  take  their  course  as  usuaL  True, 
he  observed,  authors  of  high  success  in  one  department  of  literature  were 
not  often  so  in  another.  Of  which  truth  he  might  himself  have  been 
quoted  as  an  example.  The  consequence  wafl  that  the  stream  flowed  as 
it  listed.  I  had  been  some  time  tired  of  the  position  in  which  I  stood 
between  inertness  in  every  sense  on  one  hand,  and  ^'  pressure  from  with- 
out" on  the  other.  Papers  written  by  what  may  be  styled  "  trade"  wri- 
ters were  continually  inserted  in  consequence,  and  in  1830  the  practice 
was  earned  to  a  considerable  extent.  These  papers  were  inserted  anony- 
mously, and  had  therefore  to  rest  upon  innate  merit  for  their  effect  with 
the  public  The  result  was,  as  hod  been  foreseen,  that  they  made  no  way. 
Had  the  authors'  names  been  affixed,  the  public  might  have  thought  them 
excellent,  and  the  name  and  not  the  quality  of  tb  writing  might  have 
decided  the  merit  or  demerit 

There  were  writers  of  considerable  popularity  whose  contributbns  were 
inserted  that  were  as  meritorious  as  any  they  had  produced,  but  they 
made  no  way.  This  was  not  their  fault.  A  literary  reputation  had 
been  too  frequenUy  nuide  for  those  who  would  never  have  possessed  one 
otherwise  by  newspaper  paragraphs;  and  good  and  baa  beine  con- 
founded, the  public  never  ceased  to  judge  thus  artificially,  the  abstract 
question  of  merit  being  a  matter  either  too  troublesome  for  the  appli- 
cation of  its  judgment,  or  out  of  the  sphere  of  its  ability. 

There  were  several  papers  this  year  inserted  by  Mr.  Bulwer,  the  no- 
velist, now  Sir  B.  L.  Bulwer.  Had  his  name  been  attached  to  them, 
they  would  have  drawn  attention  from  his  previous  reputation,  but  as 
anonymous  magazine  articles,  they  were  of  no  service.  They  were  not 
of  the  class  that  had  secured  its  former  circulation,  nor  did  they  super- 
sede that  class  by  any  peculiar  attraction.  This  the  publisher  ultimately 
found  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case.  The  articles  of  a  magazioe  de- 
feat the  object  when  they  are  all  of  one  hue.  They  must  be  a  mixture 
of  the  useful  and  the  instructive;  whilst  too  the  fiction  that  is  best  adapted 
for  such  a  work  has  its  own  distinctive  character. 

When  interest  in  the  conduct  of  a  work  flags,  and  there  is  a  feelinp^ 
that  ihfi  customary  time  aad  labour  are  hoj^essly  bestowed  upon  it 
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under  the  eoDsdousness  of  a  wrong  system,  it  venerates  a  feelii^  of  m- 
difierenoe  as  to  its  conduct.  The  poet  had  shown  this  state  of  mind, 
hut  widi  him  it  was  the  natural  course  of  things  after  the  nordty 
of  the  excitement  had  subsided,  eren  within  the  fibnt  year  of  ihe  editor- 
ship. Under  circumstances  similar  to  these,  the  work  proceeded  throi^ 
the  best  part  of  1830,  or  until  the  October  number,  when  m^  connezioD 
with  it  stopped.  On  telling  the  poet  of  it,  and  that  our  united  laboon 
for  the  best  part  of  ten  years  )iad  ceased,  he  said,  *<  I  am  sorr^  you  go 
first — I  shairt  be  long  after  you."  In  December  he  resigned  his  editor- 
ship. 

*'  I  could  not  go  on  comfortably  as  we  did  formeriy,''  wA  the  poet, 
when  he  had  quitted. 

'*  And  as  to  the  state  finances  T  I  ofaser?ed. 

'<  Devil  take  the  finances.  It  is  somethinp^  to  be  fire^  if  a  man  hss 
but  a  shirt  and  carpet-has^.    Don't  damp  our  lubilee?" 

In  this  way  the  poet  joked,  and  I  yeruy  beueve  felt,  in  giybg  up  his 
editorship,  almost  without  labour,  and  60011  a  year,  as  if  he  had  t«ally 
flung  off  a  burthen  equal  to  the  Old  Man  of  ihe  Mountain.  We  dined 
together  the  same  day,  and  he  inquired  what  was  to  be  done  now  we 
were  both  out  of  Mr.  Colbum's  Paradise.  I  never  saw  him  in  better 
spirits.  Did  I  not  think  he  could  travel  about  with  an  electrical  ma- 
cnine,  and  turn  lecturer  to  Lord  Brougham's  mechanical  corps.  I  ssid 
how  will  you  tramp  with  the  machine  on  your  back — ^you  can  neither 
ride  nor  drive. 

^*  True,"  said  the  poet,  ^'and  I  must  learn  how  to  manage  the  instra* 
ment*' 

«  You  have  thrown  philosophy  in  my  teeth  of  old,*'  I  obserred,  "  and 
now  it  is  to  stand  you  in  some  stead— you  had  better  take  a  magic 
lanthom." 

<•  I  never  thought  of  that,*'  he  replied,  *<  there  would  be  less  call  upon 
the  mind  that  way,  and  in  consequence  in  the  way  of  the  world,  much 
more  profit.  Then  we  could  have  our  old  contributors  painted  on  the 
glasses,  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Colbum,  we  might  **  publish*'  them.  This, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  head  of  Horace  Smith,  who  wrote  the  ad* 

dresses  of  aU  the  poets,  and  this  is  friend  C ^  who  could  never  write  his 

own  address  in  a  plain  hand,  much  less  the  addresses  of  other  people." 

**  Goldsmith  travelled  with  his  flute,"  I  observed. 

^  Tes,  but  the  magic  lanthom  would  be  a  more  complex  thing,  snd 
people  would  have  a  higher  opnion  of  an  optical  illusion.  The  black  sit 
always  had  admirers." 

<*  Yes,"  I  said,  <M  see  the  Sieur  Campbell  posted  in  laree  letters  at 
the  comers  of  the  streets,  a  new  Katerfelto  conjuring  for  his  bread." 

*'  Then,"  he  said,  <*  1  coold  make  ballads  but  not  set  them  nor  sing  them 
— that  I  cannot  do  like  Moore." 

I  never  remember  a  merrier  Ute^dL-tlie  than  this  was  with  the  poet^ 
when  the  man  of  the  world  would  have  been  thinking  of  profit  and  losa^ 
and  have  merged  his  hilarity  in  sulkiness  about  future  gains  to  the  same 
amount.  The  poet  was  at  the  moment  as  lively  as  a  chUd  let  out  of 
school.  It  is  true  for  a  poet  he  was  still  indepen^t  and  even  rich,  bat 
he  thought  only  of  the  present,  and  of  his  imaginary,  rather  than  his  real, 
emancipation.  He  talked  of  a  virit  to  the  Continent,  and  of  numerous 
literary  projects  he  had  conceived,  which  never  had  an  ezisteiioe  out  of 
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the  ^' ideal*'  of  that  moment.  Then  wandering  from  this  to  other 
topics  he  got  out  of  humour  with  me  because  I  said  that  I  thought,  af^r 
bJIj  the  classical  authors  bequeathed  by  antiquity  had  contributed  little  or 
nothing  to  the  existing  spirit  of  freedom ;  for,  until  the  shackles  of  priest- 
craft were  broken  ci^  liberty  had  made  no  progress,  and  that  in  this 
country  at  least,  the  vices,  or  properly  the  crimes,  of  Henry  VIII.  had 
aided  the  reformers,  and  effected  as  much  as  they  had  done  themselves  in 
bringing  it  about.  That  for  fifteen  hundred  years  the  priests  and  people 
had  possessed  the  classic  authors,  at  least  such  of  the  people  as  could  un- 
derstand them,  and  no  sensible  effect  had  been  produced.  I  cannot  recol- 
lect the  entire  ground  upon  which  the  poet  argued  on  the  reverse  side,  but 
my  impression  is,  that  he  referred  almost  wholly  to  Greece  and  her  his- 
tory, "  elevating  and  heroic  as  it  was,*'  to  show  I  was  wrong,  while  I  re- 
plied, that  I  did  not  question  the  institutions  of  Greece  being  g^reat  and 
free,  but  their  effect  on  the  intervening  ages,  from  the  decadence  of  Rome 
to  recent  times.  He  asked  whether  the  classics  had  produced  no  effect  in 
Italy  during  the  middle  ages,  whether  their  action  was  not  seen  in  the 
works  of  the  Italian  writers.  He  was  surprised  at  my  having  so  un- 
founded, so  absurd  a  notion.  I  said  that  works,  such  as  tliose  of  Petrarch 
and  Dante,  showed  no  more  than  the  reflection  of  their  own  enlarged 
minds,  indignant  at  corruption,  and  that  the  Italians  did  not  seem  to  have 
learned  any  thing  from  them  conducive  to  civil  liberty  in  our  sense  of 
the  term.  With  all  great  minds  these  Italians  were  indignant  at  tyranny. 
I  did  not  see  how  the  classics  produced  any  effect  here,  separate  from 
natural  causes  and  things  under  their  own  eyes. 

**  You  will  not  be  convinced  of  any  thing,"  saXd  the  poet,  "  your  philo- 
sophy is  stoical.  You  are  incredulous.  You  have  no  vcdue  for  the  noblest 
specimens  of  human  character  the  world  has  produced.  You  have  your 
own  hard  notions  about  aU.'* 

'^  Pardon  me,"  I  replied,  "  I  never  assailed  the  glorious  characters  of 
antiquity — let  us  keep  to  the  point,  whether  the  works  of  the  classic 
authors  left  to  us  contributed  any  thing  of  moment  to  the  public  liberty 
of  modem  times." 

Here  the  poet,  as  was  his  custom,  no  longer  argued,  but  declared  I  was 
all  wrong,  that  they  had  greatly  contributed  to  spread  civil  freedom  ;  that 
it  could  not  be  otherwise,  because  they  advocated  it,  that  I  loved  paradox, 
and  had  not  reflected  on  the  subject  half  enough. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  he,  *'  the  classic  writers  left  to  us  devoured  their 
foster-fathers,  the  monks,  those  fat  rascals  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
them,  they  destroyed  the  monkery  that  preserved  them,  and  that  was  doing 
all  for  freedom." 

'^  I  said  I  thought  common  sense  and  Martin  Luther  did  more. 

'^  Poh !"  said  he,  *'  it  was  here  monk  against  monk,  and  the  monk 
Luther  had  the  liberal  side, — he  was  the  '  radical'  of  his  day.  Don't  pro- 
mulgate your  notions  about  the  classics,  it  is  blasphemy." 

In  the  September  number  of  the  last  year  of  his  editorship,  he  wrote 
a  review  of  Hugh's  "  Travels  in  Greece  and  Albania."  Here  he  got 
upon  his  old  and  favourite  theme.  On  reading  it  the  supposition  of  its 
being  the  production  of  the  author  of  the  letter  to  Moore  about  Byron, 
or  even  of  the  review  of  Flaxman's  ^^  Lectures**  would  hardly  be  indulged. 
Here  there  was  no  controversy,  no  censure  of  others,  which,  when  the 
poet  attempted,  was  certain  to  lead  him  into  a  style  veiy  dissimilar  from 
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his  own,  as  already  remarked.  Here  be  expatiated  upon  a  faTooriie 
subject,  assisted  by  the  light  thrown  upon  hb  own  knowledge  through  the 
observations  of  the  traveller.  He  had  written  in  former  times  a  paper  or 
two  fbt  the  Edinburgh  Review^  but  Jeffrey  used  to  complain  of  his  lazi- 
ness. What  those  papers  were  I  do  not  know,  but  I  should  imagine  on 
analogous  subjects  to  the  present,  upon  which  he  was  quite  at  home.  The 
relations  of  the  traveller  enabled  him  to  picture  in  his  imagination  more 
correctly,  perhaps  more  vividly,  the  scenes  on  which  he  delighted  to  dwell 
He  alludes  to  the  temples  of  Agrigentum  with  evident  predilection ;  he 
lingers  over  the  ndns  of  Syracuse  with  melancholy  retrospections,  passes 
briefly  over  the  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  and  enters  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, full  of  remembrances  of  his  youthful  studies  and  pleased  to  iccur 
again  to  the  sites  of  ancient  cities,  the  crumbling  wrecks  of  Doric 
temples,  and  the  ruins  of  Cyclopean  architecture.  This  was  the  most 
elaborate  review  that  Campbell  wrote  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
editorship,  and  he  extended  it  through  two  numbers,  feeling,  perhaps, 
there  was  a  necessity  for  this  amplitude,  and  that  what  has  already  been 
remarked  about  the  state  of  the  publication  as  to  its  contributions  seemed 
to  call  for  something  from  his  hands  more  than  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  recently  presenting  in  its  pages. 

He  wrote  in  the  December  of  the  same  year  his  last  <x>ntribution 
before  laying  down  his  editorship.  It  was  entitled  '*  Thoughts  and  Facts 
respecting  the  Civilisation  of  Africa."  No  poetry  came  from  him  to  the 
publication  for  the  entire  year.  His  muse  had  been  silent,  as  if  anti- 
cipating the  future.  The  colonisation  of  Africa  was  a  favourite  subject 
with  him.  He  adverted  in  it  to  Algiers,  which  he  had  at  the  moment 
little  idea  of  visiting  four  years  afterwards.  He  took  his  text  from  a 
publication  of  Jules  Planat  upon  the  regeneration  of  Cgypt.  In  this 
paper  he  somewhat  overvalued  the  influence  of  the  French  with  Moham- 
med All,  miscalculating  their  policy,  which  had  shown  itself  from  its 
nature  so  adverse  to  the  conciliation  of  the  inhabitants  whenever  they 
have  attempted  settlements.  But  Campbell  was  the  sanguine  friend  of 
freedom  in  all  he  put  forth,  and  if  his  zeal  was  too  livefy  it  was  never 
misdirected.  His  heart  always  beat  with  the  generous  and  the  just.  He 
never  compromised  a  right  principle  to  policy,  and  the  very  excesses  of 
an  honest  spirit  are  outpouring^  hallowed  by  the  wise  and  good. 

Thus  closed  his  editorship  of  the  New  Monthly^  occupying  a  period 
wUch  may  be  said  to  have  concluded  the  most  important  portion  of 
Campbell's  literary  history.  He  had  reached  the  summit  of  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  poet  and  an  author.  Some  of  the  yerses  which  he  had  con* 
tributed  to  this  work  were  worthy  of  his  pen,  others  fell  below  it,  ibr  no 
writer  can  ensure  the  attainment  of  the  level  of  his  best  productions  in 
all  he  may  publish.  The  stanzas  *'  Men  of  England,"  to  '*  The  Bain- 
bow,"  the  "  Last  Man,"  and  '•  A  Dream,**  are  among  his  better  poems. 
In  all  he  published  thirty  pieces,  some  of  which  are  not  more  than  a  dozen 
lines  in  length.  His  prose  contributions,  composed  for  the  Royal  In- 
stitutiott  and  the  Glasgow  students ;  a  letter  to  Colonel  Brant,  the  son  of 
the  Indian  chief  mentioned  in  his  ''  Gertrude  ;**  papers  on  his  project  for 
9  college  or  university  in  London,  of  the  merit  of  which  furtive  attempts 
have  been  made  to  deprive  him;  on  the  sonnets  of  Shaksp^re;  on 
Flaxman's  '*  Lectures  ;**  on  Moore*s  ''  Life  of  Byron  ;**  on  the  ciyilisation 
of  Africa ;  and  reviews  of  Milton's  newly-discovezed  theological  work, 
and  of  Hugh*s  novels,  include  all  his  prose  contributions  of  moment 
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bqrond  a  page  or  a  couple  of  pages  in  length.  He  wrote  some  of  the 
short  criticisms  in  the  small  print  for  a  little  time,  hut  soon  got  tired  of 
them.  Some  of  these  were  very  hurriedly  and  loosely  executed,  so  that 
his  own  neat  hand  was  scarcely  to  he  recognised  in  them  ;  others  were 
done  with  care,  according  to  the  humour  of  the  moment.  "When  he  lost 
any  particular  friend,  he  would  now  and  then  give  me  a  few  lines  of  his 
own  regarding  him  to  be  introduced  into  the  ohituary,  but  I  think  this 
did  not  occur  more  than  half-a-dozen  times.  He  did  not  take  the  least 
interest  in  the  articles  I  inserted  in  the  small  print  relative  to  any  dis- 
tinguished characters  of  the  hour  who  had  become  deceased.  I  doubt  if 
he  ever  read  them,  unless  his  attention  was  directed  to  them  upon  some 
occasion  by  his  friends,  his  indolence  getting  the  better  of  his  interest 
or  curiosity.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  his  contributions  were  few 
enough,  and  his  labour  as  small  as  the  lightest  possible  editorship  could 
involve.* 

There  was  one  excellence  in  the  New  Monthfy  which  had  it  been 
observed  in  all  publications  of  the  same  kind,  and  even  in  newspapers, 
would  be  highly  advantageous  to  readers  in  general,  in  the  way  of  form- 
ing a  correct  judgment  of  the  contents  of  books.  Those  reviews  and 
notices  which  were  of  any  moment  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  individuals 
well  acquunted  with  the  subjects  treated  upon.  The  ignorance  dis- 
played in  modem  criticism  on  technical  books  and  those  works  of  which 
it  is  necessary  for  the  reviewer  to  have  some  information  on  the  subjects 
treated  of  to  write  about  them,  has  become  so  palpable,  that  criticisms 
are  since  called  '*  notices,**  the  last  name  being  substituted,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, to  evade  the  charge  of  ignorance  against  the  writers.  Raw 
youths  horn  Scotland  or  Ireland  ofken  make  those  notices  with  a  spice  of 
commendation  or  censure  to  "  order."  Under  this  venal  system  scarcely 
a  correct  or  honest  criticism  is  to  be  found.  In  the  New  Monthly  the 
works  were  sent  to  men  properly  qualified  for  writbg  upon  them.  Thus 
works  on  Northern  and  Western  Africa  were  reviewed  by  James  Grey 
Jackson,  who  had  resided  in  Morocco  for  sixteen  years,  and  was  best 
known  as  "  Morocco  Jackson."  He  was  profoundly  learned  in  the  Ara- 
bic tongue,  and  periect  master  of  the  characters  and  customs  of  the 
different  nations  in  that  part  of  Africa.  J.  B.  Frazer,  too,  the  well- 
known  traveller  and  accomplished  novelist,  generally  called  **  Himala3ra 
Frazer,''  had  been  a  most  valuable  contributor.  This  system  had  much 
to  do  in  raising  the  character  of  the  work.  Depping,  Beyle,  and  Sis- 
mondi  were  valuable  continental  associates,  writers  who  understood  far 
better  than  the  assumptive  English  sent  out  to  be  the  correspondents  of 
modem  publications,  the  social  lives  of  the  people  about  whom  they 
write. 

I  have  now  brought  these  recollections  to  the  period  when  the  poet  lefl 
the  New  Monthly  Magazine ,  and  fear  I  have  trespassed  sufficiently  on  the 
kindness  of  its  present  editor  in  the  space  which  I  have  occupied.     After 

*  The  contributions  of  some  of  the  earlier  writers  fbr  the  magazine  were  very 
considerable.  The  authors  of  the  "  Rejected  Addresses,"  James  and  Horace 
Smith,  were  large  contributors.  James  Smith  wrote  abore  a  hundred  articles  in 
nine  years  i  Horace,  his  brother,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  six  years.  Henry 
Rosooe  above  a  hundred  i  Talfbord  a  hundred  and  twenty  on  the  drama  alone, 
bntdes  others  in  large  type  on  various  subjects,  and  the  present  writer  a  hundred 
and  seventy  in  the  large  print  alone  in  nine  years.  These  articles  were  all 
pablished  anonymously. 
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that  eyent  the  poet  lived  fourteen  years,  which  were  perhi^  aa  eyent&l 
as  any  portion  of  his  life.  They  indude,  too,  a  period  in  which  great 
changes  took^ace  in  his  habits  as  well  as  bodily  health,  more  espeoally 
after  1835.  There  are  several  circumstances  in  relation  to  his  affairs  and 
friendships,  and  many  anecdotes,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  compress 
into  less  than  several  new  chapters.  I  shall  therefore  be  as  brief  as  possi- 
ble here,  and  do  little  more  than  enumerate  a  few  of  the  leading  inci- 
dents in  the  remainder  of  his  career. 

In  1829 — 30  Campbell  gathered  round  him  a  few  friends  and  formed 
the  "  Literary  Union,  which,  not  through  his  means,  but  through  some 
members  of  the  committee,  was  changed  both  in  design  and  character, 
and  shaped  into  a  common  West  End  club.  I  believe  the  poet  continued 
a  memoer  of  it  until  it  ceased  to  have  an  existence,  though  with  the 
precise  time  of  its  dissolution  I  am  unacquaiDted.  His  zeal  m  and  cha- 
racteristic negligence  of  the  means  for  working  out  his  ends,  were  here 
conspicuous  on  numerous  occasions.  While  thus  occupied  he  joined 
several  other  persons  and  formed  a  society  of  the  friends  of  Poland. 
There  were  many  motives  which  urged  him  to  be  hearty  in  this  cause. 
Mr.  Bach,  who  was  honorary  secretary  to  that  society,  told  me  that  he 
had  seen  ihe  poet  cry  like  a  child,  when  drawing  up  some  of  the  papers 
in  behalf  of  that  despoiled  people.* 

While  thus  occupied  a  puolisDer  in  Waterloo  Place  asked  me  whether  I 
thought,  Campbell  being  idle,  he  would  undertake  the  editorship  of  a  new 
magazine,  and  whether  I  would  join.  That  as  the  poet  did  so  httle  work, 
he  could  not  afford  to  pay  him  as  he  had  been  before  paid,  but  he  would  give 
him  the  moiety  of  the  sum.  It  would  be  for  little  but  his  name.  I  men- 
tioned this  to  Campbell,  and  he  immediately  acceded.  Thus  appeared 
the  Metropolitan  Magazine^  which  at  first  promised  well,  but  the  pub- 
lisher had  too  littie  capital,  got  embarrassed,  aud  sold  the  work  to  Mr. 
Yalpy,  who  ultimately  disposed  of  it  to  Captain  Marryat.  The  Cap- 
tain ultimately  became  his  own  editor,  at  which  time  Campbell  and  my- 
self both  ceased  to  be  connected  with  it.  This  was  in  a  few  months 
after  the  sale  took  place.     Three  distingiushed  poets  contributed  to  this  ' 

work  at  its  commencement,  Campbell,  Moore,  and  Montgomery.  I 

The  poet  quitted  Middle  Scotland  Yard,  while  this  work  was  in  hand,  | 

and  went  to  lodge  at  31,  Upper  Eaton  Street,  Pimlico,  transferring  there  < 

the  books  and  moveables  he  immediately  required.     Soon  afber  he  set  off 
for  St  Leonard's,  Hastings,  where  he  took  a  lodging  close  to  the  edge  of  ' 

the  sea,  on  die  right  hand  side  of  the  road  from  St.  Leonard's  to  the  I 

old  town,  that  the  '^  waves  might  come  up  to  his  window."    Tliere  were  | 

several  incidents  characteristic  of  the  poet  that  took  place  here,  where  he 
performed  his  duties  under  die  new  editorship  by  writing  the  verses  that 
appear  in  the  publication  with  his  name  annexed.  I  cannot  suppress  one 
incident  showing  his  excellence  of  heart.  It  is  part  of  a  letter  to  myself 
dated  ''Christmas,  St.  Leonard's,  1831. — In  consequence  of  what yo« 
say  print  the  verses  ;  I  hardly  know  what  title  diey  should  have.  Per- 
haps after  all  the  one  I  have  given  diem  will  do — but  pray  let  me  have  a 
proof.     You  will  get  the  letter  Monday,  to-morrow  morning,  and  by  to- 

**  In  the  chambers  of  the  Polish  Society  in  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  now  occn- 
pied  by  this  gentleman,  there  is  on  attic  to  which  the  poet  used  to  steal  for  pnr- 
poses  of  study,  out  of  all  chance  of  intrusion.  In  this  room  there  is  a  mar- 
ble tablet  affixed  \sy  this  warm-hearted  finend,  recording  the  circumstanoe,  which 
the  owner  of  the  house  has  promised  shall  be  a  fixture. 
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night*8  mail  I  can  have  a  packet  Tuesday  morning,  and  I  could  send  it 
back  by  coach  that  day—so  that  we  have  time.  *  * 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  am  ahnost  at  my  last  pound,  for  that  poor  blustering  creature  has  sent 
me  not  a  farthing  of  my  arrears,  but  I  have  enclosed  two  pounds,  which 
I  shall  be  singularly  obliged  to  you  to  see  given  to  the  object  for  whom 
they  are  meant,  and  the  person  who  has  written  to  me  about  her  distress 
is  a  man  unknown  to  me,  so  that  I  do  not  like  to  trust  him.  The  unfor- 
tunate creature  to  whom  I  crave  your  kindness  is  fiirs. ^ Street. 

I  never  had  one  feeling  of  interest  in  that  hapless  woman,  but  rather  a 
perception  of  something  in  her  nature  and  cnaracter  ill  fitted  for  the 
wretched  life  she  leads,  from  which  I  have  made  many  endeavours  to 
snatch  her,  and  shall  not  cease  to  make  them.  But  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
her  to  tell  me  if  the  child  which  she  has  with  her  be  the  same  about 
whom  I  interested  M in  hopes  that  he  might  get  her  a  place. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  with  so  heavy  a  package." 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  1831,  and  the  request  she  made  of  the 
poet,  that  he  would  be  her  biographer,  caused  him  to  set  about  a  task, 
as  a  reluctant  duty,  for  which  he  was  notoriously  unfit.  He  was  like 
Bunyan's  Christian,  with  the  burthen  on  his  back,  during  the  whole  time 
he  was  writing  it.  The  style  of  the  book  is  wholly  foreign  to  that  of 
his  former  works.  It  is  a  biography  on  stilts.  When  he  thought  he 
was  earnest  and  effective,  he  was  really  inflated  and  unprofitable.  It 
was  an  undertaking  that,  after  all,  few  or  none  could  succeed  in.  There 
can  be  no  record  of  mind  in  the  sayings  of  those  whose  lives  are  spent 
in  doing  no  more  than  repeating  the  sayings  of  others,  the  whole  matter 
being  as  to  whether  those  sayings  are  weU  or  ill  declaimed.  His  sense 
of  the  weight  of  his  task  was  almost  ludicrously  expressed.  Most  others 
in  similar  circumstances  retire  out  of  sight  and  g^  heartily  at  work,  but 
Campbell  almost  converted  his  employment  into  an  advertisement  for 
the  book.  He  talked  of  it  and  wrote  about  it  to  every  body  to  whom 
he  wrote  any  thing  else.  He  put  up  a  little  paper  notice  at  the  door  of 
his  chambers,  as  lawyers  do  in  the  Temple,  when  they  go  out  or  lock 
themselves  in,  saying  they  are  absent, — parcels  and  letters,  so  and  so. 
The  poet,  in  his  simplicity,  stuck  up  his  notice  that  he  could  not  be  dis- 
turbed, being  busy  about  the  biography  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  For  a  time 
he  had  but  Uiat  one  idea.  I  asked  him  what  were  become  of  all  the  rest, 
that  he  had  been  fifty-five  years  in  acquiring. 

<<  0,  my  dear  friend,  you  cannot  imagme  what  a  burthen  I  have 
brought  upon  myself." 

"  It  is  only  because  you  think  it  so  ;  you  have  never  been  accustomed 
to  that  kind  of  work.** 

«<  I  have  promised  to  finish  it,  and  I  will ;  but  it  will  knock  me  up.*' 

Then  I  would  strive  to  turn  the  conversation,  and  ask  him  a  question, 
to  which  I  really  wanted  a  reply.  I  got  only  a  remark  about  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons in  return.  I  remember  telling  him  he  was  like  a  pretty  girl  I  once 
knew  in  the  country  who  was  deaf. 

'^  How  !  I  am  not  deaf,  though  this  cursed  book  will  make  me  deaf  and 
blind,  too,  before  long." 

"  Why,"  I  replied,  "  because  if  I  ask  you  about  any  thing  else,  I  get 
Jtlrs.  Siddons  as  an  answer.  That  pretty  girl  I  once  addressed:— 
"Mary,  good  morning, — how  do  you  do  to-day?"  She  replied: — 
**  Gone  up  the  Mediterranean,  my  dear  creature  f '    The  &ct  was,  she 
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had  a  sweetheart,  an  officer  in  the  navy,  of  whom  she  was  always  think- 
ing, and  she  supposed  nobody  could  address  her  about  any  thing  else." 

Campbell  laughed  heartily,  and  I  got  him  to  attend  to  what  I  wanted, 
and  to  meet  and  dine  together  af^rwards, — a  great  difficulty  at  that 
moment  A  lady,  whom  1  have  mentioned  before,  could  not  get  him  to 
dine  on  Christmas  Day,  1832.  She  had  sent  him  a  gold  pen  as  a  pe- 
sent,  but  she  got  only  the  reply  : — 

**  Mv  dear  Mrs.  M—- — ,  with  the  beautiful  pen  in  my  hand,  I  thank 
you,  with  all  my  heart,  for  your  Christmas  present  I  never  in  my  life 
received  a  prettier  or  more  welcome  one. 

'*  I  am,  mdeed,  a  downright  galley-slave  in  this  biography  that  I  am 
writing,  and  obliged  to  have  written  by  a  certain  day,  and  spin  it  out  to 
two  volumes.  lliterally  see  none  of  my  friends,— but  the  first  exception 
shall  be  your  honoured  self. 

**  Believe  me,  your  sinoero  friend, 

«  Thos.  Campbell." 

As  Nelson  said  of  the  firing  at  Trafalgar,  ^'  This  is  too  hot  to  last 
long,"  so  the  poet  relaxed  afler  the  first  brush  with  his  work  ;  and  it  wss 
1834  before  his  two  volumes  made  their  appearance,  inscribed  to 
Roffers,  by  him  who,  in  1828,  had  thought  all  dedications  idle  things, 
and  begged  me  to  leave  them  out  of  the  poems,  of  which  I  undertook  to  oe 
editor,  in  his  behalf  during  Mrs.  Campbell's  illness.  A  proof  how  much 
he  acted  in  such  things  upon  the  impulse  of  momentary  thought,  and 
how  little  some  of  his  actions  were  to  be  imputed  to  deliberate  reflection. 
He  would  do  things  contrary  to  his  known  nabits  at  times,  and  lay  him- 
self open  to  singular  observations,  which  were  but  the  result  of  this  pro- 
pensity.    Things,  on  reflection,  he  would  have  willingly  recalled. 

Had  the  poet  not  assumed  so  singular  a  style,  and  one  so  difierent  from 
his  usual  elegance  in  prose  composition,  although  little  could  be  said  for 
the  biography,  as  the  composition  of  so  able  a  man  as  Caoipbell,  beyond 
what  others,  less  gifted,  could  have  produced,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell 
how  any  thing  more  could  have  been  made  of  what  had  no  stamina  in 
itself,  no  startling  matter  to  work  upon,  nothing  but  indescribable  merit 
to  delineate.  It  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  difficult  things  in  author- 
ship to  make  bread  out  of  a  stone ;  to  produce  elaborate  works  out  of 
materials  remarkable  alone  for  their  povertyi  and  the  fleeting  recollections 
of  illusive  personification.  Yet  the  g^eat  expectation  of  such  a  piece  of 
biography  must  be  almost  wholly  founded  upon  what  can  be  thus  efiected 
if  it  is  to  difler  from  that  of  common  existences. 

The  poet  still  kept  close  at  work,  and  for  some  time  was  not  seen  by 
any  one.  He  had  got  rid  of  Lawrence's  biography  to  another,  which  had 
been  deputed  to  him.  But  he  had  told  me  he  bad  promised  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  to  write  her  life,  and  that  he  would  not  break  his  word.  H  e  collected  all 
the  scanty  materials  he  could  get  together.  He  talked  to  all  who  had  known 
the  s^at  actress  about  her  and  her  family ;  he  wrote  letters  of  inquiry  in 
all  directions,  and  everything  he  obtained  made  but  an  unsatisfactory  mass 
of  material,  as  far  as  respected  entertaining  facts  or  interesting  adventure. 
The  incidents  in  the  life  of  an  actress  of  the  highest  class,  of  staid 
manners,  and  plain  good  sense,  could  not  be  expected  to  abound  in  inci- 
dent. All  those  little  points  of  action,  that  chit  chat  and  anecdote  rs- 
Gorded  of  many  theatrical  ladies,  were,  to  say  nothmg  of  less  moral  iaei- 
dents  and  their  attendant  circumstances,  necessarily  wanting  in  the  life  of 
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one  80  lofty  in  feeling  and  pure  in  morals  aa  Mrs.  Siddons.  Tooij^h^f^e 
greatest  actress  that  ever  trod  the  stage,  her  real  excellences  could  not  be 
described,  they  belonged  more  than  luilf  to  vision. 

What  was  there  besides  her  acting  in  which  she  was  superior  to  many 
others  of  her  sex.  She  was  not  awoman  of  genius;  and  she  was  not  a  woman 
of  reading  beyond  her  profession.  The  very  nobility  of  her  person  and 
her  serious  deportment,  showed  that  the  quips  and  cranks  of  comedy, 
seasoned  with  natural  wit,  were  not  her  accompaniments  to  startle  or 
amuse  a  reader.  In  truth,  Campbell's  motto,  signifying  that  the  ani- 
mated graces  of  the  player  live  no  longer  than  the  bream  and  motion 
that  represent  them,  was,  in  Mrs.  Siddons,  eminently  true.  Nor  in  her 
conversation,  that  I  ever  heard  myself,  or  heard  others  state,  was  there 
any  thing  worthy  of  record  upon  paper.  She  was  not  a  De  Stael.  Yet 
in  spite  of  all  this,  how  truly  great  she  was  on  the  boards,  and  how  high 
the  general  feeling  of  respect  was  for  her,  need  not  be  repeated.  Tm9 
feeling  Campbell  personaUy  experienced  to  the  fullest  extent. 

There  was  another  circumstance  unfitting  Campbell  for  such  a  task  ; 
he  had  eoue  to  the  theatre  as  any  other  spectator  would,  a  mere  spec- 
tator, he  nad  never  mixed  as  a  matter  of  amusement  with  the  Thespian 
corps  behind  the  scenes,  as  was  common  in  former  days  for  authors  to  do* 
He  was  not  versed,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  in  the  patois  of  the  theatre,  a 
thinfi"  in  some  degree  necessary,  to  write  about  it  with  ease,  and  to  be 
"  at  noma*'  upon  the  subject  in  treating  of  a  common,  much  less  an  epie^ 
actor  or  actress.  Campbell  was  never  a  man  of  the  world  in  the  sense 
that  would  be  attributed  to  the  term  by  play-goers.  He  was  a  solitary 
student,  the  matter  of  whose  prose  writings  was  drawn  from  a  knowledge 
of  books,  whose  poetry  was  kept  down  by  rule,  and  whose  genius,  even 
in  its  admiration  of  natural  things,  he  carefully  clipped  of  every  exube- 
ranee.  His  simple,  and  often  boyish  levity  of  temper,  had  no  affinity 
with  the  artificial  beings  of  theatre-going  folk.  He  was  also  on  these 
accounts,  untit  for  the  task  he  undertook.  Is  his  book  then  worthless  7 
it  may  be  honestly  replied  in  the  negative.  If  he  has  not  produced  any 
thing  that  has  conferred  additional  fame  upon  his  literary  character,  but 
rather  the  reverse,  still  he  has  said  all  that  could  be  said,  and  lefi  un- 
recorded nothing  that  such  a  subject  would  admit  of  being  recorded  in  itj! 
regard. 

His  life  of  Mrs.  Siddons  was  published  in  1834.  In  the  copy  with 
which  he  presented  me  he  as  usual  wrote  his  autograph.  It  was  published 
by  Mr.  Wilson  of  the  city.  I  believe  it  did  not  reach  a  second  edition* 
Expectation  had  been  kept  too  long  on  the  stretch  and  too  much  was  ex- 
pected. The  public  is  like  a  spoiled  child,  if  kept  too  long  without  its  toy 
it  turns  in  the  interim  to  other  things,  and  when  the  long  expected  baubb 
appears,  regards  it  with  an  indifference  fatal  even  to  the  best  productions. 
This  is  well  known  to  keen-scented  bibliopolists,  who  calculate  to  a 
fraction  of  an  hour  how  long  the  many-headea  monster  may  be  stimulated 
before  reaction  ensues,  and  accordingly  play  the  game  commensurate  with 
the  most  satisfactory  conclusion. 

A  sudden  impulse  when  on  the  continent  drew  the  poet  to  Alters  in 
1834,  just  after  he  had  published  the  foregoing  book.  I  was  not  in 
London  when  he  returned.  His  letters  on  Algiers  are  before  the  world. 
Early  in  1835  I  was  in  town  again,  and  visited  him  as  usuaL  It  hap- 
pened that  I  contemplated  leaving  London  for  Staffordshire  in  1836, 
and  on  telling  him  of  it  he  said. 
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^<¥ou  are  going  away,  tben — all  things  are  cbangin^.  Come  to  my 
chambers  (the  York  Chambers,  St  James's  Street),  and  let  us  dine  toge- 
ther once  more.*' 

I  went  accordingly  on  the  following  day  at  six  o'clock.  I  found  him 
in  low  spirits,  and  rallied  him  upon  it  as  we  were  alone.  He  said  he 
was  not  well,  had  not  been  so  since  his  return  from  Algiers,  and  never 
should  be  well  again.  The  fever  he  caught  there  had  sliaken  him,  and  he 
should  not  live  long.  He  was  almost  touching  to  the  feelings  in  his 
remarks.  I  spoke  of  his  fathers  great  age  and  that  of  his  sister.  He 
said,  "  No  matter,  I  am  convinced  of  it— you  will  outlive  me."  We 
had  much  conversation  that  day,  as  it  was  eleven  o'clock  when  I  left  him. 
I  left  him,  too,  feeling  affected  with  a  sort  of  presentiment  that  he  was 
no  longer  the  Thomas  Campbell  of  preceding  years — I  scarcely  knew 
why  either.  About  the  same  lime  he  seemed  to  forget  and  even  ceased 
to  visit  many  of  his  old  and  ardent  friends.  I  chiuged  him  with  neg- 
lectbg  Lord  Holland.  It  had  become  disagreeable  to  him  to  dress  for 
dmner ;  then  there  was  this  or  that  pretext,  really  meaning  nothing. 
I  found,  too,  a  mark  of  premature  senility,  that  he  showed  a  grater  fond- 
ness for  money  than  he  once  did,  and  got  often  into  company  about  that 
time  with  individuals  whom  in  past  times  he  would  have  avoided.  I  left 
town  with  the  impression  that  he  was  fast  breaking.  The  high  spirit 
which  he  once  exhioited  on  literary  affiurs  he  seemed  to  have  utterly  lost. 
Between  three  and  four  years  that  I  was  absent  in  Staffordshire  I  know 
little  of  his  proceedings  except  in  the  way  of  publications  to  which  his 
name  appeared.  I  only  saw  him  for  half  an  hour  dxuing  that  time  on 
making  a  call  upon  any  momentary  visit  to  London.  He  published  a 
life  of  Shaksneare,  another  of  Petrarch,  and  suffered  hb  name  to  appear 
as  editor  of  tne  ''  Court  and  Times  of  Frederick  the  Great"  He  affixed 
his  name  and  supplied  verses  to  a  catchpenny  annual  in  1838,  when  those 
publications  were  neariy  gone  out  of  vogue,  a  thin^  he  would  have 
scorned  to  do  in  his  better  days,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  did,  who  would  not 
sell  his  name  when  asked  to  do  it  for  the  Keepsake.  These  were  cleariy 
works  which  the  desire  of  money  natural  to  advancing  years  alone  in- 
duced him  to  undertake.  Those  who  knew  his  extreme  £utidiousness, 
his  stem  resolution  in  the  days  of  his  better  fame,  never  to  suffer  his 
name  to  be  made  use  of  but  in  a  manner  calculated  to  preserve  the  self- 
respect  for  which  he  was  remarkable  at  that  time,  were  now  greatly  sur- 
prised. Telling  him  I  saw  the  papers  had  attadced  him  about  one  of 
these  worics,  and  said  he  had  sold  his  name. 

'*  I  don't  care,"  he  replied, "  Moore  called  upon  me  just  now,  he  came 
up  to  town  upon  a  literary  work  proposed  to  him,  and  seems  so  brightened 
at  what  is  said  about  me  that  he  has  gone  back  again  without  settling 
upon  any  thing." 

I  rephed,  "  So  would  you  in  old  times." 

He  replied,  *'  Why  talk  of  them  ?  they  can  come  back  no  more !" 

In  1842,  he  published  the  ^'Massacre  of  Glencoe,"  already  alluded  to 
as  punfuUy  illustrating  the  utter  decay  of  the  poet's  once  brilliant  genius. 
Fortunately  his  reputation  as  a  poet  had  been  immutably  estabUshed  half 
a  century  before !  In  truth,  he  had  not  in  advanced  age  that  mental 
power  which,  in  his  own  beautiful  **  Essay  on  the  Poets,"  he  observed 
nad  been  bestowed  upon  Dryden.  His  youth  was  not  renewed  like  the 
eagle's.    For  he  remarks,  that  Dryden  published  his  ^'iBneid*'  at  sixty- 
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six,  and  after  that  wrote  his  fables  and  ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  brighten- 
ing to  the  last.  That  Waller  had  lost  none  of  his  mental  power  at 
eigbty-two,  and  that  Milton,  between  sixty  and  seventy,  had  publbhed 
'*  Paradise  Lost'*  But  then  to  such  men  of  genius  there  are  others  to 
be  opposed,  who,  like  Campbell,  have  exhausted  their  powers  in  their 
earlier  efforts  with  a  vigour  too  intense  to  be  prolong^ — too  intense,  at 
least,  for  their  conformation  in  other  respects.  Such  is  the  difference  in 
the  most  gifted  humanilaes  ! 

I  returned  to  London  out  of  Staffordshire  early  in  1840,  and  took  lodg- 
ings in  Upper  Baker  Street,  where  the  poet  came  the  last  time  he  was  ever 
under  my  roof,  and  had  breakfiist.  He  did  not  leave  me  until  five  o'clock. 
He  conversed  nearly  all  the  time,  and  looked  much  as  he  had  appeared 
years  before,  but  that  look  was  evanescent :  perhaps  it  was  my  fancy. 
After  this  we  met  only  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  months.  He  several  times 
lamented  our  distance  from  each  other,  and  made  now  and  then,  but 
rarely,  regretful  allusions  to  past  circumstances — but  I  must  conclude. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Boulogne, 
in  1843.  His  books  were  packing  up  when  I  called  one  morning  in 
Victoria  Square.  I  told  him  I  remembered  I  knew  not  how  many 
removals  of  him  and  those  books  in  the  preceding  twenty-five  years. 
He  smiled  and  told  me  of  his  bad  bargains  in  getting  rid  of  his  house  in 
Victoria  Square.  He  looked  far  older  Uian  he  was  and  feeble,  but  did  not 
seem  in  bad  spirits,  saying  he  should  be  well  at  Boulogne,  the  air  agreed 
with  him.  I  promised  to  go  over  and  see  him.  I  took  a  biscuit  and 
glass  of  wine  with  him,  we  shook  hands,  and  I  saw  him  no  more.  This 
was  at  the  end  of  September,  1843  ;  I  think  I  am  certain  of  the  month. 
A  mutual  friend  told  me  of  his  illness  the  next  year,  and  I  instantly  wrote 
over  to  inquire  how  he  was.  My  letter  reacned  him  only  a  few  days 
before  his  death.  His  niece  replied  at  his  request,  sending  his 
'^  kmd  remembrances,'*  and  adding  that  her  uncle  was  fast  sinking,  as 
I  apprehend,  of  pure  debility.  1^  communication  was  dated  on  the 
8th  of  June,  1844,  and  he  died  on  the  15th,  on  the  same  day  of  the 
same  month  that  another  great  poet  and  master  of  the  Ode,  was  buried 
fourscore  and  eight  years  before — the  poet  Collins. 

Respecting  the  poet's  last  hours,  1  heard  that  life  went  out  like  the 
expiration  of  a  taper,  gently  and  almost  imperceptibly.  I  only  state  this, 
however,  as  a  hearsay.  I  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  poet's 
medical  attendant  and  executor,  who,  report  «aid,  was  present  during  his 
last  moments. 

I  was  at  the  funeral  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1844.  It  was  numerously 
attended  by  the  titled  and  untitled,  by  the  Hterary  and  non-literary.  I 
could  have  smiled,  if  a  smile  had  been  possible  at  a  moment  to  myself  of 
no  ordinary  emotion,  to  see  the  poet's  hving  antipathies  appended  to  his 
name  when  dead— the  "  ZI.A"  and  "  Author  of  the  Pleasures  of 
ffope"  emblazoned  on  his  coffin.  I  wonder  it  did  not  revivify  him. 
There,  in  that  chill  and  cheerless  receptacle  of  the  illustrious  dead,  I  saw 
the  noet  laid  in  a  very  shallow  grave,  alongside  the  ashes  of  Sheridan. 
As  the  coffin  was  lowered,  the  hand  on  the  dock  in  the  aisle  above  where 
he  now  lies  (not  in  strictness  in  the  poet's  comer),  pointed  to  a  quarter 
before  twelve.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Millman,  himself  a  distmguished  poet,  read 
the  service  at  the  foot  of  Dr.  Barrow's  monument,  standing  dose  to 
were  Samuel  Johnson  was  seen  standing  and  weeping  at  the  funeral  of 
Gairick,  just  sixty-five  years  before. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  BATTL&FIELDS  OF  CBESSTAND 
AGINCOURT. 

ni  LSTTSM  ADOSSSBBD  TO  H.  P.  UUSTBf  M^ 

By  H.  L.  Loho»  Esq. 
letter  vl 

▲  OIHCOUBT. 

Nothing  but  the  direst  neceflsity,  the  sternest  and  most  imperioos 
instinct  of  self-presenration,  could  haye  dictated  this  fearful  order.  A  fev 
moments^  perhaps,  and  the  real  state  of  afiSsurs  miffht  have  been  discoyered, 
and  the  onler  countermanded,  but  in  such  a  crisui  a  moment's  hesitalioa 
might  haye  compromised  the  safety  of  the  whole  of  Henry's  slender  forces 
— Siey  were  victors  where  they  stood,  but  naturally  must  have  been  some- 
what exhausted,  and  were  surrounded  by  confused  masses  of  enemies,  so 
as  to  be  in  reality  ignorant  whether,  although  masters  of  the  field  of  battle^ 
they  oould  consider  the  day  already  won.  Quickly  forming,  and  pre* 
parad  for  a  fresh  action,  they  attacked  a  column  of  French  under  the 
Comte  de  Mame,  which  remained  unbroken,  and  haying  defeated  this 
body,  the  king  sent  a  herald  to  some  more  of  the  enemy  he  observed  still 
assembled, ''  commanding  them  either  to  depart  out  of  his  sight,  or  to  come 
forward  at  once  and  give  battle;"  but  accompanying  this  message 
with  a  threat  that  in  the  event  of  their  renewing  the  attack  no  quarter 
would  be  given  either  to  them  or  to  such  prisoners  as  remained  in  his 
hands.  "  The  Frenchmen,  fearing  the  sentence  of  so  terrible  a  decree, 
without  further  delay  posted  out  ofthe  field,  and  so  about  four  of  the  dock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  king,  when  he  saw  no  appearance  of  enemies,  caused 
the  retreat  to  be  blown,  and  gathering  his  army  together,  gave  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  for  so  happy  a  victory,  causing  his  prelates  and  chaplains 
to  sing  this  Psalm  '  In  ezitu  Israel  in  ^gypto,'  and  commanding  every 
man  to  kneel  down  on  the  ground^at  this  verse,  '  Non  nobis,  Domine,  non 
nobis,  sed  nomini  tuo  da  gloriam,'  which  done,  he  caused  the  *  Te  Deum' 
with  certain  anthems  to  be  sung,  giving  laud  and  praise  to  Grod  without 
boasting  of  his  own  force  or  any  human  power." 

These  decorous  observances  were  in  accordance  with  the  same  mous 

Spirit  which  previous  to  the  engagement  bad  led  the  whole  army  to  bend 
evoutly  to  the  earth,  and  each  man  to  place  in  his  mouth  a  morsel  of  the 
"tawny  soil**  of  Anncourt,  in  lieu  ot  the  conseorated  wafer,  and  thus 
shroven  and  assoiled,  to  rush  fearlessly  to  action. 

Ten  thousand  French,  many,  indeed  most  of  them,  gentlemen  of  note, 

Serished  in  this  fatal  conflict.  The  number  of  slain  was  augmented, 
oubtless,  by  the  unfortunate  slaughter  of  so  many  prisoners.  The 
laurels  of  Henry  cannot  with  justice  be  deemed  to  have  been  sullied,  by 
what  was  in  truth  accidental,  and  originated  in  the  misconduct  of  tM 
enemy.  The  best  contradiction  to  the  charge  of  the  order  having  been 
issued  under  the  influence  of  a  groundless  apprehension,  or  a  needless 
cruelty,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fearless,  genexous,  and  humane  character  of 
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tb«  king  himself,  who  thionghout  the  campaign  had  protected  not 
only  the  persons  of  the  French,  but  even  their  priyate  property,  hang^g 
op  the  Nyms  and  Bardolphs  of  the  army  who  were  convicted  of  plunder- 
ing. Indeed  so  much  convinced  were  tne  French  that  the  real  authors  of 
the  massacre  were  the  cowardly  bandits  whose  attack  upon  the  baggage 
had  first  created  the  alarm,  that  had  the  dauphin  lived,  the  Seigneur 
d'Aginoourt  and  the  rest  of  his  party  would  undoubtedly  have  been  led 
to  execution,  ''  his  death  was  their  life,  and  his  life  would  have  beei^  their 
death;' 

An  honourable  interment  was  all  that  the  slain  could  receive  at  the 
hands  or  by  the  permission  of  the  victors  ;  a  sepulchral  chapel  was  subse- 
quently erected  over  the  bodies  of  the  great  men  who  fell  in  this  action, 
and  this  remained  in  a  ruined  state  until  very  lately.  You  probably 
remember  its  being  examined  by  Sir  Alexander  Woodford  at  the  time  the 
Guards  were  quartered  in  that  vicinity.  I  have  heard  that  some  represen- 
tation from  the  prefet  put  a  stop  to  his  researches,  but  this  interposition  does 
not  seem  to  have  arisen  from  any  especial  veneration  for  the  spot ;  at 
least  if  any  such  sentiment  then  existed,  it  speedily  evaporated,  and  with  it 
the  mortuary  chapel  itself,  for  not  a  vestige  of  it  is  now  to  be  seen.  With 
respect  to  the  illustrious  prisoners  who  remained  in  Henry's  hands,  and 
were  conveyed  by  him  to  England,  the  lengthened  captivity,  and  sorrows 
and  poems  of  Charles  Duke  of  Orleans,  are  the  most  remarkable.  He,  like 
another  literary  Duke  of  Orleans,  four  centuries  later,  survived  a  long 
exile  in  England,  returning  to  France,  not  indeed  to  be  king  himself,  but 
bein^  the  father  of  the  future  monarch,  Louis  XII. 

Of  the  500  English  who  fell  at  Agincourt,  those  of  rank  were  extremely 
few,  the  brave  Gam  died  nobly  in  the  field,  and  his  body  alone  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  which  the  soul  that  had  leflb  it  did  not  remain 
to  accept  of.  The  remuns  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
were  bouilli*  and  transported  to  England  ;  the  body  of  the  duke  after  a 
magnificent  funeral  service  performed  in  St.  Paurs,  was  deposited  in  a 
collegiate  building  he  had  founded  at  Fotheringay  s  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk  was  interred  at  Ewelm.  All  England  rang  with  rejoicings,  but 
amid  the  triumphal  scenes  the  modest  bearing  of  the  victorious  monarch 
was  the  most  marked  as  well  as  the  most  pleasing  feature. 

We  live  in  days  of  prolonged  peace — few  there  are  among  us  unable 
to  perceive  and  appreciate  its  mestimable  blessings — still  fewer  who 
would  seriously  contemplate  any  renewal  of  scenes  of  bloodshed  without  a 
revulsion  of  horror.  We  are  told  indeed  that  the  sword  has  been  a  civi* 
liser  and  that  crusades  and  military  expeditions  have  proved  beneficial  to 
the  human  race,  as  the  promoters  eventually  of  social  intercourse,  and  we 
may  readily  and  reasonably  believe  that  such  events  would  not  have  been 
permitted  to  take  place  without  adequate  good  cause.  As  regards  the 
general  question  of  warfare  tending  to  the  development  of  human  desti- 
nies, such  may  be  the  case  in  barbarous  countries,  in  Cabul,  Scinde,  or 
China,  and  cannot  be  denied  even  to  the  sanguinary  conflicts  which  fol- 

•  I  would  not  translate  this  word  "  boiled,"  in  spite  of  the  authority  of  Sir  Harris 
Nicholas.  The  English  signification  of  ••  boil"  does  not  quite  correspond  with  ^the 
<rencfi  **  bouillir'*  as  thus  applied.  In  the  description  of  the  armour  of  the 
archers  we  have  ^'hamettes  ou  capelines  de  cuir  bouilli,"  which  would  signify 
tanned  or  pickled. 
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lowed  tbe  French  Revolution  ;  but  we  will  hope  that  Europe  at  least  has 
now  adopted  the  better  and  happier  means  of  that  friendly  diffiinon  of 
persons  and  ideas,  in  which  are  discernible  the  real  elements  of  the  secuzitj 
and  improvement  of  mankind. 

Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  benefits  produced  by  the  famous  contests 
of  the  Planta^nets  for  the  unattainable  possession  of  France  ?  The 
mere  glory  which  attaches  to  these  victories  is  an  insufficient  result. 
When  it  was  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  days  of  Pitt  to 
omit  the  lilies  from  the  escutcheons  of  England,  and  the  *'  D.  6.  Frandae 
Bex"  from  the  legend  of  George  IIL's  coinage,  the  minister  objected  at 
first  to  an  attack  upon  a  •*  harmless  feather.'*  The  "  feather'' — the  object 
of  Henry's  or  Edward's  ambition — might  have  been  as  unimportant, 
although  not  so  harmless  as  the  armorial  bearings  and  titles  transmitted  to 
their  successors.  But  it  is  not  in  France,  the  scene  of  all  their  glory,  that 
we  are  able  to  detect  any  thing  like  a  real  advantage  purchased  by  their 
vast  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.  We  are,  however,  in  England 
not  wholly  unable  both  to  see  and  to  feel  something  which  has  come  down 
to  us  from  those  times  and  those  actions  to  which  we  may  appeal  for 
proof  that  all  this  warfare  was  not  waged  in  vain,  ^*  Delirant  qmcquid 
reges,  plectuntur  Achivi,'*  is  the  usual  effect  of  such  contests,  not  so  exactly 
with  the  Plantagenets  and  the  commons  of  England.  Harry  V.  easily 
obtained  his  sulraidies  and  fifteenths  from  a  Parliament,  which  appeared 
dazzled  by  his  success,  and  disposed  to  assist  his  ambitious  projects,  bat 
all  this  time  it  quietly  pursued  its  own  course,  little  solicitous  aboat 
acquisitions  in  France,  but  especially  careful  to  preserve  and  extend,  and 
assbt  the  privileges  of  the  English  House  of  Commons.  A  few  years 
beheld  all  these  mighty  foreign  acquisitions  melt  away  like  the  g^  of 
fairies,  and  all  the  disasters  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vl. 

Populumque  potentem 

In  sua  victrici  conversum  viscera  dextriL 

But  in  the  nudst  of  reverses  abroad,  and  strife  at  home,  the  Parliament 
never  lost  sight  of  what  it  had  gained  during  the  days  of  Agincourt,  and 
at  this  hour  we  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  plenary  results,  which  have 
terminated  in  the  establishment  of  a  free  constitution.  These  are  matters 
for  reflection  at  home — but  on  the  fields,  bravely  fought  and  fdrly  won,  we 
may  willingly  do  justice  to  the  merits  and  glories  of  our  countrymen,  which 
have  invested  the  scenes  with  an  un&ding  interest.  It  is  one  great  charm 
in  visiting  these  places  that  we  may  with  perfect  confidence  believe  our- 
selves beholding,  unchanged,  the  very  scene,  as  &r  as  the  fince  of  the 
country  is  concerned,  which  presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  actors 
themselves  in  those  great  events.  In  an  open  champaign  coimtry,  unl^s 
plantations  and  houses  spring  up,  or  positive  violence  is  done  to  die  sur- 
face, the  aspect  remains  unaltered  by  any  thing,  but  the  common  variations 
of  agricultural  crops.  What  open  violence  can  do,  we  know  well  from 
what  it  has  done  upon  the  arena  of  another  conflict,  more  desperate  and 
important  than  Cressy  or  Agincourt ;  those  who  now  visit  the  impressive 
plain  of  Waterloo,  and  were  present  at  the  action,  can  scarcely  at  first 
recognise  the  original  fi;round,  the  crest  of  the  position  is  gone : — '^poor 
construire,"  as  a  French  writer  expresses  it,  '^  la  montagne  artificielle,  im- 
mense cone  haut  de  plus  do  cent  cinquante  pieds  et  reconvert  d^  gazon ; 
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qui  supporte  le  ridicule  Hon  Beige  pkc6  Hi  par  Tancien  goiiveraement  dea 
Pays  Bas  comme  monument  de  la  victoire  Anglo- Prussienne  du  18th  Juin. 
Le  80I9  k  la  sommite,  du  plateau  de  Mont  Saint  Jean,  k  6te  baisse  de  pr^s 
de  dix  pieds.  L'aspect  general  du  terrain  est  dont  completement 
change." 

Far  different  is  the  case  at  Cressy.  Not  a  tree  has  been  planted,  not 
a  house  built  to  alter  the  original  lineaments  of  the  field.  The  opponent 
heights  have  their  three  or  four  windmills  on  the  plateaus  once  occupied 
by  the  hostile  armies  ;  but  even  those  objects  are  probably  in  keeping 
with  the  ancient  scene.  The  intermediate  yalley  lies  quietly  in  its  pristine 
state,  nothing  has  stirred  its  soil  except  the  patient  plough  in  its  annual 
labour.  At  Agincourt  it  is  the  same— no  change  is  likely  to  have  come 
over  the  spirit  of  the  plain.  ^  Henri,"  said  St.  B^my,  ''surune  belle 
plaine  de  jeunes  blez  ordonna  sa  bataille ;"  and  there  I  foimd  the  young 
wheat,  "aliusque  et  idem,"  and  except  that  it  was  April  instead  of 
October,  there  seemed  nothing  to  destroy  the  illusion.  I  seemed  to  be 
walking  over  the  very  same  com. 

The  ages  that  have  elapsed  since  these  victories  were  achieved,  have 
nearly  ezting^hed  any  feelings  of  animosity  between  the  rival  nations, 
such  as  rankle  sometimes  at  the  recollections  of  more  recent  events. 
Each  party  now  can  afford  to  look  over  Cressy  and  Agincourt,  and  discuss 
the  subject  of  the  conflicts  with  impartial  indifference ;  it  must  be  owned 
a  secret  satisfaction  comes  across  our  minds  at  the  thought  that  our 
countrymen  remdned  superior  in  the  contest ;  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  much  mismanagement  existed  on  the  part  of  the  gallant  nation  to 
whose  faults  these  amazing  victories  were  in  a  great  measure  owing- 
faults  themselves  on  the  ri^t  side — the  fault  of  excessive  and  ungovern- 
able courage,  rashly  and  fruitlessly  expended,  and  then  quickly  converted 
into  despondency  and  defeat. 

Victories  are  not  so  easily  purchased  in  these  days  of  better  discipline  ; 
but  it  is  marvellous  that  the  compass  of  a  single  life  should  have  been  a 
8u£Bcient  period  to  embrace  all  the  great  conquests  of  Cressy,  Poitiers, 
and  Agincourt.  I  say  a  single  me,  for  we  may  well  suppose  that 
althou^  at  the  interval  of  sixty-nine  years,  there  must  have  been  men  in 
both  France  and  England  who  on  hearing  of  Agincourt  in  their  old  age, 
would  have  called  to  mind  what  Cressy  had  been  in  their  youth.  Nay, 
more — ^it  is  upon  record  that  the  same  veteran  French  chief  who  gave  the 
signal  for  advance  at  Agincourt,  had  been  actually  engaged  at  Cressy 
in  his  early  military  career.  I  must  throw  myself  upon  your  memory 
for  his  name,*  for  my  own  will  not  supply  me  with  it  at  this  moment. 
Such  things,  however,  are  not  unparalleled ;  in  fact,  if  we  believe  the  words 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Aper  by  Tacitus,  they  can  be  surpassed.  «  Ipse 
ego,"  he  says,  "  in  Britannia  vidi  senem  qui  se  fateretur  ese  pugns  inter- 
fmsse  quil  Cssarem  inferentem  arma  Britannise  arcere  litoribus  et  pellere 
aggressi  sunt"  Ninety-six  years  had  passed  between  Csesar^s  invasion, 
and  the  next  under  Claudius ;  Aper's  British  friend  must  have  been, 
indeed,  a  warrior  of  no  ordinary  standing. 

A  single  life,  with  such  severe  lessons  at  its  commencement,  ought 
to  have  l^en  sufficient  for  any  military  man  of  genius  to  have  corrected 

*  This  was  the  Duke  de  Berry— he  advised  the  French  to  an  action  at  Agin- 
court—he  had  heen  in  the  battle  of  Poitiers  fifty-nine  years  before. 
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tbe  miserable  errors  of  his  country  ;  but  we  find,  in  innumerable  tmnor 
af&irs,  the  English  retained  their  superiority,  and  their  great  Tictories 
were  obtained  with  a  disparity  of  force  truly  astonishing,  compared  with 
the  hosts  which  opposed  them.  This  inequality  was  even  aggravated  at 
Cressy,  for  the  division  under  the  king  himself,  amounting  to  nearly  a 
third  of  the  army,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  action  at 
all — the  Black  Prince  alone  won  the  day. 

Whiles  his  most  mighty  father  on  the  hill 
Stood  smiling  ;  to  behold  his  lion*s  whelp 
Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility. 
Ohf  noble  Engliah,  that  eould  entertain, 
With  half  their  foroea,  the  full  pride  of  France  i 
And  let  the  other  half  stand  laughing  by, 
All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  action  I 

At  Poitiers  again,  thrice  were  the  massive  colutnns  of  the  French 
brought  up  to  attack  and  overwhelm  the  handful  of  English  under  the 
Black  Prince,  thrice  repulsed  with  slaughter,  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  third  repulse,  while  fatigued  and  disheartened,  they  were  charged  in 
their  turn,  and  utterly  defeated.  Many  an  historian  has  attempted  the 
solution  of  the  mysterious  cause  of  these  extraordinary  defeats— evidently 
proceeding  firom  something  more  than  the  mere  capriee  and  chance  of 
war. 

Sismondi,  in  his  <'  Histoire  des  Francais,"  remarking  upon  the  battle 
of  Cressy,  has  these  important  observations  :— 

"  L'infknterie  de  Philippe  etait  fort  inferieure  en  qualiti  4  celle  des 
Anglais.  Ceux-ci  peut-Stre  par  une  suite  de  leur  hostilite  oontre  la  no- 
blesse Normande,  qui  ^tait  ^tablie  et  fixee  ohes  eux^  avait  conserve  plus 
d'independance  de  caract^re ;  Accontum6s  H  se  servir  sans  cesee  de  Tarbs- 
lette,  leur  armes  leur  donnaient  du  courage,  et  la  noblesse  les  respeotait  et 
les  craignait  Les  gentilhommes  Francais,  au  ccmtndre,  ne  permettaient 
jamais  k  leurs  serfs  de  fair  usage  d'aucune  arme  ;  ils  les  maintenalent 
dans  la  terreur,  et  Tavilissement,  et  ne  pouvoient  au  besoin  eo  faire  des 
soldats.  Co  n*6taient  que  les  Bourgeois  des  villes  qui  formaient  Tin&n- 
terie  nationale  leurs  habitudes  casani^res  avuent  moins  fortifie  lenrs 
corps  que  celui  des  paysans,  et  les  renddent  moins  propres  auz  fatiguei 
de  la  guerre,  leurs  armes  et  leur  discipline  6taient  pour  enx  des  g^nes  se* 
ooutum^es.  Tout  fois  quand  ils  avoient  combattu  pour  leur  Hberte  ih 
avoient  souvent  montr6  un  brilliant  courage.  Mais  sous  les  Valois,  ilsse 
sentaient  opprim^s,  humili^,  et  la  force  de  corvet^re  ne  suppleut  pins  en 


eux  k  la  miblesse  du  corps.  La  noblesse  accoutumee  &  m^priser  les 
isliuns  et  Tinfanterie  bourgeoise,  etendait  le  m^me  m6pris  k  Pin&nterie 
^trang^re  que  le  roi  avait  prise  it  sa  solde.*' 

Without  acquiescing  in  the  whole  of  this  piissage,  we  may  allow  Sis* 
mondi  to  be  correct  in  asserting  that  the  French  feudal  seigneurs  dared 
not  place  arms  in  the  hands  of  their  peasantry  ;  a  similar  apprehension 
was  expressed  in  our  House  of  Lords  in  a  recent  debate  on  the  <<  Army 
Enlistment  Bill,"  which  was  denounced  as  likely  to  turn  loose  upcm  tiM 
eountry  a  number  of  men,  formidable,  as  having  been  accustomed  to 
the  exercise  of  fire-arms. 

Sismondi  is  however,  in  error  in  speaking  of  the  arbalette^  or  cross- 
bow, as  the  weapon  to  which  the  En^sh  were  continually  trained.  M. 
Louandre  also  specified  the  arbal^te,  and  the  skill  with  wmch  the  English 
used  it^  as  one  of  the  causes  of  their  success  at  Cressy>  nor  is  this  mbtake 
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of  ftfriYial  nature.  The  arbaldte  was  conndered  an  unfair  weapon,  so  for- 
midable from  its  force,  and  so  dangerous  from  the  fiEunlity  with  which  it 
oonld  be  used,  that  the  spiritual  weafM>ns  of  Rome  were  brought  to  act 
tgainst  it,  and  in  a  council  of  the  Lateran,  held  in  1 139,  it  was  regularly 
anathematised.  The  French  were  said  to  regard  it  as  a  cowardly  instrument, 
and  refused  to  a^ail  themselves  of  it.  *'  Atcc  cette  arme  perfide,"  they 
said,  ''  un  poltron  peut  tuer  sans  risque  le  plus  yaillant  homme."  They 
held  the  bow  in  equal  detestation,  as  ^*  Ennemie  de  proueue,'^  The 
sword  principally  was  held  in  estimation  by  them,  and  with  it  the  lance, 
and  similar  weapons,  which  required  close  action,  and  granted  the  palm 
of  superiority  to  valour  and  strength  alone.  This  fastidiousness  may 
remind  us  ^  the  objections  against  gunpowder,  urged  so  feelingly  by 
Hotspur's  Dandy : 

It  was  a  pity,  so  it  was, 

That  villanoua  saltpetre  should  be  digg'd 

Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth, 

Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyed 

So  cowardly. 

Without  perfect  coincidence  with  these  becoming  sentiments,  which 
the  depravity  of  mankind  somehow  has  overruled,  we  may  say  as 
regards  the  arbal^te,  that  whether  perfidious  and  cowardly  or  not,  it  was 
not  the  English,  but  the  French  who  made  use  of  it  at  Cressy  and 
Ag^ncourt.  The  strength  and  glory  of  the  English  lay  in  their  long 
bows  ;  and  superior  skill  in  the  use  of  a  weapon  common  to  all  mankind 
18,  of  itself,  a  distinguished  military  merit.  It  was  the  French  who  at 
Cressy  and  Agincourt  employed  the  cross-bow,  firsts  with  their  Genoese 
mercenaries,  and  then  with  their  own  force  under  Rambures,  a  distin- 
guished nobleman  of  Ponthieu,  who  filled  the  high  office  of  "  Grand  maitre 
des  arbaletes.** 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  has  some  remarks  on  the  English  troops  of  that 
period,  which  appear  to  me  particularly  interesting,  coming  from  him, 
whose  observations  are  always  of  value,  and  who  lived  so  much  nearer 
that  period  than  we  do.  I  wish  we  had  some  convenient  edition  of  the 
writings  of  this  able  man  ;  it  is  impossible  to  abridge  his  animated  and 
rigorous  language,  therefore,  prepare  yourself  for  a  pretty  long  quotation. 
He  is  discussing  the  problem  started  by  Livy,  whether  the  Romans  could 
have  resisted  Alexander,  and  he  takes  a  somewhat  different  view  to  that 
of  the  Roman  historian.  This  leads  him  to  a  notice  of  the  English 
soldiers  as  compared  with  the  Roman  troops  under  Julius  Caesar,  in  Uaul. 
"  The  things  performed  In  the  same  country,  by  our  common  English 
soldiers,  levied  in  haste  from  following  the  cart,  or  sitting  in  the  shop- 
stall." — After  describing  the  advantages  nossessed  by  the  Romans  over 
the  Gaub,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  What  sucn  help,  or  what  other  worldly 
help  than  the  golden  metal  of  their  soldiers  had  our  English  kings  against 
the  Fren<ih  ?  Were  not  the  French  as  well  experienced  in  feats  of  war  ? 
Yea,  did  they  not  think  themselves  therein  our  superiors  ?  Let  us  hear 
what  a  French  writer  saith  of  the  inequality  that  was  between  the  French 
and  English,  when  their  King  John  was  ready  to  give  the  onset  upon 
the  BlaiSc  Prince  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  '  John  had  all  advantages 
ever  Edward,  both  in  number,  force,  show,  country  and  cONCEit,  (the 
which  is  oommonly  a  consideration  of  no  small  importance  in  worldly 
affairs)  and  withal  the  choice  of  all  his  horsemen,  esteemed  then  the  best 
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in  Europe,  with  the  greatest  and  wisest  captuns  of  his  whole  reahn;"* 
and  what  could  he  more  ? 

**  I  think  it  would  trouble  a  Roman  antiquary  to  find  the  like  example  in 
their  histories.  The  example,  I  say,  of  a  lung  brought  prisoner  to  Rome 
by  an  army  of  8000,  which  he  had  surrounded  with  40,000  better  ap- 
pointed and  no  less  expert  warriors.  This,  I  am  sure  of,  that  neither 
Syphax,  the  Numidian,  followed  by  a  rabble  of  half  scullions,  as  liry 
rightly  terms  them,  not  those  cowardly  kings,  Perseus  and  Gentius,  are 
worthy  patterns.  All  that  we  have  read  of  Cressy  and  Asincourt  will 
bear  me  witness,  that  I  do  not  allege  the  Battle  of  Poitiers  for  Tack  of  other 
ffood  examples  of  the  English  virtue,  the  proof  whereof  hath  left  many 
hundred  better  marks,  in  dl  quarters  of  France,  than  ever  did  the  Talour 
of  the  Romans. 

"  If  any  man  impute  these  victories  to  the  long  bow,  as  carrying  fur- 
ther, piercing  more  strongly,  and  quicker  of  disimarge  than  the  French 
cross-bow — my  answer  is  ready;  that  in  all  these  respects,  it  is  also 
(being  drawn  with  a  strong  arm)  superior  to  the  musket ;  yet  is  the  musket 
a  weapon  of  more  use.  The  gun.  and  the  cross-bow  are  of  like  force, 
when  discharged  by  a  boy  or  woman,  as  when  by  a  strong  man;  weakness 
or  sickness,  or  a  sore  finger  makes  the  long-bow  unserviceable,  more  parti- 
cularly, I  say,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  our  ancestors  to  shoot,  for  the  most 
part,  point  blank,  and  so  he  shall  perceive,  that  will  note  the  circumstances 
of  any  one  battle.  This  takes  away  all  objection  :  for  when  two  armies  are 
within  distance  of  a  butt's  length,  one  flight  of  arrows,  or  two  at  the 
most,  can  be  delivered  before  they  dose.  Neither  is  it  in  general  true  that 
the  long-bow  reacheth  further,  or  that  it  pierceth  more  strongly  than  the 
cross-bow.  But  this  is  the  rare  effect  of  an  extraordinary  arm,  where- 
upon can  be  founded  no  common  rule.  If  any  man  shaU  ask,  how  then 
came  it  to  pass  that  the  English  won  so  many  great  battles,  having  no 
advantage  to  help  him  ?  I  may,  with  best  commendation  of  modesty,  refer 
him  to  the  French  historian,  who,  relating  the  victory  of  our  men  at  Crevant, 
where  they  passed  a  bridge  in  face  of  the  enemy,  useth  these  words  *  The 
English  comes  with  a  conquering  bravery,  as  he  that  was  accustomed  to 
gain  everywhere  without  any  stay:  he  forceth  our  guard  placed  upon 
the  bridge  to  keep  the  passage'  (Jean  de  Serres).  Or  may  I  cite  anotner 
place  of  the  same  author,  where  he  tells  how  the  Bretons  being  invaded 
by  Charles  VIIL,  King  of  France,  thought  it  good  policy  to  apparel  1500 
of  their  own  men  in  English  cassocks,  hoping  that  the  very  sight  of  the 
English  red  cross  would  be  enough  to  terrify  the  French. 

"  But  I  will  not  stoop  to  borrow  of  French  historians  (all  of  whidi,  ex- 
cepting de  Serres  and  Paulus  ^milius,  report  wonders  of  our  nation),  the 
proposition  which  I  first  undertook  to  maintun,  that  the  military  virtue  of 
the  English,  prevailing  against  all  manner  of  difficulties,  ought  to  be 
preferred  before  that  of  the  Romans,  which  was  assisted  with  all  advan- 
tages that  could  be  desired.'  If  it  be  demanded  why  then  did  not  our  kings 
finish  the  conquest  as  Ceesar  had  done  ?  My  answer  may  be  ( I  hope  with- 
out offence)  that  our  kings  were  like  to  the  race  of  the  .£acids^  oi  whom 

*  **  Jean  avoit  tout  Tavantage  par  destua  Edouard,  le  nombre,  la  force,  le  lustre,  le 
pays,  le  prcjuge  (qui  n'ett  pas  communement  use  consideration  de  pea  d'impor^ 
tance  aax  affaires  du  monde)  et  avecsoi  T^lite  de  sa  cavallerie  Ion  estim6e  U 
meilleur  de  toute  sa  Boyaume."— Join  d4  Sena* 
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the  old  poet  Ennius  gave  this  note  <  Bellipotentes  sunt  mag^  quam  sapi- 
entipoteoteSy'  they  were  more  warlike  than  politic.  Whoso  notes  their  pro  - 
ceedings  may  find  that  none  of  them  went  to  work  like  a  conqueror,  saye 
only  King  Henry  V.,  the  course  of  whose  victories  it  pleased  God  to  in- 
terrupt by  his  death." 

Sir  Walter  is  unquestionably  in  the  right ;  to  excel  in  the  use  of  arms 
is  a  legitimate  and  highly  commendable  portion  of  the  art  of  war,  and, 
of  itself  a  species  of  triumph.  But  to  maintain  a  permanent  superiority 
we  must  look  to  national  characters,  the  '^  mettle  of  the  pasture,"  to 
that  indomitable  persistive  hardihood  which  will  continue  the  birthright 
of  the  British,  as  long  as  they  maintain  their  freedom.  The  mere  me- 
chanical advantages  of  weapons,  of  which  any  prudent  people  will  in- 
stinctively avail  themselves,  is  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
''golden  metal**  of  the  soldier's  heart ;  dinerent  nations  have  different 
good  as  well  as  bad  qualities  ;  the  French  soldier  may  yield  to  none  in 
the  activity  and  fury  of  his  attack  ;  but  his  British  adversary  surpasses 
him  in  enduring  perseverance.  M.  Louandre,  in  enumerating  the  causes 
which  contributed  to  the  victory  at  Cressy,  but  directing  his  eye,  perhaps, 
to  events  of  later  occurrence,  mentions  as  one,  ''  la  belle  position  mili- 
taire  qu'ils  avoient  choisie  et  dans  laquelle  ils  attendoient  qu'on  vint  les 
attaquer,  selon  leur  habitude  dans  tons  les  terns,  sans  en  excepter  le  notre." 
This  practice  was  not  invariable,  because  at  Agincourt  the  English  were 
the  assailants  ;  it  is  indeed  true  that  Henry  had  awaited  an  attack  from 
the  enemy,  imtil  his  patience  was  exhausted,  and  as  a  general  rule  the 
assertion  is  probably  well  founded.  At  any  rate,  to  take  up  a  good 
military  position  is  the  first  step  to  success,  and  a  proof  of  good  general- 
ship to  begin  with ;  but  if  it  has  been  the  usual  practice  of  the  Englbh, 
it  has  been  so,  because  they  have  usually  been  the  weaker  party  in  point 
of  numbers,  and  consequently  prudence  prescribed  the  adoption  of  such 
a  measure. 

Take  an  early  instance, — that  of  Harold  at  Hastings^ — although 
eager  to  engage,  yet  finding  himself  in  presence  of  an  enemy  of 
three  times  his  force,  he  immediately  assumed  the  defensive  ;  and  with 
Buch  tenacity  did  the  English  Saxons  maintain  their  position,  with  such 
effect  were  wielded  those  ''  ssvissims  secures,"  the  seaxes,  or  battle-axes, 
sud  to  have  been  the  origin  of  their  name,  that  the  fortime  of  the  day 
appeared  all  but  pronounced  against  the  Norman  invader.  The  loss  of 
their  brave  leader,  and  the  absence  of  any  other  iron-nerved  chief,  gifted 
with  the  patient  and  steady  judgment  tnat  will  coolly  await  the  decisive 
moment,  the  eagle  glance  to  espy  it,  and  the  firm  resolve  to  give  the 
mag^c  word  "  up"  were  fatal.  Harold's  Saxons  were  tempted  prema- 
turely to  change  the  defensive  into  the  pursuit ;  they  quitted  theur  posi- 
tion, and  perisned  accordingly.     But, — 

What,  though  the  field  he  lost. 
All  is  not  lost !  the  unconquerable  will — 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield. 

Saxon  perseverance  has  in  the  end  achieved  a  moral  victory  ;  the  insti- 
tutions, the  language,  the  spirit,  and  the  name,  have  triumpned,  and  are 
carrying  irresistibly  the  effects  of  their  victory  into  the  remotest  corners 
of  the  globe.     Contrast  with  this,  the  national  character  of  their  ne^h- 
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hoxas^  the  Gauls.  How  quietly  did  they  acquiesce  in  the  dominatioii  of 
their  Prankish,  or  Norman  mast^ers,  and  hug  the  chains  of  the  feudal 
system, — ^with  what  satisfaction  did  they  assume  and  gloi^  in  the  name 
of  Francs,  although  in  truth  it  was  hut  the  badge  of  their  subjectioa  ? 
not  less  willingly  and  tamely  had  they  previously  sunk  into  Roman 
subjects,  '^  post  decennalis  belH  mutuas  clades  subegit  Casar,  societatiqae 
nostra  foederibus  junxit  aBtemis."  Those  ten  years  of  desperate  straggle 
preparatory  to  their  fall,  were  indeed  like  their  furious  onset  at  a  single 
battle,  which  if  unsuccMsful,  rapidly  changes  into  disorder  and  despur. 
Such  onsets  have  ever  been  terrible,  and  no  proob  of  braveiy  have  been 
fi;iven  by  any  nation  suipassing  those  recorded  of  the  Gauls.  Caesar 
himself  nas  told  us  what  passed  under  his  own  eyes,  while  he  stood  in 
admiration  of  the  daring  deeds  displayed  at  the  siege  of  Bovrges. 
**Iiispectantibus  ipsis  dignum  memoria  visum  praetermittendwn  non 
existimavimus."  Yet  for  want  of  the  quality  of  patient  determinatian, 
this  brilliant  gallantrjr  has  repeatedly  been  tnrown  away.  Such  is  the 
secret  of  Saxon  superiority,  if  indeed  it  can  be  called  a  secret  which  is 
known  and  acknowledged,  and  fears  no  concealment,  like  some  patent  mo^ 
nopoly,  for  it  is  incapable  of  bdng  counterfeited,  it  is  the  genuine,  inhe- 
rent, inimitable  characteristic  of  Uie  race. 

Nor  are  these  distinguishing  qualities  confined  to  particular  times,  or 
peculiar  places  on  the  elobe— look  when  and  where  you  wiO,  and  the 
same  traits  are  discernible — the  Gallic  character  is  xumhere  better  de- 
scribed than  in  the  oration  of  Manlius  to  his  army,  when,  nearly  two 
centuries  before  our  era,  he  was  preparing  to  attack  the  Gauls  of  Asia. 
He  allowed  tiie  enemy  all  his  martial  virtues,  someiriiat  deteriorated, 
perhi^s,  by  contact  or  fusion  with  imbecile  Asiatic  tribes : — *^  feioz  natio^ 
pervagata  hello  prope  orbem  terraram ;"  as  the  description  proceeds,  we 
nave  the  exact  picture  of  the  Gaul,  when  his  axdour  has  evaporated,  and 
he  beg^  to  yield  to  despair ; — ^' jam  usu  hoc  coenitum  est.  Si  primum 
impetum  quem  fervido  ingenio  et  csedl  vA  eSnndunt,  sustinueris— lahant 
arma— molles,  ubi  ira  consedit,  animi,  kcJ* 

The  Saxcm,  in  similarly  remote  times  and  places,  has  given  instanees 
of  his  own  peculiar  temperament  and  qualifications ;  and  onoe  more  to 
recall  our  good  old  Marathonian  reminiscences,  whom  do  we  find  on  that 
plain  by  the  side  of  the  veterans  of  the  great  Cyrus,  while  the  rest  of 
the  enormous  army  of  Persia  was  overwxown  right  and  left  of  them, 
whom  do  we  find  alone,  making  a  successful  resistence  to  tiie  GrocJrf, 
but  a  body  of  the  Asiatic  Sacse — ^tiie  distant,  but  by  all  accounts,  the  in- 
disputable f ore&thers  of  tiie  Saxon  race  ? 
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an  episode  of  the  iii suebkction  of  jusli. 

Bt  tbe  Hohoueable  Chari.es  Stuabt  Sayile. 

DuBiNO  a  lengthened  residence  near  the  Boulevart  du  Temple,  I  had 
&e<pientlj  occasion  to  pass  near  a  lad  of  about  seventeen  years  of  age, 
who  was  constantly  to  be  met  with  in  front  of  the  Thiatre  Historique^ 
and  whose  occupation,  if  occupation  it  could  be  termed,  almost  entirely 
consbted  in  peiferming  small  jobs,  running  errands,  and  playing  with 
others  of  his  own  age  and  station  at  the  games  peculiar  to  the  Parisian 
gamin.  Ftgbi  dght  in  the  morning  until  eleren  at  night,  he  was  always  to 
be  seen  near  the  same  spot.  His  extremely  intriligent  countenance,  which 
was  also  very  handsome,  had  attracted  my  attentiim  to  him,  and  I  more 
than  once  engaged  him  to  carry  letters  and  go  upon  commissions,  in  the 
performanoe  of  which,  he  evinced  a  quickness  and  an  aptitude,  that  was 
unusual  eren  amongst  the  lads  of  his  own  dass,  clever  and  shrewd  as  they 
always  are.  His  good-humour  also  was  unfailing,  even  when  tried  to  the 
utmost  by  a  long  run  of  iU-luck  at  the  jeu  de  bauchon.  I  never,  indeed, 
saw  him  out  of  temper  for  a  single  moment.  None  of  his  compamons 
could  compete  with  him,  either  in  repartee  or  raillery,  although,  be  it 
observed,  he  never  turned  his  powers  in  that  line  to  an  ill-natured  pur- 
pose. In  addition  to  this,  his  nonesty  was  unimpeacdiable,  and  it  was 
^trough  his  possessing  that  virtue  to  a  very  high  degree,  that  I  became 
wdl  acquainted  with  him.  One  evening  I  had  bought  a  quantity  of  books 
at  an  old  stall  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cafe  Ture,  and  had  employed 
Jahen  Letoumeur,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  ^omtit,  to  cany  ti^iem 
home  for  me.  On  arriving  at  my  apartments,  I  put  into  his  hand,  what 
I  thought  was  a  franc,  and  dismissed  him  :  a  few  hours  afterwards  I  was 
retiring  to  bed,  when  I  heard  a  ring  at  the  bell,  and  on  my  opening  the 
door  Julien  entered,  and  immediately  cried  out, 

"  Monsieur,  I  have  come  to  inform  you  that  you  gave  me  a  twenty 
franc  piece  this  evening,  and  as  you  must  have  done  so  by  mistake,  I  have 
brought  it  back  again,  ear  rkonneur  avani  taui.  I  should  have  returned 
before,  only  I  did  not  discover  that  I  had  recdved  a  gold  piec^  until  a 
frw  minutes  ago,  just  after  I  left  the  door  of  the  *  fo&s,'  where  I  have 
been  seUing  contremarques  all  tbe  evening.  I  am  certain  it  was  mon- 
sienr  who  gave  me  the  louis,  for  I  have  received  nothing  but  coppers,  for 
tile  seats  at  the  Foltes  are  not  so  expensive  as  those  of  the  Gymnasej  or 
VariitSSf  which,  I  presume,  are  the  theatres  frequented  by  monsieur.  Now 
copper  money  is  lar^r  than  a  louis,  while  a  fnoe^  oa  the  contrary,  is  of 
the  same  size,  so  said  I  to  myself,  when  I  found  the  gold  pieoe  in  my 
pocke^  on  counting  the  reodpts  of  the  evening,  *  Julien  I  it  must  be 
tile  Monsieur  d*  An^ais  Aat  gave  it  yon.'  Upon  which  I  made  one  ran 
alone  the  Bbnlevart,  and  here  I  am." 

witk  these  words  he  presented  me  with  tiie  lods. 

**  Honesty,  where  dost  thou  conceal  thyself  ?"  I  sud,  mentally  qooting 
from  "  Monte  Christo,''  as  I  gaased  upon  the  miserable,  thougn  dean 
blouse  of  tiie  gammy  who  in  all  probaUUty  had  never  during  the  whole 
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course  of  his  life,  been  the  possessor  of  a  tithe  of  the  sum  I  had  iinm- 
tentionallj  given  him.  <'  You  are  an  honourable  lad,  Julien,"  I  con- 
tinued aloud^  "  and  deserve  to  be  well  rewarded." 

'<  How  so/'  returned  the  gamin^  ^'  I  have  merely  done  my  duty  ;  one 
may  be  poor  without  being  a  thief,  and  a  paltxy  thief  I  should  have  been, 
had  I  kept  possession  of  the  piece." 

<'  At  any  rate,  you  shall  be  no  loser  by  your  honest  conduct,'*  I  replied, 
"  for  the  louis  is  yours,  really  and  truly  yours,  for  I  make  you  a  present 
of  it." 

"  What,  monsieur!  a  gold  piece  for  me,**  cried  the  lad,  evidently  over- 
joyed. "  Oh  how  happy  my  father  will  be,  it  will  help  him  to  purchase 
the  coat  he  is  so  much  in  want  of." 

'<  You  have  got  a  father  living  then,  Julien  ?*'  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir,*'  was  the  reply,  "  un  brave  homme,** 

'<!  wonder  at  his  not  trying  to  procure  you  some  fixed  occupa- 
tion," I  observed,  ^'  for  although  you  are  an  honest  young  fellow,  still 
your  mode  of  living  is  decidedly  vagrant  and  not  altogether  respectable." 

''That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  old  man/*  replied  Julien,  *<  his  desire  is 
to  see  me  settled,  but)  somehow  or  other  I  was  never  able  to  fix  myself 
down  to  any  employment,  do  what  I  could.  I  am  sorry  for  ity  for  I 
am  aware  it  is  wrong,  but  we  cannot  change  our  natures.'* 

As  it  was  getting  late,  I  dismissed  the  lad  for  the  night,  bidding  him 
call  upon  me  the  following  morning,  as  I  was  anxious  to  learn  something 
more  about  him.  On  his  return  I  discovered  that  he  was  the  son  of  an 
old  soldier,  who  had  served  in  the  Imperial  Guard,  during  the  latter 
years  of  Napoleon*s  power,  and  had  made  the  campaign  of  Russia,  where 
he  had  been  disabled  from  ever  again  joining  in  active  service  ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  wounds  he  had  received,  he  had  been  unable  to  get  a 
berth  in  the  H6pital  des  Invalides,  or  to  obtain  a  pension.  The  veteran, 
who  had  been  employed  for  some  years  as  concierge  in  a  small  house 
situated  in  a  street  near  the  Rue  du  Temple,  had  been  extremely  anxious 
to  bring  up  his  son  as  a  commie  in  a  shop  or  an  office,  but  the  volatile  dis- 
position of  the  youth  prevented  this  intention  from  being  carried  into 
execution,  and  although  Julien  had  received  a  yeiy  tolenSble  education, 
he  could  never  be  induced  to  follow  any  settied  employment ;  and  to  the 

•  sorrow  of  his  father,  he  passed  the  whole  of  his  time,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  in  loitering  on  the  boulevarts  and  playing  at  tkejeu  de  bouchon 
in  front  of  the  theatres,  except  when  performing  some  temporary  com- 

•  mission,  or  disposing  of  contremarques  at  the  doors  of  the  Gatetiy  the 
FolieSy  or  the  Dilaseements  Comiques, 

On  my  expostulating  with  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  on  his  vagabond 
mode  of  living,  and  attempting  to  prove  how  littie  respectable  it  was, 
Julien  informed  me,  that  the  only  fixed  career  it  would  be  possible  for  him 
to  follow  would  be  that  of  a  soldier. 

"  My  father  was  one,"  he  observed,  somewhat  proudly,  **  and  has  bled 
in  defence  of  his  country  ;  I  intend  to  imitate  his  example,  but  I  cannot 
enlist  at  present,  for  I  am  only  seventeen  ;  next  year,  however,  I  shall 
be  old  enough,  and  shall  enroll  myself  in  a  regiment  of  tirailleurs  J* 
1  "  Why  in  a  regiment  of  tirailleurs?"  was  my  very  natural  question. 
^'*'' Because  they  serve  in  Africa,  and  are  often  engaged  with  the 
Arabs,"  cried  Julien,  enthusiastically.  *'  I  should  hate  to  be  a  soldier 
during  a  time  of  peace,  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  mount  guard  and 
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perform  other  corvees  of  the  same  description.  No  !  that  would  never 
do  ;  better  spend  one's  whole  life  in  selling  contremarques.  La  guerre^ 
la  guerre  pour  moi^  for  with  war  comes  promotion,  and  I  should  like  to  be 
an  officer,  it  would  make  my  father  so  proud." 

"  You  love  your  father,  then,  very  much  ?" 

*'  Love  him,"  exclaimed  the  lad,  "  I  would  die  for  the  old  man,  if  that 
could  do  him  any  good." 

And  from  the  earnest  manner  in  which  he  spoke,  it  was  evident  that 
Julien  Letoumeur  meant  what  he  said. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  Frbruary  (three  months  after 
the  above  conversation),  shortly  after  the  murderous  and  ill-fated  volley 
fired  by  the  fourteenth  regiment  of  the  line  upon  an  inoffensive  crowd 
in  front  of  the  Hdtel  des  Affaires  Etrang^res,  which  inexplicable  act,  in- 
deed, mainly  brought  about  the  consummation  of  the  Revolution,  by 
exciting  the  populace  to  an  ungovernable  state  of  fury  and  exasperation, 
that  I  was  proceeding  as  hat  as  I  could  along  the  Boulevart  St  Martin, 
by  scrambling  over  die  innmnerable  barricades  which  were  rising  at  short 
distances  from  each  other.  On  arriving  at  the  barricade  just  above  the 
The&tre  de  la  Porte  St.  Mardn,  I  thought  I  recognised  one  of  the  voices 
of  those  engaged  in  digging  up  the  pavement,  and  upon  looking  at  the 
speaker,  I  found  I  was  not  mistaken,  for  the  voice  belonged  to  Julien 
Letoumeur,  who  appeared  to  be  the  very  life  and  soul  of  t£e  hardwork- 
ing, but  enthusiastic  band ;  at  one  moment  he  would  work  fiercely  at 
tearing  up  the  pavement,  at  another  he  would  leap  upon  the  rising  oar- 
ricade  and  exhort  his  companions  to  exert  themselves  to  the  uttermost,  in 
order  that  all  should  be  prepared  before  the  municipal  guards  and  the 
line  should  come  up. 

<<  Well,  JuUen,  mon  ami,**  I  exclaimed,  addresang  him,  '<  you  are 
about  to  have  some  sharp  work.*' 

<<  Yes,  monsieur,"  he  returned, ''  we  are  going  to  pay  off  those  gueux  de 
municipaux  in  their  own  coin,  que  le  diaSle  Us  emporie^  they  lolled  two 
friends  of  mine  this  afternoon  in  the  fieiubourg  du  Temple,  mais  je  les 
vengeraiy^^  he  added  with  glistening  eyes,  '*  for  I  have  a  musket  and  its 
bayonet  in  yonder  comer,  all  I  want  are  cartridges,  and  if  the  national 
guard  take  part  with  us  to-morrow  morning,  which  I  am  certain  they 
will,  we  shall  have  plenty  of  ammunition  fi*om  the  mairieSf  and  then 
*  d  bas  les  MunUdpauXy   ^abasia  RoyauU^    *  vive  la  BSpublique.' " 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  any  description  of  the  Revolution  of 
February,  as  the  subject  is  become  threadbare,  but  to  con6ne  myself  ta 
observing  that  one  of  the  foremost  at  the  attack  of  the  military  post 
of  the  Chateau  d*Eau,  on  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal,  was  this  young 
lad,  who  used  his  musket  on  that  occasion  as  if  he  had  been  a  soldier 
from  his  infancy.  He  was  one  of  those  who  bore  the  throne  from  the 
Tuileries  and  paraded  it  along  the  Boulevarts  to  the  column  of  Liberty 
at  the  Bastille,  where  a  bonfire  was  made  of  the  gilded  chair,  which 
had  a  few  hours  before  home  the  weight  of  its  royal  master,  at  that  mo- 
ment an  obscure  exile  Hying  towards  a  foreign  shore. 

After  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  by  the  Ph)visional  Govemment, 
Julien  Letoumeur  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Parisian  gamins  who* 
enlisted  in  the  garde  mobile^  raised  by  Lamartine,  and  thus  the  dearest 
wish  of  his  heart  was  salasfied,  for  he  had  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
become  a  soldier.    It  is  true,  then,  many  peopled  cavilled  at  ana  turned 
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into  derioon  thoee  battalions  of  little  boys,  m  thev  texmed  them, — otl^n 
bbmed  the  want  of  foresight  shown  by  Lamartine  in  fonning  a  corps 
whidit  it  was  asserted,  would  in  the  event  of  an  insunection  certainly 
nde  with  that  portion  of  the  populaoe  £rom  whieh  they  had  sprang.  It 
was  putting  it  in  the  power  of  the  people^ — ^such  were  the  arg^nzneots 
used, — to  overturn  every  thing,  were  they  so  disposed,  for  it  was  asserted 
that  the  garde  mobile  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  fire  upon  their  &thers, 
hrothen^  and  finends.  How  those  who  argued  thus,  wronged  the  favave 
and  devoted  corps,  which,  during  the  dieadfnl  events  of  June,  so  noUy 
and  gallantly  underwent  the  bapthme  dufeuj  and  saved  the  cause  of 
order,  at  the  same  tiose  that  its  memben  conquered  for  themselves  a 
marked  and  distinguished  place  in  the  amy  of  theircountiy. 

On  the  elections  takine  plaoe,  £ot  the  purpose  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
ffarde  mMk  naming  theur  own  officers,  JuUen  Letoumeur,  who  had 
become  an  universal  fiivourite  in  his  battalion,  was  raised  to  the  xank  of 
scffgcant ;  had  he,  indeed,  been  afiow years  older,  he  would  oertainly  have 
been  elected  an  officer,  such  was  the  esteem  his  oomiades  bore  him.  He 
caUeduponme,  in  his  new  uniform,  on  the  danr  the  oolouis  were  distributed 
at  the  Are  du  Triaa^hey  and  triumphantly  calkd  my  attention  to  the 
silver-laoed  stripes  on  his  sleeveB.  One  cirsumstanoe,  however,  appeared 
to  somewhat  daaap  ;his  joy,  namely,  that  the  offiaen  and  soldiers  of 
the  line  evidently  looked  up<m  him  and  his  eomiades  with  undisguised 
disdain,  and  neither  mixed  fioely  with  ihem,  or  even  admitted  them  to  be 
soldiers.  There  was,  perh^M,  some  jealousy  which  caused  them  to  act 
in  this  manner,  £ar  the  officers  and  setgeants  of  the  line  gromUedat  the 
idea  of  young  men  and  boys,  who  had  never  seen  any  service,  wearing 
epaulettes  and  laced  stripes,  being  thus  put  on  an  equality  with  tihose  who 
had  gained  their  steps  by  long  and  arduous  service.  Juhen,  indeed,  in- 
formed me  that  several  duels  had  already  taken  place  between  some  of 
ihe  garde  mobik  and  the  soldiers  of  the  mEigoon  and  infantry  regiments 
which  had  vetuzned  to  the  oafital.     This  was  fratennty  with  a  ven- 


"They  little  know  us,  or  rather  pretend  not  to  know  us,"  observed  the 
young  serffeent,  '<  but  if  ever  we  have  an  opportunity,  we  will  prove  to  the 
regulars  that  although  we  are  not  pedttps,  aa  yet^  so  well  disdplined, 
we  are,  notwithstanding,  qmte  as  brave  as  they  are ;  point  out  to  the 
gamin  of  Paris  the  road  to  danger,  and  I  promise  you  that  he  will  march 
imon  it  eX  once,  for  he  understands  neither  the  meaninir  nor  nature  of 
fear." 

The  youth  qpoke  prophetically,  for  notwithstanding  the  bravery  and 
discipline  of  the  line,  shown  before  tbe  barricades  of  June,  no  doubt  can 
exist  that  had  not  the  garde  mobile  acted  as  th^  did  on  that  occasion, 
victory  would  have  deekred  itself  on  the  ride  of  die  insurgents.  The 
imholders  of  the  cause  of  order,  thereforo,  instead  of  seeking  to  attadc 
the  conduct  of  Lamardne,  and  atten^ng  to  lower  him  in  the  estimation 
of  his  countrymen  and  the  world  at  large,  ought  to  acknowledge,  as 
eventually  they  will,  and  if  they  do  not,  history  will  acknowledge  it  for 
them,  that  to  Lamartine's  idea  of  rairing  the  corns  of  the  garde  mobik 
is  owing  the  triumph  of  the  moderate  over  the  red  republicans. 

Af^  the  above  interview  with  Juhen  Letoumeur,  I  seldom  had  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  him,  in  consequence  of  his  being  almost  oon- 
stantl j^  engaged  in  attend!]^  to  his  military  duties.  I  frequently,  however, 
aaw  him  parading  with  hisbattalion,  which  appeared  to  l^ome  diuly  more 
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discipluied  and  soldierlike  ;  indeed,  a  corporal  of  the  line,  who  was  em* 
ployed  as  one  of  the  military  instructors  to  the  corps,  informed  me,  that 
he  had  neyer  before  met  with  recruits  so  docile,  or  who  displayed  such 
aptitude. 

^^  The  Paiisian  gamins,*'  he  said,  ^^  seemed  to  learn  by  intuition,  and 
made  more  progress  in  a  month  than  the  conscripts  he  had  previously  had 
to  deal  with,  in  the  course  of  half  a  year's  constant  drill  and  exercise.'' 

The  fatal  22nd  of  June  arrived,  the  garde  mobUe  was  called  out  to 
attack  the  barricades  raised  by  the  insurgents,  who,  it  i^peared,  counted 
on  that  corps  not  only  not  actmg  with  the  government,  but  on  its  siding 
urith  themselves.  How  those  in£i>tuated  men  were  deceived  is  well  known, 
for  the  garde  mobile  remained  true  to  its  colours,  and  nuux^hed  against  the 
defend^  of  the  barricades  as  resolutely  as  though  they  had  been  foreign 
enemies,  although  among  those  very  insurgents  upon  which  they  fired 
were  the  fathers  and  brothers  of  many  of  the  devoted  youths  who  thus 
sserifieed  their  natural  feelings  to  their  sense  of  duty  ana  discipline. 

Although  a  fbrdgner,  I  was  a  member  of  the  NatioxuJ  Guara,  and  was 
doing  duty  on  the  25th  with  my  company  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Boulevart  St  Martin,  when  I  saw  a  brancard  with  a  wounded  garde 
mobUe  upon  it  carried  by.  I  should  not  have  paid  much  attention  to  this 
civcmnstanoe — for  wounded  men  were  constantly  passing,  as  a  dreadful 
combat  was  going  on  near  the  Ca£§  Turc, — ^had  I  not  recognised  in  the 
pale  £ace  of  the  sufferer  the  features  of  Julien  Letoumeur.  I  instantly 
ran  up  to  him,  and  having  stopped  the  bearers  of  the  brancard,  requested 
ihem  to  carry  the  wounded  youth  to  my  apartment,  where  he  would  be  able 
to  receive  better  attendance  than  in  a  crowded  ambulance.  My  vnsh  was 
complied  with,  and  Julien  was  a  few  nunutes  afberwards  laid  upon  my  bed, 
where  he  was  immediately  visited  by  an  American  medical  gentleman, 
who  resided  in  the  same  house.  The  poor  fellow  was  dreadfully  mangled, 
his  body  being  almost  riddled  with  bullets,  and  it  was  evident  that  he 
could  not  surrive  any  length  of  time.  Julien,  who  was  perfectly  con- 
scious, soon  saw,  by  the  suigeon's  grave  countenance,  that  his  fate  was 
sealed,  and  turning  to  me,  exclaimed, 

**  Citoyen,  I  am  glad  I  am  about  to  die,  for  life  now  would  be  a  burdea 
to  me ;  am  I  not  a  pairicide  ?  yes,  mon  Dieu !  a  parricide  l" 

*'  A  parricide !"  I  eiaculated  wilii  a  shudder,  for  I  guessed  the  truth 
at  onoe,  and  I  was  right,  for  a  most  horrible  event  had  just  taken  place. 
The  battalion  to  which  Julien  Letourneur  belonged,  had  been,  Uke  all 
those  of  the  garde  mobile^  constantly  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and 
the  young  sergeant  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  most  brilliant  man- 
ner; indeed,  had  he  surrived,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  been 
decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honour.  During  the  attack  upon  a  barri- 
cade near  the  Caf(6  Turc,  he  had  taken  the  place  of  his  lieutenant,  who 
had  iust  &llen,  and  was  leading  on  his  comrades,  when  the  chief  of  the 
barricade  leaped  up  and  levelled  his  musket  at  him.  JuHen,  however,  had 
raised  his  gun  at  me  same  moment,  and  tired  at  the  insurgent,  who  tot- 
tared  and  fell  dead  over  the  barricade,  right  before  the  feet  of  his  own 
son,  for  it  was  no  other  than  Andre  Letoumeur  who  had  been  thus  killed. 
The  old  soldier  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  who  had  been  spared  by  death 
throug^ut  all  the  dangers  of  the  Russian  campaign,  was  thus  sent  to 
his  last  account  in  a  street  combat  with  his  own  countrymen,  and  by  a 
shot  fired  by  his  only  child.    On  recognising  the  corpse  of  his  father. 
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Julien  gave  a  scream  of  horror,  and  remained  motionless,  as  if  turned  to 
stone.  At  this  moment  his  company  was  forced  to  retreat,  hut  the  yonng 
sergeant,  however,  moved  not,  hut  remained  gazing  upon  that  one  deaa 
hody,  until  a  general  volley  f^m  the  barricade  and  the  adjoining  win- 
dows, stretch^  him  almost  lifeless  upon  the  ground.  A  few  generous 
comrades,  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  rushed  up  to  the  spot^  and  bore 
him  away. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  attempted  to  console  the  unfortunate  youth,  and 
to  persuade  him  that  no  possible  blame  could  be  attached  to  what  he  had 
done,  either  by  God  or  man ;  all  the  answer  I  could  obtain  was^  **  J'ai 
tu6  mon  pere,  mon  bonpere,  je  suis  maudit"  In  vain  did  a  pious  and 
gentle  priest  utter  holy  words  of  comfort,  and  essay  to  calm  that  agonised 
spirit,  before  it  departed  for  ever,  for  to  every  observation,  Julien  an- 
swered, "  There  is  no  absolution  in  Heaven  for  a  parricide !''  and,  with 
despair  in  his  heart,  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  expired. 

Thus  died  Julien  Letoumeur,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  energetic 
members  of  that  brave  and  energetic  band,  the  garde  tnohile.  *^  Re- 
quiescat  in  pace.** 

Anathema,  Maranatha,  be  all  civil  war ;  Anathema,  Maranatha,  be  all 
who  excite  their  countrymen  to  turn  their  bayonets  and  aim  their  muskets 
at  each  other's  hearts.  Anathema,  Maranatna,  be  all,  who,  to  serve  their 
own  ambitious  projects,  excite  the  people  of  one  land,  and  one  tongue, 
to  fall  out  and  shed  each  other's  blood. 


A  FEW  MONTHS  IN  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 
By  Lieut.-Colonel  E.  Nafieb. 

BETUBN  FBOM  THE   EASTEBIT  FBONTIEB* 

*'  Bardolph,  am  I  not  fallen  away  vilely  since  this  last  action  ?  Do  I  not  bate? 
Bo  I  not  dwindle  ?  Why,  my  skin  hangs  about  me  like  an  old  lady's  loose  gown; 
I  am  withered  like  an  old  apple-John." 

King  Henry  IV. 

I  NOW  come  to  the  period  of  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland*s  recall  from  the 
government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  January,  1847. 

His  valedictory  proclamation  announcing  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  and 
congratulating  the  troops  ''  on  the  prospect  of  the  almost  immediate  ter« 
mination  of  their  labours,"  with  the  subsequent  abolition  of  martial  law, 
— the  reduction  of  the  force — and  disbanding  of  the  burgher  levies  ^ 
caused,  it  must  be  confessed,  some  little  surprise  amongst  the  **•  natives ;" 
a  feeling  which  was  not  diminished,  when,  a  few  days  after  Colonel 
Somerset  had  been  left  in  command  of  the  army,  he  proclaimed  ^'  that 
an  erroneous  opinion  being  in  circulation  that  the  war  was  at  an  end,  he 
begged  leave  to  intimate  that  hostilities  had  not  ceased,  and  required  all 
officers  commanding  corps,  and  heads  of  departments,  to  exenase  the 
utmost  vigilance  on  their  posts/' 

This  was  rather  a  puzder !   for  between  such  very  contradictory  docu- 
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ments  it  was  difficult  to  know  who  or  what  to  helieve ;  but  the  iotelligenoe 
of  the  death  of  three  Bri^h  officers  slain^  by  the  Kaffirs,  arriving  about 
the  time  that  the  latter  dictum  had  been  promulgated,  seemed  to  stamp 
it  with  the  seal  of  authenticity — to  prove  that  the  reduction  of  the  force 
had  been  rather  premature,  and  that  Colonel  Somerset  might  thereby 
possibly  be  placed  in  rather  an  awkward  predicament. 

As  a  detailed  account  of  the  last  Kaffir  war  has  been  given  by  a  fisur 
abler  pen,!  I  have  in  these  papers  said  but  little  of  the  operations  of  the 
campaign  ;  but  on  referring  to  the  work  alluded  to,  it  wUi  easily  be  ima- 
gined  that  most  of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  this  unsatis£Eu;tory 
warfare,  would  gladly  have  left  a  scene,  which  held  out  the  prospect  of 
apparently  so  little  to  be  gained  either  in  honour  or  advantage.  The 
generality  of  the  staff  officers  sent  out  on  this  '*  especial  service"  were, 
I  believe,  of  a  similar  opinion — and  as  there  appeared  to  be  some  difficulty 
in  cutting  out  suitable  occupations  for  them  all,  it  had  lately  been  inti- 
mated that  such  of  our  number  as  wished  to  return  to  England,  would  be 
allowed  that  indulgence,  on  making  an  official  application  for  the- 
same. 

This,  most  of  us  thought,  was  throwing  a  rather  unfair  degree  of 
responsibility  on  our  shoulders ;  a  responsibility  which  I  for  one,  begged  to 
decline ;  and  though  worn  out  by  constant  exposure  and  fatigue,  suffering 
from  repeated  attacks  of  ophthalmia,  causing  the  most  intense  suffering, 
and  which  had  nearly  deprived  me  of  the  use  of  my  sight,  I  determined  ta 
hold  out  to  the  last,  rather  than  accept  of  emancipation  on  terms,  which 
might  at  some  future  period  have  acted  greatly  to  my  detriment 

Colonel  Somerset,  on  assuming  the  command  of  the  force,  took,  how- 
ever, quite  a  different  view  of  our  case  from  what  his  predecessor  had 
entertained  ;— by  the  disbanding  of  the  native  levies  mt^  occupation  was 
at  an  end,  nor  did  the  gallant  old  soldier  hesitate  one  instant  to  take  on 
himself  the  responsibility  of  informing  me  officially,  that  in  consequence 
of  this  reduction  of  the  force,  my  services  might  now  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  I  was  therefore  at  liberty  to  leave  the  firontier ;  a  permission 
of  which  I  lost  not  a  minute  in  availing  myself. 

Owing  to  the  many  repeated  attacks  of  ophthalmia,  above  alluded  to 
(the  foundation  of  which  had  been  laid  amidst  the  sands  of  Egypt),  I  had 
had  my  head  shaved,  been  repeatedly  cupped,  blistered,  and  subjected  to 
a  variety  of  other  tortures,  and  in  this  pleasant  plight,  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1847,  shaking  the  dust  off  my  shoes  as  I  turned  my  back  on 
Graham  s  Town,  I  mounted  my  horse,  and  bade  farewell — ^as  I  sincerely 
hoped  for  ever — to  the  eastern  frontier,  to  Kaffirs,  to  <'  cattle  lifting,"  and 
campaigning  in  Kaffirland ! 

Should  the  reader's  patience  ere  this  not  be  wholly  exhausted,  he  may, 
by  perusing  the  following  journal,  letter,  or  whatever  he  choose  to  call  it, 
put  together  at  the  time,  for  the  information  of  my  friends  in  Eng- 
land, have  the  benefit  of  another  ''month  in  Southern  Africa,"  when, 
having  safely  conducted  him  to  the  shores  of  Algoa  Bay,  I  propose  taking 
my  leave,  and  bidding  a  long  adieu  to  this  part  of  the  world. 


*  Captain  Gibson  and  Dr.  Howell  of  the  Rifles,  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Chet- 
wynd  of  the  73rd  Regiment, 
t  Mrs.  Ward's  account  of  the  Kaffir  war,  written  on  the  spot. 
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{Letter,  No.  19.) 

**Bir8HMAif*B  Rivim, 
'*  37  miles  from  Grabam*a  Town.  Feb.  5th.  1847. 

''  I  left  Graham's  Town  yesteiday  afternoon,  and  am  at  laa^  I  am 
glad  to  say,  fairly  on  my  w^  to  Port  Elizabeth ;  however,  as  Sir  Pere- 
grine MaitUnd's  successor.  Sir  George  Bericeley,  hasy  it  is  said,  already 
bnded  there,  and  is  probably  ere  this  on  his  way  to  the  frontier,  I  shaU 
not  positively  know  my  &te  witil  we  meet,  wmch  will,  perhaps,  be  to- 
morrow ;  at  all  events  I  do  not  start  till  then,  lest  I  should  miss  him  on 
the  road. 

«  Being  in  very  light  marching  order,  I  luwe  not  even  brought  my  journal 
book,  therefore  tiiis  must  do  duty  for  the  same ;  and  as  I  mean  always  to 
be  on  the  move  long  before  dayught,  in  order  to  avoid  the  glare  ot  the 
sun  (which,  spite  of  green  spectades  and  blue  veil,  still  plays  the  deuce 
with  my  eyes)  I  shidl  have  plen^  of  time  at  each  halting-place  to  try 
your  patience  by  scribbling,  and  I  can  generally  manage  to  do  thiS)  after 
having  been  for  some  time  in  a  darkened  room. 

''  Yesterday,  taking  leave  of  my  friends  at  Fort  England,  from  whom 
I  had  always  experienced  such  kindness  and  hospitality — ^I  left  Graham's 
Town  during  one  of  the  hottest  days  I  ever  felt ;  and  my  exit  stecmgly 
reminded  me  of  a  couple  of  Fren<m  caricatures  I  have  somewhere  seen* 
In  the  first,  a  well  appointed  soldier  is,  with  head  erect,  boldly  stepping  oat 
to  the  front,  '  Oii  va  tu?'  is  the  question  of  a  comrade ;  ^  Je  vaia  k  la 
guerre,'  replies  he,  proudly.  The  next  plate  represents  an  unfortunate- 
looking  devil,  pain&lly  limping  along  with  a  crutch,  and  one  arm  in 
a  sling.  ^D'oil  viens  tu?'  ^Je  viens  de  la  guerre!'  whines  out  the 
cripple  in  a  plaintive  tone,  as  he  hobbles  on  towards  his  native  village. 
Now  it  strikes  me  that  mine  is  quite  a  parallel  case  to  the  above  ;  a  few 
months  ago  I  passed  through  Graham's  Town  in  capital  health  and  s|^ts^ 
in  aU  tiie  'pomp  and  drcumstance'  of  war,  buoyed  up  by  hope,  and 
mounted  on  a  fiery  steed ;  since  then,  how  great  is  the  change  tiiat  has 
come  o'er  the  '  spirit  of  my  expectations  !'  for  I  am  litMally  in  the  plight 
of  the  second  hero  alluded  to  ;  my  horses  are  all  done  up,  I  have  parted 
with  them  for  a  mere  song,  and  ody  kept  a  couple  of  half-starved  baggage 
ponies  to  cany  my  Hottentot  lad  Jacob,  and  myself,  with  our  saddle-bagi^ 
to  the  coast.  One  of  these  proud  animals,  in  consequence  of  having  a 
short  time  before  had  an  eye  kicked  out,  was  now  paraded  with  his  head 
bandaged  up  in  a  dirty  towel ;  Mr.  Jacob  lodce^  both  in  person  and 
apparel,  rather  the  worse  for  the  roughing  of  the  late  campaign,  whilst  I 
datter  myself  that  with  my  green  spectacles,  blue  veil,  and  g^ruzly  beard ; 
my  shaven  head  bound  up  in  a  red  silk  handkerchief,  a  tolerably  brown 
pmz,  siurmounted  by  the  old  broad-brimmed  castor,  still  rejoicing  in  the 
remains  of  a  fow  ragged  ostrich  feathers — a  well-worn  shooting-jacket^ 
now  out  at  elbows,  antigropolos  boots,  and  the  everlasting  corduroy 
breeches — I  formed  not  the  least  picturesque  object  of  this  int^esting 
group ! 

''  In  such  guise  I  yesterday  took  my  departure  from  Graham's  Town, 
followed  by  my  dingy  esquire,  on  whom  several  parting  cups  had  evi- 
dentiy  produced  a  most  exliilarating  effect ;  by  dint  of  whip  and  spur  we 
managed  at  last  to  lift  our  Rozinantes  into  a  canter,  but  had  not  pro- 
ceed^ a  mile,  ere  Jacob's  charger  came  down,  and  badly  cut  both  knees^ 
shooting  his  rider  with  my  double-barrel  gun  in  hand,  over  his  head ;  in 
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£Msty  the  poor  animal,  which  I  had  bought  on  first  landing  at  Algoa  Bay, 
is  so  eompletdly  knocked  up,  that  if  ever  he  reaches  Port  Elizabeth,  I 
shall  consider  myself  fortunate. 

•  #  *  *  • 

^^On  arriving  at  a  little  stream  about  seven  miles  £rom  Graham's 
Town,  we  Ibund  a  few  waggons  outspanned,  belonging  to  some  half 
doaen  '  medicos,'  who  had  laiely  been  ordered  out  in  a  body,  mueh  as 
the  ^  seven  staff  offioerB'  were  ;  one  of  them  had  met  with  a  sad  mis- 
fortune the  day  before,  by  a  gun  accidentally  going  ofl^  which  so  shattered 
hie  arm,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  left  at  Sidbuiy. 

*^  When  men  meet  m  the  wilderness  it  is  generally  either  as  decided 
fidenda  or  foes,  and  the  former  being  in  this  instance  luckily  the  case,  I 
was  soon  on  the  best  of  terms  with  t^se  sons  of  Galen,  who  offered  me  the 
ho8|»tality  of  their  waggon ;  and  I  learnt,  on  taking  leave  of  them,  after 
ba2f-aa-hour's  pleasant  chs^  that  I  was  likely  to  £Edl  in  with  Colonel 

B  of  the  ,  who  was  only  a  few  miles  off,  on  his  way  to  the 

frontier  ;  however,  as  there  are  two  roads  between  Sidbury  and  Graham's 
Town,  I  managed  to  miss  him.  This  road  to  Port  Elisabeth  is  execrable^ 
and  a  disgrace  to  a  British  colony,  more  especially  since,  from  the  in- 
fataiatbn  of  not  using  the  Buffidoe  mouth  for  landiog  supplies,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  the  only  means  of  eommunication  between  toe  coast  and  the 
seene  of  operations. 

**  The  country  I  passed  through  yesterday,  was  a  succession  of  rather 
abrupt  undula^ns,  perfectly  opoi,  with  the  exception  of  a  patch  of  bush 
creeping  occasionally  up  some  kloof;  and  large  flocks  of  sheep  were 
here  and  there  again  to  be  seen  browsing  on  the  now  seared  and 
parched  up  herbage  ;  for  within  the  last  fortu^ht  or  three  weeks  of  diy 
weather,  the  fiEU»  o£  die  country  has  aasimied  quite  a  different  appearance ; 
being  now  changed  from  a  bright — and,  in  some  places,  blueish  green-— 
to  a  sober  nankeen  garb ;  and  this  I  believe,  as  the  dry  weather  of  the 
winter  season  continues,  is  gradually  replaced  by  the  deep  brown  cobur 
of  the  bare  soiL 

^<  jLfter  getting  over  about  twenty  miles  of  ground,  we  pulled  up  to 
fted  the  horses  in  a  deep  valley,  where  we  found  a  stagnant  pool  in  a 
dry  water-course*  It  is  iiere  the  custom,  on  coming  to  a  halt,  always  to 
off  '  saddle,'  and  let  your  horse  have  a.  roll — no  matter  how  hot  he  may 
be — the  consequence  is  no  end  of  sore  backs.  I,  however,  adhere  when 
practicable,  to  the  Arab  plan  of  leaving  on  tiie  saddle  whilst  the  horse 
la  warm,  only  looaening  vie  girths ;  and  by  following  this  system,  and 
perhaps,  thanks  also  to  one  of  the  patent  *  sudarios,'  I  have  not,  with  all 
mv  hard  riding,  had  a  single  sore  back  since  I  have  been  in  the  colony. 
The  horse-hair  nose-bags  (I  brought  out  with  me)  now  came,  as  they  had 
of^  before  done,  into  pliw^,  a  feed  of  com  having  been  carried  in  each, 
and  suspended  over  Mr.  Jacob's  saddle-bags ;  when  the  nags  had  dis- 
cussed this,  we  again  mounted,  but  it  was  long  after  dark  ere  we 
reached  the  small  inn  of  Mr.  Pollard  at  Sidbuiy. 

*'  My  sable  esquire  had  been  in  service  here,  before  he  commenced 
^  sogenng,'  and  as  I  suspected  he  would«>Hottentot-like — take  the  op- 
portunity of  having  a  jollification, — after  giving  him  a  hint  not  to  meet 
his  friends  until  he  bad  fed  tiie  horses,  I  took  some  tea  and  went  to  bed^ 
desiring  him  to  ^  saddle  up'  at  five  in  the  morning.  It  was  broad  day- 
light when  I  awoke,  and  no  signs  of  Mr.  Jacob ;  but  on  going  out,  wliat 
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was  my  dismay  to  see  him  at  that  unfashionable  hour,  reeling  about  dead 
drunk  !  With  great  difficulty  I  succeeded  in  getting  him  into  the  saddle, 
but  as  for  guiding  his  horse,  that  was  out  of  the  question,  so  taking  the 
*  reim,'  or  long  leather  halter  string  in  my  hand,  I  towed  him  out,  and 
in  this  manner  made  my  exit  from  Sidbui^. 

"  The  country  between  Sidbury  and  this,  is  far  prettier  than  that  of 
yesterday's  journey,  and  for  the  kst  two  or  three  miles  the  road  runs 
through  a  dense  bush,  in  which  I  understand  a  few  Kaffirs  have  been 
lately  seen,  and  a  small  number  of  cattle  consequently  stolen ; — but  if 
Pato  keeps  his  thi'eat  and  makes  an  incursion  into  the  country  of  Oli- 
phant*s  Hoek — about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  off,  in  the  direction  of  the 
sea, — farm-houses  will  be  again  deserted  and  burnt,  flocks  again  swept 
offy  and  the  whole  business  to  commence  '  de  novo/ 

^*  The  news  is  just  arrived  here  that  Sir  George  Berkeley  has  landed 
at  Algoa  Bay,  or  rather  has  stranded  on  it,  as  it  is  said  that  in  conse- 
quence of  springing  a  leak  they  have  been  obliged  to  run  H.M.  steamer 
Thunderbolt  on  shore  ;  how  fiEur  this  may  be  true  I  know  not,  as  it  is 
here  a  rule  never  to  believe  any  thing  you  hear,  and  only  half  what  you 
see! 

**l  have  just  heard  from  mine  host  that  a  'laager,'  or  camp  tsi 
burghers  in  this  neighbourhood,  is — ^in  consequence  of  the  intelligence 
of  reducing  the  force,  and  disbanding  the  native  levies — preparing  to 
emigrate  *  en  masse'  across  the  northern  boundary  ;  and  how  can  ^ese 
poor  people  be  blamed,  or  with  any  justice  be  prevented  from  taking  soch 
a  measure  ?  for  the  general  feeling  here,  is  that  if  the  Kaffirs  be  not 
effectually  curbed  and  proper  protection  afforded  to  the  colonists,  this 
part  of  the  country  will  be  entirely  deserted  by  the  settiers  ;  and  were  I 
m  their  position  I  would  certainly  do  the  same,  as  what  can  be  more 
dreadful  than  to  be  in  constant  fear  of  one's  life,  and  to  run  the  risk 
every  moment  of  losing  the  fruits  of  years  of  labour  on  the  mere  whim 
of  these  barbarians  ? 

^'  On  leading  my  horse  to  the  stable,  I  saw  there  an  enormous  gin— ^ 
wluch  is  used  for  entrappins^  the  wolf,  as  the  hysna  is  caUed  here— >and 
mine  host  gave  me  several  anecdotes  of  the  tenacity  of  life  of  these 
animals ;  he  says  he  has  seen  one  of  them  worried  for  an  hour  by  sixty 
dogs,  without  their  teeth  being  able  to  have  any  effect  on  its  tough  hide ! 
but  remember  I  do  not  answer  for  this  heang  gospel. 

**  The  heat  has  all  day  been  most  oppressive,  the  thermometer  is  up 
to  95  degrees  in  tiie  house,  and  I  may  deem  myself  lucky  in  having  a 
roof  over  my  head,  instead  of  being  under  canvass  ;  however,  the  clouds 
are  rapidly  collecting,  and  it  will  probably  end  in  one  of  those  fsarful 
thunderstorms  which  I  have  before  attempted  to  describe." 

Saturday y  February  6. — "  As  I  understand  that  both  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger  and  Sir  George  Berkeley  have  given  out  that  they  wiuingly 
receive  any  suggestions  which  may  be  made,  as  to  the  present  state  of 
affiiirs,  I  have  been  busy  all  the  morning  concocting  a  letter  to  this  effisct, 
for  the  perusal  of  the  latter,  of  which  I  will  send  you  a  copy. 

*'  A  traveller  frt>m  Algoa  Bay  has  just  brought  the  intelligence  that 
the  general  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  that  the  ThundefifoU  steamer, 
which  was  sent  round  iot  the  90th  Light  Infimtry,  had  struck  on  Cape 
Becief,  and  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  run  her  ashore  in  the  Bay  ;— 
how  piovokbg  for  the  90th!  as  it  may  be  the  cause  of  their  being  again 
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ordered  back  to  the  Frontier !  It  was  the  casual  circumstance  of  their 
putting  into  Table  Bay  on  their  return  from  Ceylon,  which  occasioned 
them  to  be  let  in  for  the  Kaffir  war. 

'<  An  officer  of  the  customs  at  Port  Elizabeth,  who  stopped  here  to-daj, 
informed  me  that  within  the  last  ten  years,  to  his  knowledge,  30,000 
Birmingham  muskets  and  150  tons  of  gunpowder,  had  been  landed  with 
the  cognizance  of  government  at  Algoa  Bay ;  under  these  circumstances 
it  cannot  be  wondered  at,  if  private  traders  afiterwards  smuggle  them 
into  Kaffirland,^-or  that  the  Elaffirs  should  be  well  supplied  with  fire- 
arms !  I  entrusted  a  letter  for  Colonel  NicoUs  to  a  man  who  was  to-day 
passing  through  this  for  Graham's  Town,  and  who  gave  me  a  long 
.  account  of  Natal,  where  he  had  been  for  two  years,  and  of  the  terrible 
Dingan,  the  Zoolah  chief.  The  Zoolahs,  he  says,  as  soon  as  they  are 
supplied  with  fire-arms,  will  follow  the  example  of  the  Kaffirs,  and 

attack  the  settlement  of  Natal.     Mr.  C related  a  curious  £act  of  the 

tichi  being  there  so  numerous  as  frequently  to  cause  the  death  of  cattle ; 
their  bites  becoming  fly-blown,  maggots  are  generated,  and  the  animid 
thus  afflicted  finishes  at  length  his  miserable  existence  by  being  literally 
eaten  alive !  This  has  been  a  delightfully  cool,  cloudy  day,  with  a  little 
Tain, — a  great  relief  after  the  grilling  of  yesterday." 

Commando  Kraals  February  7. — *'  As  Sir  George  Berkeley  has  not 
come  by  the  Thunderbolt^  I  have  pushed  on  to  this  place,  and  it  appears 
^ted  that  Colonel  Somerset's  instructions  are  to  carry  me  to  Cape  Town  ; 
but '  noui  verrons*  I  left  Bushman's  River  this  morning  at  six  o'clock,-— 
mine  host,  Mr.  Adcock  accompanied  me  part  of  the  way.  After  passing 
the  '  Quagga  Flats,'  celebrated  as  the  former  haunt  of  herds  of  zebras 
and  flocks  of  ostriches,  I  pulled  up  at  a  solitary  house  on  the  verge  of  the 
Addo  Bush,  belonging  to  a  Mr.  rullen,  who  before  the  war,  had  been  an 
extensive  sheep  grazier  and  horse-breeder ;  he  gave  me  a  feed  of  com  for 
.my  ponies,  and  I  heard  to  my  great  satisfaction  that  no  Kaffirs  had  of 
late  been  seen  in  the  Addo  Bush,  which  I  was  now  about  to  enter.  The 
.road  runs  through  this  thicket  (in  some  parts  almost  a  forest)  for  ten 
miles,  and  as  there  was  not  a  breath  of  fur  stirring,  the  heat  was  most 
intense, — however,  my  hardy  little  animals  stood  it  well,  and  brought  me 
to  Mr.  Taylor's  very  comfortable  inn  at  this  place — '  Commando  kraal' 
— by  ten  o'clock.  I  had  on  arriving,  a  refreshing  bathe;  ate  a  hearty 
breakfast,  seasoned  with  deliciously  cool  water-melon,  and  mine  host,  . 
who  is  an  artist,  has  been  showing  me  a  number  of  his  sketches  done  in 
•first-rate  style. 

'*  It  has  turned  out  a  most  grilling  day,  with  a  blazing  hot  wind  and 
lots  of  dust,  and  I  have  been  keeping  myself  cool  by  eaUng  water-melon, 
of  which  I  have  already  demolished  one  as  large  as  my  head." 

^'  P.S.  Whilst  loading  my  g^  this  morning,  and  using  for  wadding  a 
colonial  paper,  I  saved  from  destruction  the  enclosed  lines  on  the  Kaffir 
war  ;  the  passage  I  have  underlined  is  most  appropriate,  for  not  only  is 
no  ^  plunder  for  soldiers  or  prize  money  for  seamen'  to  be  had  in  this 
.thankless  war,  but  the  lines : 

Is  the  contractor  or  the  queen  tlie  thief? 

When  men  bvy  rations,  though  they  catch  their  beef ! 

are  very  much  to  the  point  and  quite  true  ;  for  out  of  the  often  poor 
Jialf-&mished  soUier's  pay,  is  stopped  the  amount  for  rations,  which  he 
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has  himself  taken  in  the  shape  of  oxen  £rom  the  Kaffirs,  at  the  risk  of 
his  life,  and  with  the  sweat  of  his  hrow !  It  is,  indeed,  a  had  job  for  ihe 
sons  of  Mars  when  the  current  coin  of  the  oountty  (for  eaide  is  in  Kaffir- 
land  the  circulating  medium),  can  be  put  into  his  camp-ketUe  instead  of 
gomg  into  his  pocket !  Luckily  for  the  heroes  of  China,  of  Scinde,  and 
the  Sutledge,  uiat  Syce  silyer,  rupees,  pearls,  and  diamonds,  cannot  nam 
be  made  into  soup ;  although  we  do  hear  of  epicures  of  old  stewing  vp 
pearls  for  a  feast ! 

**  I  have  just  seen,  by  the  GrahanCs  Town  Journal  o£  Saturday,  that 
the  *  Abori^es  Protection  Sociely'  have  been  trying  in  England  to  bias 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger  against  the  colonists  and  in  favour  of  the  Kaffirs. 
It  is  most  strange  that  such  a  delusion  should  be  sufiered  to  exist,  as  that 
of  showing  £ftvour  or  affection  of  any  kind,  to  a  set  of  blood-thirsty  rob- 
bers. If  these  mischievous  meddlers  be  lista^d  to  any  longer,  *  extennina- 
tion*  will,  it  is  feared,  have  to  be  the  word ;  for  unless  some  very  effectual 
means  of  protection  be  afforded  to  the  Eastern  frontier,  it  will  most  oer- 
tiunly  be  entirely  deserted  by  the  British  settiers  (as  it  fbrmerily  was  by 
the  &>er8),  and  become  a  dead  weight  on  our  government.  The  colo- 
nists have  long  threatened  to  take  this  step ;  and  to-day  I  heard  ihat  a 
farmer  of  this  neighbonxhood,  named  B  »  was  packing  up  his  goods 
and  chattels  with  the  intention  of  enugrating,  as  soon  as  the  native  levy 
encamped  in  his  neighbourhood,  strflce  their  tents." 

Algoa  Bay,  February  101^.—^  I  arrived  here  the  day  before  yester- 
day, but  was  not  able  to  continue  the  Journal  owing  to  the  weak  state 
of  my  eyes,  which  suffered  much  on  the  way  down,  particularly  during 
the  last  day's  march  from  *  Commando  Kraal,  which  I  \eh  at  daylight  on 
the  8th ;  but  on  arriving  at  Sunday's  River,  which,  when  I  before  crossed 
it,  was  a  mere  brook,  I  found  it,  as  they  say  here,  *  up ;'  that  is  full  from 
bank  to  bank,  and  considerable  time  was  lost  in  getting  the  saddles,  bags, 
&c.,  into  a  boat,  and  afterwards  smmming  the  horses  aoross  ;  in  doing 
which,  one  of  them  had  a  narrow  escape  or  bding  drowned. 

"  Is  it  not  extraordinary,  that  on  this  only  oommunication  between  the 
Cape,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  Graham*s  Town,  not  a  single  bridge  diould 
be  yet  constructed  ?  Although  supplies  are  constantiy  detained  for  days, 
nay,  for  weeks,  by  wagc^ns  not  bemg  able  to  get  across  tiie  torrents 
which  intercept  the  road  (i£  the  viUanous  succession  of  ravines,  rocks, 
and  huge  stones,  deserve  tnis  name)  ;  and  will  it  be  believed,  that  these 
impediments  occur  in  a  province  which  has  been  for  nearly  half  a  eentmy 
appended  to  the  British  empire,  and  which,  during  that  time^  has  required 
constant  military  movements  for  its  protection  ? 

*'  However,  such  is  the  case ;  and  owing  to  this  delay  I  found  myself 
at  last  on  the  right  side  of  the  Sunday  River,  with  a  bright  sun  staring 
me  in  the  free,  and  the  prospect  of  a  grilling  ride  of  tiiirty-three  miles. 
About  a  mile  further  on  there  is  a  uttle  inn,  which,  had  I  been  aware 
of,  I  would  have  reached  the  day  before,  and  have  thus  more  equally 
divided  the  distance.  I  numbed  on  to  a  most  miserable  hovel  about  six 
or  seven  miles  on  this  side  of  the  river,  where  we  halted  the  waggons 
on  our  way  up  ;  and  was  lucky  in  getting  a  bundle  of  oat  hay  for  the 
horses,  and  a  cup  of  ooffiae,  and  meal  and  eggs  beat  up  into  a  cake  for 
myself,  for  they  had  no  bread.  About  eight  miles  from  this  place,  at 
the  now  dry  bed  of  a  stream  called  the  Kookagh — as  Mr.  Jacob's  hone 
had  shown  imequivooal  symptoms  of  distresB  ly  tanUbg  onoe  or  twice 
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on  his  nose — I  pulled  np  for  half-an-hour,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  a  pool,  the  water  of  which  was  only  slightly  hracldsh.  Here^  as  we 
rested  nnder  the  shade  of  a  hush,  we  were  joined  hj  an  English  shepherd, 
who  was  taking  hack  (as  I  told  him  rather  prematurely)  a  flock  of  1600 
sheep,  to  the  pasture-ground  near  Sidbury.  When  the  nags  had  breathed 
a  little,  we  again  tightened  our  girths,  and  managed  to  raise  a  canter 
across  the  table-land  called '  Grass  Ridge;'  passed  the  spot  of  our  second 
night's  '  out-span'  on  the  way  up,  and  descended  the  wooded  side  of  the 
hiJl  overlooking  Schwartz  Kops  River,  and  commanding  a  splendid  view 
of  Algoa  Bay.  In  going  through  the  bush  here,  the  heat  was  most  op- 
pressive ;  and  on  arriving  at  the  Schwartz  Kops,  we  found  the  water  so 
salt  from  the  influence  of  the  tide,  that  we  had  to  ride  a  considerable 
distance  further  up,  in  order  to  give  our  nearly-exhausted  horses  a  drink; 
hut  the  one  ridden  by  my  Hottentot  lad  was  so  completely  done  up,  that 
I  was  obliged  to  leave  him  behind,  and  with  difficulty  managed  to  keep 
my  own  horse  on  his  legs  for  the  last  twelve  miles  of  dreary  road,  be- 
tween the  Schwartz  Kops  and  the  Bay.  However,  when  I  got  a  glimpse 
of  the  shipping,  I  pushed  bravely  along,  and  presently  met  a  solitary 

horseman,  whom  I  recognised  as  Doctor  H ,  now  deputy-inspector 

of  hospitals,  and  who  had  been  quartered  with  me  many  yean  before  at 
Gibraltar. 

"  After  leaving  the  doctor,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Graham's  Town,  I 
was  joined  by  a  &rmer,  and  we  jogged  on  together  until  we  reached  Port 
Elizabeth  at  about  one  o'clock,  when,  as  you  may  fancy,  I  was  not  sorry 
to  get  under  the  cover  of  a  roo£ 

^'  The  first  thing  I  did  on  arriving,  was  to  send  for  mw  £riend  Doctor 

H ,  of  the  90th,  who  had  before  attended  me  at  Block  Drift,  and 

who  now  most  kindly  hastened  to  give  my  eyes  all  the  relief  in  his 
power.  He  described  the  sad  disappointment  experienced  by  the  90th, 
at  being  detuned  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  Thunderbolt,  which 
had  been  sent  to  take  them  round  to  the  Cape. 

^'  The  regiment  (which  is  now  encamped  on  the  heights  above  the  town) 
saw  her  coming  round  Cape  Recief  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and 
were  so  elated  at  the  right  that  they  commenced  cheering ; — ^presently 
she  fired  minute  guns,  which  they  thought  was  to  attract  attention,  it 
bring  supposed  that  the  Governor  and  Commander-in-chief  were  on  boud ; 
—however,  on  seeing  the  ensign  reversed,  they  began  to  think  something 
was  wrong ;  but  when  she  was  run  bow  foremost  on  the  beach  they  were 
quite  at  a  loss  what  to  conjecture.  The  truth,  however,  soon  came  out 
tiiat  she  had  struck  on  a  rock  in  doubling  the  point,  and  was  filling  so 
quick  that  ihis  was  the  only  alternative  left — there  she  now  lies  hard  and 
&st  in  the  sand,  and  in  a  few  days  will  probably  be  a  complete  wreck — 
for  although  parties  of  the  90th  and  of  Captain  Hogg's  Levy  (also  here 
on  their  way  home)  have  given  every  assistance  to  pump  her  out,  all 
eflforts  have  hitherto  proved  ineffectual.  Fortunately,  the  crew,  stores, 
and  efiects  are  saved,  and  the  officers  and  men  are  now  encamped  within 
a  dozen  yards  of  where  I  am  writine. 

'^  Yesterday  (the  9th)  I  was  afi  day  in  a  dark  room,  still  suffering 
from  ophthalmia ;  however,  my  solitude  was  enlivened  by  many  old  ftiends  of 
the  90th,  who  came  to  see  me,  and  with  whom  I  condoled  most  rincerely 
on  dds,  their  third  disappcnntment,  in  not  returning  home.  They  were 
first  stopped  at  the  Cape  on  thrir  way  hack  from  Ceylon— ^nezt  asmp  was 
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ordered  to  take  them  from  Waterloo  Bay,  but  was  prevented  by  bad  wea- 
ther, and  the  insecurity  of  the  anchorage — and  this  third  '  contretemps' 
may  perhaps  keep  them  here  another  twelvemonth,*  as  things  are  begin- 
ning to  look  again  threatening  on  the  frontier,  and  the  General  will  pro- 
bably not  be  able  to  spare  them. 

"When  I  heard  that  Sir  George  Berkeley  had  not  arrived  in  the 
ThunderboUj  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  Haddington  (in  which  £ —  is  going 
out  to  India,)  would  perhaps  bring  him  round — but  he  is  to  come  in  the 
President:* 

Wednesday y  10th. — "  I  feel  to-day  so  much  better  that  I  have  taken 
advantage  of  it  to  make  up  the  '  lee- way'  in  my  journal. 
#  •  • 

'^  To  illustrate  the  treacherous  character  of  the  Kaffirs,  old  Captam 
Evatt  (the  commandant  here)  who  has  just  called,  related  an  anecdote  of 
Gaika  the  father  of  Macomo,  attempting  to  murder  him  when  he  was  sent 
some  thirty-five  years  ago  into  Kaffirland  on  a  friendly  mission,  and  after 
he  rCaptam  Evatt)  had  made  him  a  present  of  a  couple  of  horses  and 
saddles,  with  a  full  suit  of  Dragoon  uniform.  They  were  riding  together 
<  cheek  by  jowl* — as  the  old  gentleman  e^roressed  it — ^when  his  interpreter 
warned  him  to  beware,  as  about  1000  Kaffirs  were  pouring  in  from  all 
sides ;  on  which  he  immediately  seized  the  rein  of  GaiWs  horse,  &stened 
it  to  his  own,  and  threatened  to  blow  out  his  brains  if  he  did  not  at  once 
dismiss  these  Kaffirs  ;  which  was  accordingly  done.  Old  Evatt  mentioned 
a  curious  circumstance  I  never  heard  of  before  :  that  Pato  (the  chief  who 
is  now  giving  the  most  trouble)  advanced  on  one  occasion  as  far  as  the 
Schwartz  Kops  river,  about  twelve  miles  from  this — that  Captain  Evatt 
was  sent  with  some  dragoons  to  demre  him  to  retire  into  his  own  boundary 
—when  Pato's  reply  was,  that  he  bad  purchased  the  coimtry  for  4000  head 
of  cattle  from  certain  functionaries  of  government,  and  as  long  as  he  had 
18,000  Kaffirs  under  his  orders,  he  would  retain  it. 

*<  This  was  of  course  duly  reported ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  shortly 
afterwards  two  of  these  gendemen  committed  suicide  at  Cape  Town. 
As  for  Mr.  Pato,  a  force  was  sent  against  him,  and  he  was  compelled 
again  to  cross  the  Fish  Biver.  I  give  you  this  story  as  I  had  it  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  it  was  told  to  me.  Pato,  it  is  now  rumoured, 
says  that  he  will  not  be  content  until  he  takes  possession  of  Port  Eli- 
zabeth,— whilst  frx)m  Cape  Town  we  hear  that  the  war  is  at  an  end !  I 
should  sa^  nothing  has  yet  been  done,  and  that  nothing  will  or  can  be 
done,  until  the  grass  again  shoots  "up  next  September.** 

February  12. — "  Yesterday  I  had  the  unexpeiited  pleasiure  of  receiving 
the  large  budget  of  letters  which  came  out  by  the  Lady  Flora^  dated  the 
end  of  September. 

«  •  •  •  • 

"  We  are  now  hourly  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  President  with  the 
General;  and  probably  Admu*al  Dacres  is  on  board;  in  the  meantime,  as  all 
effi:>rt8  to  get  the  poor  Thunderbolt  afloat  have  failed,  no  further  endea- 
vour will  be  made  until  the  arrival  of  the  frigate.  Fatigue  parties  of 
the  90th  Regiment,  and  of  Captain  Hogg*s  Levy,  were  for  two  or  three 
days  hard  at  work  trying  to  pump  her  out,  but  without  success. 

"  Captain  Hogg  is  here,  accompanying  his  men  back  to  their  native 
district  of  Swellendam,  about  a  hundred  miles  from  the  Cape,  but,  until 
he  has  seen  the  General,  does  not  like  to  take  them  any  further  ;  in  the 

*  The  90th  only  readied  England  in  May,  1848. 
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loeaii  tiine,  the  poor  feUowa  are  lying  out  ia  ihe  market-pkoe  without 
any  covering  save  their  blankets.  It  rained  yesterday  very  heavily,  when 
they  adopted  the  expedient  of  creeping  into  a  number  of  empty  com- 
missariat casks,  and  it  was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme  to  see  each  black 
wooUy  head  peeping,  like  Diogenes,  out  of  his  kennel ;  however,  unlike 
the  cynic^  they  appeared  highly  satis6ed  with  their  new  abodes, — and  to* 
my  cost  (as  my  bed-room  window  overlooked  this  novel  kind  of  city), 
they  kept  up  the  most  boisterous  mirth  during  a  great  part  of  the- 
night. 

'^  The  *'  Totty'  (as  long  as  you  can  keep  him  sober)  makes  a  capital 
soldier ;  humour  him  a  little, — perform  your  promises  towards  him,  he 
will  foUow  you  any  where,  and  aner  a  toilsome  day's  march,  when  other 
troops  would  be  lying  down,  wearied  and  exhausted,  these  jolly  dogs  may 
be  seen  dancing  away  to  the  sound  of  an  old  cracked  nddle  or  Jew's 
harp! 

'*  I  strolled  yesterday  evening  up  to  the  90th  camp,  pitched  on  the^ 
heights  above  the  town;  for  it  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
colonial  neglect,  that  since  we  have  been  in  possession  of  the  colony — from 
which  date  this  has  been  the  only  point  of  embarkation  and  disembarkatioii 
on  the  Eastern  coast— there  is  not  even  a  barrack  or  hospital  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  troops ;  and,  after  having  been  six  months  in  the 
field,  these  poor  fellows  continue  in  their  miserable^and  now  ragged— 
little  bell-tents,  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  this  variable  climate, 
— still  the  clumge  from  Ceylon  has  been  (with  all  the  hardships  they 
have  undergone)  in  their  favour,  and  they  are  now  as  fine  a  looking  set 
of  fellows  as  ever  wore  red  jackets ;  their  mahogany-coloured  faces  and 
grizzly  beards  and  moustaches,  presenting  the  very  ^  beau  ideal'  of  the 
'  vieux  soldatJ  It  is  a  pity  to  see  such  a  fine  corps  wasting  its  energies 
in  this  laurel-less  war.  I  should  like  to  see  them  face  to  face,  and 
within  bayonet  thmst,  of  an  equal  number  of  mora  worthy  foes  than  these 
skulking  Kaffir  brigands ! 

'*  The  rain  came  down  heavily  whilst  in  Captain  Brioghursts'  tent,  where 
a  small  party  had  assembled — he  g^ve  roe  some  account  of  the  last  expe-> 
dition  beyond  the  Kye,  on  which  he  was  employed  with  hb  company  (the 
only  part  of  the  90th  present,  1  believe,  on  that  occasion),  and  the  hardships 
they  endured  are  almost  incredible;  incessant  run  for  a  fortnight  together, 
without  tents  or  provisions,  living  entirely  on  tough,  and  often  half  raw^ 
beef,  without  bread,  meal,  or  even  salt !  He  was  sent  to  recover  the  bodies 
of  the  three  officers  who  were  lately  murdered  by  the  Kaffirs, — ihey  found 
them  stripped,  and  much  torn  by  the  vultures  and  jackals,  wmlst  the 
numerous  corpses  of  their  enemies  (for  the  poor  fellows  made  a  most 
gallant  defence)  were,  stransfe  to  say,  untouched — it  will,  however,  be  a 
melancholy  satisfaction  to  their  friends,  to  know  that  they  died  bravely^ 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  surrounded  by  fallen  foes,  and  were  afterwards 
buried  with  military  honours  in  a  soldier's  grave  !  After  all,  how  very 
preferable  is  such  an  exit  to  the  lingering  suffering  of  protracted  illness, 
and  all  the  nauseous  accompaniments  of  a  sick  bed ! 

^^  One  would  have  supposed,  when  a  regiment  had  been  detained  in  de* 
fence  of  a  colony  on  its  way  home,  after  a  protracted  foreign  service,  and 
had  subsequently  undergone  an  infinity  of  hardships  and  privations,  in 
behalf  of  the  colonists  and  their  property,  and  without  any  prospect  of  ad- 
vantage to  themselves,  that  they  would  be  receiyed  with  open  arms;  but 
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I  regret  to  saj,  fcftibe  B$ke  of  mtr  jS/rieamdtr  tAow^comaUy  wmn,  iktk 
tfais  has  been  far  frooi  tiie  ease;— •pparendy  finget&l  of  irfiai  tliej  have 
already  done  and  sufiered,  ihsSr  departure  eeaaM  lo  be  looked  wpon  as  a 
0Ort  of  deeertioii  ;  tbejfam  been  tiwstedwitbai^  tfainr  bat  ciTiS^flBee 
Aey  entered  the  coknud  boundaijy  and,  to  wkid  up  um  who&e^  a  mas 
ifhOf  from  his  poskion,  oaght  to  have  been  endowed  witk  better  fepliiy 
•—a  man  of  property  and  laAaenee  ki  die  coloBy — a  Ikataij^  man  a 
magistrate,  a  justice  of  the  peace  actnaliy  proseeated  the  officer  in  ooaa- 
mand  of  the  90th,  for  damage  and  trespass,  because  be  encamped  bis 
weary  men,  after  a  long  dayV  marcb,  on  a  pnce  dbanenbealh,  Baaxang 
part  of  his  pityperty,  fireor  six  miles  firom  tius|Jaee  i 

**  No  fence,  hedge,  or  bonndary  of  any  sert  Htterrened  to  &tiiigniA 
the  spot  From  the  swroondia^  waste — perfectly  vnaware  diatit  was  pctrato 
property,  the  oxen  were  uayeked,  the  teafcB  pitched,  andeaaqi  fiies  figbted, 
when  a  message  from  the  aforesaid  individual  came  to  warn  off  ia- 
traders  ;  the  commanding  oflBcer  said  that  it  was  iapossible  to  saove  at 
that  time  of  the  night,  and  be,  in  eoasequenee^  onainni^  at  Part  £3iia» 
be^  reoetyed  a  summons  to  appear  heme  tbe  civil  ooort,  to  answer  a 
eharge  of  trespass  and  damages—the  latter  kid  at  1(ML!  Miadyaa,tken 
is  not  now  so  much  as  a  blade  of  green  grass  widiia  a  hundred  nflea,  aad 
the  most  upright  judge  gaye  a  vwdict  ^  11  damages  and  i4s.  ooats! 

^  There  appears  to  be  bat  one  opinion  on  the  edigect  of  this  beaitiesB 
transaction ;  Major  E^——^  when  ihe  verdict  was  delmred,  gave  the  proae* 
entor,  in  bis  quiety  gentlemanly  way,  the  fiAowing  weE  deserved  reponae^ 
--*^  Had  Mr.  ■  's  property  been  a  fitde  nearer  to  the  Kaffin^  or  the 
Kaffirs  a  litde  nearer  to  Mr.  ■  *b  property,  he  perhaps  wovdd  not  bays 
bad  so  great  aa  objection  to  the^ndnity  of  ner  J^^esty's  90di  light  m* 
fenfay.* 

**  Now,  although  the  above  mentioned  business  eertaialy  admits  of  no 
pafliaiaon — with  regard  to  the  frontier  colonistB — allowance  osust  be  made 
for  the  feelings  of  people,  who  have  already  been  so  often  abandoned  to 
their  frito ;  and  wlm,  on  tiie  present  occasion,  seong  the  native  levies  dis- 
banded, and  the  regular  troops  withdrawn,  when  these  is  no  appearaaos 
of  the  Kaffirs  having  been  really  hmnbled,  naturally  snppose  tiuU  another 
ffimsy  peace  is  about  to  be  patdned  m^  w^h  wfll  again^  in  a  fevr  yean, 
expose  them  to  all  the  renewed  horrors  of  Kaffir  iavasBon,  attenled  with 
its  usual  resuHs." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Saiurdayy  F€^ruary20ih.—*^Tb»  PremdmU  9.TkiEwydiee  baveanived 
with  the  govenior,  tiBecomaumder-in-cliief,  and  all  their  suite.  I  loot  no 
time  in  seeing  the  genend  (whom  I  had  formerly  knowa  in  the  Meditsr- 
zanean) ;  I  mnd  Inm  particularly  affistble,  and  he  has  advised  me  to  pro- 
oeed  at'onoe  to  tiie  Cape^  and  there  to  subaut  n^  case  to  the  decisioQ  of 
a  medical  board,  M^  old  sdioolfellow  Anson  is  in  oetnmand  of  the 
Eurydieef  and  has  londly  promised  me  a  lift  rouad  to  Simon's  Bay. 
They  are  to  make  a  last  attempt  to  get  the  TkunderboU  afloat^  v^iieb 
will  probably  take  a  vreek  to  effiict.  I  may  therefore  reckon  on  being  at 
Cape  Town  about  the  commencement  of  March;  and  idlowiuff  a  month 
fbrthe  assembly  of  the  medical  board,  and  thdr  decision  (which  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  will  be  in  &your  of  my  return)  being  confirmed,  will 
liring  me  to  the  commencement  of  Apn]^  so  tiiat  about  the  middle  of 
Jmie  I  hope  to  be  once  more  with  yon«    Anson  brought  out  a  letter  from 
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jfna  of  %h»  25th  October  $  bowero',  htsvmg  previously  reoeiTed  yoim  of 
tho  5th  DeeemheTy  it  contioned  no  news. 

•  «  •  •  • 

**l  hsv»  drawn ovt,  as  I  bofore  told  yov,  for  Sir  G«orge  Berkeley's  pent- 
sal,  a  paper  with  my  remarks  oo  the  state  of  tbtags  here,  together  with 
a  few  sij^yestiong;  of  which  episde  I  enclose  a  copy,  and  trust  shortly 
to  Iblbw  ID  pencil  this  fonnidahie  budget.** 

ExiracU  from  a  Letter  addressed  to  Lieutenant- General  Sir  George 
Berkeley^  K.C.B.,  ^.  Sfc. 

"  BU6BMAII*S  RiVEB, 

**  Frontier  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  6th  February,  1847. 

^*  SiB,-*Antieipatin^  this  morning  the  arrival  of  your  Excellency,  I 
have  hastily  put  to^uier  a  few  facts  and  suggestions  induced  by  the 
present  state  of  afiairs  on  the  frontier  ;  which  opinions,  however  crude 
and  undigested,  may  perhaps  nevertheless^  furnish  one  or  two  availaUe 
hints. 

''Since  the  period  when  the  Hottentots  were  dispossessed  by  the 
Kaffirs,  of  that  tract  of  country  between  the  Eeiskamma  and  Great  Fish 
Biver,  the  experience  of  more  than  half  a  century  goes  to  prove,  that 
these  restless  barbarians  are  not  to  be  restnuned  within  the  limits  of  the 
latter  boundaiy.  The  dense,  and  in  many  places  almost  impenetrable^ 
belt  of  bush  which  extends  along  the  sides  of  that  river,  and  of  its  tribu- 
tary the  *  Kat,'  as  hx  north  as  the  Winterberg  Mountains — serving  only 
to  afibrd  them  a  secure  cover,  from  whence  at  pleasure  they  can  emerge 
to  plunder  and  devastate  the  colony,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  secures 
th^  agunst  pursuit  or  discovery  ; — hence  their  depredations  can  at  all 
times  be  oommitted  at  ease,  and  generally  speaking,  with  perfect  im- 
]Mxnity. 

*^  This  has  invariably  occurred,  both  during  the  Dutch  occupation, 
and  our  subsequent  possession  of  the  eastern  province,  whose  inhabitants 
have  been  constantly  kept  in  a  state  of  alarm,  and  repeatedly  ruined  by 
ihe  incurriona  of  these  savages — as  a  precaution  against  whose  aggres- 
flioDS,  patiolesi  commandos,,  and  every  measure  suggested  by  foresight 
and  prodence  have  hitherto  been  of  no  avail ;  whDst  their  more  serious 
invasions  of  1819  and  1834-35,  well  nigh  deprived  us  of  this  fine  pro* 
iriace. 

**  Sir  Benjamin  jyUrban  was  so  peri^ctly  convinced  of  the  utter  inse- 
curity of  this  hne  of  frontier,  that  after  the  latter  daring  attempt  of  the 
Kaffirs,  he  resolved  on  driving  the  whole  of  the  Amakoss  tribes  across 
the  Kye,  the  open  nature  of  whose  banks,  was  so  much  better  adapted 
for  defence  and  observation  of  the  movements  of  the  Kaffirs,  than  those 
of  the  Great  Fish  River.  Such  was  his  original  intention,*  in  pursuance  of 
whidi,  he,  at  an  enormous  expense  to  government,  erected  several  strong 
posts,  which — ^together  with  the  line  of  poHcv  he  had  adopted— would,  it 
waa  ^en  generally  supposed,  have  secured  the  permanent  tranquillity  of 
the  colony. 

**  Lord  Glenelg,  however,  guided  by  the  representations  of  •  • 
*  *  *  *  and  i^uenced  by  the  mistaken  and  mawkish 
philaiithropy  of  the  day; — an  affisctation  of  humanity  (in  many  cases 

*  Wliich  was  subsequently  modified,  by  allowing  some  of  the  Gaika  tribes  to 
eceupy  the  country  as  British  subjects. 
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.yenal)  exerdsed  at  the  expense  of  the  lives,  property,  and  happiness  of 
our  fellow-countrymeo, — upset  all  these  arrangements,  and  adopted  thai 
vacillating  line  of  policy,  and  those  childish  bdf  measures,  which  have 
entailed  all  the  miseries  of  the  late  war,  to  saj  nothing  of  the  immense 
outlsiy  to  which  it  has  put  the  British  government. 

^' Under  such  circumstances,  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself: 
*  How  are  all  these  evils  to  be  remedied  ?  and  ought  recourse  again  to 
be  had  to  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban*s  original  plans  ?'  *  Yes,'  we  would 
suggest,  *  but  on  a  still  more  extended  and  more  stringent  system.' 

'^  A  great  power,  when  it  has  once  thrown  back  the  limits  of  its 
boundary,  more  especially— as  in  this  case— when  dealing  with  savages^ 
should,  right  or  wrong,  never  again  retrench  those  limits. 

*'  Any  concession — even  common  kindness — is,  with  the  barbarian,  put 
down  to  the  account  of  fear.  The  first  symptom  of  a  retreat  is  con- 
strued into  weakness,  or  inability  to  retain  possession  of  the  abandoned 
territory ;  and  the  moral  influence  of  the  power  of  civilisation  once  de- 
stroyed, the  consequent  fatal  results  are  incalculable. 

^*  Above  all,  no  threat  should  be  made,  unless  there  be  full  power  to 
carry  it  into  effect ;  and. when  it  is  executed,  it  should  be  done  m  bqA  a 
manner  as  not  to  be  readilv  forgotten. 

*'  Were  I  called  upon  ror  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  :-^ 
'  That  all  the  Kaffir  tribes  be  driven  beyond  the  Kye,*  the  latter  to  be 
then  considered  as  the  boundary  of  the  Eastern  Province  ;  that  after  the 
expiration  of  a  reasonable  period,  every  male  Kaffir  above  the  age  of 
sixteen,  caught  within  this  limit  (whether  armed  or  unarmed),  be  put  to 
death  like  a  beast  of  prey  ;  or  if  taken  alive,  to  be  removed  to  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  Town,  there  to  work  as  a  felon  on  the  public  roads  ;  and  as  a 
further  encouragement  to  their  capture  or  extirpation,  that^— dead  or 
alive — (at  the  termination  of  the  above  fixed  period),  a  price  be  put  on 
their  heads.  The  Boers,  Fingoes,  and  Hottentots,  would  then,  I  have 
no  doubt,  save  government  all  further  trouble  on  this  account. 

''  That  Kreili,  the  paramount  chief  of  all  the  Kaffir  tribes,  should,  by 
the  delivery  of  suitable  hostages,  be  made  responsible  for  the  due  fblfil- 
ment  of  this  indispensable  pi-eliminary  to  peace,  (the  evacuation  of  the 
territory  on  this  side  of  the  Kye),  for  the  further  maintenance  of  whidi, 
that  lines  of  posts  be  established  along  the  new  boundaiy— communi- 
cating with  each  other — with  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Eastern 
Province  (which,  by-the-bye,  ought  to  be  lood,  and  without  reference  to 
the  authorities  at  Cape  Town),  and  with  the  nearest  seaport^  by  good 
military  roads,  with  bridges  over  the  numerous  torrents ;  this  com- 
munication to  extend  to  Port  Elizabeth,  the  locality  at  which  the  woik 
of  road-making  should  commence,  instead  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cape  Town,  where  it  is  of  much  less  immediate  importance. 

''  1  hat,  before  any  treaty  be  definitively  concluded  with  Kreili,  Ae,  as 
the  responsible  agent,  be  made  to  give  up  i^efuU  amount  of  plundered 
cattle,  as  a  slight  compensation  to  the  colonists,  for  the  losses  and  sufier- 

*  It  is  well  known  that  between  Port  Natal  and  the  Umzimvoobou  Biver 
there  are  large  tracts  of  fertile  country  perfectly  uninhabited,  and  which  coold 
be  occupied  by  the  Kaffirs,  if  expelled  from  this  side  of  the  ^e  ;  where,  more- 
over, they  are  only  intruders  of  a  very  recent  date;  whilst  the  most  advantageous 
appropriation  of  the  territory  thus  vacated  by  them,  might  be  a  matter  of  after- 
consideration;  whether  to  be  sold,  distributed  as  grants  to  settlers,  to  be  occupied 
by  Fingoes  and  Hottentots,  or  else  by  that  race  of  half-castes,  known  under  the 
denominations  of  **  Griquas"  and  **  Bastaards." 
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logs  8ii8tamed  W  ihem  during  the  war ;  the  expenses  of  which  mos^ 
faoweyer,  unavoitlably  fell  on  ib  British  goyernment. 

**  Should  the  above  terms  of  a  proposed  peace  not  be  deemed  palate- 
able  by  the  Kaffirs,  they  ought  to  be  enforced  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  ♦  •  • 

'<  Ithink  it  would  likewise  be  greatly  conducive  to  the  tranquillity  of 
the  colony  at  larger  were  European  traders,  missionaries,  and  other  un- 
authorised persons,  kept  out  of  Kaffirland  ;  at  all  events,  unless  provided 
with  a  pass,  duly  signed  by  competent  authority. 

*'  The  sale  of  gunpowder  and  fire-arms,  as  likewise  the  propagation  of 
doctrines  of  independence,  and  of  a  supposed  equality  to  the  white  man, 
would  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  be  put  a  stop  to  amongst  these  savages  ; 
whilst  traffic  might  still  be  carried  on  at  stated  times  and  places,  but 
subject  to  proper  *  surveillance,'  and  under  pain  of  the  severest  penalty- 
even  deam — to  those  infringing  a  strict  prohibition  to  sell  the  above- 
named  forbidden  articles. 

*'  If  we  must  still  try  to  convert  the  Kaffir,  let  the  establishments  for 
that  purpose  be  along  the  frontier  line,  superintended  by  qualified  minb- 
ten,  and  under  the  authority  of  government ;  for  at  present,  any  broken- 
down  mechanic,  who  fancies,  or  whose  interest  it  is  to  have  a  *•  <»dl/  may 
be,  and  often  is,  the  means  of  doing  an  infinity  of  mischie£ 

'^  As  to  the  extent  of  success  attending  our  attempts  at  conversion, 
they  have  hitherto  been  an  utter  failure ;  and  the  Kaffirs,  it  is  well 
known,  have  lately  converted^  to  our  cost,  the  missionary  Bibles  into 
ball-cartridges  or  wadding.  The  Hottentots  are  more  drunken  and  dis- 
solute than  ever;  and  some  reverend  personages,  have  not — to  their  shame 
be  it  said — set  them  the  most  rigorous  examples  of  morality. 

*'  The  great  mistake  has  been  hitherto  committed  of  constantly  em- 
ploying missionaries  in  our  political  relations  with  the  Kaffirs  ;  prin- 
cipally, I  believe,  owing  to  their  local  influence  and  exclusive  knowledge 
of  the  lang^uage  ;  but  if  proper  inducements  were  held  out,  many  men 
brought  up  in  the  diplomatic  line,  as  well  as  military  officers,  would  no 
doubt  soon  qualify  themselves  to  an  equal  extent,  in  the  same  manner. 

^'  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  remark,  that  whilst  making  hostile  incur- 
sions into  the  enemy's  country,  it  would  much  tend  to  ultimate  success-^* 
by  crippling  his  resources — were  we  to  carry  off  the  women  (who  play  the 
part  of  spies,  as  well  as  that  of  commissaries),  for  without  their  assistance 
the  Kaffirs  are  in  a  g^at  measure  helpless,  and  would  often  rather  starve, 
than  be  at  the  trouble  of  collecting,  transporting,  and  cooking  their  own 
victuals.  Their  crops  and  gardens  should  also,  on  these  occasions,  be  in- 
variably destroyed,  and  their  huts  burnt  *to  the  ground.* 

•  «  •  «  « 

"  Should  the  war  be  continued,  it  appears  to  me,  that  by  acting  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  former  measures,  a  very  different  result  might 
&irly  be  anticipated. 

''  1st,  not  to  open  the  campaign  until  fully  assured  of  abundant  supplies, 
find  at  a  season  when  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  grass  for  the  horses  and 
commissariat  cattle. 

*  Were  the  plan  moreover  adopted  of  destroying,  instead  of  capturing  Kaffir 
cattle,  whilst  convincing  the  enemy  that  our  ohject  is  not  plunder,  it  would,  be- 
jldes,  relieve  our  troops  from  that  most  harassing  duty  of  guarding  and  driving 
*^>ck  large  droves  of  oxen  to  the  frontier,  through  hordes  of  hostile  barbarians, 
^ho  allow  no  opportunity  to  escape,  of  endeavouring  to  recover,  what  by  them  is 
infinitely  more  valued  than  the  richest  treasure. 
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.  ^2ni.  To  tubttitete  xa  the  irmtport  of  iiippfiM  ftad  ctoy  oqwipaga^ 
pack  oxen,*  for  conreyanoe  liy  wheeM  carriages;  liiat  effeeiiial  drawback 
to  any  t}ang  like  celeritj  of  militaiy  mo¥eiiieot»  paitiealaHy  im«  oo«Mrr 
intersected ^as  this  is— bj  denfle  budi,  vapid  toRents,  and  deep,  Tmgg&i 
water-courses.  Camels,  which  might  easily  be  procured  at  the  '  Caped^ 
Verds,'  firom  whence  they  eooU  he  brought  at  little  Mat  by  sfaipe  going 
out  in  ballast,  would,  in  this  eocmtry,  be  innduableas  beasts  of  burdeaur 
From  their  peculiar  eonformatioii  aiM  habits,  being  little  affected  by  th» 
frequent  scarcity  of  water  and  want  of  grass;  and  as  they  willingly  feed 
on  the  succulent  plants  and  ihomy  shrubs  with  which  the  *  bush*  dDOonds; 
ihe^  would  thnve  and  even  grow  fai,  where  oxen  most  inevitaUy 
pensh. 

"  Why,  also^  the  elephantf  should  not  be  here  turned  to  aoooimt»  m 
well  as  in  Indian  war&re«  is  a  problem  of  difficult  solution.  This 
animal  could  easily  force  its  way  through  the  thick  bush — imfMrvious  ta 
all  save  a  Kaffir  ;  and  if  properly  trained,  a  few  practised  marksmea^ 
with  a  good  supfdy  of  fire-arms,  would,  from  the  coamianding  height  of 
a  how£di,  be  able  to  do  great  ezeculion  in  this  jungle  warfiure.  How* 
ever,  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  an  innovation  on  the  good  old  Dutch 
customs,  would  in  both  the  above  cases,  ensure  opposition  in  this  dal^ 
plodding,  waggon-driving  part  of  the  wocid. 

*'  But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  ray  ^  suggestions  :' 

^'  3rdly.  To  cause  a  correct  survey,  ana  report  to  be  made  of  tha 
month  of  every  liver  or  bay,  between  &e  Grait  Fish  River  and  Poet 
Natal,  and  wherever  secure  anchorage  were  found,  or  a  safe  landing 
deemed  practicable,  there  to  establish  a  military  post  and  magarinea ;  in 
short,  to  establish  Uie  *  base  of  operations'  al<mg  the  eastern  Une  of  aea* 
coast,  by  winch  you  would  have  your  supplies  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
enemy's  country,  and  be  able  to  act  at  once  on  his  front  and  lefi  flaak^ 
with  Port  Natal  on  your  own  right,  and  ample  resources  in  your  rear. 

*'  At  present,  owing  to  the  insecurity  of  Waterloo  Bay,  the  greater 
part  of  the  supplies  for  the  army  are  landed  at  Port  Elizabeth  (itself  by 
no  means  a  safe  roadstead),  and  then  transported  in  waggons  over  an 
execrable  road  to  Graham's  Town,  whence  they  are  ferwaraed  to  the  aoene 
of  operations  in  the  same  lumbering  conveyances. 

<*  H.M.  steamer  ThunderboU  was  some  time  since,  sent  to  examine  the 
mouth  of  the  Buffisloe  River ;  1  understand  that  a  fovourable  report  waa 
the  result,  and  coasting-vesads  have  been  known  to  remain  there  safely  «i 
anchor  for  weeks  together;  yet  frtnn  some  unaccountable  cause,  its  capa- 
bilities have  never  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war  been  made  in  the 
least  available4 

"Again,  as  considerable  delay  and  tlie  greatest  inconvenience  haa 
often  of  late  resulted,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  rise  in  the  numerous 
rivers  flowing  through  the  scene  of  operations,  it  strikes  me  that  a  pon- 

*  Pack  mules  trere  subsequently  employed  for  this  purpose. 

f  He  is  indigenous  to  Southern  Africa,  and  were  the  attempt  made,  coidd  no 
doubt,  be  domesticated  as  easily  as  his  Asiatic  brethren  of  Uiadotlaa  and  Otgrloa. 
The  elephants  which  accompanied  Hannibal's  army  across  the  Alps,  wete  no 
doubt  of  African  origin,  and  probably  of  the  same  species  as  those  which  are  now 
found  in  the  southern  portion  of  that  continent. 

X  Shortly  after  the  above  was  written,  a  military  post  was  established  at  tiiis 
locality. 
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toon  train  with  a  few  sailors,  might  with  great  adirantage  be  attached  to 
the  forces  in  the  field;*  whilst  scientific  officers  were  appointed  to  take 
Bufitazy  siffvejs  of  the  grovnd  OTcr  which  we  maj  advance,  ai  the  fenk* 
tures  ol^  man  J  parts  of  whidh  we  are  adll  in  total  ignorance ;  as  a  good 
plan  (on  a  large  scale)  would  greatly  facilitate  military  movements  in 
ihii  broken  and  entangled  eoiaitiy* 

^  V^th  xeferenoe  to  the  passage  of  ^  nnmerons  rivers  in  Kaffirland  % 
dnriog  1^  fbraaer  winter  (1846)  whea  theie  was  no  i^mce  of  their 
hemg  flooded,  a  hcge  past  was  dragged  about  with  ^  force  ;  bat  lad; 
December  (the  time  when  rain  is  idways  expected  on  the  fxoiitier),  the 
amy  was  stopped  for  ten  or  twelve  days  at  the  Kye,  part  of  it  cot  off 
froooi  its  iopptaea,  for  want  of  meone  to  pass  them  orver  ;  and  during  tlua 
trnc^  the  troops  uaprovided  with  tents  aad  exposed  to  incessant  raisy 
withoBthiacoit,  flew,  or  evenaak,  were  rednoed  to  the  neeesdty  of  living 

ootirely  on  beef,  and  ifto^  afteai  neajrly  nnr« 

•  ♦  •  • 

**  Lasdy.  If  all  these  measures  be  deeooed  insuffident  to  eneuxe  suc- 
eesi,  Faka,  the  chief  of  the  Amaponda  Kaffirs,  only  waits,  it  is  said,  a 
signal  (or  bribe)  fimn  as,  to  £sdl  on  the  enemv's  rear ;  let  that  rignal  be 
giveo,  and  these  incorrigible  robber  tribes  will  then  be  lefib  to  their  well- 
aaerited  fate  of  nmtaal  destmctron ! 

^  Sndi,  CT*,  i*  <^  roiQ^  ondine  of  my — periiaps  mistaken — ^ideas  on  the 
subject  in  question ;  it  may,  perdtaace,  be  deemed  presumption  in  an 
effioer  of  vy  standing,  venturing  to  advance  an  opinion  on  such  points, 
'--^till  <  knowledge,'  aailli  the  pioveib,  '  may  even  be  gleaned  from  £m>1b' 
— but  without  exactly  subscribing  myself  as  such,  1  have  the  honour  to 
vemrin,  most  re^ectfiilly,  your  excellency  s 

^  Obedient,  hnmble  servant, 

«  E.  Napieb, 
**  Lieut.-Cokmel  on  Particular  Serrice. 

"To  LieoUGeneral  SirO.  Berkeley,  K.C.B.,  &c.  &c.  &c, 
CommaDder-in-Chief  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.*' 

•  •••«« 
Obliging  Editor !  patient  and  courteous  Reader !  accept  my  sincere 
thanks  for  the  kind  attention  yon  have  deigned  to  bestow,  on  a  some;- 
what  dry  and  lengthy  subject ;  but  should  the  contents  of  the  foregoing 
pages  m  any  way  tend  to  diss^te  long  establiahed  illusions  relative  to 
the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  i^uld  tJiey  in  the  least  eon- 
tribute  to  expose  in  their  troe  light,  the  real  character  and  predatory 
habits  of  a  set  of  ^*  ineclaimable  savages" — to  show  up  certain  intrigu- 
ing and  meddling  societies — to  set  ioSki  the  many  wrongs  and  sufferings 
of  the  Dutch  settlers,  and  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  in  this  part  of  the 
^vorid,  I  shall,  in  that  case,  think  my  olject  failly  effected^uie  ends  of 
Ko/  "  phihmthropy"  to  have  been  matmally  promoted,  and — ^with  what- 
^er  personal  detriment  it  may  have  been  attended — consider  as  tifloo 
not  entirely  thrown  away,  my  residence  of  a  ^'  Few  Months  in  Southern 
Aftica."  

*  Thon£^  not  in  consequence  of  the  above  suggestion,— it  is,  nevertheless, 
satiafactoiy  to  the  author,  to  find  its  feasibility  subsequentlj  fully  testedjn  the 
tQccessfoi  passage  of  the  Orange  Mrer  on  pootoons,  1^  the  forces  under  Sir 
Harry  Smith,  during  the  late  expedition  against  the  Boers. 
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JiR.  JOLLY  GREEN'S   IMPRISONMENT   IN    THE   CHATEAU 
DE  VINCENNES. 

The  last  time  I  addressed  the  British  pablic— or,  rather,  the  last  time 
ihey  heard  of  me, — I  was  lying  full  length  on  the  floor  of  s  guard-house 
tkt  ibe  comer  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  on  which  I  had  been  prostrated  hj 
a  blow  from  the  butt*end  of  the  musket  of  a  treacherous  corps  de  garde. 
The  blow  was  a  yiolent  one,  and  for  a  few  moments  I  was  oompletsly 
atunned  by  it,  but  thanks  to  the  protection  which  nature  haa  wisely 
afforded  me,  it  only  raised  a  large  bump  on  my  head  about  the  siie  of  a 
walnut,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  affecting  my  intellect,  which  of 
course  was  what  the  furious  ruffian  aimed  at.  Had  he  struck  Podder,  the 
case  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  quite  different,  for  he,  poor  fellow,  haa 
a  Tery  thin  skull  compared  to  mine. 

When  I  rose  from  the  ground  I  found  myself  encircled  by  a  number  of 
my  ferocious  captors  who,  like  true  Frenchmen,  had  all  of  them  some* 
ihing  to  say,  and  all  spoke  at  once.  I  showed  them  how  completely 
I  soared  aboye  their  petty  malice  by  not  deigning  to  return  a  wora 
in  reply  to  their  numerous  questions,  but  looking  round  I  pereeiTed 
Podder  sitting  on  a  bench,  ana  to  judge  by  the  blood  which  still  streamed 
from  his  nose,  he  also  had  been  making  a  fight  of  it. 

'<  Welcome,  my  gallant  friend  !'*  cried  I,  rushing  towards  him,  and 
locking  him  in  my  embrace.  '<  Do  I  once  more  behold  you  ?  United, 
we  may  defy  these  tyrants  l" 

**  Vm  devilish  glad,  Green,  to  see  you  on  your  legs  again,''  replied 
Podder,  ^'  for  that  fellow  in  the  black  beard  who  stands  grinning  at  us 
in  the  comer  hit  you  deuced  hard.  You're  not  more  glad  to  see  me  than 
I  am  to  see  you,  though,  upon  my  soul,  I  wish  we  had  met  any  where 
else.  It's  rather  a  queer  go,  being  taken  prisoner — I  don't  like  the  look 
of  it." 

*•  What!"  I  exclaimed,  «  Podder !  do  you  blench  ?" 
^'  I  don't  know  about  that,"  replied  he,  "  but  I've  heard  of  such  things 
as  drum-head  court-martials,  and  the  provo* — ^for  my  uncle  was  a  quarter* 
master  in  the  Buffs." 

"  Be  composed,"  returned  I,  ^  we  are  Britons,  and  they  know  it. 
They  daren't  so  much  as  harm  a  hair  of  our  heads.  Look  at  the  law  of 
nations,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rights  of  man." 

**  That  may  be  all  very  well,"  said  Podder,  doggedly,  *^  but  as  far  as  I 
can  remember.  Green,  it  was  we  who  were  getting  up  the  row  just  now, 
and  these  fellows  caught  us  in  the  fact  They  may  respect  the  law  of 
nations,  as  you  say,  when  it's  forced  dovm  their  throats  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  but  as  to  the  rights  of  man,  I  suspect  they  haven  c  muck 
idea  what  that  comes  to,  as  fSa^  as  other  people  are  concerned." 

"  Peregrine !"  I  rejoined  with  some  solemnity  of  manner,  *'you  speak 
distractedly  ;  the  brandy,  I  am  afraid,  has  proved  too  much  for  your  poor 
weak  head.  I  know  the  Articles  of  War,  and  the  Military  R^^latioos 
too  well  not  to  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  our  present  position." 

''  You're  thinking  of  the  English  ones/'  said  Podder,  in  rather  an 
obstinate  tone. 

«  English  or  French,"  I  retorted,  « it's  all  one— aren't  they  printed?" 
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He  made  no  reply  to  this  qaestion^  bring  nlenoed  of  eoune  by  my 
logic,  and  I  continued  : 

<<Let  them  make  tbe  best  of  it»"  I  observed,  *^and  it's  only  an 
emuetteJ^ 

"  An  emueiie  I  raray,"  asked  he,  «  wbat's  that  ?" 

''  It's  the  name,  I  replied,  not  sorry  to  haye  it  in  my  power  to  show 
him  the  extent  of  my  familiarity  with  French  customs,  **  it's  the  name 
by  which  the  English  describe  a  street  row  in  Paris  ;  an  emueiie  is  the 
first  thing  they  kick  up,  and  then  they  raise  the  barricades." 

This  last  word  drew  upon  me  the  attention  of  the  rude  soldiery  who 
had  made  us  prisoners ;  taough,  finom  their  conduct  towards  us,  I  think 
they  rather  deserve  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  briganiines,  than  the 
honourable  title  of  soldiers;  and  breaking  off  their  own  conversation^ 
which  they  had  been  freely  indulging  in,  not  unmingled  with  laughter, 
one  of  them  called  out  to  me  to  be  silent.  I  had  touched  them  in  a 
tender  point,  and  their  consciences  told  me  that  they  saw  in  the  un« 
daunted  foreigner  before  them,  a  hero  of  barricades. 

"  Silence!  monsieur!"  <nied  this  man,  fiercely,  "  savez-vous  qu'il  n'est 
pas  permis  auz  prisonniers  de  parler  ?" 

'^Je  suis  silent,"  replied  I,  with  a  look  of  contempt,  the  effect  of 
which  they  vainly  tried  to  conceal  by  dissembling  grins. 

"  £q  effet,  il  parle  Frangais,  le  petit,"  said  the  Serjeant  of  the  guard, 
whom  I  had  not  hitherto  observed.  "  Dites  done,  de  quel  pays  6tes- 
vous  ;  je  ne  oonnais  pas  ce  patois  IL" 

'^  Patois  vous-meme !"  I  exclaimed,  derisively,  perfectly  uuderstand* 
ing  his  sneer ;  "  Je  parle  plus  bon  mieux  Fran9ais  que  vous,  avec 
toute  votre  barbe.'* 

"  Qu^est  ce  qu'U  veut  dire  ?"  said  one. 

''  Je  n'en  sais  rien,"  returned  the  seijeant,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
^  Je  pense  qu*il  doit  4tre  Anglais." 

^  Qui,"  said  I,  folding  my  arms,  with  cutting  coldness,  <<  oui,  vous 
^tes  droit,  cela  est  quoi  je  suis." 

"Si  je  comprends  deux  mots,"  muttered  the  seijeant,  but  loud 
enough  for  me  to  hear  him. 

"  Stupid  as  well  as  insolent,"  I  observed  to  Podder,  who  had  been 
listening  attentively  to  our  conversation,  though  I  am  afraid,  poor  fellow, 
he  was  not  able  to  understand  it. 

"  I  should  like  to  g^ve  him  another  punch  of  the  head,"  he  whispered. 

"  No,"  said  I,  restraining  him,  **  no  violence  ;  we  must  use  moral 
force  to  vanquish  certain  natures." 

I  cannot  tell  what  further  impertinence  I  might  have  experienced  at 
the  hands  of  this  person,  if  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  officer  of  the 
Btaff  (the  state  major,  as  he  is  called  in  Paiis),  who  was  going  his  rounds, 
had  not  taken  place.  The  moment  he  approached  the  guard-house  all 
was  quiet ;  the  men  drew  up  outside,  and  the  serjeant  having  made  his 
report,  he  came  in.  I  know  not  what  the  seijeant  said  to  our  prejudice, 
but  the  officer  bent  upon  us  a  very  frowning  brow,  as  he  listened  to  what 
the  other  repeated  in  an  under  tone.  I  was  not  dismayed  by  his  scowling 
glance,  but  returned  him  a  look  of  manly  defiance,  which  I  could  see 
inwardly  chafed  him. 

"  £h  bien,  messieurs,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  the  seijeant's  statement  was 
ended;  *'  apparemment  vous  ^tes  des  Anglws !  Vous  ne  devez  pas  ig- 
norer  que  j  ai  le  droit  de  vous  mettre  en  prbon.     En  effet,  c'est  mon 
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^oiFf  mais  peat 'toe  qae'ims  «ves^pniqa»  diMei  dinrpoHr  ensdaer 

voire  conduite  !'* 

^FiDdd^r  iciugli*  Ht  the  ^roid  "excose^"  sua  aiked  me,  ^if  the  ftlkw 
didn't  want  an  apology  ?" 

It  struck  me  that  he  did,  mud  I  expbined  to  Podder  tint  that  was 
what  he  meaat. 

^  I  hope  yoa  don't  mean  to  make  on^**  amd  my  friend. 

*'  1*11  see  him— —never  mind  what,"  I  repfied,  *^  jon.  shall  hear  me  give 
it  him.  <*  Citoyenne  soldat,"  said  I,  tuning  to  the  officer,  who  atmd 
when  he  heard  me  speak  to  him  in  soeh  sood  Fieneh,  **  vos  hommes  ont 
fiapp^  moi  et  mon  ami,  ils  ont  donn^  lui  on  sanglant  nei  et  frappe  moi 
•or  la  t^  avec  le-le-bntt-end  de  leor  moaaqnets.  Je  demande  satis* 
ftction." 

'*  Je  crois  qull  est  gns,*'  said  die  officer,  tmvhig  to  his  saborfinate. 

^  II  est  tr^  T^calcitnmt,*'  answered  the  seijeant,  putting  that  con^^ 
stractaon  on  the  tenn  ^^grey,"  '<et  Tsntre  est  hien  eontomaoe.  Us  nous 
ont  donne  de  fameux  coups  de  poings." 

**  Dana  ce  cas-1^,"  returned  the  state  asajor,  turning  away  to  avcud  my 
£;1anoe,  which  was  steadily  fixed  on  him,  ^  menes  les  an  prison." 

He  sat  down  at  a  table  as  he  spoke,  wrote  a  few  words  on  a  sEp  of 
paper,  which  he  gave  to  the  seijeant,  and  then  hastily  left  the  gnaid* 
hoiMe.  I  saw  at  once  that  he  had  signed  a  ietire  de  codioty  and  foresaw 
my  fate  ;  the  bastille  was  already  yawning  for  us. 

Although  the  emuette  was  apparently  quelled,  the  &e  still  smouldered 
beneath  its  ashes,  and  it  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  apprehension  that  if 
omr  removal  to  prison  was  deferred  till  di^hght  a  rescue  woold  he  at- 
tempted, that  the  Serjeant  came  to  the  determination  of  maiehing  us 
down  to  the  dep6t  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police  immediatdy. 

It  was  midn]^ht>  and  a  blacker  deed  was  perhaps  never  perpetrated 
at  that  murky  hour,  when  under  a  strong  escort  armed  witii  fixed 
bayonets  and  tinwe  ball  cartridges  in  each  musket  (for  they  guessed  my 
daring  nature),  myself  and  my  secretary  were  conducted  to  the  pofaiio 
prison. 

I  fully  expected,  as  is  customary  with  prisoners  of  war  when  led 
throv^  an  enemy's  camp,  that  our  eyes  woold  have  been  bandaged, 
but  they  neglected  this  important  preeaudon,  by  which  oversight  we 
were  afforded  the  means  of  knowing  our  exact  route.  It  was,  in  point 
of  fact,  as  straight  as  we  could  go  down  die  Roe  ^  Denis  undl  we  had 
crossed  the  Pont  an  Change  ;  we  then  turned  to  the  right  along  the  Quai 
de  I'Horloge,  and  die  first  turning  to  die  left  broi^t  us  into  the  R«e  de 
Hariay,  where  a  private  door  admitted  us  into  t£  vast  building  of  the 
Fkefectnre  of  Police.  I  noted  these  particulars  carefully,  and  they  weie 
eo  deeply  impressed  on  my  memory  that  I  felt  convinced  I  could  have 
gone  over  the  same  ground,  alone  and  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  widmnt 
making  the  slightest  mistake.  It  is  unnecessary  for  ne  to  observe  uposi 
the  immense  advantage  it  is  to  a  prisoner  who  meditatea  escape  to  pnaaess 
a  faculty  for  observation  Kke  mine.  It  seemed  all  the  saoae  to  Poddsr 
whidi  way  we  were  taken,  and  thenceforward  I  beeame  satisfied  that  onr 
fcture  welfiue  must  depend  upon  my  capacity  and  exertiona. 

The  reader  who  was  the  confidant  of  my  former  adventures  in  Pnis 
irffl  not  have  forgotten  the  oocaaion  on  which  I  had  last  viMted  the 
^oomy  tribunal  of  the  Prefectoie.     I  need,  therefore,  only  recall  to  his 
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teaeaimaate  tbe  frmoeas  of  mj  oonduet  m  tlie  affair  of  t&e  Cion  of  tU 
LegioQ  of  HonocDT  to  ukikdj  hmi,  when  I  saj  I  was  still  the  same  JoUy 
Qnen,  and  that,  akhoagh  say  political  hoiizon  was  ohscmed  hy  darker 
doods  thsn  had  eicr  before  hung  o?er  my  fiite,  m  j  nuxal  thews  and 
news  were  braced  up  for  any  emergency. 

Tbe  place  to  which  we  were  confined  for  tbe  night  was,  I  regret  for  the 
boDOor  of  the  French  nation  to  say  it,  a^ommon  receptade  for  male&ctors 
of  the  worst  description.  As  a  political  offender  I  had  natarally  expected 
to  have  been  treated  with  some  distinedon— sui^  bcu^  the  usual  prac^ 
tice, — but  ail  respect  for  rank  bong  now,  unfortunately,  levelled,  I  was 
imceremoniousiy  thrust  amongst  the  vilest  of  the  herd,  the  croqmB* 
miamei  and  loup^garoux  of  the  lowest  Faubourgs  of  Fans.  Men  and 
women  were  promiscuously  heaped  together :  some  were  drunk,  mai^ 
quarrelsome,  and  all  nois^.  They  ey^  Fodder  and  myself  with  great 
curiosity,  as  if  they  sought  to  inquire  what  crime  we  had  committed  ia 
common  with  them.  More  than  one  individual  addressed  himself  to  me^ 
to  learn  the  eause  of  my  incarceration,  but  I  was  too  wise  to  oommift 
myself  to  any  of  these  paid  agents  of  government  (for  such,  I  have  no 
doubt,  several  of  them  were,  feigmng  intoxication  to  induce  confidenoe)» 
and  shrouding  myself  in  a  lofby  impassability,  I  amply  returned  a  ooU 
*^  Non-tong-paw^  as  if  I  had  not  comprehended  the  meaning  of  tfaa 

nions  put  to  me,  and  thus  effectually  baffled  the  curiodty  of  these 
iara.  Fodder,  who  had  no  help  for  it,  as  he  did  not  imderstand 
what  was  said,  followed  my  example  in  this  respect,  but,  witii  the  same 
apathy  that  had  marked  his  conduct  since  we  were  first  taken  prisoners, 
instead  of  studying  his  comp«iions,  as  I  did,  under  the  mask  of  rilenoe^ 
threw  himself  on  a  bench  and  went  to  sleep. 

As  t  witnessed  his  supineness,  I  could  not  hdp  reflecting  on  the  oppo- 
site qualities  wluch  nature  has  implanted  in  different  bosoms.  On  one 
handy  we  behold  the  men  of  action,  prompt,  resolute,  and  ambitious, 
fertile  in  expedients,  and  daring  in  the  execution  of  their  projects ;  these 
are  the  Hannibals  of  their  species, — at  one  moment  levelling  the  Alps 
with  vinegar,  at  another  bequeathing  his  hatred  to  Imperial  Rome,  amid 
the  saw-dust  of  the  scaffold ;  and  to  this  category  of  men  I  trust  I  may, 
without  vanity,  claim  to  belong.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  men 
of  submission,  the  Issacfaars  of  the  human  race,  whose  backs  are  made 
for  tbe  burden,  and  who,  tame,  yielding,  and  unenterprising,  devis6 
notiring,  suffer  every  thing,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  the  merest  foot- 
balls of  fate ;  such  a  one,  I  thought,  as  he  lay  snoring  beside  me,  was 
Fodder. 

A  prominent  object  amongst  those  which  influence  me  in  undertaking 
foreign  travel,  is  to  note  down  the  peculiarities  of  the  common  pe(^e ; 

and  a  celebrated  statesman  (Sir  R— b — rt  F 1),  has  said  that  the 

only  way  to  form  an  estimate  of  th^  character  is  by  paying  attention  to 
their  songs.  There  were  a  gpreat  many  singers  collected  in  our  j^ace  of 
confinement,  and  they  were  by  no  means  afflicted  by  that  feeling  of  false 
modesty  which  so  onen  prevents  a  vocalist  from  gratifying  those  whe 
wbh  to  enjoy  his  melody.  On  the  contrary,  they  sang  one  and  all 
without  being  pressed,  and,  for  the  most  part,  without  any  care  about 
interrupting  others,  or  being  interrupted  themselves.  It  was  not  very 
easy  to  follow  ihem,  nor  can  I  recollect  more  than  the  burdens  of  two  of 
Ane  of  those  wUcfa  I  heard  most  frequently  repeated.     Had  Poddef 
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heea  suflbnentlj  aliTe  to  Us  dnties,— as  I  must  say  I  think  he  oagfat  to 
have  been, — he  might  have  taken  ample  notes  to  my  dictation  ;  hot,  as 
the  case  stands,  I  must  ever  roeret  having  missed  a  golden  oppoitnnitj. 
At  such  a  moment  as  this,  when  insurrections  were  nh  every  day,  it 
more  than  ever  behoved  the  political  inquirer  to  ascertain  the  sentimente 
of  the  canaille. 

There  was  one  man  in  a  blouse  and  a  casquette  with  a  beard,  whidi, 
like  Dominie  Sampson's,  had,  peiiiaps,  never  been  trimmed,  who,  in  a  deep 
stentorian  voice  sang  a  song  which,  from  the  frequent  use  of  the  words 
**  Briguedondaine**  and  **  Brigueehnde/*  was,  I  make  no  doubt,  full  of 
political  allusions.  It  excited  a  good  deal  of  mirth  in  those  who  listened, 
who  laughed,  no  doubt,  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  and  as  the 
speaker  occasionally  pointed  to  me  and  winked  his  eye,  at  which  they 
laughed  still  more,  1  make  no  doubt  he  was  associating  my  arrest  with 
some  terms  of  opprobium  directed  against  the  authorities  of  the  prison. 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  dialect  in  which  he  sang  (it  is  called  Argoiy 
after  M.  d' Argot,  the  present  Grovemor  of  the  Bank  of  France,  who 
invented  it)  prevents  me  from  retaining  more  than  the  words  I  have 
mentioned.  Another,  a  very  gay-looking  young  man,  amused  himself  by 
singing  a  song,  the  chorus  of  which,  very  often  repeated,  was  caught  up 
by  those  around  him.  This  song  had  evidently  very  littie  meaning  in  it^ 
as  the  reader  may  judge,  when  I  tell  him  that  the  chorus  consisted  in 
the  constant  repetition  of  the  words,  *'  Ca  irOy  ga  tro,  pa  tro,*'  which 
merely  signify,  **  That  will  go,"  or  as  we  should  say,  "  That  will  do  ;* 
and  yet,  with  true  French  frivolity,  they  were  echoed  as  eagerly  as  '*  God 
save  the  Queen,"  or  '*  Rule  firitannia,**  which  I  should  in6nitely  have 
peferred  hearing.  A  third,  a  young  woman,  with  a  red  handkerdiief 
knotted  round  her  head  and  wearing  very  short  petticoats,  kept  time  to 
her  song,  which  was  something  about  a  '^  carman"  (her  lover,  probably), 
by  dancing.  The  chorus  of  uiis  ditty  was  a  very  innocent  one,  being 
simply, — 

^  Dansons  la  carmagnole, 

Vive  le  son,  rive  le  son  I 
Dansons  la  carmagnole, 

Vive  le  son  do  canon  !"* 

It  is  only  necessary,  for  the  most  illiterate,  to  turn  to  their  Tibbins, 
where  they  will  find  that  the  word  "  son"  means  nothing  more  or  less 
than  ''  bran ;"  an  article  of  which  the  poorer  classes  in  France  make 
their  bread ;  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  song  was  Hguratively  in  praise 
of  the  staff  of  life.  The  allusion  to  " canon"  I  did  not  clearly  com- 
prehend, but  people  of  this  description  deal  so  much  in  allegory  that  I 
dare  say  it  is  capable  of  explanation  ;  perhaps,  if  I  may  venture  a  sug- 
gestion, "  son  du  canon"  signifies  a  finer  description  of  bran,  just  as  we 
^y^  '^  gunpowder  tea,"  to  express  the  best  Hyson. 

I  have  been  led  away  from  the  narrative  of  my  own  fate,  while  I  am 
thus  amusing  myself  with  philological  recreations,  but  the  wisest  and 
best  before  me  have  done  the  same.  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  famous  poet 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  sported 
in  a  similar  manner  with  his  own  block  ;  Socrates,  the  Spartan  lawgiver 
and  disciple  of  Plato^  jested  with  the  cup  of  hemlock,  which  he  cooled 
with  his  dying  breath  ;  Montezuma,  the  North  American  Indian  chie( 
smilingly  compared  his  funeral  pile  to  a  bed  of  roses ;  and  to  this  day  a 
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nlTs  head  is  a  standing  dish  at  the  universi^  of  Oxfinrd,  in  oonmiemo-> 
ration  of  a  £EUsetious  expression  used  on  the  scaffold  bj  that  witty 
monarch,  Charles  L,  to  his  dissolute  companion  and  fellow-sufferer,  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  In  short,  I  might  multiply  examples,  were  they 
necessary,  to  show  with  what  impunity  great  minds  may  play  with  the 
edged  tools  which  are  so  dangerous  to  the  uninitiated. 

At  length  the  revelry  of  tne  prisoners  began  to  subside  ;  one  by  one 
they  left  off  singing  and  dancing,  and  chattering  in  their  singular  jargon, 
and  dropped  off  to  sleep,  some  where  th^  sat,  others  extended  upon  the 
floor.  Having  no  fiirtner  opportunity  of'^ observing  character — ^for  there 
is  little  difierence  in  the  snoring  of  nations  (the  nose,  as  it  were,  speaks 
bot  one  language,  only  there  is  rather  more  of  it  in  France  than  in  other 
countries) — and  b^g,  besides,  somewhat  tired  with  the  events  of  the 
day,  1  also  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the  drowsy  god,  and  sunk  in  his 
embrace- 
After  a  sleep  of,  I  suppose,  some  hours*  duration,  I  was  roused  by 
Fodder. 

''  1  say.  Green,"  was  his  first  salutation,  '<  what  sort  of  place  is  this  we 
have  got  into  ?     How  the  devil  did  we  get  here  ?** 

^  Have  you,"  I  replied,  "  so  soon  forgotten  the  occurrences  of  the 
last  memorable  night  ?" 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  he  answered,  *^  my  head  is  in  rather  a  confused  state 
this  morning.  I  think  we  got  into  some  sort  of  row,  didn't  we  ?  I 
suppose  we  are  in  the  station-house.'' 

''Kow!  station-house!"  exclaimed  I;  ^^yes;  but  instead  of  'row,' 
what  say  you  to  insurrection  —  instead  of  the  'station-house,'  what 
think  you  of  the  French  Newgate  ?" 

''  You  don't  mean  to  say  so  !*'  returned  Fodder,  turning  very  pale: 
*<  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  we*re  in  Newgate  I" 

"  If  we  are  not  yet  there,"  said  I,  calmly,  **  I  apprehend  we  very 
shortly  shall  be.  I  should  say  that  our  destination  would  be  the  Bastille 
in  the  first  instance,  and  the  guillotine  afterwards." 

'*  I  thought  there  was  no  Bastille  now,"  suggested  Fodder:  '<  was  not 
that  pulled  down  long  ago  ?" 

'*  Upon  my  word,  Fodder,"  retorted  I,  provoked  at  his  ignorance, 
''  upon  my  word,  I  can't  be  answerable  for  every  historical  &ct  you  have 
forgotten.  The  Bastille  itself  may  have  been  pulled  down,  for  aught  I 
know,  and  now  I  think  of  it,  I  believe  it  was  by  Robespierre  or  Napoleon 
-*yau  see  I  can  remember  events — but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  what 
I  was  saying.  If  there  is  no  Bastille  left,  there  are  plenty  of  dungeons 
beside ;  and  in  one  or  other  of  these,  mark  my  words,"  I  observed,  with 
solemnity,  ''  we  shall  be  incarcerated." 

''  But  what  for?"  asked  Fodder,  *'  we've  done  nothing  that  I  know  of 
that  they  should  shut  us  up  in  that  way.  I  recollect  we  had  a  lark  after 
dinner,  when  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  as  you  called  her,  threw  a  pailful 
of  dirty  water  over  us  in  the  Roo  Kincumpaw,  and  then  we  had  some 
brandy  and  water,  and  had  a  fight  with  some  fellows,  but  what  that  was 
about  I  haven't  the  slightest  notion." 

"  It  would  be  well  for  us  both,"  replied  I,  "  if  every  body's  memory 
served  them  on  this  occasion  no  better  than  yours;  the  ambitious,"  con- 
tinued I,  in  a  tone  of  proud  melancholy ;  ''  the  ambitious  have  no 
Lethe  r 
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.  ^  H«m*t  they  T  laid  Fodder,  upon  wkom  n^  AsmmAy  I  audki  a^i 
nUime,  allusbn  was  eTidently  thrown  awaj ;  '*  well,  whatever  &•  aaa» 
hitions  may  do  ia  their  afiir — what  waa  it  you  did  last  lu^i?*' 

I  was  disgwted  at  his  want  of  tact  or  »^r  of  qaderatanding,  hut  I 
waa  zesoWed  he  shookl  be  made  ffdiy  awan  e£  Hia  daager  ia  which  wa 
stood,  and  I,  therefore,  answered  :-— 

*  ^'  The  £Mst  isy  Fodder,  I  made  an  exdtii^  speedi  to  the  Ffcndi  nation 
last  night,  and  distributed  all  the  money  I  rad  aboat  me,  and  |HrociwaMd 
myself  Fresident  of  the  Gbxxii  RxroBuc  T 

*'  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?*'  inquired  he. 

''  Why,**  said  I,  <<  dns:  Faria  is  divided  rato  fMtions,  whidi  «re  caHod 
after  the  eolonzs  in  the  national  flag ;  there  are  tibe  Red  Bepuhlieasafl^ 
who  are  £or  catting  every  body's  throat;  the  Kne  BepnMicana,  who 
call  Aemselves  staunch,  hot  look  very  bloe  at  the  pooeediags  of  tha 
others  ;  and  the  White  Republicans,  woo  are  no  republicans  at  nll^  hat 
daren't  call  themselves  any  thing  else  ;  and  l^  I  eontinuad,  with  maiked 
emphasis ;  ''  have  established  a  new  category,  which  embraces  all  three — 
4hat  of  the  Gfeen  RepuUicans,  to  whom  I  have  given  mj  own  name  and 
attributes !" 

«  Well — but,*'  said  Fodder,  ^^  it  does  not  seem  to  me  as  if  yoor  party 
was  likely  to  get  on,  for  you  are  hardly  proclaimed  before  yon  find  yoair- 
8^  ia  qitod!* 

^^  You  speak  coarsely.  Fodder,*'  returned  I,  ^  and  take  b«t  a  veiy 
matter-of-fact  view  of  the  question.  The  best  iray  to  thrive  in  a  revo- 
Intion  is  to  do  something  to  get  arrested  for  ;  it  ke4>8  you  oat  of  harm's 
way  in  the  &8t  instance,  and  wh»i  the  ponalar  canse  has  triumphed  the 
martyrdom  you  have  endured  for  the  people's  sake^  makes  you  their  idol 
at  once,  and  they  immediatdy  place  you  at  the  head  of  affairs." 

«  But  suppose,"  said  Fodder,  pertinacioasly,  ''the  popular  cause  does 
IMf  tnuiiipn  r 

"I  should  ill  deserve  the  name  I  bear.  Fodder,"  zepEed  I,  ''if  I  eater* 
tained  any  other  conviction  than  that  of  its  success ;  but--the  foct  is— 
jron  can't  understand  these  things,  they  are  a  Httle  beyond  your  compre- 
hension, you  needn't  mind,  you  can*t  help  it." 

"  I  wish  I  could  help  being  here,"  returned  my  secretary,  in  a  grampy 
tone  ;    "  if  I  hadn't  been  a  fool  I  shouUn't." 

•  "  True,"  said  I,  with  mild  irony  ;  ''  but  as  yon  Aofv  committed  yoor- 
aelf  so  for,  and  don't  see  your  way  out  of  the  noose  into  whieh  you  have 
thrust  your  head,  I  befi^  yon  will  leave  that  matter  to  my  gnijance-  I 
fadieve,*'  continued  I,  Rawing  myself  up  to  my  full  height  (a  favourite 
movement  of  mine  when  I  am  satisfied  with  mysdf,)  "I  believe  thevs 
is  not  another  man  in  France  who  oouid  extricate  you  with  greater  dex- 
terity than  myself.*' 

"  Why,"  said  Fodder,  'Mt*s  only  a  few  minates  since  you  were 
threatening  me  widi  the  Bastille  and  the  guUetine." 

There  is  soseething  in  the  character  of  my  secretary  (aa  the  reader 
may  have  notioed)  which  makes  it  difficult  for  me  sometimea  to  put 
myself  right  with  him;  his  imagination  does  not  "get  on,"  if  I  may 
indulge  in  such  an  expression ;  he  is  one  of  that  sbw  cdaas  of  persons 
who  are  always  harping  on  the  same  theme,  perpetually  "  ^fing  th^ 
ahoe  •,"  they  lack  briskness  and.  yividity,  and  cannot  uaderstana  contra* 
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I  contcBied  mywtfy  tliercfoie,  vk  lieu  of  ezplanaiion,  irilh 
merely  tumiBg  ofF  hia  last  XBaiark. 

^I  mad  wtA,  Fodder^  to  try  the  streDgth  of  your  nerres^  yoa  have 
itood  the  teat  nuuifoUy.  Ne^  my  friend,  we  are  Brkoitf,  end  as  aud^ 
believe  me,  hoveyer  much  we  may  be  threatened,  not  a  hair  of  our  heade 
will  be  injured.** 

I  had  scarcely  made  this  observation  when  a  tall,  grim-looking  man 
entered  the  d^otj  and  after  casting  a  scrutinising  glance  all  round,  singled 
me  out  from  the  crowd  and  beckoned  me  towards  the  door.  I  £c^ed  m j 
anoB  and  moved  £9rward  with  &  firm,  determined  ak^  followed  by  Fodder, 
who,  I  should  imagine  (£br  it  was  not  conastent  with  my  dignity  to  look 
found),  must  have  imitated  me  as  dosely  as  laid  in  his  power.  Our  guide 
led  the  way  silently  along  a  narrow  passage,  at  the  further  extremity  of 
which  was  a  stroog  door ;  he  unlocked  it,  and  we  passed  into  an  ante- 
room, from  which  we  were  introduced  into  a  square  chamber  where  two  og 
three  persons  were  seated  at  a  large  table  with  writing  materials  before 
them.  The  principal  amongst  tibese  gentlemen — I  should  say  dtinns 
(there  being  no  longer  any  gentlemen  leDi  in  France),  was  Hiejuge 
dPrnaryeHoHi  a  personage  who^  I  conceived  from  his  tiide,  must  unite  the 
functions  of  judge  and  schoolmaster  ;  the  others  were  his  dorks. 
.  As  soon  as  we  entered  he  addressed  some  words  to  our  conductor,  the 
purport  of  which  I  soon  perceived  was  to  ascertain  whether  we  were 
Palrbians  or  not,  for  the  latter  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  muttered  the 
wocd  '^  Anglais^'*  wUch  is  always  employed  to  signify  the  English. 

*'  Farlez  vous  Fran^ais,  monsieur  ?'*  said  the  judge,  looking  at  me. 

^'Otti,  monsieor.  Comment^vous  portez-vons  ?'*  was  my  prompt 
reply. 

'*  Ce  n'est  pas  \k  Taifaire,  monsiear,*'  returned  the  judge,  with  a  frown, 
instead  of  courteously  acknowledging  my  polite  inquiry  ;  ^' je  me  porte 
eamne  je  me  porte.  n  suffit  que  vous  parlez  Fran^ais.  £t  vous,  mon- 
gienr  ?**  continued  he,  taming  to  Fodder. 

Fodder  stared  at  him  without  making  any  reply. 

'' Noi^-toag-paw,"  said  I,  with  a  significant  gesture,  once  more 
making  use  of  that  useful  figure  of  rhetoric. 

*<  In  that  case,'*  observed  -Aejuge  tTinstructiony  speaking  to  my  asto-* 
sishment  in  veiy  good  English,  '*  as  what  I  have  to  say  concerns  you 
both  equally,  I  must  address  you  in  your  own  language.  Attend  to 
what  I  say,  and  be  particular  in  what  you  answer,  as  it  may  afterwards  be 
used  in  evidence  against  you.'* 

He  then  said  somethso^  to  the  clerks,  of  which  I  caught  the  words 
^^  proofs  verbal'*  and"  traduction;*'  the  satellites  of  justice  flourished 
their  pens,  and  the  examination  (as  I  si^pose  I  must  cdl  this  tyrannous 
investigation)  began. 

<*  What  is  your  name^  sir?"  said  the  judge  to  me. 

<*  JoUy  Green,**  I  answered  laconically,  **  the  head  of  the  family  of 
the  Greens,  who  have  been  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Feckham  smee 
the  period  of  the  Roman  conquest." 

**  Enough^  sir, — I  have  no  desire  to  be  made  acquainted  with  any  other 
members  of  your  family.  You  speak  of  Feckham, — ^that  is  in  England, 
yon  are  then  an  Englishman  ?' 

This  was  either  cunaing  or  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the  judge,— I  am 
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inclined  to  euspect  the  former,  as  be  knew  beforehand  wbat  country  w» 
belonged  to  ;  however,  my  suspicions  did  not  affect  my  answer. 

**  I  am  an  Englishman,"  said  I,  proudly,  ''  or,  to  sp^  more  claaacaHy, 
an  honest,  free  bom  Briton,  one  of  a  race,"  and  here  I  involuntarily  broke 
into  song,  that — 

"  Nerer,  nerer,  never,  never  shall be^— ndaves  ! 

Still  more  ma— jo    c  ■  o    cstic" 

I  was  continuing  the  sublime  ode  when  the  judge  interrupted  me. 

"  I  counsel  you,  Mr.  Green,  to  reserve  the  remainder  of  your  song  for 
the  amusement  of  your  solitary  hours, — you  will,  probably,''  he  added, 
malidously,  "  have  time  enough  to  finish  it  at  your  leisure.  Of  what 
profession  are  you  ?" 

**I  profess  myself,"  replied  I,  warming  with  my  situation,  '*  a  foe  to 
tyranny  in  every  shape,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty  !** 

'<  Aamirable  sentiments,  sir,  but  not  applicable  to  my  question.  I  wish 
to  know  what  is  your  pursuit  or  calling. 

"  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  live  upon  my  means.'' 

"  Very  good,  sir ;  and  what  was  the  object  of  your  visit  to  Paris  ?" 

"  To  express  my  sympathy,"  I  answered,  "  wiui  the  great  principle  of 
the  republic, — to  give  in  my  adhesion  to  the  profound  sentiment  ex* 
pressea  in  the  declu*ation  of  '  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity!'  *^ 

"  So  far,  so  good,"  said  the  judge,  with  a  smiling  air,  a  change  which 
my  eloquence  had  manifestly  wrought ;  "have  the  kindness  to  be  seated 
for  a  few  moments." 

He  then  spoke  in  French  to  the  clerks,  who  rapidly  wrote  from  his 
dictation.  He  was  doing  me  the  honour  of  translating  my  expressions^ 
which  he  thought  much  too  good  to  be  lost,  so  I  made  bun  a  low  bow 
and  took  a  seat. 

It  was  Fodder's  turn  now  to  be  interrogated.  As  may  easily  be 
imafi;ined,  he  cut  but  a  poor  figure  after  me.  Indeed,  beyond  describ- 
ing nis  name  and  place  of  abode  (which  was  WalworUi, — a  name  that 
seemed  to  puzzle  the  clerks  to  write  down)  and  his  occupation  (that  of  a 
clerk  in  Somerset  House), — he  really  had  nothing  to  say,  and  when  he 
was  asked  what  was  the  reason  of  his  coming  to  France,  he  stupidly 
enough  replied,  "he  really  didn't  know,  but  he  supposed  it  was  because 
I  had  asked  him." 

There  was  truth  in  this,  but  not  the  whole  truth,  for  he  knew  very 
well  (and  so  does  the  reader)  that  he  came  in  the  capacity  of  my  secre- 
tary ;  however,  it  was  not  for  me  to  denounce  him. 

"  It  seems,  then,*'  continued  the  judge,  ^'  that  you  are  subservient  to 
the  wishes ;  in  £Eu;t,  put  yourself  under  the  orders  of  your  friend,  Mr. 
Green  ?" 

The  acuteness  of  this  remark  struck  me  forcibly, — that  was  pre<asely 
the  case  ; — the  astute  Frenchman  had  hit  the  nail  exactly  on  the  head. 
Fodder  answered  doggedly : — 

"  He  can  speak  French  and  I  can't." 

"  Ah !"  said  the  judge,  smiling  as  before  ;  "  exactly;  yes,  Mr.  Green 
speaks  French." 

At  this  second  tribute  to  my  abilities  I  bowed  again. 

"  Was  it  by  his  desire,"  pursued  the  magistrate,  <Uhat  you  last  night 
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j^nned  an  atiratq)emeni^ai  tamiiltooos  assemblage— in  front  of  the  Porte 
St.  Denis  r 

<'  I  don't  know  about  that,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  did  what  he  did.*' 

<<  You  uttered  incendiary  cries,  and  though  it  is  not  stated  in  the  accu- 
sation that  you  carried  arms  against  the  government,  it  is  known  that  you 
proceeded  to  acts  of  violence." 

"  I  believe  I  did  knock  two  or  three  fellows  down,  now  I  come  to 
think  of  it^"  answered  Fodder,  coolly. 

^*  That  is  an  important  admission,"  said  the  judge. 

**  You,  Mr.  Green,"  he  resumed,  *^  were  seen  on  the  same  occasion  in 
the  balcony  of  an  estaminet  called  the  Paisson  iTAvrilj  at  the  comer  of 
the  Rue  St.  Denis." 

I  made  no  answer,  for  I  saw  that  the  secret  police  had  been  at  work, 
dogging  my  footsteps  and  noting  down  all  my  actions. 

"  You  distributed  money  amongst  the  people.  You  shouted  your  own 
name  as  a  m  de  ralliement.  You  delivered  a  speech  to  the  disaffected, 
in  which  you  said,  or  intended  to  convey,  for  though  the  expressions  are 
singukr  their  meaning  is  plain,  that  the  citizens  of  Paris  had  been 
betrayed  by  base  and  perfidious  men.  You  asked  them  what  the  Be* 
public  had  done  for  them,  and  then  intimated  that  you  would  give  them 
all  they  wished.  You  announced  your  intention,  you,  a  foreigner,  an 
individual  without  the  slightest  capacity  or  intelligence  and  using  a 
jargon  which  would  be  ridiculous  if  it  were  not  the  expression  of  the 
most  hateful  opinions,  you  announced,  I  say,  your  intention  of  subvert- 
ing the  existing  government  and  declaring  yourself  emperor!  These 
thmgs  are  well  known,  sir,  and  can  be  substantiated.  Do  you  deny  their 
truth?" 

I  was  more  amazed  at  the  insc^ence  of  this  ermined  ruffian  than  at 
the  knowledge  of  facts  which  he  evinced,  but  I  swallowed  the  wrath 
which  was  boiling  in  my  bosom,  and  only  hurled  at  him  a  contemptuous 
smile. 

He  went  on : 

''The  Republic,  which  is  founded  on  too  secure  a  basis  to  be  over-' 
thrown  by  such  pigmy  efforts  as  those  of  yourself  and  your  accom- 
plice, have  eridence  enough  to  justify  the  course  which,  as  its  officer,  I 
«m  called  upon  to  take,  but  a  few  more  questions  remain  yet  to  be  asked. 
Did  you  ever  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Coupegorges  bleues  in  the  Rue 
Bleue  ?" 

**  I  was  inveigled  into  such  a  place,'*  I  answered.     '^  Is  the  ill-treat- 
.ment    I  experienced  in  that  society  to   be  brought  against  me  as  a 
eriroe  ?" 

*'  I  am  not  here  to  answer  questions,  but  to  put  them  ; — do  you  know 
A  man  called  T^  de  Requin  ?" 

I  quivered  with  indignation  at  the  mention  of  the  vilhiin  who  had 
despoiled  me. 

'*  That,"  said  I,  with  energy,  "is  not  the  fellow's  real  name." 

"  Venr  likely  not ;  in  clubs  of  that  description  every  one  has  his  sobri' 
^ptei.  In  a  different  place  from  this,  you,  probably;  might  answer  to 
that  of  Comichon!" 

"  I  started ;  it  was  plain  that  the  history  of  my  past  life  was  known. 
The  motive  for  this  persecution  was  now  apparent.     The  government 
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looked  upon  me  aa  a  dbgoiMd  aiutocnil ;  ilie  laotem  of  mj  fitte  giia* 
mered  ominouslj  before  me. 

The  judge  watched  my  coantenanoe  nairowly. 

^^Yoor  emotion/'  he  said,  '<  betrays  you.  Further  inteROgalioii  is 
vnnecessarj.  As  dearly  as  the  pxeee^ng  facts  hare  been  acknowledged 
or  made  apparent,  you  are  recognised  for  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  ^  Men* 
ti^ffne.'  You  are  the  friend  of  Barbes,  of  Bia&quiy  of  Sofarier,  aad  of 
Albert.  You  designed  to  establish  a  reign  of  tenor.  Tour  gulty 
schemes  have  recoiled  on  your  own  head.  That  head,  yahiolesg  as  a 
withered  turnip  or  a  diseased  potato^  must  yet  be  removed  haat  the  soil 
For  the  present  your  examinatbn  is  oyer.  The  next  time  yoa  afipsv 
before  the  tribunal  of  justice,  tremble  for  your  crimes  V* 

He  uttered  these  words  in  a  thundering  voice,  and  with  eyee  that 
sparkled  like  live  coals.  I  had  heard  formerly  that  an  accused  person  in 
Fiance  is  inTariably  looked  upon  asguilty  before  he  is  tiied^  b«t  I  had  no 
idea  of  its  practical  apf^ication.  Ine  names  of  the  men  with  whom  the 
judge  associated  me,  nlkd  me  ii4th  astonishoBent ;  the  accusation  of  h«riiig 
mecutated  a  reign  of  terror,  bewildered  my  faculties.  So  many  things 
were  mentioned,  in  whidi  the  true  and  the  ^dse  were  artfully  mingled 
that  it  was  impossible  I  could  separate  one  firom  the  other.  I  felt  fiko 
Hercules  entangled  in  the  web  of  Penelope,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my 
Hfe^  I  lost  my  |Hnesenoe  of  mind.  What  Podder  felt  I  had  no  means  of 
ascertaining  ;  all  I  know  is  that  he  remained  stupidly  silent. 
-  ^'  Remove  the  prisoners,''  said  the  judge^  after  a  panse^  during  which 
he  was,  no  doubt,  struggling  to  regain  his  equanimity. 

Besutanoe,  under  the  circumstances,  was  useless,  and  aa  waenterad 
the  room  so  we  quitted  it,  1  gaUantly  leading  ihe  way,  and  Podder  faumfalj 
fcUowing.  We  were  conducted  into  the  anteroom  through  ^iribieh  we  had 
already  passed,  nor  were  we  long  detamed  in  it.  In  a  few  minutes  we 
heard  the  sound  of  wheds ;  a  aide  door  leading  into  a  nanow  ateeet  was 
presently  thrown  open,  several  files  of  armed  men  appeared,  we  were  plaesd 
in  the  midst  of  them  and  marched  out.  Two  cUacUnes  were  drawn  up 
•dose  to  the  treHoir ;  I  was  invited  to  enter  one,  while  Podder  was  con- 
ducted towards  the  other;  the  soldiera  with  charged  bayonets  todc their 
seats  beside  me ;  I  heard  a  roar  of  voices,  but  louder  than  those  of  Ae 
multitude  were  the  stentorian  tonea  of  the  chief  of  the  party  fiMBing 
nj  escort 

**  Att  chateau  de  Vincennes,"  he  shouted. 

The  carriage  drove  off,  and  I  eomprehended  then  that  I  was  a  rsi- 

aOHER  OF  8TATS. 

The  Ch&teau  de  Vincennes,  to  which  we  were  conducted,  isanhia* 
torical  edifice  respecting  which  very  little  is  known,  in  conaeqiKnee^  no 
doubt,  of  its  being  buried  in  an  enormous  forest  at  the  diateaos  of  a 
league  firom  Paris.  It  may,  therefore,  be  desirable  to  offer  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  fortress;  though,  in  doing  so,  I  have  no  wish  to  inteifere 
with  that  meritorious  publication,  the  **  Guide  to  Paris,*  published  in  ibe 
Boe  Vivienne.  On  the  oontrary,  lam  willing  to  famish  material  for  its 
an^Kficatian  by  detailing  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  prison^houae  which, 
as  the  Messrs.  Gralignani  have  never  been  con6ned  in  it  themselves— (I 
apeak  to  the  best  of  my  belief) — could  not  possiUy  be  given  by  any  one 
but  me. 

The  antiquiiy  of  the  forest  of  Vincennes  is  lost  in  the  mist  of  ages^ 
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M  MMfging  from  t^e  gloom  we  bcfhcJd  thftt  oelebraied  spordng  chsnieh* 
ter,  Sttnt  Lotos  ^e  DebonDaiie,  seated  amid  the  branches  of  its  secidiir 
oiksy  and  administering  a  kiiid  of  wiMJYWtioelx)  his  sabjects^  in  the  shapes 
it  may  be  pfesnmed,  of  forest-laws^  l^se  admhrable  inventions  for  potti w 
and  preserring  game.  The  castle  itself,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  pobtod 
v^le^  (it  is  qoite  as  lofty  as  the  steeple  of  my  native  Peekham),  was 
boSt  fay  an  architect  who  has  preserv^  a  stem  incognito^  for  all  my  ett- 
deafoon  to  ascertain  the  individoal's  sex  have  proved  fruitless.  Thefe, 
howeyer,  it  stands,  a  fine  model  of  feudal  barbarity,  and  quite  worthy  of 
the  royal  race  who  selected  it  for  their  residence.  Ilie  first  monarch  who 
n  ascertained  to  have  dwelt  at  Vincennes  was  Louis  le  Jenne,  though  as 
he  reigned  more  than  forty  years,  and  had  arrived  at  years  of  indiscre- 
tkm  (he  is  known  to  have  been  veiy  wild)  before  he  came  to  the  tbione, 
^y  the  term  ^*  Yonng*'  should  have  been  applied  to  him  to  the  end  of 
his  fife,  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me.  There  is  less  ohsoarity  in  the 
word  <*  Hardy''  bestowed  upon  his  son  Philip,  who  also  was  fond  of  Vin- 
eeanes,  as  it  is  a  weU-known  fiust,  attested  by  many  monkish  writers, 
tiioiigh  not  steited  by  Gaifignani,  ^t  in  the  veiy  depth  of  winter  he 
never  wore  a  great  ooat,  and  always  took  a  shower-bath  before  breakfast. 
Philip  of  Valois,  in  that  spirit  of  innovation  which  characterises  kings, 
polled  down  a  great  deal  of  the  old  castle  and,  say  the  aadiorities,  i^**  re- 
constructed it  as  it  now  stands.**  This  assertion  must,  however,  be  tafa«& 
irith  a  little  pej^ier  and  salt»  as  liie  Greeks  used  to  observe,  for  I  myself 
lemember,  when  I  was  last  in  Paris,  to  have  seen  the  workmen  aetualty 
fainting  the  palisades  which  surround  the  castle,  more  by  token  that  I 
spoilt  a  new  ooat  by  leaning  against  them,  being  absorlied  in  a  fit  of 
ttieditajtion  on  the  sublunary  nature  ei  things.  It  must  be  clear,  then, 
to  every  one,  that  if  the  palisades  were  only  painted  in  1846,  they  could 
not  long  have  been'erected,  and  therefore  the  merit  of  having  nnidied 
his  work  out  of  hand  cannot  be  given  to  Philip  of  Valois.  I  should  he 
much  more  inclined  to  believe  tliat  Napoleon  was  the  sovereign  to  whom 
the  completion  of  Vincennes  is  to  be  ascribed,  for  it  is  on  record  that  he 
killed  the  Duke  d'Enghien  in  a  duel  in  one  of  the  ditches  of  tiie  fortress, 
imd,  after  that  events  would  naturally  be  dearons  of  preventing  the  m- 
quisitive  Parisians  fttm  having  access  to  the  spot  by  erecting  a  sufficiendy 
atnmg;  barrier  to  keep  them  at  a  distance. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  the  chftteau,  or  if  we  have,  I  remember 
nothing  about  it,  till  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fiftti  of  England,  who  bein^, 
as  Skdkspeare  says,  "  too  infamous  to  live  long,"  died  at  Vincennes  in 
1422,  in  my  opinion  of  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  fkt  friend  Sir  John  FaL- 
BtaiF,  wUk  whom  he  is  known  to  have  been  on  terms  of  the  strictest 
intimmyy  and  the  place  of  whose  death  is  not  recorded  in  history,  thoogh 
in  all  probability  he  fell  at  the  battle  of  Creasy  and  Poitiers,  a  remarkaUe 
apot  which,  as  the  reader  may  recollect,  I  traversed  myself  in  the  dili- 
gence on  my  way  from  Boulogne  to  Paris.  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France, 
called,  on  account  of  his  cruelty,  <<  the  undo  of  his  people,"  to  distinguish 
hhn  from  his  nephew  Louis  the  Twelfth,  who  was  named  their  **  Fa^er," 
greatly  «  embellistied  the  chateau''  (so  Galignani  says),  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  great  many  dungeons,  an  ornamental  style  of  architecture  which, 
like  virtue,  is  its  own  reward,  for  being  generally  built  under  ground  they 
are  necessarily  hidden  from  the  public  eye.  This  king  was  die  inventor 
^  that  popular  house  of  correction  called  ''the  Cage,"  which^  like  many 
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otber  things,  we  hare  borrowed,  without  acknowledgmenty  firom  the 
French.  One  of  these  ancient  places  of  confinement  is  still  in  ezistence 
at  Dulwich ;  indeed,  I  have  myself  made  a  sketch  of  it  which  is  preeerred 
amongst  my  other  archives  in  my  library  at  Peckham.  "W  bather  Louis 
invented  the  pound  as  well  as  the  cage,  I  am  not  prepared  to  aay,  but  I 
should  think  it  not  unlikely,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  imponncbng  the 
property  of  his  subjects  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  in  all  probability,  col- 
lected in  this  manner  a  large  body  of  irregular  cavalry.  It.  would  cany 
me  too  far,  at  this  moment,  to  inquire  whether,  as  some  have  maintained^ 
the  orinn  of  the  stocks  is  attributable  to  the  same  cruel  prince.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  theory,  simply  from  the  fact  of  their  being  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  King  Lear,  who  certainly  reigned  much  earlier  than  Louis 
the  EHeventh.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  original  destination  of  things 
oUngs  even  to  their  substitutes;  for  many  of  the  public  stocks — ^the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  particular — are  still  used  as  places  of  punish- 
ment, and,  as  in  the  days  of  King  Lear,  fools  invest  in  thenu  Ine  rea* 
der  will,  I  trust,  excuse  this  digressive  witticism  of  one  whose  money  is 
all  in  Consols,  and  the  more  readily  perhaps  when  he  learns  that  the  whole 
of  this  disquisition  ou  the  Chftteau  de  Vincennes,  is  the  fruit  of  his 
musings  wmle  a  prisoner  in  its  solitary  ceUs. 

I  shall  be  brief  in  what  1  have  further  to  say  on  the  subject.  Galig- 
nani  states,  that  "  Marie  de  Medicis  built  a  magnificent  galleiy"  in  the 
chateau — of  course  a  picture  gallery,  and  probably  that  which  is  now  known 
as  the  Louvre.  Cardinal  Maiarin,  the  son  of  the  famous  Cardinal  Ri- 
chelieu, celebrated  himself  like  David  and  Goliath,  for  his  skill  in  the  use 
of  the  sling,  and  called  '^  Le  Frondeur,"  par  excellence,  on  that  account, 
died  here  (according  to  the  same  authority?)  in  what  is  called  '^  the  odour 
of  sanctity,"  a  term  always  employed  m  speaking  of  a  man  of  un- 
blemished life.  The  cardinal  stood  mgh  in  the  estimation  of  the  ladies  of 
his  time,  particularly  with  Anne,  Queen  of  Austria,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  invented  that  beautiful  blue  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  has 
had  so  much  success  in  silks  and  ribands.  Since  the  ch&teau  became  a 
state. prison,  it  has  numbered  amongst  its  inmates  Mirabeau  (the  author 
of  the  famous  '^  Confessions"),  the  notorious  Baron  Trenck,  die  Man  with 
the  Iron  Mask, — ''  Prince  Polignac,  and  the  other  ministers  of  Charles  X.*' 
(so  Galignani  asserts,  I  know  not  on  what  evidence,  and  who,  I  should 
like  to  be  informed,  are  the  "  other"  ministers  ?),  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
(this .  is  a  Httle  nearer  the  mark),  the  Count  of  Monte  Christo,  Barb^ 
Blanqui,  and  Raspail,  still  there,  and,  though  last  not  least,  1  flatter  my- 
self, the  British  public's  humble  servant,  Jolly  Green. 

There  is  something  in  bein^  taken .  to  prison  which  is  not  like  any  tUng 
else.  It.  is  far  different  from'the  feeling  with  which  one  mounts  the  scaffold 
or  rushes  into  an  enemy's  mouth.  There  is  a  kind  of  sinking,  a  species  of 
**  ailoverishness,"  worse  than  the  sensation  of  going  down  in  a  swing  at 
Greenwich  Fair,  yet  somewhat  akin  to  it,  which  disturbs  the  gastric  rsgion 
and  makes  a  man  think  he  wouldn't  be  there  if  he  could  help  it.  Podder  ex- 
perienced this,  no  doubt,  though  1  had  not  the  opportunity  of  observing 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  on  the  occasion,  but  my  implacable 
conductors  must  have  been  rare  physiognomists  to  discover  that  there  was 
any  thing  the  matter  with  me.  We  traversed  the  Place  de  la  Gr^ve — 
where  Prior*s  unfortunate  hero  so  nobly  met  hb  &te — and  I  suffered  no 
cry  to  escape  me  but  one  of  annoyance  at  the  jolting  of  the  vehicle  in 
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which  I  was  conveyed ;  we  threaded  the  Rue  St  Antome  and  its  faahourgy 
passing  the  spot  where  the  column  of  the  Bastille  (the  last  relic  of  feudal 
oppression)  still  stands,  yet  I  miced  not ;  and,  finally,  quitting  Paris  by 
the  Barri^  du  Trdne,  where  the  Jacobites  of  1793  were  all  massacre^ 
we  gradually  drew  near  the  frowning  portals  and  yawning  battlements  of 
Vinoennes,  and  still  I  preserved  a  calm  and  undisturbed  aspect ;  nor  was 
it  till  the  creaking  chains  of  the  drawbridge,  the  grating  noise  of  the 
portcullis,  and  the  rattling  of  the  carriage-wheels  in  the  gloomy  court- 
jrard  of  the  castle,  reminded  me  that  i  was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  prisoner, 
that  I  suffered  my  spirits  to  flag  or  my  energy  to  relax. 

And  even  then  it  was  but  for  a  moment.  I  yielded,  but  as  other  great 
men  have  done,  to  the  impulse  which  a  great  sudden  privation  suggests. 
He  who  has  had  a  tooth  taken  out,  or  as  shaved  off  his  moustaches  (as  I 
have  done),  must  have  experienced  the  dreary  void,  which  painfully  re- 
minds us  that  "  such  things  were,*'  and  thus  it  is  at  first  with  the  loss  of 
Hbei*ty ;  when  the  mind  rallies  its  faculties  after  their  momentary  disper- 
sion, we  are  enabled  to  gaze  coolly  upon  our  condition,  and  to  reflect  that 
time  fills  up  the  gap  in  one*s  grinders,  renews  the  stubble  on  the  upper 
fip,  and  if  it  does  not,  like  hunger,  break  through  stone  walls,  at  any  rate, 
as  Robinson  Crusoe  says,  '*  it  reconciles  man  to  his  lot." 

I  was  not  allowed  much  time  to  look  about  me  {that,  my  captors  felt^ 
would  have  been  an  imprudence),  but  as  soon  as  the  carriage  stopped  I  was 
hurried  into  a  spacious  hall,  whither  I  was  presently  followed  by  Podder. 
We  found  there  the  commandant  of  the  fortress,  a  veteran  grown  gray  in 
dissimulation  and  the  art  of  torture ;  he  was  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the 
period,  had  lost  an  arm  (which  made  him  appear  a  perfect  Cyclops)^  wore 
a  grizzly  moustache,  had  very  small,  fiery  eyes,  was  upwards  of  six  feet 
in  height,  had  a  deep,  stentorian  voice,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  pair  of 
coarse,  red  hands,  without  gloves.  Around  him  were  ranged  the  Janis- 
saries of  the  Republic,  attired  in  the  costume  of  French  soldiers  ;  a  strong 
guard  was  stationed  at  the  hall-door,  and  sentries  stood  at  the  bottom  of 
an  enormous  flight  of  stone  stairs.  I  at  once  saw  the  meaning  of  this  os- 
tentatious display ;  they  hoped  to  intimidate  me  into  submission,  but  they 
little  knew  who  they  had  to  deal  with. 

The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  take  down  a  description  of  my  person, 
and  it  is  only  to  be  hoped,  for  their  own  credit,  that  they  were  a  little  more 
accurate  than  the  people  of  the  passport  office,  who,  b;^  the  absurd  unifor- 
mity of  their  details,  deprive  even  tne  most  striking  individuals  of  their 
natural  advantages.  I  submitted  to  this  derogatory  examination  without 
manifesting  any  emotion,  and  when  it  was  over  said,  in  a  tone  of  lofty 
bat  cutting  indifference,  "  Vous  esclaves  !  apportez-moi  vos  chaines ! 
Trainez-moi  k  votre  donjon !" 

The  commandant  gazed  at  me  very  earnestly  for  a  few  moments,  frown- 
ing so  heaviljy  as  almost  to  obscure  his  sparkling  orbs,  and  then,  turning 
to  the  myrmidou  beside  him,  muttered  something  which  I  could  not  dis- 
tinctly catch,  the  word  '*  fou"  being  all  I  heard.  I  guessed  that  he  was 
about  to  load  me  with  manacles,  but,  to  my  surprise,  none  were  brought, 
though,  had  he  given  way  to  the  wrath  that  was  boiling  in  his  bosom,  I 
feel  convinced  he  would  have  crushed  me  beneath  their  weight.  A  man, 
evidently  a  gaoler,  now  stepped  forward,  and  in  a  voice  subdued  to  hypo- 
critical complacency,  quietly  said, — 
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I  resolved  to  keep  an  eye  on  that  many  for  I  saw,  bj  his  assumed  mild- 
ness, that  he  was  not  to  be  trusted.  The  pool  of  danger  is  always  devest 
when  its  sur&ce  is  most  placid.  However,  we  obeyed  the  mandate^  I,  of 
course,  leading  the  way. 

Instead  of  immediately  ascending  to  the  laaifal  oubHeiteif  some  has* 
dreds  of  feet  above,  our  conductor  turned  at  once  into  a  long  corridor, 
which,  instead  of  resembling  a  prison,  put  me  more  in  mind  of  an  hotel 
than  any  thing  I  had  ever  seen.  The  doors  were  similarly  numbered, 
and  had  tliere  been  boots  and  jugs  of  hot  water  standing  outside,  I 
could  have  fimcied  myself  once  more  at  Quillacq's.  I  expected  to  have 
seen  a  grim  janitor  at  every  portal,  with  matted  hair  and  shaggy  vest- 
ments, with  a  heavy  bunch  of  rusty  keys  at  his  girdle,  and  lumds  im- 
brued in  the  blood  of  captives,  but,  except  the  person  who  conducted  us, 
there  was  no  one  to  be  seen,  and  from  the  politeness  of  his  manner  ha 
might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  a  waiter.  This,  thought  I,  is 
another  deception  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  me  off  my  guard ;  the 
more  cajolery  these  tyrants  employ,  the  warier  shall  be  my  watchfulness. 
I  hemmed  loudly  two  or  three  times  to  attract  Poddw*s  attention,  and 
then  made  signs  to  him  to  distrust  our  attendant,  but  whether  he  under- 
stood me  or  not  I  cannot  say,  as  the  gaoler  at  that  moment  turning  his 
head,  I  did  not,  of  course,  repeat  them. 

At  length  we  stopped  at  a  door  with  an  inscription  over  it.  I  looked 
up,  expecting  to  see  a  French  translation,  if  not  the  original  words  of 
the  inscription  about  entering  and  leaving  hope  behind,  which  I  had 
understood  was  always  engraved  over  every  cell ;  nothing  waa  vmttsR 
there  but  the  word  ^'  Concii^rge,*'  Our  guide  tapped  at  the  door,  a  voioa 
from  within  desired  us  to  enter,  and  we  did  so^  gaining  admission  by  this 
simple  means  into  a  well  sized,  comfortable  apartment,  where,  bending 
over  a  wood  fire,  an  elderly  man,  with  a  white  night-cap  on  his  head, 
was  busily  engaged  in  superintending  the  cookery  of  a  pot-au-feuy  which, 
to  judge  by  the  savoury  steam,  promised  to  be  a  very  good  one.  He 
turned  round  as  we  entered,  and  saluted  us,  by  taking  off  his  nightcap, 
with  more  courtesy  than  I  had  expected,  while  our  companion  frmuiiariy 
exclaimed : — 

'^  £h  bien,  mon  vieux,  comment  9a  va  ?*' 

**  IV^s  bien,  Joseph— et  vous  ?" 

^*  Mais, — comme  vous  voyes,"  said  the  first. 

^'  A  la  bonne  heure,"  returned  the  second,  '^  qu*e5t-ee  qu  il  y  a  poir 
TOtre  serrice !" 

"  Voil^  deux  messieurs,"  said  Joseph,  (since  that  was  Ins  name),  *^  q«i 
desirent  avoir  deux  chambres  k  coucher  dans  ce  corridor,"  and  the  fdlow 
grinned  maliciously  as  he  spoke,  an  expression  of  countenance  whieh  the 
concierge,  to  whom  the  iroemasonry  of  a  prison  was  familiar,  at  once 
responded  to. 

<'Bah!"  replied  the  old  man;  '^il  n'ya  pas  beaneoi^  de  plaesi 
D'puis  les  derniers  evVmens,  les  gamis  ne  sont  pas  k  louer.  Mais, 
Vyons  done,  je  pense  que  nous  avons  justement  deux  appart*ments  qui 
convi'ndront  joliment  a  ces  messieurs.  Oui,"  c<»itinued  h^  taking 
down  a  plan  of  the  corridor  from  a  nail  where  it  hung,  and  nmning  Us 
finger  over  it,  '*  il  y  a  encore  vides,  les  numeros  neuf  et  dix.'' 

1  listened  with  breathless  attention  to  this  strange  colloquy,  so  unlike 
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aU  I  bad  read  of  in  the  ''Mysteries  of  Udolpho,"  the  ''Castle  of 
Otranto,"  and  other  romances  treating  of  imprisonment,  but  the  feeling 
I  esmerienoed  was  far  from  satisfactory.  I  could  have  understood  the 
duniish  bearing,  the  sarage  laugh,  the  loud  voice,  the  demoniac  grin, 
the  withering  scowl  (all  of  them  so  well  pourtrajed  in  the  acting  of  Mr. 
O.  Smith),  but  this  dissemblins^  courtesy  entirely  baffled  me.  But  for 
the  fact  of  the  portcullis  and  tibe  drawbridge,  in  which  I  am  certain  I 
could  not  have  been  deceired,  it  would  have  cost  me  only  a  very  slight 
effort  of  imagination  to  have  supposed  that  I  was  hiring  an  apartment  in 
the  Rue  St.  Honore. 

While  these  thoughts  whirled  rapidly  through  my  brain,  Joseph  and 
the  concierge  were  talking  in  a  low  tone  together,  when,  probably  noting 
that  my  eagle  eye  was  fixed  upon  them,  they  raised  their  voices  and 
appeared  to  resume  their  conversation.  This  is  an  artifice  always 
praeiised  in  these  places,  but  I  was  prepared  for  it. 

''  Qu'est-ce  qu'il  a  pn  £ure,  celui-tit  ?*'  asked  the  concierge,  mean* 
mg  7ne. 

**  Que  sais-je  V  replied  Joseph,  shrugging  his  shoulders  ;  ''  il  s'est 
BB^le  sans  doute  de  la  politique.*' 

"  Bah  !"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  once  more,  ''  on  ne  fait  pas  la 
poHtique  avee  de  tel  bois." 

Now  these  two  fellows  (one  was  as  bad  as  the  other)  knew  perfectly 
well  that  it  weu  for  an  alleged  political  crime  I  had  been  sent  to  Vin- 
oennes,  so  the  pretence  of  ignorance  did  not  serve  them.  As  to  making 
politics  with  wood,  the  speech  was  quite  unintelligible,  and  if  I  had  not 
known  into  whose  himds  I  had  falleo,  I  should  have  set  the  old  concidrge 
down  for  an  incorrigible  idiot.  Idiotey,  however,  is  a  mask  too  com-* 
xnonly  worn  by  the  Jesuits  of  the  Holy  Office,  to  be  taken  for  more  than 
its  value  by  men  of  the  world,  and  I  mwardly  snapped  my  fingers  at  the 
SODS  of  St.  Dominick.  Podder,  poor  fellow,  whose  intellect  never  stum- 
bles over  the  impalpable,  but  takes  all  things  for  granted,  was  as  down 
in  the  mouth  as  if  he  were  merely  in  Newgate,  instead  of  being  fast  in 
tile  dutches  of  the  Inquisition.  I  resolved,  however,  not  at  present  to 
overwhelm  him  with  my  appalling  discovery. 

Joseph  now  addressed  me  with  the  same  fawning  air  that  had  pre- 
▼iously  marked  his  conduct. 

''  You  are  to  be  placed  in  rooms  adjoining  each  other ;  it  is  a  pity," 
he  added  with  a  smile,  "  that  you  should  have  a  wall  between  you — but 
that  we  can't  help— the  prison  regulations  don't  admit  of  it ;  every  man 
by  himself,  and  God  for  us  all— hey  ?" 

He  was  endeavouring,  I  saw,  to  weave  his  nets  still  closer  round  those 
whom  he  believed  to  be  his  unwary  victims.  ''  It  will  take  you  a  good 
deal,**  thought  I,  ^  to  make  me  commit  myself,*'  so  I  resolutely  held  my 


We  moved  onward  to  our  cells.  They  were  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  corridor ;  No.  9  was  allotted  to  me,  and  No.  10  to  Podder.  The 
g^lers  stopped  opposite  mine  first,  and  while  the  massive  door  was  re* 
volving  on  its  hinges  I  turned  to  take  a  last  £EU«well  of  my  poor  friend^ 
doomed  from  henceforth  to  steer  his  dreary  bark  over  the  rocks  and 
ahoals  of  adversity  with  no  one  at  the  helm  but  himself,  a  sad  and  fear- 
folly  responsible  situation. 

''  God  bless  you,  Podder,"  exclaimed  I,  in  dignified  but  struggling 
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accents,  as  I  fell  upon  his  breast ;  *^  and,**  continued  I, '  after  a  pause 
which  spoke  volumes, — ''  take  this  with  yon,  the  parting  advice  of  jour 
'guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  ;* — mistrust  your  gaolers^ — dissimulate, — 
be  coldly  passive, — be  aught  but  credulous ;  reckon  on  my  assistsnee, 
and,  believe  me,  our  tyrants  yet  shall  tremble !" 

'<  Good-bye,  old  fellow/'  returned  my  impenetrable  secretary  ;  ^'it's 
all  right." 

I  turned  away  and  entering  my  gloomy  cell,  buried  my  face  in  my 
hands,  and  dashed  myself  moodily  on  the  damp  and  loathsome  floor  ! 

How  long  I  remained  in  this  position,  a  prey  to  all  the  agonising 
thoughts  that  rend  the  heart  of  him  who  is  thus  incarcerated — it  may  be 
for  eternity — it  is  not  in  my  power  to  say.  It  is  long  before  the  prisoner 
begins  to  take  note  of  time,  and  score  with  a  rusty  nail,  which  he  ex- 
tracts from  his  worm-eaten  couch,  the  dreary  tally  of  his  days  upon  his 
slimy  dungeon  wall.  Ere  that  resource  of  cheerless  despair  is  appealed 
to,  solitude  may  have  blanched  his  raven  hair  and  dimmed  the  lustre  of 
his  clear  blue  eye  ;  and  thus,  perchance,  it  may  have  fared  with  me  I 
But  the  trance  must  have  been  deep  as  it  was  enduring,  for  when  I  was 
again  restored  to  consciousness,  my  prison  no  longer  wore  the  sombre 
hue  with  which,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  invested  when  first  I  became  its 
tenant.  In  place  of  those  walls,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock-and  trickling 
with  the  damp  of  ages,  I  beheld  nothing  but  ordinary  lath  and  plaster ; 
in  lieu  of  a  feeble  ray  of  blue  vapour  cutting  the  murky  atmosphere  like 
the  trenchant  blade  of  some  darkling  foe,  a  broad  flood  of  light  illu- 
mined every  corner  of  the  apartment,  leaving  nothing  for  the  imagina- 
tion to  repose  upon ;  I  was  no  longer,  like  a  wild  beast,  chained  by  the 
middle  to  a  bar  of  rusty  iron  which  traversed  the  blood-stained  pavement 
of  the  cell,  but  rested  on  rather  a  comfortable  French  bed,  without 
curtains,  it  is  true,  yet  elastic,  as  though  it  were  not  the  furniture  of  a 
prison ;  a  table  and  two  chairs,  and  even  the  minor  conveniences  of  the 
toilet  were  there,  and  altogether  the  place  seemed  to  my  astonished  eyes 
no  other  than  an  ordinary  room,  save  that  there  were  bars  at  the  window 
and  no  handle  inside  the  door, — ^nought  save  a  key-hole  of  large 
dimensions. 

•  1  sat  up  in  the  bed,  and  passing  my  hand,  in  cogitative  mood,  over  my 
chin, — and  finding  to  my  surprise,  that  my  beard  did  not  hang  down  to 
my  waist,  1  began  to  reflect  on  the  singular  change  that  had  taken  place 
during  the  many  hours — what  do  I  say — months,  perhaps,  of  my  dreamy 
obliviousness.  Had  my  tyrants  relented,  or  was  this  but  a  part  of  the 
universal  scheme  of  the  Holy  Office,  to  endeavour  to  sap  the  fortitude  of 
its  prisoners  by  a  show  of  mildness  ?  It  was  not  unlikely,  but  then — 
sucn  is  the  vigour  of  my  conceptions  even  in  a  dungeon — the  thought 
struck  me,  what,  if  on  my  way  to  my  first  dreary  place  of  confinement, 
I  might  not,  like  another  Lora  Bateman,  have  captivated  the  daughter  of 
the  commandant  of  the  fortress!  Her  instrumentality  might  have  led  to 
m^  removal  to  a  more  habitable  part  of  the  prison,— one,  perhaps, 
within  sight  of  her  own  abode,  whence,  if  she  could  not  free  me  alto- 
gether, she  might  at  least  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  me  daily 
shaving  myself  at  the  grated  casement.  I  resolved  to  cling  to  this  idea. 
Besides  the  recovery  of  my  personal  liberty,  connubial  happiness  might 
yet  be  in  store  for  me.     Ihere  still  might  be  shed  on  my  £iite  some  drops 
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of  the  Balm  of  Gilead.     Another,  though  then  unknown,  might  he'  des- 
tined to  heal  the  wounds  which  still  hied  for  Angelique  de  Vaudet ! 

I  rose  and  traversed  my  cell  with  hurried  footsteps  ;  the  tainted  at- 
mosphere of  the  prison  was  stifling ;  I  approached  the  window,  threw 
back  the  casements,  and  ^ased,  like  a  hird,  upon  the  wide  expanse.  The 
view,  it  is  true,  was  limited,  being  bounded  by  a  high  wall  about  a 
hundred  yards  off,  on  the  opposite  side  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  deep 
moat,  the  outer  edge  of  which  was  fenced  with  palisades ;  but  what  of 
that  ? — were  not  my  thoughts  unfettered,  and  could  they  not  o'erleap  so 
slight  a  boundary  ?  I  flatter  myself  they  both  could  and  did !  While  I 
was  still  gazing,  and  chewing  the  cud  ot  fancy,  like  horehound,  sweet 
yet  bitter,  I  heard  the  grating  noise  of  a  key  in  the  lock  of  my  prison- 
door,  which,  ere  I  had  well  turned  round,  was  gently  opened,  and  a 
flgure  advanced  in  whose  wrinkled  lineaments  and  stealthy  footsteps  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  de  concierge  I 

He  advanced  with  a  smiling  air,  as  if  he  had  noticed  my  pensive  atti- 
tude, nor  guessed  at  the  motives  which  always  lead  a  prisoner  to  the 
^*  abhorred  grate'*  of  his  dungeon,  but  I  fathomed  his  dark,  designing 
soul  at  a  glance,  and  allowed  him,  unchecked,  to  play  me  off  like  a 
hooked  barbel  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  His  first  insidious  question 
was  to  know  what  I  should  like  to  have  for  dinner,  thus  seeking  to 
tempt  me  on  the  side  of  appetite ;  but  I  was  proof  against  him. 

**  Bring  me,"  said  I,  ''  of  your  blackest  bread  !  Give  me  to  slake  my 
thirst,  of  your  coldest  water!'*  Then,  observing  that  he  affected  to  be 
ignorant  of  what  1  meant  (though  it  is  known  that  the  Jesuits  speak  all 
languages  fluently),  1  addressed  him  in  French  : — <'  Apporty  moi  du  pang 
et  de  low  T 

The  man  stared  at  me  with  well-feigned  astonishment. 

*^  Comment  done,  monsieur !  vous  desirez  avoir  du  pain  et  de  I'eau  ! 
Rien  que  qa  ?" 

**  Nong  r'  returned  I,  folding  my  arms  with  indifference  as  cold  as  it 
was  cutting. 

*^  Comme  vous  voudrez,  monsieur/'  continued  the  concierge,  *^  mais  je 
dois  vous  pr6venir  que,  si  vous  avez  de  Targent,  ou  bien,  des  amis  k  Paris 
dont  la  solidarite  est  comme,  il  n'y  a  rien  qui  vous  empSche  de  diner  id 
tout-lL-fois  comme  si  vous  ^tiez  au  Palais  Royal,  m&me  chez  Richard !" 

I  gazed  at  him  fixedly,  to  see  to  what  extent  he  meant  to  develop  his 
lure. 

' "  Regardez,  monsieur,"  he  continued,  drawing  at  the  same  time  a 
small  book  from  his  pocket ;  *'  voillL  la  carte  du  Restaurant  du  Chateau  ! 
Tout  ce  qui  conceme  la  table  est  1^-dedans.'* 

'^  I  will  accept  no  favours  from  the  Republican  Government,"  said  I, 
haughtily ;  *-  load  me  with  your  heaviest  chains,  immure  me  in  your 
deepest  dungeons,  gorge  me  with  your  meanest  fare, — all  are  alike  in- 
different to  Jolly  Green !" 

The  concierge  fixed  on  me  a  surprised  look ;  I  translated  the  preceding 
passage,  not,  however,  too  literally. 

*' Toume-cl^f,**  said  F,  slowly,  ''je  repeat  mon  premier  observation, 
apporty  du  pang,  et  de  low.  Je  nong  vooly  oterchose.  Laissy  moi 
danspaix!" 

''  A  votre  choix,  monsieur,"  returned  he  whom  I  had  so  felicitously 
diaiacterised ;  and^  shrugging  his  shoulders,  he  left  the  room* 
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I  listened  to  faifl  letieating  footsteps,  ttod  1^  plaeiiig  my  ear  dose  io 
the  kej-hole,  could  hear  him  unlocking  another  door,  apfMoeotly  thai  of 
the  cell  adjoining  mine.  I  wondered  who  the  unhappy  captiTe  m^^  he! 
Bohespiene,  prohahlj,  or  Barb^s,  or  Baspail !  I  strained  mj  oUacfeoiy 
nenres  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  ascertain,  and  the  door  b«ng  evidentit^ 
left  ajar,  I  was  enabled^  in  some  degree,  to  gratify  my  curiosity.  The 
concierge  spoke  in  a  very  loud  tone,  though  the  echoes  in  the  Tsidted 
passages  rendered  what  he  said  more  or  less  indistinct.  It  appeared  to 
me  that  he  was  speaking  to  some  one  who  either  could  not  or  would  nol 
understand  what  he  said,  for  I  knew  by  the  soimd  that  he  repeated  the 
same  thbg  several  times.  At  last  I  caught  the  word  '^  diimer"  vesy 
plainly  pronounced,  and  (how  unfike  my  inflexibility) — ^this  seemed  to 
take  effect  on  the  prisoner, — ^as  1  heard  a  voice  which,  singularly  enough, 
I  thought  1  knew, — reply  in  a  brief,  but  emphatic,  affirmative.  Some- 
thing, more  was  then  said  by  the  conddrge,  and,  to  my  astontdiment^  I 
detected  the  English  accents  of  Podder !  Was  it  posnble  ?  Had  he,  too^ 
been  removed  from  a  lower  dungeon,  and  by  the  same  influence  ?  I  in- 
dignantly r^ected  the  idea  as  one  imworthy  the  fair  danghtw  of  the 
stem  commandant.  But  Podder  was  clearly  m  the  adjoining  cell ;  how 
placed  there  was  an  enigma  whidi  I  determined  in  my  solitude  to  solve. 

Again  I  listened.  The  concierge  was  tempting  my  weak  fnend  by 
naming  several  articles  in  the  cartty  which  Podder,  in  his  uncouth  pro- 
nunciation, repeated.  "  Bully-buff," — "  pommes-de-terre,'* — "  biftteck," 
-*-^'sole  frite,  — '^poolly  roty," — and  other  viands  whose  names  I  conU 
not  decypher,  resounded  along  the  corridor.  An  exulting  laugh  from  the 
deluded  prisoner,  which  found  a  faithful  echo  in  the  larynx  of  tiie  wily 
Toume-cUfy  ended  the  colloquy ;  the  cell-door  was  closed  with  a  deqi, 
reverberating  nobe,  and  the  motsteps  of  the  concierge  died  away  m 
indistinct  murmurs. 

The  day  wore  on,  and  a  couple  of  hours  passed  away  without  any 
fiurther  incident  of  note,  if  I  except  the  hct  that,  following  the  example 
of  Lord  Byron,  when  he  was  a  pnsoner  in  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  I  tned 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  large  bluebottle-fly,  whidi,  a  captive,  fike 
mysdf,  came  humming  and  bussing  about  the  chamber.  It  was^  pro* 
hably,  too  early  in  my  captivity  iot  me  to  be  able  to  say  widi  the  noUe 
poet: — 

The  very  spiders  and  I  grew  friends, 

for  the  ^'  blue-tailed  thing,*'  as  he  elsewhere  remarks — I  think  in  ''Beppo,*^ 
but  am  not  sure — quickly  made  use  of  his  wings 


-to  overfly 


The  nazrow  circos  of  my  dungeon  wall, 

and  left  me  once  more alone  ! 

At  the  expiration  of  the  period  I  have  named,  which,  not  having  1 
deprived  of  my  watch  or  any  of  my  personal  valuables,  I  was  enabled  to 
note  accurately,  I  heard  some  heavy  footsteps  coming  along  the  corridor, 
and,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  a  kind  of  rattling  of  dates  and  diriies.  Onoe 
more  the  door  of  x^  cell  was  thrown  open,  and  tne  hated  concierge  made 
his  appearance.  He  brought  me  my  daily  pittance — my  prison  Csre—ngr 
unsocial,  scanty  bread  and  water; — the  first  in  the  shi^  of  a  long  loaf  whien 
he  carried  under  his  arm,  the  last  in  a  earaffe  whii^h  he  bore  in  lus  hand. 
There  lacked  nothing  but  turbaned  attoidantB  with  a  chafing-^sh  aadxed^ 
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hot  pincen  to  make  the  resemUaaice  of  toy  positioia  with  that  of  Isaac  of 
¥ork  complete.  He  aet  this  meagre  diet  upon  the  table,  with  the  wmrda: 
<'  Voili,  monsieur,  ce  que  tous  avez  demand^/'  and  with  the  true  taci- 
tKoity  of  the  gaoler  turned  round  and  lel^  the  cell,  lingering,  howcTer, 
ai  the  door  just  long  enough  to  enable  me  to  catch  the  steaming  odours 
of  a  very  good  dinner  outdide,  which  in  all  probability  was  being  carried 
iato  the  adjoining  dungeon,  to  bribe  my  weak,  unthinking  secretary  into 
the  mood  &ey  aimed  at.  The  portal  was  then  pitilessly  dosed  and  I  was 
lefib  to  deyour  my  own  meal  in  solitary  cannibalism.  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  it  was  with  no  pleasure  I  did  so.  I  hare  all  my  life  been  in  the 
habit  of  eating,  at  least,  three  good  meals  a  day.  At  '^  The  Greenery,'' 
my  seat  at  Peckham,  I  always  take  ham  and  eggs,  a  couple  of  bloaters, 
and  a  grilled  bone  or  so,  with  muffins,  toast,  and  a  small  cottage  loaf—- 
besides  tea  and  chocolate— for  break£ut ;  a  chop,  a  glass  of  sherry,  aad 
a  pint  of  Dublin  stout,  for  luncheon;  and,  for  dinner,  the  regular  thing, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  with  the  best  part  of  a  bottle  of  port 
wine  afterwards  ;  winding  up  the  evening  with  a  li^t  cigar  and  a  glass 
of  unexceptionable  brandy  and  water.  This  Fodder  kntic,  for  be  had 
olfcen  shai«d  the  cheer  I  have  faintly  alluded  to,  and  yet  this  was  the 
man,  who,  separated  from  me  by  a  partition,  certainly  not  more  than  six 
feet  thick,  ccwld  calmly  sit  down  and  eat  I  know  not  what  amount  of 
French  cookery,  while  I,  his  leader,  was  forced  to  satisfy  the  craving  of 
a  hungry  stomach  with  something  little  better  than  stide  spunge,  and 
water  for  my  only  beverage. 

If  I  gnashed  my  teeth  and  howled  over  this  tasteless  food,  the  reader 
will  admit  I  had  as  good  cause  for  doing  so  as  the  wretched  Ugdino. 

When  my  miserable  meal  was  ended,  I  began  seriously  to  consider  the 
nature  of  my  position.  It  was  plain  enough,  from  the  harsh  treatment 
which  I  have  just  instanced,  that  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  prisoner  of  tha 
greatest  importance.  The  first  blow  had  been  struck  in  the  base  endea«> 
vonr  of  my  gaolers  to  reduce  my  physical  energies  by  starvation,  trust* 
ing,  probably,  that  the  hostile  activity  of  m^  mind  would  thereby  be 
w^dcened.  1  now  saw  that  my  enemies  were  miplacable,  and  forthwith 
registered  a  vow  to  defeat  their  machinations.  As  the  first  duty  of  a 
pnsoner  is  to  escape  from  his  dungeon,  I  immediately  began  to  cast  about 
for  the  means  of  accomplisldng  that  object.  I  first  examined  the  iron-* 
bars  which  secured  the  window ;  they  were  jplaced  about  six  inches  apart, 
and  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  I  tried  them  with  a  muscular  grasp, 
but  they  were  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  wrenched  away,  even  by  my  strengin, 
but  it  struck  me  that  if  only  one  were  removed,  a  sufficient  aperture  would 
be  formed  to  enable  me  to  pass  my  body  through  without  much  difficulty* 
The  next  thing  for  me  to  ascertam  was  the  hnght  of  the  window  from 
the  bottom  of  the  moat.     By  gettbg  on  the  window-ledge,  and  stand* 

S^  on  the  tops  of  my  toes,  my  personal  height  enabled  me  to  form  a 
erably  aecurate  notioa  of  the  abyss  beneaUi.  At  the  first  dance  it 
was  a  fearful  thing  to  contemplate  ;  I  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  my 
daring  enterprise,  and  a  cold  moisture  oosed  from  the  palms  of  my  hands. 
What  the  actual  distance  was,  it  was  imposnble  for  me,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  to  calculate,  but  with  the  accustomed  rapidity  of  my  coup* 
d^HBd^  I  noticed  one  thing  which  would  probably  have  escaped  most  per* 
sons  in  my  situation,  namely,  that  the  cell  in  whidi  I  was  ia^cisoiied 
was  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  castle.    All  I  required,  therefore,  to  set 
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myself  free  was  a  crowbar,  a  box  of  tools,  and  a  good  strong  ladto. 
In  the  histories  which  I  had  read  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  escapes, 
I  recollected  that  these  things  were  often  surreptitioasly  conveyed  to 
prisoners  in  meat  pies,  though  I  could  hardly  reconcile  myself  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  thing  when  1  took  into  consideration  the  imwieldy  siie 
of  the  materials.  Files  and  chisels,  and  eyen  small  saws,  might  easOy  be 
conveyed  in  a  pie,  but  a  crowbar  and  a  ladder  seemed  to  me  out 
of  the  question.  Howeyer,  there  is  no  accounting  for  impo9»bilitie8, 
and  that  such  things  have  been,  the  annals  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  if  care- 
fully examined,  would,  1  am  satisfied,  satisfactorily  show.  But  there  was 
another  difficulty  about  the  matter,  and  that  was,  how  to  procure  the 
articles  I  wanted,  my  acquaintance  in  Paris  being  veiy  limited.  I  dare 
say  I  could  haye  obtained  a  p€Ui  de  foie  gras  from  JMronsieur  Cheyet,  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  haying  often  purchased  such  things  at  his  shop,  but,  as 
I  did  not  know  the  colour  of  his  politics,  I  felt  I  could  not  safely  confide 
in  him,  nor  would  it  have  been  wise  to  intrust  a  secret  of  so  much  import- 
ance to  a  letter,  whether  transmitted  through  the  post  or  by  a  messenger 
from  the  fortress.  I  was  therefore  thrown  back  upon  my  own  unaided 
resources,  and  if  a  man  is  in  difficulties  then  is  the  time  to  make  use  of 
them. 

A  great  many  schemes  suggested  themselyes  to  my  fertile  imagination. 
I  first  thought  of  following  the  example  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask 
(who  it  IS  now  well  known  was  Louis  XIV.  in  disguise),  and  writing  the 
full  particulars  of  my  birth,  parentage,  and  education  on  my  shirt,  and 
then  throwing  it  out  of  the  window,  where  it  might  be  picked  up  by  some 
benevolent  stranger,  who  would  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  procure  my 
liberty.  But  after  mature  deliberation  I  rejected  this  plan ;  in  the  first  place, 
because  I  had  no  writing  materials  at  hand,  and  in  the  next,  because  it 
would  have  been  exceedingly  awkward  and  uncomfortable  to  have  deprived 
myself  of  my  most  necessary  garment.  My  next  idea  was  of  a  more  practi- 
ciu  kind,  and  I  resolved  at  once  to  act  upon  it.  As  a  wooden  ladder  could 
hardly  have  been  smuggled  into  the  prison  without  being  observed,  I  hit 
upon  an  excellent  substitute,  and  determined,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  to 
construct  a  ladder  of  ropes.  The  sheets  of  my  bed,  torn  into  strips  and 
carefnlly  knotted  together,  would  furnish  me  with  ample  materiaJft  ;  how 
to  remove  the  iron  bar  was  a  subject  for  after  consideration.  I  had  no 
sooner  conceived  this  project  than  I  ye;irned  for  the  opportunity  to  carry 
it  into  execution,  but  as  the  evenings  were  long  (it  being  the  height  of 
summer),  I  was  compelled  to  wait  some  time  before  I  could  begin  my 
work.  At  length,  the  evening-gun  proclaimed  that  the  sun  had  sunk, 
and  shortly  afterwards  I  heard  the  heavy  footsteps  of  the  concierge  gmng 
his  rounds,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  his  prisoners  were  all  safe 
for  the  night.  When  he  came  to  my  cell  he  found  me  seated  by  my 
bed-side  in  a  calm  and  graceful  attitude.  He  held  a  lantern  in  his  nana, 
the  rays  from  which  were  shed  upon  my  person,  which  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  examine  and  admire.  He  was  the  first  to  break  the  ominous 
silence,  which  he  did  by  asking  me,  in  a  tone  of  jeering  mockery,  whether 
I  wished  to  have  any  tning  for  supper. 

•  *'  You  have  dined  so  badly,"  pursued  the  old  hypocrite ;  ^'  I  am  sore 
you  must  be  in  want  of  something.  You  should  have  followed  your 
friend's  example.     He  had  a  famous  dinner,  and  did  justice  to  it." 
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**  So  much  the  woree  for  hiiD,"  I  replied,  dc^ggedlj ;  ihen,  raising  my 
voioe,  I  added  in  accents  of  command :  '*  Tempter^  be  ffone  I" 

There  was  an  obtuseness  about  this  old  man  which  iiritated  me : 
nothing  that  I  said  seemed  to  sting  him  as  it  ought  to  hare  done.  He 
was  imperturbable  even  under  the  last  invective,  and,  just  as  if  he  had  not 
comprehended  m j  meaning,  went  on : 

''  Si  vous  ne  voulez  pas  manger,  monsteur,  j'^^re  que  vous  dormirei 
bien ;  le  Ht  est  tr^s  bon,  et  les  draps  sont  propres.*' 

Here  I  inwardly  smiled:  ^'Proper/'  I  muttered,  "yes,  jvroper, — ^but 
not  for  the  purpose  that  you,  vile  dotard,  imagine  !*' 

'^  Domain  matin,"  pursued  he,  **  on  viendra  vous  faire  une  visite, — ^pas 
moi  comprenez,  mais  monsieur  le  commandant,  et  si  vous  avez  besoin  de 
rien,  &ut  le  dire.  Sans  doute  que  vous  ayez  des  effi^ts, — ^faut  envoyer 
chercher, — on  vous  U'zapport'ra.  Quant  on  a  de  Targent,— ecroue  pour 
la  politique^s'entend,— on  vit  k  son  aise.  Ce  n'est  que  les  gueuz  qui 
a'y  mordent." 

I  suffered  no  vulgar  emotion  to  manifest  itself  on  my  aristocratic  fea- 
tures while  this  heartless  old  man  was  urging  his  inveigling  proposition ; 
he  either  wanted  to  betray  me  into  secret  negotiations,  or  to  seize  the 
occasion  of  profiting  by  my  well-known  liberality.  He  quitted  my  celJ, 
tbeipefore,  no  wiser  than  he  entered  it,  and  in  the  dry  ^'  Bon  soir,  mon- 
aienr,'*  with  which  he  took  leave,  1  easily  detected  the  mortified  tone 
of  baffled  ingenuity. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone,  however,  than  I  began  to  reflect  on  the  words 
he  had  spoken.  As,  according  to  Shakspeare,  even  **  the  devil  speaks 
truth,'*  it  was  possible  there  might  be  some  grain  of  it  in  what  the 
concierge  had  said,  and  if  such  proved  to  be  the  fact,  the  chances  in 
favour  of  my  effecting  my  escape  were,  of  course,  greatly  increased. 
Mjr  dressing-case  wodd  supply  me  with  some  of  the  implements  of 
which  I  stood  in  need,  ana  from  the  contents  of  my  portmanteau  I 
could,  in  my  prison  solitude,  manufiuture  an  impenetrable  disguise.  If, 
therefore,  tne  commandant  should  at  last  be  moved  to  treat  me  accord- 
ing to  my  rank,  I  resolved  no  longer  to  hold  out  on  a  mere  punctilio. 
I  reflected,  moreover,  that  my  acceptance  of  his  offers  would  only  be  a 
graceful  compliment  to  his  fair  daughter ;  and  while  I  was  on  the  subject, 
I  thought  I  might  as  well  consent  to  let  the  restaurateur  of  the  fortress 
supply  my  meals,  for  bread  and  water  only  .did  not  agree  with  my 
constitution,  and  it  was  a  duty  I  owed  to  society  as  well  as  to  myseuf 
to  keep  in  good  condition.  On  this  principle  I  felt  disposed  to  call 
the  concierge  back,  but  as  I  had  no  means  of  doing  so,  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  order  a  very  substantial  dejeuner  d  lafourchette  the  next 
mommg. 

That  the  propitious  hour  of  my  flight  from  Vincennes  might  not  be 
retarded  for  want  of  preparation,  I  then  set  to  work  upon  my  rope- 
ladder.  Other  men  might  have  hesitated  to  sacrifice  their  comforts  at 
the  shrine  of  liberty,  but  I  was  under  no  such  base  influence  and  tore  up 
one  of  the  sheets  of  my  bed  with  the  stoical  indifference  of  a  hardened 
patriot.  I  took  but  one,  lest  the  absence  of  both  mieht  have  been 
remarked,  and  I  had  a  special  contrivance  for  preventing  that  from  being 
known.  I  knew  that  state  prisoners  were  always  called  upon  to  make 
their  own  beds,  and  resolved  to  construct  mine  in  the  morning  after  the 
i^ple-pie  fashion,  which  has  not  yet  penetrated  into  the  interior  of 
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IVftaoe,  a  deception  which,  I  felt  asmired,  would  entirely  hoodwink  my 
keepers.  I  was  engaged  on  my  task  till  a  late  hour,  and  that  ^e  shaip 
taspng  noise  of  ihe  torn  linen  might  not  be  head  beyond  the  precincts 
«f  my  edl,  I  saag  as  lond  as  I  eould  during  ihe  whole  of  the  opemtioiu 
M;f  memoi^  being  a  perfect  **  little  Watbler,"  I  did  Ml  justice  to  the 
British  ornithology  (as  collections  of  songs  are  dasrically  tenned),  and 
ialdom,  perhaps,  have  the  walls  of  the  Qifttean  de  Vinoennes  edioed  to 
sudi  strains  as  were  poured  forth  by  me  on  this  oocanon.  My  eoimtry* 
men  will  readily  bdiere  that  the  national  andiem  and  **  IMe  Britannia'* 
were  not  forgotten;  so  tar  from  it  that,  in  imitation  of  the  costom  wladi 
{nwvaals  atW— nds— rC— stiewhen  H— r  M— j-— styholdsae— b— n— t 
0— DC — ^1,  I  sang  them  both  at  A»  opening  and  l^e  close  of  my  labeor, 
and,  in  my  delighted  enthusiasm,  e^en  went  the  length  of  giving  myself 
an  encore.  I  had  an  additional  motive  for  vocslising  in  this  toneM 
manner,  and  that  was  to  let  No.  10  (Podder)  know  how  weH  I  kept  i^ 
my  spirits  under  all  my  su£ferings,  and  to  intimate  to  No.  8  (v^oever  he 
might  be),  tiiat  a  Briton  of  the  &at  water,  and  a  foe  to  vyrmatM,  was 
within  hearing. 

Sleep,  to  me  in  my  sitoation,  was  ont  of  ihe  ouestion,  mid  as  aooa  as  I 
had  completed  the  sheet-ladder,  as  a  saikr  wonld  call  it,  (ropes  and  sheets 
being  synonymous  on  boaid-ship),  I  concealed  it  between  the  paillasm 
and  the  mattress,  and  stole  gentiy  to  the  casement,  tiiinking  it  not  im- 
possible that  the  commandant's  daughter  might  already  have  stationed 
hendf  at  her  window,  with  her  mandoline  ready  to  reply  to  her  oi^tive's 
serenade.  Clearing  my  voice  therefore,  and  usmg  two  of  my  fingen  as 
a  turmng-fork  by  strikn^  tiiem  against  tiie  bars  of  my  prison,  I  atmek 
vjp  the  odebrsted  chanson  in  **  Robert  le  Diahle^'  whidi  might  he  eon-* 
sideied  as  having  a  two-fold  allusion  to  my  fote.  I  knew  the  FnaA 
words,  and  how  to  pronounce  them,  and  tiras  ^*  the  descant  ttng  :** 

Robert  toi  qu6  j'dme 

Bt  qui  re^UB  ma  fof 

Tn  voiB  non  eflRpoi  I 
Offasa^  sir,  poor  tot  mtae^  • 

JESt  gma^^sir,  pour  moi,— 

**  Grass,  sir, — Grass,  rir,*-Gra9s,  sir,»4rrass  sir,  pour  toi, — Gras^  air, 
poor  moi  T 

I  was  elaborating  this  strain  in  a  way  that  would  have  excited  the  enry 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  or  of  tiie  French  Academy,  could  they  only  have 
heard  me,  when  to  my  astonishment,  instead  of  the  gentle  tinkling  of  a 
mandoline  and  the  s<m  accents  of  a  timorous  fomale,  I  saw  the  point  of 
a  bayonet  thrust  up  to  the  bars  and  heard  it  cHnk  agunst  them,  while  a 
rou£^  voice  exclaimed, 

*'  Nom  d'un  loup !  font  pes  hurier,  oomme  (^,— laisse^dormir  le  monde — 
conche-toi,  prisonnter!" 

Wondering  at  the  enormous  length  of  a  bayonet  that  reached  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch  to  my  cell,  and  fearful  that  the  armed  uncivil  ruffian 
might  be  disposed  to  fire  on  me  if  I  resumed  my  melody,  I  withdrew  to 
my  couch,,  and  there,  calling  to  mind  what  prisoners  generally  do  when 
they  are  first  incarcerated,  I  began  to  tap  gently  i^inst  the  wall,  in  the 
hope  of  rousing  the  attention  dt  *^  No.  8,"  and  posribly  of  eliciting  firom 
him  his  name  and  countiy,  the  nature  of  his  crime,  the  diaracter  and  dis- 
position of  those  in  authority  over  us,  and  the  reason  of  my  own  confine* 
ment    I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  knocked  the  skin  off  my  knuckles  without 
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duH  or  ]uB  Bofierings  nad  made  him  peorfcetihr  wva^  He  might  how< 
eiver  h»re  been  adrnp.  Perhaos  my  yoiee  Inlled  him  to  r^oie.  I  hegafe 
to  thinkat  was  time  for  me — if  I  could — to  follow  lua  erainpb,  ao  with^ 
oyt  move  ado  I  turned  in,  though  I  had  but  one  sheet,  asid  I  anppoae  I 
janit  soon  hare  been  lost  in  dreamy  oblivion,  for  the  first  thing  I  w«a 
•gain  conwdoos  of  was  the  preeence  ef  the  eonci^rge  standmr  over  my 
bed  in  the  broad  lidit  of  day,  a  dear  proof  to  me  that  I  must  have  slept 
aomidly  all  the  ni^  throogh. 

There  ooold  be  bat  one  condosion  tat  a  prisoner  to  anive  at  ooder 
such  circumstances,  viz.,  that  I  was  about  to  be  led  oat  to  immediaie 
eseciation,  and  rising  I  braced  up  my  resolution,  as  I  braced  up  my 
troosers,  for  the  worst. 

'*  Monsieur,"  said  the  oondiige,  ^  le  oommandant  da  dK&teau  desire 
voosparler." 

I  gazed  on  him  sternly,  but  said  not  a  word,  and,  my  toilette  bein^ 
completed,  I  signified  my  readiness  to  meet  my  fiite.  At  tiie  door  I  met 
Fodder,  looking  as  merry  as  a  grig,  he  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand  and 
asked  me  if  this  wasn't  ^*  a  lark  F'  I  imagined  that  captivity  had  tnmed 
the  poor  fellow's  brain,  but  I  think  it  must  have  been  joy,  for  on  descend- 
ing to  the  hall  where  we  again  saw  the  commandant  soRounded  by  hia 
guard,  I  was  informed  that  an  order  had  that  monung  been  received  to 
set  us  Frsb.  I  compressed  my  feelings  then  as  I  compress  my  narrative 
BOW.  AllIneedtellihepiiUicoB  the  sulject  is,  that  General  Cavaignac 
afterwards  made  me  the  awtende  honortMe  I  have  spoken  of  in  my 
•oooont  of  the  visitof  the  National  Guards  to  London,  and  tiiat-^ludLily 
perhaps,  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  poor  thing,  I  never  had  an  interview 
witii  the  coBunandani's  daughter. 


ANCLBNT  AND  MODERN  MONSTER  REPTILES. 

BT  W.  FRAKCIS  AUVSWORTH,  X8Q. 

^  Canst  thou  draw  out  Leviathan  with  an  hook  ?  or  his  tongoe  witii  a  cord 
which  thou  lettest  down  T 

That  excellent  Hebrew  scholar,  Gesenius,  remarks  tiiat  the  word 
Leviathan,  which  denotes  any  twisted  animal,  is  especially  i^lieahle  to 
every  great  tenant  of  tiie  waters,  such  as  the  great  marine  serpents  and 
crocodiles,  and  it  may  be  added  the  odossal  serpents  and  mat  lizards  tS. 
the  desert.  In  general,  however,  it  applies  to  the  crooodfle,  and  Job  zIL 
is  unequivocally  descriptive  of  that  scaly  monster ;  while  otiier^  texts 
apply  more  naturally  to  tiie  whale.  There  are  passages,  however,  in  the 
Fh>phet8  and  Psalms,  where  Pharaoh  is  evidentiy  apostrophised  under  the 
name  of  Leviathan,  while  the  combat  of  the  Archangel  Michael  was  as 
evidentiy  carried  on  against  the  powers  of  darimess  as  typified  by  tiie 

^^pon  tills  sulgect,  the  able  naturalist,  Cok>nel  Hanulton  Smitii,  re- 
marks that  in  connexion  witii  rivers,  Than,  or  Leviathan,  generalhr  ap- 
plies to  the  crocodile ;  when  in  connexion  witii  land,  and  particulaxiy  the 
desert,  it  appears  to  designate  the  Watan  d  Hardy  a  s[>ecies  of  liaaid  or 
momtor,  the  same  as  that  wfaksh  the  pilgrim  and  esqoire-CBrver  to  the 
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Duke  of  Bumrndy,  La  Brocquiire,  describes  the  diMighty  champtoos, 
Sir  Andrew  &  Toulongeon  and  Pierre  de  Vaudrei,  as  giving  batUe  to  in 
the  Holy  Land ;  but  Tnannin,  the  same  author  remarks^  is  a  term  used 
for  serpents  mostly  of  the  laiger  kind. 

It  wasy  perhaps,  in  conjunction  with  the  existence  of  real  colossal  sea- 
seipents,  but  not  wholly  so,  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  also  remarks,  that 
nations  remote  firom  the  ocean,  in  common  with  the  rest,  have,  in  their 
cosmogonies,  their  rdigious  jog^as,  their  legends  and  records,  both 
malevolent  and  beneQcial  giant-serpents.  Such  are  the  innumerable 
fables  in  Hindu  lore  of  Nagas  and  Naga  kmgs,  and  in  Scandinavian 
legends,  the  Paystha,  Kater,  and  Vidhanger. 

Such,  also,  is  the  origin  of  that  primaeval  astronomy  which  placed  the 
serpent  in  the  skies,  and  called  the  milky  way  by  the  name  of  Ananta 
and  Sesha  Naga,  and  the  Pagan  obscure,  yet  almost  universal  record  of 
the  deluge,  typified  by  a  serpent  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  ark ;  which 
astronomy  has  likewise  transferred  to  the  skies  in  the  rorm  of  a  dragon 
about  to  devour  the  moon,  when  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  crescent- 
shaped  boat.  The  same  imag;e  of  the  deluge  is  figured  in  the  West,  in 
those  structures  with  avenues  of  upright  stones  of  several  miles  in  length 
and  serpentine  in  form,  whereof  the  ruins  may  still  be  traced  at  Camak 
in  Brittany,  Abury  in  Wiltshire,  and  Redruth  in  Cornwall.  Draeontia, 
as  these  temples  are  called  from  this  very  circumstance,  also  existed  in 
Asia  Minor,  in  Epirus,  and  in  Northern  Africa. 

Kneeph,  or  Cnuphis,  or  Ihh-Nuphi,  the  good  genius  of  ancient  £Igypt, 
always  figured  as.the  Nachash,  or  Thermu&,  is  the  same  as  Naga  Sahib 
— the  lord  serpent  of  India,  and  is  still  a  personification  of  the  vanquisher 
of  the  deluge — ^Vishnu,  with  many  others,  being  Pagan  denominations 
of  Noah.  In  Egypt,  the  early  centre  of  OphioUtry,  or  snake*w<n8hip^ 
this  debasing  service  was  so  deeply  rooted,  that  a  Christian  sect  of 
heretics,  called  Ophitse,  or,  according  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Ophiani, 
arose  in  the  second  century  of  our  era. 

The  Hesperian,  Colchian,  and  Lemsan  dragons,  are  only  Greek 
legends  of  the  same  doctrine,  still  more  distorted,  and  affording  ample 
proof  how  &r  the  Pagan  world  had  departed  from  the  simplicity  of  its 
true  symbolical  meaning,  as  when  Moses  raised  the  braxen  serpent  in 
the  wudemess,  and  that,  f^m  the  then  prevalent  partiality  to  metaphysical 
descriptions  and  fanciful  symbols. 

The  typifying  the  deluge  and  all  other  great  destructive  agents,  under 
the  form  of  monster  serpents  and  dragons,  arose,  however,  in  the  earliest 
antiquity  from  those  giant  serpents  which,  at  a  remote  period,  were  evi- 
dently still  more  colossal  than  that  which  is  recorded  to  have  opposed  a 
Roman  army,  or  than  those  whose  skeletons  have  been  recentiy  found  in 
India,  and  which  were  above  100  feet  in  length ;  or  those  of  uie  serpent 
{Hydrargos  SUtimann)^  discovered,  in  1844,  by  Dr.  Koch,  in  Alabiuna, 
and  which  measured  114  feet 

The  Axhdehak,  the  dragon  of  the  Persians,  was  a  great  monster  that 
was  transformed  into  stone  by  the  potent  spell  of  Solomon's  signet-ring, 
as  it  was  coming  open-mouthed  to  attack  the  city  of  Ecbatana.  The 
dragon  race  of  Armenia,  whom  history  represented  as  the  descendants  of 
Axhdehak — the  Astyages  of  the  Gre^ — were  believed  in  popular  tradi- 
tbn,  to  derive  their  origin  from  the  dragons  that  issued  from  the  shoulders 
of.  Zohak. 

Tlie  dragons  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  sometimes  of  a  corn- 
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pound  natnre,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chimeera  of  Lycia.  They  also  dwelt 
alike  in  water  and  on  land,  but  appear  most  to  have  affected  wooded 
ravines  and  lonely  marshes. 

Like  to  a  lonely  dragon,  that  his  fen  makes  feat^d 
And  talked  of  more  than  seen. 

Such  especially  was  the  dragon  that  lived  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pelinseura, 
in  Scio,  and  was  only  destroyed  by  burning  down  a  whole  forest.  These 
dragons  were  generally  scaly  monsters,  *^  Ecce  drdco  squamie  /"  exclaims 
old  Ovid — *^  Draco  squamome  fiety*  says  Virgil*— and  sometimes  winged. 
They  were  always  of  enormous  size.  The  poets  of  old  vie  with  one 
anower  in  finding  epithets  sufficiently  expressive  of  their  size,  their 
hideousness,  and  their  deadly  attributes.  Julian  and  others  make  their 
length  from  thirty  or  forty  to  a  hundred  cubits.  Posidonius  describes 
one  140  feet  long,  that  inhabited  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  ;  and 
another  whose  lair  was  at  Makra,  near«^rdan,  was  an  acre  in  length, 
and  of  such  bulk  that  two  men  on  horseback,  with  the  monster  between 
them,  could  not  see  each  other.  According  to  Ignatius,  there  was  in  the 
library  of  Constantinople  the  intestine  of  a  dragon  120  feet  long,  on 
which  were  written  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in  letters  of  gold  I    . 

But  this  is,  properly  speaking,  a  medieval  dragon.     A  subject  so  full 
of  mythical  ideas  and  so  pregnant  with  the  wild  and  wonderful,  was 
at  once  the  favourite  theme  of  religious  legends,  of  knightly  fiction,  of  , 
song,  and  of  ballad. 

The  Dragon  (says  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  a  work  just  published  on  sacred  and 
legendary  art)  is  the  emblem  of  sin  in  general,  and  of  the  sin  of  idolatry  in  par- 
ticular ;  and  the  dragon  slain  or  vanquished  by  the  power  of  the  cross,  is  the 
perpetually  recurring  myth,  which»  varied  in  a  thousand  ways,  we  find  run- 
ning through  all  the  old  Christian  legends,  and  not  subject  to  misapprehension 
in  tne  earliest  times  ;  but  as  the  cloud  of  ignorance  darkened  and  deepened, 
the  symbol  was  translated  into  a  fact.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  dragon, 
which  is  to  us  a  phantasm  and  an  allegory,  which  in  the  middle  ages  was  the 
visible  shape  of  the  demon  adversary  of  all  truth  and  goodness,  might  have 
been,  as  regards  form,  originally  a  fact ;  for  wherever  we  have  dragon  legends, 
whether  the  scene  be  laid  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  Europe,  the  imputed  circum<< 
Stances  and  the  form  are  little  varied.  The  dragons  introduced  into  early 
painting  and  sculpture,  so  invariably  represent  a  gigantic  winged  crocodile^ 
that  it  is  presumed  there  must  have  been  some  common  origin  for  the  type 
chosen,  as  if  by  common  consent ;  and  that  this  common  type  may  have  been 
some  fossil  remains  of  the  Saurian  species,  or  even  some  far  off  dim  tradition 
of  one  of  these  tremendous  reptiles,  surviving  in  Heaven  knows  what  vast 
desolate  morass  or  inland  lake,  and  spreading  horror  and  devastation  along  its 
shores.  At  Aix,  a  huge  fossilised  head  of  one  of  the  Saurise  was  for  a  long 
time  preserved  as  the  head  of  the  identical  dragon  subdued  by  St.  Martha ; 
and  St.  Jerome  relates  that  he  had  himself  beheld  at  Tyre  the  bones  of  the 
sea-monster  to  which  Andromeda  had  been  exposed — probably  some  fossil 
remains,  which  in  the  popular  imagination  were  thus  accounted  for.  Pro- 
fessor Owen  told  me  that  the  head  of  a  dmgon,  in  one  of  the  legendary'  pictures 
he  bad  seen  in  Italy,  closely  resembled  in  form  that  of  the  Demotherium 
Gigantom.  These  observations  have  reference  only  to  the  type  adopted  when 
the  old  scripture  allegory  took  form  and  shape.  The  dragon  of  Holy  Writ  is 
the  same  as  the  serpent,  t. «.,  personified  sin,  the  spiritual  enemy  of  mankind. 
The  scriptural  phrase  of  the  'jaws  of  heir  is  literally  rendered  in  the  ancient 
works  of  art  by  the  huge  jaws  of  a  dragon  wide  open,  and  emitting  flames,  into 
which  the  souls  of  sinners  are  tumbled  headlong.  In  pictures,  sin  is  also 
typified  by  a  serpent  or  snake  ;  in  this  form  it  is  placed  under  the  feet  of  the 
J9ec.— VOL.  LXXXiy.  MO.  CCCXXXVf.  2  M 
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Hadonnay  aometimes  with  an  apple  in  its  mouth ;  sometimes»  but  only  in  late 
pictures  of  the  seventeenth  century,  winding  its  green  scaly  length  round  and 
round  a  globe,  significant  of  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  earth  to  the  power  of 
tin,  till  delivered  by  the  Redeemer. 

According  to  Fliny,  it  was  at  Joppa,  in  Judsa,  and  not  as  St  Je- 
rome has  it  at  Tyre,  that  Andromeda  was  tied  to  the  rock ;  and  he  fur* 
iher  adds  that  the  skeleton  of  the  huge  sea-monster,  to  which  she  had 
been  exposed,  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Scanmsy  and  carefully  preserred. 

^'  Joppa,  now  Ja£&,"  says  Colonel  Haaoilton  Smith,  ^'  the  rery  plaoe 
whence  Jonah  set  sail,  displayed  for  ages  in  one  of  its  nagan  temples 
huge  bones  of  a  species  of  whale,  which  the  legends  of  tbe  place  pre* 
tended  were  those  of  the  draeoa-monster  slain  by  Perseus,  as  represented 
in  the  Arkite  Mythus  of  ^t  hero  and  Andromeda  ;  and  which  re* 
mained  in  that  spot  till  the  conquering  Romans  carried  them  in  triumph 
to  the  great  city." 

The  natiTes  appear,  however,  to  have  secreted  some  of  these  predoos 
relics ;  for  the  celebrated  Sir  John  Mauodeville,  who  travelled  in  a.  n. 
1322,  relates  that  there  might  still  be  seen  in  Ids  time  at  Joppa,  **  the 
^aoe  in  the  rock  where  the  iron  chains  were  £utened,  wherewith  An- 
dromeda,  a  great  giant,  was  bound  and  put  in  prison  before  Noah's 
flood ;  a  rib  of  whose  side^  which  is  forty  feet  kmg^  is  stiU  shown.** 
The  worthy  kniffht  has,  in  this  narrative^  rather  strangely  confounded 
,  the  maid  with  we  monster  that  was  going  to  devour  her,  and  a  rib  of 
a  whale  for  a  rib  of  the  fair  one. 

The  medieval  dragon  is  met  with  in  the  ^'  Golden  L^;end,"  where  it 
is  related  that  one,  for  example,  had  its  dwellmg  near  to  the  eelefarated 
pillar  on  which  St  Simon  btyUtes  performed  penance^  and  which  was 
on  the  Jibal  Sinam,  near  Antioch.  This  dragon  met  with  an  accident; 
he  had  a  stake  in  his  eye,  and  coming  all  blind  to  the  saint's  pillar,  and 
placing  his  eye  upon  it  for  three  days  without  doing  harm  to  any  one^ 
Simon  ordered  earth  and  water  to  be  placed  on  the  dragon's  eye,  which 
being  done,  out  came  the  stake,  a  cuUt  in  length.  When  the  peo^e 
saw  this  mirade^  they  glorified  God,  and  ran  away  for  fear  of  m 
dragon,  who  arose  ana  adored  for  two  hours,  and  returned  to  his  eaveu 

'Die  reli^ous  sentiment  associated  with  the  serpent  tribe  has  been  per* 
petuated  in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church 
the  dragon  image,  the  Sovptttv,  is  still  carried  about,  and  6re  is  placed  in 
its  mouth.  The  dragon  often  occurring  at  the  feet  of  ancient  monu- 
mental effigies  is  understood  to  typify  sm,  over  which  the  deceased  had 
triumphed.  The  worship  of  serpents  is  also  continued' in  the  ptewnt 
day  in  many  countries.  Such  is  the  lord-serpent  of  Indi%  the  saared 
rock*serpent  of  Southern  Asia,  the  python  worshipped  in  Cutch,  and 
many  other  instances.  Dahomey,  in  Western  Africa,  is  nominally  and 
really  a  country  of  snake  worship.  A  boat-shaped  python  was  some 
time  back  du^  out  of  the  deep  black  mud  ,of  a  ditch  in  this  country, 
carrying  the  eight  Eones  or  JNoachidae^  with  emblems  that  denote  them 
to  hie  the  solar  regenerators  of  mankind.  Part  of  these  objects,  in  hard 
wood,  were  in  possession  of  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Merrick. 

Monster  reptiles  are  not,  however,  celebrated  only  in  mythology  and 
legendary  and  romantic  history ;  traditions  of  the  existence  of  such  have 
been  handed  down  fircmi  all  tunes^  more  especially  in  connexion  with  the 
Scandinavian  seas,  and  now-a-days  that  the  existence  of  such  oreatnrss 
seems  almost  placed  beyond  doubt^  the  &bu]ous  character  universally  at* 
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iiibated  to  the  traditions  of  the  Northman  upon  the  subject,  reflects  more 
ere<fit  on  the  scepticism  than  on  the  good  faith  of  philosophers.  '^  The 
nations  of  the  north,"  says  Colonel  Hamilton  Smitn, ''  once  believed  in 
the  Jormwids  Gander,  or  ELater  serpent  of  the  deep.'^  It  is  easy  to 
show  that  they  not  only  once  bat  have  always  upheld  the  existence  of 
such  a  marine  monster.  We  do  not  allude  to  the  monster  as  depicted  in. 
ihe  poetical  pages  of  the  Edda ;  the  truth  is  as  much  defiiced  in  Scandi- 
navian mythology  as  it  is  in  the  Greek  or  in  the  medieval  romances  of 
Syr  Bevis  of  Hampton,  ttie  '<  Faery  Queen,"  '<  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick,'' 
or  the  *' Dragon  of  Wantley."  '<  Nobody  being  any  body,"  says  Mc 
Broderip,  in  nis  entertaining  "  Zoological  Recreations,"  '^  in  the  old 
chivalry  days  who  had  not  slain  his  dragon.'' 

Olaus  Magnus,  whose  work  '*  Historia  de  Gentibus  Septentrionalibos,'* 
was  published  at  Rome  in  1555,  and  at  Basle  in  1567,  speaks  thus  of  the 
Norweg^  sea-serpent  "They  who  employ  themselves,"  he  says,  '^in 
fishing  or  merchandise  on  the  coasts  of  Norway,  do  all  agree  in  this  strange 
story,  that  there  is  a  serpent  there  which  is  of  vast  magnitude,  nearly  200 
feet  long  and  twenty  feet  thick,  which  is  wont  to  live  in  rocks  and  caves^ 
towards  the  sea-coast,  and  will  go  in  a  dear  night  in  summer,  and  deronr 
calves,  lambs,  and  hogs ;  or  dse  he  goes  into  the  sea  to  feed.  He  if 
Uacky  hath  hair  hanging  from  his  neck  a  cubit  long,  sharp  scales  and 
flaming  eyes.  This  snake  disquiets  the  sailors  ;  he  puts  up  his  head  on  high 
like  a  pillow,  and  catcheth  away  men  and  he  devours  them.  There  is 
also  another  serpent  of  an  incredible  magnitude,  that  lifts  himself  high 
above  the  waters,  and  rolls  himself  round  like  a  sphere." 

Next  foUowB  Knud  Leems,  Professor  of  the  Icelandic,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  Finmark,  in  the  Danish  and  Latin  languages,  in  1767.  After 
describing  the  various  kinds  of  flsh  that  frequent  we  seas  of  Finmark,  the 
worthy  Laplander  goes  on  to  say  :^ 

And  as  the  above-mentioned  kinds  of  various  flsh  are  found  in  the  seas  of 
Finmark,  of  which  each  species  has  been  destined  to  its  own  proper  use  by  the 
aU-wise  Creator,  giving  some  to  man  for  his  nourishment,  others  for  their  oil ; 
and  to  fcerve  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  the  carryins  on  of  trade ;  soaae 
also  are  turned  to  bait  with  which  fish  is  causht ;  so  also  in  the  same  ocean  are  to 
be  met  various  monsters,  prodigious  in  their  form  and  size,  wonderful  to  view,  and 
so  furnished  that  they  seem  to  give  more  ample  materials  for  writing,  than  benefit 
to  mankind.  Among  these  monsters  of  the  deep  which  are  seen  now  and  then 
in  this  part  of  the  northern  ocean,  one  in  particular,  an  immense  fish,  called  the 
kraken,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Nordland  and  Finmark,  holds  the  first  rank  by 
right,  whose  form  and  magnitude  of  body  is  so  unusual  that  the  sea  does  not 
produce  a  similar  prodigy. 

The  Laplander  then  proceeds  with  the  description  of  a  rery  extraoMi* 
nary  monster  which  can  only  be  referred  to  some  gigantic  MoUusk  of  the 
Cephalopodous  order,  having  enormous  arms  and  no  less  prominent  cupSL 
It  IS  not  altogether  improbable  that  some  creature  of  this  description  may 
lurk  in  the  quiet  depths  of  the  Norwegian  Fiords.  But  the  professor 
adds:— 

The  sea  of  Finmark  also  generates  the  snake  or  marine  serpent,  forty  paces 
long,  equalling  in  the  size  of  its  head  the  whale,  in  form  the  serpent.  This 
monster  has  a  maned  neck,  resembling  a  horse,  a  back  of  a  grey  colour,  the 
belly  inclining  to  white.  On  the  canicular  days,  when  the  sea  is  calm,  the 
marine  serpent  usually  comes  up,  winding  into  various  spirals,  of  which  some 
are  above,  others  below  the  water.  The  seamen  very  much  dread  this,  monster; 
nor  while  he  is  coming  up  do  they  easily  entrust  themselves  to  the  dangers  of 
the  deep. 
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Paul  Egede,  son  of  Hans  Egede,  a  Danish  divine,  who  was  the  foun- 
der of  the  religious  missions  to  Greenland,  relates  in  his  journal  of  his 
residence  in  that  country,  that  '^  on  the  6th  of  July,  1734,  there  appeared 
Z  very  large  and  frightful  sea-monster,  which  nused  itself  up  so  high  out 
of  the  water,  that  its  head  reached  ahove  our  main-top.  It  had  a  long 
sharp  snout,  and  spouted  water  like  a  whale,  and  very  hroad  paws  (Jailer^ 
something  between  paws  and  fins)  ;  its  body  was  covered  with  sheU-fiah 
or  scales,  its  skin  rough  and  uneven ;  in  other  respects  it  was  like  a  ser- 
pent, and  when  it  dived,  its  tail,  which  was  raised  in  the  air,  appeared  to 
be  a  whole  ship's  length  from  the  body." 

Eric  Pontoppidan,  a  Danish  prelate,  distinguished  as  a  theological 
historical  writer,  and  who  became  Bishop  of  Bergen  in  1746,  published 
in  his  well-known  "  Natural  Hbtory  of  Norway"  a  variety  of  testimonies 
of  the  existence  of  the  soe  ormen,  sea-snake,  or  serpens  marinus  magnus^ 
as  he  calls  it. 

^^  In  all  my  inquiries/'  says  the  learned  prelate,  "  about  these  affiiirs^ 
I  have  hardly  spoke  with  any  intelligent  person  bom  in  the  manor  of 
Nordland,  who  was  not  able  to  give  a  pertinent  answer,  and  strong  assur- 
unces  of  the  existence  of  this  fish  ^  and  some  of  our  north  traders,  that 
come  here  every  year  with  their  merchandbe,  think  it  a  very  strange 
question,  when  they  are  seriously  asked  whether  there  be  any  such  crea- 
ture ;  they  think  it  as  ridiculous  as  if  the  question  was  put  to  them  whe* 
ther  there  be  such  fish  as  eel  or  cod." 

Yet  the  worthy  old  divine  and  naturalist  has  not  only  been  ridiculed  fer 
his  relations  concerning  the  sea-serpent,  but  the  mere  fact  of  hb  having 
consigned  so  many  pages  to  the  correlation  of  testimonies  upon  the  subject, 
has  g^ven,  in  the  eyes  of  some  hyper^tical  persons,  a  character  of  ro-^ 
mance  to  the  whole  of  hb  work. 

Pontoppidan,  in  hb  description  of  the  Norwegian  reptile^  says  that 
this  creature  does  not,  like  the  eel  or  land-snake,  taper  gradually  to  a 
point,  but  the  body,  which  looks  to  be  as  big  as  two  hogsheads,  ^ws 
remarkably  small  at  once,  just  where  the  tul  begins.  The  head  in  all 
the  kinds  has  a  high  and  broad  forehead,  but  in  some  a  pointed  snout, 
though  in  others  it  is  flat,  like  that  of  a  cow  or  a  horse,  with  lai^  nos- 
trils, and  several  stiff  hairs  standing  out  on  each  side  like  whbkers.  The 
eyes  are  described  as  being  very  large  and  of  a  blue  colour.  Those  on 
our  coast,  the  bishop  also  remarks,  differ  from  the  Greenland  sea-snakes, 
with  regard  to  the  skin,  which  b  as  smooth  as  Rlass,  and  has  not  the 
ieast  wrinkle  about  the  neck,  where  there  b  a  kind  of  mane,  tohick  looks 
like  a  parcel  of  sea-weeds  hanging  down  to  the  water.  The  whole 
^mal  b  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  but  it  is  speckled  and  variegated  with 
light  streaks  or  spots,  that  shine  like  tortoiseshell.  The  sea-snake,  he 
elsewhere  adds,  seems  abo  to  be,  like  the  shark,  eel,  and  whale  kind, 
viviparous. 

Mr.  Peter  Dass,  adds  the  bishop,  inhb  "  Description  of  Nordland,"  b 
of  opinion  that  thb  sea-serpent  may  be  called  the  leviathan  or  the  dragon 
of  the  ocean,  and  the  learned  prelate  gives  his  testimony  to  the  huct  that 
the  sea-serpent  answers  the  scriptural  description  of  the  leviathan  better 
than  any  other  animal. 

Sir  Arthur  de  Capell  Brook  records  several  hearsay  instances  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  sea-serpent  off  the  same  coast  in  hb  '^  Travels  in 
Norway.*'  One  of  lib  authorities  was  the  Bishop  of  Nordland — the 
classic  country  of  sea-monsters — who  had  seen  two  of  them  about  ^ht 
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itiiles  from  Drontheim.  The  bishop  was  not  far  from  them,  and  estimated 
the  largest  at  a  hundred  feet  in  length.  Captain  Shilderup  and  several 
fishermen  had  also  seen  the  same  monster. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  "  Zoologist"  (1847)  are  paragraphs 

Quoted  from  the  Norse  papers,  stating  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
)hristiansund,  several  highly  respectable  witnesses  have  attested  the 
seeing  of  the  sea-serpent.  Its  length  is  stated  at  about  forty-four  feet, 
and  twice  as  thick  as  a  common  snake  in  proportion  to  its  length.  The 
front  of  the  head  was  father  pointed ;  the  eyes  sharp  ;  and  from  the 
back  of  the  head  commenced  a  mane,  like  that  of  a  horse.  It  liad  no 
scales  but  the  body  quite  smooth.  The  same  Magazine  records  nu* 
merous  other  instances,  and  also  contains  in  its  number  for  September^ 
1847,  "A  Plea  for  the  North  Atlantic  Sea-Serpent»"  by  Dr.  Cogs- 
well. 

The  positive  and  to  a  certain  extent  satisfactory  view  obtained  of  this 
supposed  fabulous  creature,  by  the  captain  and  officers  of  H.M.S. 
DadaluSy  has  drawn  forth  further  testimonies  and  details  concerning  the 
Norwegian  sea-serpents  from  J.  D.  Morries  Stirling,  Esq.,  in  a  Tetter^ 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 

This  gentleman  furnishes  the  following  interesting  information : — 

The  question  of  the  sea-serpent's  existence  had  previously  attracted  the 
attention  of  several  scientific  men  in  Northern  Europe ;  and  my  friend,  the 
late  Dr.  Newmann,  Bishop  of  Bergen— a  man  much  and  justly  respected  for 
his  learning,  research,  and  energy — made  it  the  subject  of  inquiry  within  the 
last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  among  his  clergy  and  tliose  of  the  adjoining 
dioceses.  The  amount  of  proof  then  collected  was  sufficient  to  convince  any 
one,  however  sceptical,  as  it  is  not  mere  hearsay  evidence^  but  tlie  testimony 
of  known  and  respectable  persons  in  various  walks  of  life.  One  of  the  most 
striking  statements  is  made  by  some  fishermen,  who  saw  the  animal  quite  close 
to  them,  and  of  whom  one  more  hardy  than  the  rest  struck  it  with  a  boat* 
hook,  upon  which  it  immediately  gave  them  chase,  and,  had  they  not  been 
very  near  a  small  island  or  rock,  on  which  they  took  refuge,  in  all  probability 
they  would  have  been  destroyed. 

The  size  of  the  sea-serpents  seen  in  the  Norwegian  Fiords  varies  much ;  and 
I  do  not  remember  what  the  dimensions  of  the  largest  are  said  to  be.  As  far 
as  1  can  tax  my  memory,  none  of  them  are  larger  than  that  described  by 
Captain  M'Qiihs.  The  one  seen  by  the  fishermen  above  alluded  to  was,  I' 
think,  not  above  seventy  feet  long. 

There  are,  I  believe,  several  varieties  of  the  reptile  known  as  the  sea-serpent* . 
but  almost  all  the  accounts  agree  as  to  the  existence  of  a  mane,  and  as  to  the 
great  size  of  the  eye.  In  several  of  the  fossil  reptiles,  somewhat  approaching 
the  sea-serpent  in  size  and  other  characteristics,  the  orbit  is  very  large,  and  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  having  short  paws  or  flappers,  the  description  of  some 
of  the  northern  sea-«erpents  agree  with  the  supposed  appearance  of  some  of  the 
antediluvian  species.  A  great  part  of  the  disoelief  in  the  existence  of  the  sea- 
serpent  has  arisen  from  its  being  supposed  to  be  the  same  animal  as  the  kraken, 
or  rather  from  the  names  having  been  used  indiscriminately.  (We  have  re« 
marked  upon  this  source  of  error  when  giving  the  testimony  of  Anud  Leems.) , 

In  concluding  this  hurried  statement,  allow  me  to  add  my  own  testimony  as 
to  the  existence  of  a  large  fish  or  reptile  of  cylindrical  form  (I  will  not  say  sea- 
serpent).  Three  years  ago,  while  becalmed' in  a  yacht  between  Bergen  and 
Sogn,  in  Norway,  1  saw  (at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  astern)  what  appeared  to  be 
a  large  fish  ruffling  the  otherwise  smooth  surface  of  the  Fiord,  ana,  in  looking 
attentively,  I  observed  what  looked  like  the  convolutions  of  a  snake.  I  imme- 
diately |!Ot  my  glass,  and  distinctly  made  out  three  convolutions,  which  drew 
themselves  slowly  through  the  water;  the  greatest  diameter  was  about  ten  or 
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twelve  inches.  No  head  was  visible,  and  from  the  size  of  each  convohition  I 
supposed  the  length  to  be  about  thir^  feet.  The  master  of  my  yacht  (who,  as 
navigator,  seaman,  and  fisherman,  had  known  the  Norwegian  coast  and  North 
Sea  for  many  years),  as  well  as  a  friend  who  was  with  me,  an  experienced  Nor- 
Tregian  sportsman  and  porpoise  shooter,  saw  the  same  appearance  at  the  same 
time,  and  formed  the  same  opinion  as  to  form  and  size.  I  mention  the  fact  of 
my  friend  being  a  porpoise^nooter,  as  many  have  believed  that  a  shoal  of  por- 
poises following  each  other  has  given  rise  to  the  fable,  as  they  call  it,  of  tbesea^ 
serpent. 

The  last  allusion  in  Mr.  Stirling's  letter,  is  to  a  theory  advanced 
by  Mr.  A.  Adams,  who  describes  nimself  as  having  seen  something 
01  the  kind  in  the  Sooloo  seas,  of  a  line  of  porpoises  following  ea<£ 
other  in  train,  and  at  the  same  time  beautifully-banded  water  snalces,  of 
the  thickness  of  a  man's  les^,  lying  extended  supinely  along  the  glassy 
surface,  or  diving,  &c.,  which  strange  and  unprecedented  combination  of 
circumstances  that  gentleman  supposed  had  given  origin  to  the  idea  of 
the  fabulous  monster,  yclept  a  sea-serpent. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  in  regard  to  serpents  generally,  that  that  greii 
ttaihority  in  the  poetical  and  descriptive  departments  of  natural  history-^ 
Buffon — asserts  that  the  sea  is  fatal  to  them.  ''  They  can,"  he  asserts, 
"  endure  to  live  in  fresh  water  only,  for  salt  is  an  effectual  bane  to  the  whole 
tribe."*  The  narrative  of  the  celebrated  navigator  Dampier  contains, 
however,  several  notices  of  sea  -  serpents.  Thus,  in  passing  out  of 
Shark's  Bay,  New  Holland,  he  says  they  saw  three  water-serpents  swim- 
ming about  in  the  sea,  of  a  yellow  colour,  spotted  with  dark  brown  spots ; 
they  were  each  about  four  foot  long,  and  about  the  bifl;ness  of  a  man's 
wrist,  and  they  were  the  first  he  saw  on  the  coast,  which  abounds  with 
several  sorts  of  them.t  Also  on  the  way  to  Tasmania,  he  says  thej 
saw  sea«snakes  every  day,  of  two  different  descriptions.  Not  hlt  from 
Seouten's  Island,  the  same  navigator  saw  a  snake  furiously  assaulted  by 
two  fishes,  that  had  kept  them  company  five  or  six  days.  The  snake 
swam  away  from  them  very  fast,  keeping  his  head  above  ivater;  the  fish 
snapped  at  his  tail,  but  when  he  turned  himself,  that  fish  would  withdraw 
and  another  would  snap,  so  that  by  turns  they  kept  him  employed,  yet  he 
still  defended  himself,  and  swam  away  at  a  great  pace,  till  they  were  out 
of  sight. 

In  the  '*  Historical  Relation  of  a  Voyage  undertaken  for  the  Disooveiy 
(tf  Southern  Lands,*'  the  naturalist  Peron  describes  sea-serpents  as  distin- 
guished from  land-serpents  by  their  tail,  which  he  says  is  flat  and  oar- 
ahaped,  and  by  their  narrower  body,  which  resembles  tnat  of  an  eel,  and 
terminates  below  almost  in  an  angle.  M.  Peron  is,  however,  evidently  in 
error  when  he  adds  to  his  description  of  the  various  colours  of  sea-snakes, 
that  it  is  in  the  midst  of  the  hottest  countries  of  the  globe^  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  especially,  the  Persian  Guli^  the  Red  Sea,  and  that  which  bathes 
the  north-west  and  north  of  New  Holland,  that  marine  serpents  are  ex- 
clusively produced.  We  have  ourselves  seen  snakes,  apparently  essentially 
marine,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  never  of  more  than  five  or  dx  feet  in 
length,  and  no  records  of  South  Sea  serpents  that  we  have  seen  as  yet 

*  Professor  Ansted,  in  his  ''Ancient  World,  or  Picturesque  Sketches  of 
Creation,"  propagates  the  same  error  in  another  form,  when  he  says  that  among 
reptiles,  as  they  exist  at  present,  there  are  none  which  are  so  organised  that  the 
open  sea  can  be  called  their  chief  habitation.— P.  154. 

t  Probably  species  of  Hydrophis  and  Pelamis. 
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gire  to  them  more  than  firom  ten  to  thirteen  feet  in  length,  whereas  it  is 
evident  that  the  sea-serpent  of  the  North  Atlantic  attains,  without  exag- 
geration, a  length  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet. 

Numerous  testimonies  exist  of  the  sea-serpents  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Tisiting  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain.  The  remains  of  an  animal,  appa*- 
rentlj  belonging  to  this  class,  are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  univer- 
sity and  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  which  was 
stranded  on  the  Isle  of  Stronsay,  one  of  the  Orkneys,  in  1808.  This 
animal  measured  fifty-six  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  in  circumference.  The 
head  was  small,  not  being  a  foot  in  length.  All  accounts  assign  it  blow 
holes.  It  had  three  pair  of  fins  or  paws  connected  with  the  body.  Some- 
thing like  a  bristly  mane  commenced  on  the  shoulders,  which  extended 
to  near  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The  skin  was  smooth,  without  scales, 
and  of  a  grayish  colour.  The  blow-holes  associate  this  animal  with  that 
described  by  Egede  as  met  vnth  on  the  coast  of  Greenland.  The  fins  or 
paws  we  have  seen  belong  also  to  Norwegian  species  and  apparently  to 
the  M'Quhse  animal,  which  had  no  serpentine  pcog^ression. 

An  animal  of  a  different  description  excited  considerable  astonishment 
and  alarm  among  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  in  June,  1808.  This 
marine  monster,  which  was  seen  by  a  great  number  of  persons,  was  snake- 
like, but  its  head  was  broad,  its  neck  smaller,  its  shoulders  broad,  and 
thence  it  tapered  to  the  tail.  It  was  between  seventy  and  eighty  feet  in 
length,  no  fins  were  perceived,  and  it  seemed  to  progress  by  undulation 

Xand  down.  One  of  the  observers  declared  the  eye  to  be  as  large  as  a 
te.* 

Dr.  Hibbert  Ware  mentions,  in  his  work  on  the  Shetiand  Islands,  that 
ibe  great  sea-serpent  has  occasionally  been  seen  off  those  islands,  and  he 
specifies  one  which  was  seen  off  the  Island  of  Stonness,  Vally  Islandi 
Dunvossness. 

The  testimonies  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  marine  monsters  of 
gigantic  size  and  serpentine  form  on  the  coasts  of  America,  have  been 
almost  as  numerous  as  those  derived  from  Norwee^an  sources,  and  have, 
if  possible,  been  regarded  with  still  more  incredulity.  The  Linmean 
Society  of  Boston  was,  however,  not  prevented  by  this  prevalent  feeling 
from  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  these  numerous  reports ;  the  result  was 
that  a  variety  of  depositions  were  collected,  more  especially  in  regard  to 
an  animal  that  visited  the  harbour  of  Gloucester  in  Aug^t,  1817,  and 
which,  from  concurrent  testimonies,  was  about  fifty  feet  in  length.  The 
head  is  described  as  being  somewhat  like  that  of  a  sea-turtle,  the  body 
the  thickness  of  a  half  barrel.  It  appeared  to  have  bunches  or  pro- 
tuberances on  the  back.  One  person  described  his  having  seen  it  throw 
out  its  tongue,  which  appeared  to  be  about  two  feet  long,  and  something 
like  a  fisherman's  harpoon. 

A  serpent  of  remarkable  appearance,  which  was  killed  on  the  sea- 
shore, at  no  great  distance  from  Cape  Ann,  was  sent  to  the  same  society, 
who  considered  it  to  be  the  young  of  the  great  sea-serpent.  This  animal 
is  figured  from  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Society,  who  designated 

*  There  has  been  much  discussion  among  anatomists  as  to  the  true  character  of 
the  bones  of  the  Stronsaj  and  CoU  monsters.  Sir  firerard  Home  deemed  them 
to  have  helonged  to  the  shark ;  but  Dr.  Baidaj,  Mr.  James  Wilson,  and,  I  believe, 
Ihr.  Knox,  incUne  to  consider  them  as  bdonging  to  the  reptile  tribe. 
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the  EDimal  ScoUophis  Adanticus,  in  No.  341  of  the  lUusirated  LondwL 
Netos. 

To  persons  acquainted  with  geology,  the  £eict  of  there  having  heen 
marine  monsters  of  a  gigantic  size  in  existence  before  the  historical 
times,  as  attested  bj  the  frequent  disooveiy  of  their  fossil  remains,  haa 
long  ago  opened  their  minds  to  the  possible  existence  of  die  same  or 
anidogoas  forms  in  the  present  day, 

Greologists  have  now  been  long  mtimate  with  the  forms  of  several  species 
of  spurious  Sfturians  (or  "ancient  sea-dragons," as  Mr.  Broderip  calls  them), 
that  were  exclusively  marine  in  their  habits;  not  merely  taking  refuge  in  the 
water  occasionally  like  most  of  the  crocodiles,  or  seeking  their  prey  there^ 
and  then,  when  gorged,  coming  ashore  to  sleep  in  the  marshes  and  jangle ; 
but  adapted  in  all  respects  to  make  use  of  the  sea  as  thdr  permanent 
habitation.  Such  more  particularly  were  the  Nothosauri,  whose  extre- 
mities, being  reduced  almost  to  the  condition  of  paddles,  could  not  have 
idlowed  the  creature  to  walk  about  readily  on  land ;  and  such  also  was  the 
Plesiosaurus,  which  bore  many  remarkable  points  of  similarity  with  Egede's 
sea-serpent  It  was  an  essentially  marine  animal,  it  had  a  lofig  and 
movable  neck,  it  had  breathing-holes  analogous  to  those  of  the  whale,  and 
it  was  propelled  by  paws  or  paddles.  There  were,  however,  several  varieties 
of  Plesiosaurus,  which  differed  in  the  proportions  of  neck  and  body. 

The  Ichthyosaurus  was  a  still  more  remarkable  marine- monster  of  the 
same  class.  The  animal  so  called  was  a  voracious  reptile,  that  attained  a 
length  of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet,  and  was  adapted  for  constant  residence 
in  the  sea.  It  resembled  in  some  points,  as  in  its  smooth,  naked  skin, 
its  being  propelled  by  paddles,  and  its  enormous  eyes,  some  of  the  marine 
monsters  described  as  still  dwelling  in  the  ocean ;  but  it  differed  from 
most  by  its  elongated  snout  and  whale-lik^  tul. 

The  Enaliosaurians,  as  Professor  Owen  calls  the  family  of  the  Nothosauri, 
Ichthyosauri,  Plesiosauri,  &c.  (and  tenspecies  of  the  one,  and  sixteen  of  the 
other,  have  been  described  by  the  learned  professor  in  his  ^'  Report  on 
British  Fossil  Reptiles*'),  are  immediately  connected  with  the  crocodilian 
reptiles  by  the  extinct  and  gigantic  Plesiosaurus,  which  is  more  closely 
allied  to  the  true  Saurians,  and  its  enormous  jaws  armed  with  teeth  re- 
markable for  their  thickness  and  strength,  were  wielded  by  a  neck  as 
short  and  strong  as  that  of  the  whales. 

But  there  are  other  "ancient  sea-dragons"  besides  the  Enaliosaurians. 
Such  was  the  Mosasaurus,  a  marine  giant,  which  appears  to  have  been 
most  nearly  allied  to  the  Monitors,  only  that  five  feet  is  a  great  length 
for  an  existing  Monitor  to  attain ;  while  the  Mosasaur  must  have  reached 
twenty-five  feet.  "  Fancy,"  says  Mr.  Broderip,  "  a  marine  Monitor  of 
the  length  and  bulk  of  a  grampus,  with  four  paddles  instead  of  legs,  and  a 
high  and  deep  oar-like  tail,  formed  for  propelling  the  animal  through  the 
F&ve,  instead  of  the  long  and  slender  tail  of  the  living  species — and  you 
have  some  notion  of  the  Mosasaur.  Its  jaws  and  teeth  were  tremendous. 
Nothing  comparable  to  them  can  be  imagined,  excepting  the  ancient 
caricature,  which  may  be  known  to  some  of  our  readers,  representing  a 
learned  ^ntleman  in  his  robes,  not  quite  at  liis  ease,  between  a  pair  of 
Saurian  jaws,  worthy  of  Munchausen's  creation,  and  underwritten, 

•*  A  Lawyer  and  a  Sawyer." 

But  that  which  is  still  more  remarkable   iS)   that  while  the  greatest 
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peculiarity  connected  with  existing  leviathans  of  the  deep— sea-serpents 
or  sea-dragons — is  their  exceeding  rarity,  so  that  only  now  and  then  one 
of  these  wonderful  creatures  is  seen,  and  their  very  existence  has  been 
long  a  matter  of  dispute,  even  in  those  countries  the  coasts  of  which 
they  most  affect;  the  ancient  tea-dragons  had  almost  the  whole  of 
a  bye-gone  world  to  themselves,  —  they  were  as  numerous  as  they 
were  voracious, — during  a  whole  era  in  tbe  history  of  the  earth's  crea- 
tion they  were  the  chief  and  most  formidable  occupants  of  both  land 
and  sea,  and  they  were  by  their  structure  alone  fitted  to  endure  tbe 
turbulence  and  continual  convulsions  of  the  unquiet  surface  of  our  infant 
world. 

When  we  see  (says  Dr.  Buckland,  in  his  well-known  "Bridgewater 
Treatise'')  that  so  large  and  important  a  range  has  been  assigned  to  reptiles 
among  the  former  population  of  our  planet,  we  cannot  but  regard  with  feelings , 
of  new  and  unusual  mterest,  the  comparatively  diminutive  existing  orders  of 
the  most  ancient  family  of  quadrupeds,  ^ith  the  very  name  of  which  we  usually 
associate  a  sentiment  of  disgust.  We  shall  view  them  with  less  contempt 
when  we  learn,  from  the  records  of  geological  history,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  reptiles  not  only  constituted  the  chief  tenants  and  most  powerful  pos- 
sessors of  tbe  earth,  but  extended  their  dominion  also  over  tbe  waters  of  the 
seas,  and  that  the  annals  of  their  histonr  may  be  traced  back  through  thousands 
of  years  antecedent  to  that  latest  pomt  in  the  progressive  stages  of  animal 
creation,  when  the  first  parents  of  the  human  race  were  called  into  existence. 

And  since  that  period,  as  it  has  been  with  volcanic  action  circumscribed 
to  within  narrow  limits  of  destructiveness,  and  with  those  upheavings  and 
subsidences,  which  are  now  limited  to  a  few  tilted-up  coral  islands,  or  the 
sad  devastations  of  earthquakes,  and  certain  isolated  phenomena,  seldom 
embracing  very  extensive  changes ;  so  it  has  also  been  with  the  reptile 
tribe.  The  gigantic  and  voracious  ancient  sea-dragons  have  now  only 
for  representatives  the  few  authenticated  creatures — the  true  characters 
of  which  are  not  yet  thorot^hly  understood.  Those  leviathan  crocodiles 
the  Cetiosauri, — the  Teleosauri  with  108  teeth, — those  '<  fearfully  great 
lizards,  the  Dino-saurians,"  and  the  most  remarkable  of  the  *'  Old  World 
Terrestrial  Dragons,*'  the  Megalosaurus,  as  well  as  the  ancient  flying 
dragons — Pterosauri  and  Pterodactyls,  one  only  represented  in  their 
marine  existence  by  the  Gavial  of  the  Gang^es  or  the  puny  Amblyrhynchus 
of  the  Gallapagos  Islands,  in  their  amphibious  existence,  by  the  gradu- 
ally diminishing  numbers  of  crocodiles,  caynuins,  alligators,  and  monitors; 
in  their  terrestrial  existence  by  the  Drac®nsB,  Iguanas  or  Guanas,  and 
other  small  and  harmless  creatures  of  the  lizard  tribe ;  while  in  their 
aerial  attributes  the  Pterosauri  are  but  poorly  represented  by  the  little 
flying  Kzards  of  the  genus  Draco,  seldom  more  than  nine  or  ten  inches 
in  length,  and  only  preserving  of  their  renowned  predecessors — ^the 
name. 

True  that  the  Ophidians  or  serpent  tribe  has  not  dwindled  away  in  so  • 
remarkable  a  manner  as  the  Saurian  or  lizard  tribe  of  olden  times.     The 
Boas,  the  Pythons,  and  other  great  terrestrial  snakes,  still  preserve  in  their 
magnitude  somewhat  of  the  importance  which  they  had  attained,  when 
a  single  serpent  could  dispute  with  a  Roman  general  and  his  army  the 
passage  of  a  river.     So  it  may  also  be  when  tae  sea-serpents,  as  they  - 
are  called,  come  to  be  more  correctly  known,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
supposed  extinct  Enaliosaurians  have  their  few  living  congeners — their 
actual  representatives,  few  and  far  betweeui  but  still  roaming  over  the  , 
vast  wilderness  of  the  oceanic  expanse. 
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It  was  an  old  belief,  that  wbenever  a  serpent  deroored  a  serpent^  a 
dragon  was  produced ;  nay,  that  this  was  the  only  operation  bj  which  a 
serpent  could  be  promoted  to  a  dragon's  estate  ;  but  nirther  consideralioa 
of  all  the  circumstances  recorded  in  connexion  with  the  so-called  sea^ 
serpents,  added  to  a  study  of  the  drawings  of  Egede»  Pontoppidan,  and 
stilt  more  particularly  of  those  made  by  the  officers  of  H.M.S.  DmdaluSf 
will  probably  have  the  effect  of  raising  these  rare  denizens  of  the  deep, 
without  the  necessity  of  one  swallowing  another,  from  the  rank  of  ser- 
pent to  that  of  ^ffantic  lizard. 

We  have  already  observed  in  how  many  striking  particulars  the  sea- 
monster,  described  by  Egede,  is  connected  with  the  class  of  Ekialiosauriau^ 
80  it  is  also  even  in  the  case  of  the  exaggerated  descriptions  of  Olaus 
Magnus,  in  which,  amid  much  that  appears  &bulous,  we  still  find  refer* 
ence  to  the  mane,  to  the  putting  the  head  on  high  like  a  pillar,  and  to 
the  Baming  eyes.  So  also  in  regard  to  the  monster  seen  by  Captain  de 
Ferry,  as  recorded  by  Pontoppidan.  This  animal  also  held  its  head, 
whim  resembled  that  of  a  horse,  above  the  water.  It  had  large  eyes  and 
a  long  white  mane.  But  it  also  possessed  a  peculiarly  Ophidian  attri* 
bate,  for  besides  the  head  and  nedc.  Captain  Ferry  and  his  oompaaiona 
saw  seven  or  eight  coils,  which  were  very  thick,  and,  as  far  as  they  ooold 
guess,  there  was  about  a  fathom  distance  between  each  fold.  Pontop- 
pidan remarks  upon  the  so-called  sea-snakes  generally,  that  they  do  not 
taper  to  a  point,  like  land-snakes,  but  the  body  grows  remarkably  small  at 
ODce,  just  where  the  tail  begins.  The  same  naturalist  also  remarks  of 
the  so-called  ooik  of  the  serpent,  that  when  it  Hes  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  there  are,  when  it  is  very  calm,  some  parts  of  the  back  to  be  seen 
in  a  line  with  the  head,  when  it  moves  or  bends.  These,  at  a  distancs^ 
appear  like  so  many  casks  or  hogsheads  floating  in  a  line,  with  a  ecm* 
fliderable  distance  between  each  of  them.  He  adds  that  the  eyes  are  rery 
large,  and  look  like  a  couple  of  bright  pewter  plates,  and  it  has  a  kind 
of  mane,  which  looks  like  a  parcel  of  sea-weeds  hanging  down  to  die 
water.  Dr.  Buckland  remarks  in  his  treatise  previously  quoted,  p.  173y 
that  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  eye  of  the  Ichthyosaurus,  is  among 
the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  the  animaL 

The  sea-serpent  seen  in  the  Bay  of  Gloucester,  U.  S.,  is  described  as 
having  a  head  something  like  a  rattle- snake's,  but  as  large  as  the  head 
ci  a  horse,  and  it  was  carried  about  two  feet  above  the  vmter.  Hie 
so-called  £o\da  were  described  as  bunches,  or  protuberances,  on  the  bade 
It  was  Mr.  Nash  who  took  the  deposidons,  who  considered  these  pro* 
taberances  to  be  caused  by  the  animal's  vertical  motion. 

We  come  now  to  the  marine  monster  seen  by  the  officers  of  H.M.S. 
Dadalus  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  August,  in  latitude  24  deg.  44  min. 
S.,  and  longitude  9  deg.  22  min.  E.  The  creature  is  described  as  being  aa 
'' enormous  serpent,"  with  head  and  shoulders  kept  about  four  feet  con- 
stantly above  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  and,  continues  Captain  M'Qulue,  Ae 
reporter,  '*  as  nearly  as  we  could  approximate  by  comparing  it  with  the 
l^gth  of  what  our  maintopsail-yard  would  show  in  the  water,  there  was 
at  least  sixty  feet  of  the  animal  afleur  d^eau^  no  portion  of  which  was^ 
to  oar  perception,  used  in  propelling  it  through  the  water,  m&et  by  ver- 
tical or  horizontal  undulation.  It  passed  rapidly,  but  so  close  under  our 
1^  quarter,  that  had  it  been  a  man  of  my  acquamtance,  I  sh6uld  have 
eanly  recognised  his  features  with  the  naked  eye  ;  and  it  did  nof^ 
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other  in  approaebing  the  ship,  or  after  it  had  passed  our  wake,  deviate 
in  the  slightest  degree  from  its  course  to  the  south-west,  which  it  held  on 
at  the  pace  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  apparently  on 
some  determined  purpose. 

«  The  diameter  of  the  serpent  was  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  behind 
the  head,  which  was,  vfiihout  any  doubt^  that  of  a  snake;  and  it  wai 
never,  during  the  twenty  minutes  that  it  continued  within  sight  of  onr 
glasses,  once  below  the  surface  of  the  water — its  colour  a  dark  brown, 
with  yellowish  white  about  the  throat  It  had  no  fins,  but  something 
ISke  the  mane  of  a  horse,  or  rather  a  bunch  of  sea-weed,  washed  about 
itBback." 

This  something  like  a  mane  is  omitted  in  the  drawings  taken  imme* 
diately  after  the  animal  was  seen^  and  which  have  been  engraved  in  No* 
341  of  die  Illustrated  London  News,  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
identity  of  the  words  used  by  the  old  Norwegian — "  a  kind  of  mane, 
which  looks  like  a  parcel  of  sea-weeds  hanging  down  to  the  water,**  and 
those  used  by  Captain  M'QuhsB,  impart  an  interest  to  the  ciicum* 
atance. 

The  head  of  the  animal  figured  in  the  same  drawings,  like  that  of  the 
monster  seen  in  the  Bay  of  Gloucester,  U.S.,  most  resembles  that  of  the 
aea-turtle,  and  of  some  semi-aquatic  lizards.  There  is  even  a  remote 
analogy  to  the  physiognomy  of  certain  Malacopterygious  fish,  as  the 
Mursena  and  conger-eel,  but  the  closest  analogy  exists  to  what  we  may 
imag^e  to  be  the  head  of  the  Plesiosaurus  reproduced.*  The  general 
«lflfect  produced  upon  Captain  M'QuhsB  was,  he  says,  distinctly  and 
without  any  doubt,  that  of  the  head  of  a  snake,  but  the  drawing  conveys 
the  idea  of  the  head  of  a  Saurian  rather  than  of  an  Ophidian,  and  cer* 
tainly  does  not  much  resemble  any  ordinary  serpent. 

Captain  M'QuhsB  also  says  that  the  anunal  had  no  fins,  but  we  may 
be  allowed  to  express  a  doubt  whether  he  had  the  means  of  bdng  accu-* 
lately  informed  upon  this  point.  Several  observers  have  at  once  pro* 
Maimed,  that  as  tne  monster  was  not  propelled  by  vermicular  action,  it 
was  most  probably  furnished  with  paws  or  paddles.  An  F.G.S.,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times^  has  also  brouc^ht  forward  the  same  circumstance  in 
aorroboration  of  the  view  entertamed  by  Mr.  Morries  Stirling  of  the 
analogy  of  these  monsters  with  some  of  the  antediluvian  species. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  on  the  face  of  the  narrative,  and  which  must 
be  allowed  to  destroy  the  analogy  of  the  motions  of  the  so-called  "  Sea-ser- 
pent" with  those  of  all  known  snakes  and  anguiliform  fishes,  is,  that  no  less 
than  sixt?  feet  of  the  animal  were  seen  advancing,  ijleur  ifettu,  at  the  rate  of 
fipom  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  without  it  being  possible  to  perceive, 
upon  the  closest  and  most  attentive  inspection,  any  undulatory  motion  to 
which  its  rapid  advance  could  be  ascribed.  It  need  scarcely  be  observed  that 
neither  an  eel  nor  a  snake,  if  either  of  those  animals  could  swim  at  all  with 
the  neck  elevated,  could  do  so  without  the  front  part  of  its  body  being  thrown 
into  undulation  by  the  propulsive  efforts  of  its  tail. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  animal  seen  b^  Captain  M'Quhse  was  not  allied 
to  the  snakes  or  to  the  eels,  to  what  class  or  animals  could  it  have  belonsed? 
To  this  I  would  reply,  that  it  appeals  more  likely  that  the  enormous  reptile  in 

*  The  Saeeapharynx  fiagtXtm  and  OpktognaidiuM  ampuBaceus  are  very  ronark- 
able  species  allied  to  the  Murana,  havmg  the  power  of  inflating  the  trunk  and 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water;  but  again  they  are  only  oom  four  to  six 
feet  in  length. 
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question  was  allied  to  the  gigantic  Saurians,  hitherto  believed  only  to  eiist  in 
the  fossil  state,  and,  among  them,  to  the  Plesiosaorus. 

From  the  known  anatomical  character  of  the  Plesiosauri,  derived  from  the 
examination  of  their  organic  remains,  geologists  are  agreed  in  the  inference 
that  those  animals  carried  their  necks  (which  must  have  resembled  the  bodies 
of  serpents)  above  the  water,  while  their  progression  was  effected  by  large 

f  addles  working  beneath — the  short  but  strong  tail  acting  the  part  of  a  rudder, 
t  would  be  superfluous  to  point  out  how  closely  tlie  surmises  of  philosophers 
resemble,  in  these  particulars,  the  description  of  the  eye-witnesses  of  the 
living  animal,  as  given  in  the  letter  and  drawings  of  Captain  M'Quhs.  In 
the  latter  we  have  many  of  the  external  characters  of  the  former,  as  predicated 
from  the  examination  of  the  skeleton.  The  short  head,  the  serpentlike  neck, 
carried  several  feet  above  the  water,  forcibly  recall  the  idea  conceived  of  the  ex- 
tinct animal ;  and  even  the  bristly  mane  on  certain  parts  of  the  back,  so  un- 
like any  thing  found  in  serpents,  has  its  analogy  m  the  Iguana,  to  which 
animal  the  Plesiosaunis  has  been  compared  by  some  geologists.  But  I  would 
most  of  all  insist  upon  the  peculiarity  of  the  animal's  progression,  which  could 
only  have  been  effected,  with  the  evenness  and  at  the  rate  described,  by  an 
apparatus  of  iins  or  paddles  not  possessed  by  serpents,  but  existing  in  the 
highest  perfection  in  the  Plesiosaurus. 

It  having  appeared  by  a  letter,  writtea  by  the  master  of  the  Mary  Ann, 
of  Glasgow,  that,  on  a  voyage  from  Malta  to  Lisbon  he,  the  said  master, 
had  spoken  the  American  brig  Daphne^  of  Boston,  which  brig  had,  on 
the  20th  of  September,  when  in  lat.  4  deg.  11  min.  south,  long.  10  d^. 
15  min.  east,  not  only  seen,  but  most  uselessly,  fired  at  and  wounded  ^  a 
huge  serpent,  with  a  dragon's  head"  (what  is  a  dragon's  head  ?) ;  a  great 
deal  of  conjecture  has  been  wasted  upon  the  ooincidence.  There  appears 
much  reason,  from  the  rare  occurrence  of  the  animal  in  question,  to  be- 
lieve that  they  may  have  been  the  same.  The  distance  traversed  by  the 
monster  between  the  6th  of  August  and  the  20th  of  September,  altogether 
about  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  in  forty-five  days,  would  give  a  rate  of 
a  little  more  than  thirty  miles  a  day  ;  woereas  it  is  reported  to  have  been 
going  at  a  rate  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  induce  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  going  at  that  rate  always  in 
one  direction  ;  and  it  so  happens,  in  this  particular  case,  that  Captain 
M'Quhffi*s  monster  was  going  at  that  rate,  apparently  on  some  deter* 
wined  purpose  to  the  south-west ;  that  is  to  say,  in  precisely  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  where  it  was  subsequently  seen  by  the  Americans. 

But  whatever  little  discrepancies  might  be  found  between  an  account 
directly  obtained  from  trustworthy  observers  and  a  second-hand  oral  re-^ 
port,  surely  such  ought  never  to  have  been  brought  forward  for  a  moment 
as  throwmg  doubt  upon  the  veracity  of  a  number  of  British  officers! 
This  is  carrying  scepticism  too  far;  it  is  a  positive  insult  to  common  sense, 
and  a  repudiation  of  all  gentlemanly  feeling.  It  is  most  probable,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  a  correspondent  to  the  Times^  that  the  American  vessel 
was  at  lat.  4  deg.  south  on  the  20th  of  August  instead  of  September,  or  he 
would  hardly  have  been  at  Lisbon  on  the  30th  of  September,  when  spoken 
by  the  Mary  Ann.  The  monster  would  then  have  travelled  a  distance 
of  1380  English  miles  in  fourteen  days,  or  upwards  of  ninety  *eight  milea 
a  day;  if  that  is  any  satisfaction  to  the  lovers  of  the  marvelloos.  It  is 
none  to  us — we  are  quite  satisfied  at  present  with  the  account  giv^i  by 
the  officers  of  H.  M.  3.  Diedahu,  and  shall  await  further  particulars  of 
the  monster  seen  by  the  Americans  on  the  same  coast,  and  in  the  same 
seas,  premising,  however,  that  the  opinion  appears  to  have  gained  ground 
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Scotland,  where  they  had  the  heat  opportunities  of  testing  the  truth, 
that  the  supposed  statement  of  the  master  of  the  Mary  Ann  is  o,  contemp- 
tible hoax. 

One  more  observation  of  a  more  interesting  character  remuns  to  be  made. 
It  has  been  generally  admitted  by  geologists  that  the  great  tribe  of  ancient 
sea  dragons  are  extinct,  because  their  fossil  remains  have  not  as  yet  been 
found  in  deposits  that  are  posterior  to  the  chalk  formation.  But  tiiis  is  by 
no  means  a  conclusive  argument.  The  interval  that  exists  between  the  era 
of  the  great  sea  and  land  reptiles— the  second  or  middle  epoch  of  geolo* 
gbts — and  present  times,  and  which  comprises  the  thiid  or  modem 
epoch,  and  all  the  supra-cretaceous  deposits,  by  no  means  involves,  geolo* 
gically  or  physically  speaking,  the  total  extinction  of  all  the  species  of  an*' 
cien  t  monster  reptiles.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  supra-cretaceous 
fiMrmations  were  deposited  were  no  longer  the  same  as  wh|it  belonged  to 
the  older  and  more  widely  extended  formations.  They  are  no  longer  the' 
deposits  of  oceans  of  almost  boundless  expanse,  but  they  are  either  alter- 
nating marine  and  fresh  water  basins  of  limited  extent,  as  in  the  case- 
of  the  London  and  Parisian  terdary  deposits,  or  are  accumulations  of  sandy- 
days,  and  marles,  having  no  comprehensive  geographic  or  geological 
development.  There  is  nothing  to  intimate  that  seas  of  great  extent  were 
not  in  existence  at  the  same  time  that  many  of  the  now  existing  tertiary 
deposits  were  accumulated.  It  is  not  surprising  that  under  circum- 
stances of  such  limited  geographic  extent  as  belong  to  existing  tertiary 
basins,  that  the  remains  of  great  oceanic  or  land  reptiles  should  not  be 
met  with  and  should  be  replaced  by  peciiliar  forms  of  terrestrial  animals.. 
Remains,  however,  of  crocodiles,  tortoises,  and  serpents  (Palseophis  tolia-> 
picus)  have  been  met  with  in  these  tertiary  deposits.  But  the  moment 
we  have  a  marine  deposit  of  any  real  importance — a  geological  horizon 
as  Humboldt  would  call  it — as  for  example  the  chalk  ;  we  have  remains 
of  Ichthyosauri,  Mosasauri/i^Geosauri,  Baphiosauri,  Plesiosauri,  Megalo- 
sauri,  and  of  a  host  of  other  monster  reptiles.  So  also  if  the  bottom  of 
the  Atlantic  were  laid  dry  or  tilted-up  in  the  shape  of  rock  formations, 
existing  geolorats  might  possibly  find  amusement  in  the  study  of  sea- 
monsters  which,  if  not  actually  identical  with,  there  is  much  reason  to. 
believe  would  be  found  to  be  closely  akin  to,  their  antediluvian,  and  pre- 
Adamite  predecessors. 

Since  the  above  was  written.  Professor  Owen  has  published  his  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  animal  seen  from  the  Dtedalus.  Considering  the 
general  character  of  the  head  and  form  of  nostril,  this  eminent  anato- 
mist believes  that  head  to  have  belonged  to  a  warm-blooded  mammal,, 
and  that  mammal  to  have  been  a  great  seal,  most  likely  Anson's  sea-lion, 
or  the  maned  seal  of  the  South  Seas,  which  attains  the  length  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet,  and  which  in  this  case  might  have  been  carried  out  of 
its  native  seas  by  accident.  Mr.  Owen  adds  his  testimony  to  the  fact,  that 
the  bones  of  the  Stronsay  monster  are  decidedly  those  of  a  great  shark.  The 
professor  also  states  his  opinion  as  opposed  to  the  existence  of  any  large 
species  of  Sea-serpent,  or  Saurian,  upon  the  grounds,  that  as  such  animals, 
would  float  for  a  certain  time  when  dead,  they  would,  if  existing,  be  more 
frequently  met  with,  that  no  vertebrae  of  such  large  serpents  have  as  yet 
been  found  washed  ashore  on  the  Scandinavian  coasts,  or  on  those  of 
America ;  and,  lastly,  because  the  Sea  Saurians  of  the  secondary  periods 
of  geology  have  been  replaced  in  the  tertiary  and  actual  seas  by  marine 
mammals.     Any  opimon  emanating  from  so  high  an  authority  cannot 
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lot  be  treated  wiih  the  graatest  reepeet,  but  tftill  it  will  be  seen  tliat 
Professor  Owen's  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  head  of  the  animal,  do 
not  coincide  with  the  descriptions  given  of  the  form  and  length  of  the 
body  annexed  to  the  head  of  the  supposed  seaL  The  absence  of  any 
hitherto  discovered  relics  of  existing  marine  Sanrians  is  only  negatife 
evidence ;  as  we  have  before  {remarkedy  the  rarity  of  the  animal  seema 
to  be  one  of  its  greatest  peculiarities.  The  floating  of  serpents  after 
death,  also,  only  lasts  till  the  gases  are  disengaged  by  accident  or  decom- 
position. The  different  drcumstaaces  under  which  the  secondary  and 
tertiary,  and  recent  deporits  occur,  have,  alsoi  been  alluded  to  and  viewed 
in  another  light.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  nature  of  the  ammal 
of  the  Dadalus  is  doomed  to  be  a  vexed  ouestion,  like  its  predecessors  ; 
and  under  those  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  statement  of 
its  having  been  met  with  by  the  crew  of  an  American  vessel  may  tum 
out  to  be  correct 

Captain  M'Quhs  has  also  answered  the  professor,  if  not  in  a  sdoiti&v 
certainly  in  a  very  sailor-like,  straightforward,  and,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  satisfactory  way  in  the  Times  for  November  the  18th  :— 

Professor  Owen  correctly  states  that  I  '^etidently  saw  a  large  ereatnie 
moving  rapidly  through  the  water  very  different  from  an^r  thing  I  had  befoie 
witnessed,  neimer  a  whale,  a  grampus,  a  great  shark,  an  alligator,  nor  any  other 
of  the  larger  surface-swimming  creatures  fallen  in  with  in  ordinary  voyages.* 
I  now  assert,  neither  was  it  a  common  seal  nor  a  sea-elephant,  its  ^reat  length 
and  its  totally  differing  physiognomy  precluding  the  possibility  of  its  being  a 
**  Phoca"  of  any  species.  The  head  was  flat,  and  not  a  **  capacious  vaulted 
cranium  ;"  nor  haa  it "  a  stiff,  inflexible  trunk** — a  conclusion  to  which  Pn^ 
fessor  Owen  has  jumped,  most  certainly  not  justified  by  the  simple  statement, 
that  no  "  portion  of  the  sixty  feet  seen  by  us  was  used  m  propellmg  it  through 
the  water,  either  by  vertical  or  horizontal  undulation.'' 

It  is  also  assumed  that  the  "  calculation  of  its  length  was  made  under  a 
strong  preconception  of  the  nature  of  the  beast  ;**  another  conclusion  quite  the 
contrary  to  the  fact  It  was  not  until  after  the  great  length  was  developed  by 
its  nearest  approach  to  the  ship,  and  until  after  that  roost  important  point  bad 
been  duly  considered  and  debated,  as  well  as  such  could  be  in  the  brief  space 
of  time  allowed  for  so  doing,  that  it  was  pronounced  to  be  a  serpent  by  all  who 
saw  it,  and  who  are  too  well  accustomed  to  judge  of  lengths  and  breadths  of 
objects  in  the  sea  to  mistake  a  real  substance  and  an  actual  living  body,  coolly 
and  dispassionately  contemplated,  at  so  short  a  distance  too,  for  the  "  eddy 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  deeper  immersed  fins  and  tail  of  a  rapidly  moving 
^gantic  seal  raising  its  head  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  water,"  as  Professor  Owen 
imagines,  in  quest  of  its  lost  iceberg. 

The  creative  powers  of  the  human  mind  may  be  very  limited.  On  thb 
occasion  they  were  not  called  into  requisition,  my  purpose  and  desire  being, 
throughout,  to  furnish  eminent  naturalists,  such  as  the  learned  Professor,  wiSi 
accurate  facts,  and  not  with  exaggerated  representations,  nor  with  what  could  br 
any  possibility  proceed  from  optical  illusion  :  and  1  beg  to  assure  him  that  old 
Pontoppidan  having  clothed  his  sea  serpent  with  a  mane  could  not  have  su^ 
gested  the  idea  of  ornamenting  the  creature  seen  from  the  Dtsdaitu  with  a 
similar  appendage,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  had  never  seen  his  account,  or 
even  heard  of  his  sea  serpent,  until  my  arrival  in  London.  Some  other  solu- 
tion must  therefore  be  found  for  the  very  remarkable  coincidence  between  us 
in  that  particular  in  order  to  unravel  the  mystery. 

Finally,  I  deny  the  existence  of  excitement  or  the  possibility  of  optical  illti* 
slon.  I  adhere  to  the  statements,  as  to  form,  colour,  and  dimensions,  contained 
in  my  official  report  to  the  Admiralty,  and  I  leave  them  as  data  whereupon  the 
learned  and  scientific  may  exercise  the  '*  pleasures  of  imagination**  until  some 
more  fortunate  opportunity  shall  occur  of  making  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
the  <*  great  unknown*— in  the  present  instance  most  assuredly  no  ghost 
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** Andbremo  a  Parigi,"  PerBiani,  Ronooni— '^La  Tieillesae  de  BieheUea,'*  Socage-^ 
KUe.  —'0  Tooth— Bachel  v.  Judith— Stan  and  Begnlan—"  L'lle  de  Tohu*- 
Boha"— Mile.  Ozy's  Diamonds— *' Jeanne  la  FoUe,"  Mile.  Masson  at  the  Salr 
•petrldre— "  Manj  small  Articles  make  np  a  Sum." 

In  1716^  a  company  of  Italian  actors  were  allowed,  as  a  special  faTOur, 
to  play  alternately  with  the  Opera  troupe  in  the  theatre  which  then  ex- 
isted in  the  Palais  Roy aL  The  first  printed  record  of  their  representations 
runs  as  follows  :— 

<*  In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  St  Francois  de 
Paule,  and  of  the  souls  in  purgatory,  we  commenced  our  performances 
on  the  eighteenth  of  May  with  VInganno  FartunatoJ' 

In  the  title  of  this  very  piece  <rouverturey  with  the  simple  addition  <£ 
one  letter,  we  find  a  most  appropriate  and  ready-made  comment  on  M« 
I>upin's  recent  attempt  to  modernise  Rossini  at  the  Salle  Ventadour. 
liVheneTer  •*  Andremo  a  Pari^"  is  performed,  M.  Vatel's  successor  has 
only  to  peep  through  the  irou  du  rideau  to  satisfy  himself  that  hig 
**  ing^anno,"  m  exhuming  the  soporific  "  Viagg^o  a  Rheims"  fi!om  the 
tomb  of  the  Capulets,  and  in  transfering  the  terminus  of  the  journey 
from  the  city  of  consecrations  to  that  of  barricades— -from  Rheims  to  Pans 
*-has  been  indeed  "  rfortunato.**  We  are  told  that  we  should  believe 
nothing  we  hear,  and  only  half  we  see  :  if  the  latter  part  of  this  axiom 
be  correct,  the  manager  of  the  Italian  Opera  has  no  occasion  to  draw 
largely  on  his  own  stock  of  credulity,  for  what  he  does  see  in  the  shape 
of  audience  is,  like  Mr.  Handyoock's  whiting  in  ''  Peter  Simple,**  '^  not 
worth  halvmg.*' 

Nar-^^jusHce  avani  tout-^Bie  either  composer  or  Ubretdsie  under  any 
very  great  obligation  to  their  interpreters  ;  Persiani's  singing,  indeed,  is, 
as  nsual^  brilliant  and  sparkling  like  a  firework,  fiz,  fiz,  fiz,  every  fiz  more 
marvellous  than  its  predecessor ;  until,  when  one  thinks  all  is  over,  out 
eomes  the  bouquet. 

But  una  voce  poco/a,  as  the  same  lady  is  in  the  habit  of  trilling  in 
die  '*  Barbi^re,"  we  might  just  as  reasonably  expect  one  swallow  to  make 
a  summer  as  one  singer  a  tucees,  when  hampered  by  such  wet  blankets 
«s  Morelli  (who  should  have  been  called  Morella,  amr  the  cherry,  whose 
teeth-setting-on-edge  properties  his  shakes  possess  in  a  remarkable 
degree),  and  Amoux,  dit  Amoldi.     Poor  Persian! ! 

Que  pouvait-elle  faire,  et  seul^,  et  centre  tous  ? 

As  (or  Ronconi,  he  knows  by  this  time,  and  it  is  a  pity  he  never  finmd 
it  out  before,  that  Labhiche  is  not  to  be  imitated  with  impunity:  ie  gro$ 
de  Naples  is  a  privileged  individual,  and  may  indulge  in  lazzi — always 
regulated  as  tibev  are  by  the  nicest  tact — ^which  in  anybody  else's  mouth 
appear  misplacea  and  impertinent.  He,  moreover,  has  the  physique  de 
temploi;  whereas  littie  Giorgio  has  nothing  drdl  about  him,  no  one 
feature  legitimately  suggestive  of  mirth  or  spontaneous  humour;  his 
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laugh  ia  a  grimace,  lus  very  smile  a  contortion.  His  merriment,  indeed, 
involuntarily  reminds  one  of  Ralph  Nickleby's  grating  chuckle ;  it  is  so 
evidently  against  the  grain. 

Why  will  not  so  gifted  an  artiste  rest  contented  with  being  sublime  in 
tragedy,  without  vainly  puffing  himself  out  in  the  Icarian  hope  of  attun- 
ing ox-like  proportions  in  comedy ;  and  why  wiU  he  compel  me  to  make  a 
Judy  of  myself  by  owning  to  the  authorship  of  so  atrodous  a  conundrum 
^is  the  following — h  propos  to  his  unlucky  personation  of  the  bourgeois 
in  "  Andremo  a  Parigi?" 

Why  is  a  certain  celebrated  baiyton  like  a  mistaken  rabbit  ? 
Because  he's  a  wbono  ctmejf. 

\  (N.B.-— I  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  if  Punches  or  the  Man  in  the 
MoofCs  insanest  contributors  ever  came  up  to  thcU). 

Were  any  dramatic  Belzoni  or  Munfi;o  Park  to  search  among  the 
repertoires  of  the  twenty-two  Parisian  theatres  (by-the-way,  there  are 
twenty-three  of  them  now,  the  The&tre  St  Marcel  having  just  re-opened, 
with  every  reasonable  prospect  of  shutting-up  shop  again  in  a  month  or 
two),  his  industry  would  probably  be  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  some 
dozen  pieces,  relating  more  or  less  to  the  career  of  the  celebrated  Due 
and  Marechal  de  Richelieu.  Perhaps  the  only  one  of  these  which  has 
survived  the  epoch  of  its  production — and  that  rather  owing  to  Dejazet 
than  to  its  own  intrinsic  worth — is  Bayard*s  lively  vaudeville,  ^'Les 
Pk^mi^res  Armes  de  Richelieu;"  the  dramas  of  Alexandre  Duval  and 
Ancelot,  "  La  Jeunesse  de  Richelieu*'  and  <<  Richelieu  k  80  Ans,''  having 
been  long  since  consigned,  as  relics  of  antiquity,  to  the  archives  of  Uie 
Theatre  Frangais  (I  beg  its  pardon,  de  la  R^publique),  wherein  they 
sleep  beneath  an  inch-thick  coat  of  time-hallowed  and  venerable  dust. 

A  similar  fate — though  the  exact  period  of  its  entombment  is  yet 
uncertain — awaits  Messrs.  FeuiUet  and  Paul  Bocage  s  comedy,  or  rather 
imbroglio,  entitled  "  La  VieiUesse  de  Richelieu,"  just  produced  at  the 
same  Uieatre  with  that  peculiar  attention  to  scenery,  costume,  and  general 
getting-up  for  which  ^'les  Com^diens  ordmaizes*  du  Prisident  (?)^  are 
so  deservedly,  celebrated.  Every  thing  has  been  done  on  the  most  libenJ 
scale ;  the  very  best  actors  of  the  troupe  have  lent  their  ud  towards  the 
fitting  interpretation  of  the  presumed  chef-cTceuvre;  Regnier,  Delauney, 
and  Mademoiselle  Brohan,  in  their  respective  chaxucters  of  a  gardener, 
an  amourettx,  and  an  opera-dancer,  contributing  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  wit,  humour,  grace,  passion,  youth,  and  piquancy  (I  have  jumbled 
them  all  together,  like  the  lady  who,  having  foi^otten  to  punctuate  her 
letter,  dotted  off  a  mass  of  commas  and  semi-colons  at  the  end,  learing 
her  correspondent  to  allot  them,  as  the  railway  people  say),  and  all  to 
little  or  no  purpose.  Even  Augustine  Brohan's  bewitcning  taugh,  and  the 
sight  of  her  godly  twin-rows  of  pearly  teeth  (by-the-way.  111  tell  you  a 
story  about  teeth  presently  when  I  have  squared  accounts  with  M.  le  Dae) 
coufd  not  keep  the  audience  from  showing  ^eir  masticators,  and  yawning 
comme  des  bien  heureux. 

♦  A  wine-merchant  woold  probably  apply  the  terra  ordmcurt  to  the  actors  of 
the  Theatre  de  la  Bcpublique  as  follows  : — ^Ligier  and  Beauvallet>  those  five-foot 
heroes  of  tragedy  and  drama,  wonld  in  his  estimation  be  ranked  as  **  dn  petit 
ordinaure ;''  Brindeau  and  Maubant,  who  boast  a  few  inches  more  in  longitude, 
might  each  aptly  be  styled  "grand  ordinaire ;''  while  Regnier  and  Samson  alone 
could  have  any  fair  pretensions  to  the  grade  of  "  extra-ordinaire." 
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Nay,  my  wordier  friend  Bocage  himsislf,  for  whose  renirSe  the  piece, 
partly  written  by  his  nephew,  hi^  been  specially  brought  out,  encumbered 
as  he  was  with  such  a  nightmare  as  the  personage  of  Richelieu,  had 
enough  to  do  to  fight  his  own  battle,  without  troubling  his  head  about 
Master  Paul.  However,  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  immortalising  his 
kinsman,  he,  at  all  events,  gained  his  own  cause,  and  once  more  proved, 
as  he  has  invariably  done  on  every  successive  return  to  the  stage,  that 
the  creator  of  Antony,  Buridan^  and  Jarvis  VHonnite  Homme  was  still 
un  Bocage  toujours  vert 

And  now  to  redeem  my  promise  while  I  think  of  it,  for  fear  of  a 
lapsus  memoruB»  A  certain  actress,  who  for  the  last  ten  years  (I  say 
ten  at  random,  for  I  cannot  afford  to  be  over-particular  about  dates  just 
now)  has  combined  the  professions  of  artiste  dramatique  and  lorette, — 
and,  what  is  more,  found  them  to  work  admirably  together, — had  the 
misfortune  a  year  or  two  back  to  lose  a  fifont  tooth.  This  loss  was  the 
more  to  be  deplored,  inasmuch  as  the  said  actress's  *'  superior**  lip,  being 
naturally  of  an  ambitious  turn,  has  a  tendency  to  curl  upwards,  thereby 
disclosing  an  hiatum  valde  de/iendumy  or,  in  other  words,  giving  an  odd 
appearance  to  that  wluch  should  be  even. 

Mademoiselle ^'s  looking-glass  soon  told  her  that  a  visit  must  be 

paid,  and  that  speedily,  either  to  Stevens,  Brewster,  Rogers,  Fattet, 
J[>6sirabode,  or  Guy  d* Amour  (this  last  practitioner  had  not  then  beeu 
taken  up  as  an  tnsurge)^  and  she  was  on  the  point  of  stepping  into  her 
brougham  on  her  way  to  the  Rue  Neuve  Luxembourg  or  Rue  St.  Honore 
— no  matter  which — when  a  poor,  half- starved,  little  Auvergnat,  who 
had  been  crouching  beneath  her  porte-cochere,  implored  "  un  p*tit  sou, 
pour  Tamour  de  Dieu."    Glancing  rapidly  at  the  suppliant.  Mademoiselle 

was  suddenly  struck  by  the  extreme  regularity  and  whiteness  of 

his  teeth. 

*^  Sapristi  !'*  she  ejaculated,  (in  her  capacity  of  lorette^  Mademoiselle 

considers  herself  privileged  to  indulge  in  occasional  expletives  of 

the  kind)  '^  voilll  mon  affaire !  Dis  done,  petit,  si  je  t'achetais  une  de 
tes  dents  ?*' 

^*  Pl&it-il,  madame  !*'  stammered  out  the  poor  lad,  sjkaring  like  a  Fleet 
turnkey  when  a  prisoner  is  sitting  to  him  for  his  "  portrait." 

''  II  me  la  faut  absolument.  Je  t*en  donnerai,  voyons,  je  t*en  donnerai 
cinq  cents  francs !" 

**  Chinq  chents  francs  I"  exclaimed  the  Auvergnat,  **  vrai  ?" 

"  Puisque  je  te  le  dis." 

*'  Tope  !*'  cried  he,  "  che  le  veux  bien !" 

In  another  hour  the  transfer  was  effected,  and  the  dearly-bought 
treasure  securely  fixed  in  its  new  domicile. 

*'  Elle  est  un  peu  plus  blanche  que  les  autres,"  murmured  Mademoiselle, 

,  on  i^;ain  consulting  her  mirror  ;  **  eh  bien,  c*est  moins  monotone, 

Toili  tout'^ 

To  return  to  the  Theatre  de  la  R^publiqne — which  I  find  as  trouble- 
some to  get  rid  of  to-day  as  Sindbad  did  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea — I 
must,  at  the  risk  of  encountering  a  pinch  for  stale  news  (more  Etonce) 
say  a  word  or  two  about  a  matter  which  has  been  for  some  time  playing 
" lenfer  et  le  petit  Thomas"  (aa  a  Frenchman  once  rendered  a  rather 
questionable  phrase  current  in  certain  of  our  own  circles)  in  the  foyer 
and  coulisses  of  la  Comedie  Fran9aise.     The  facta  are  simply  these : — 

Dec, — VOL.  Lxzxiy.  no.  cccxxxyi.  2  n 
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One  of  the  minor  stars  of  this  dieatre,  Mademoiselle  Jadith,  after 
serving  her  apprenticeship  as  pemiannaire  for  newly  two  years,  lately 
chose  to  imagine — rightly  or  wrongly — that  she  had  fairly  earned  pro* 
motion  to  the  rank  of  socUtairey  her  dairo  to  advancement  heing  strongly 
supported  by  the  Commissaire  des  Beaux  Arts,  M.  Charles  Blanuc,  brotW 
of  infinitesimal  little  Louis.  Mademoiselle  Rachel,  however,  thought 
otherwise,  and  so  did  M.  Lockroy,  the  then  manager  of  the  theatre,  and 
MademoiseUe  Judith's  application  was  flatly  refused.  Thereupon  ho4h 
parties  set  to  work  in  good  earnest ;  nothing  was  heard  of  in  literary  and 
dramatic  circles  but  the  great  Jewish  question,  Felix  v.  Beniat-^Rachel 
v»  Judith :  the  patriotic  rivalries  of  Kossuth  and  Jellachich,  those  Hans  d 
the  day,  or  rather  hour,  for,  since  February,  almost  every  hour  has 
given  birth  to  a  new  one — sank  at  once  into  insignificance  before  the 
feuds  of  Hermione  and  la  FiUt  d'Honneur. 

M.  Senard,  then  Minister  of  the  Interior,  being  called  on  to  unravel 
this  Gordian  knot,  preferred  cutting  it,  Alexander-fashion,  \3j  quietly 
relieving  M.  Lockroy  of  his  managerial  responsibilities.  On  this  Made- 
moiselle Rachel  immediately  sent  in  her  rengnaticm,  and  MademoiseUe 
Judidi,  having  been  officially  informed  that  her  claim  was  inadmissihb, 
removed  hers&,  trunks  and  bandboxes,  from  the  Rue  Richdieu,  and 
aooepted  an  engagement  at  the  Vaudeville,  consoling  herself  with  the 
ewer  true  saying, 

Tel  brille  an  second  rang  qui  s'^clipse  au  premie. 

The  soeUiaireSy  however,  in  despair  at  Rachel's  departure,  and  fearing 
lest  she  might  transfer  her  throne  m>m  Paris  to  St.  Petersburg,  bethonglrt 
themselves  of  invoking  in  self-defence  Napoleon's  famous  Moscow  de- 
cree, according  to  the  terms  of  which,  any  member  of  their  society,  who 
should  voluntarily  cease  to  be  such,  could  m  no  case  again  appear  on  any 
stage,  either  in  France  or  elsewhere.  All  this  time  it  was  reported  that 
the  fair  deserter  had  taken  refuge  at  Pisa,  that  sidtry  solitude,  thinly- 
peopled  by  poitrinaires  and  gdley-slaves,  which  M4ry  so  felicitously 
styles  '*  une  ville  d6g6ut^e  du  monde,  et  qui  s*est  retiree  It  la  campagne. 
Such  a  step,  which  in  the  present  volcanic  state  of  Italy  mig^ht,  in  more 
senses  than  one,  have  been  termed  a  Pise  aller^  appears  never  to  have 
been  seriously  meditated  by  Mademoiselle  Rachel,  who^  while  she  was 
supposed  to  be  skimming  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Vehce^  or  t<nling  up 
Mont  C^nis  in  a  caliche  de  voyage^  was  tcut  hotmement  within  half-a- 
dozen  miles  of  the  Paris  fortifications,  in  her  little  snuggery  at  Villa 
Nuova. 

How  matters  may  end  I  do  not  pretend  to  foresee ;  it  is,  however, 
evident  that  the  Com^die  Fran9aise  can  no  more  afford  to  do  without 
MademoiseUe  Rachel  than  Mademoiselle  Rachel  without  the  Comedie 
Francaise  ;  the  motive  of  their  mutual  dependence  on  eaeh  other  orig^- 
natmg  in  the  famous  device,  adopted  by  Belgium  and  by  the  Bundle  of 
Sticks  Club  at  Lewes — "  Union  is  Strength."  A  reconciliation,  there- 
fbre,  sooner  or  later,  will  probably  be  brought  about,  and  a  very  reasonable 
sine  qua  nan  on  the  part  of  the  actress  will  be  the  immediate  re-nomina- 
-don  of  M.  Lockroy  as  director.  Authors,  actors,  and  the  public  in 
general,  will  concur  in  applauding  so  just  and  recommendable  a  measure. 
It  will,  moreover,  be  but  an  amende  honorable  on  the  part  of  those  who 
advocated  the  dismissal  of  this  excellent  manager,  if,  applying  to  their 
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own  owe  the  words  of  Anseime  in  'M'Etonrdiy*'  they  thos  congratulate 
themselyes  on  the  rereml  of  so  impolitic  a  decree  : 

Si  notre  esprit  n'est  pas  sage  a  toutes  les  heures, 
Les  plus  courtes  erreurs  sont  totgours  les  meilieores. 

And  nowy  to  wind  up  this  tedious  discussion  as  pleasantly  as  may  be,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  relate  a  short  anecdote,  of  which  Rachel  herself  is 
partly  the  heroine.  Her  first  professional  visit  to  Brussels  was  a  complete 
triumph,  each  of  her  performances  creating  a  firesh  sensation  in  the 
fashionable  and  literary  circles  of  the  Belgian  capital.  Nor  were  her 
enthusiastic  adnurers  satisfied  with  overwhelming  tne  '^  star"  with  bou- 
quets, madrifi^als,  andbravos  ;  the  ^'regulars''  of  the  company  also  came 
in  for  their  share  of  applause.  One  of  these,  during  an  entr'acte^  was 
receiving   the  compliments    of  a  select  group  of  worshippers  on  his 

r'  rited  acting.     ^'  You  are  too  partial,*'  sdd  he,  in  a  tone  which  showed 
t  he  thought  exactly  the  reverse—"  La  Petite  (meaning  Rachel)  is 
interesting,  and  acts  well.     I  could  have  played  much  better,  but  then, 

YOU  knowy  I  didn't  wish  to  crush  her  /" 

•  #  #  «  * 

The  first  time  I  ever  met  with  the  term  tohu-bohu  was  in  M.  d'Ar- 
lincourt's  book,  "  Les  Trois  Royaumes,"  which  I  had  the  honour  of  trans- 
lating in  conjunction  with  the  clever  author  of  "  Gisella,  or  Second  Love^" 
and  several  equally  able  works.  I  remember  asking  the  vicomte  what  it 
meant,  and  receiving  in  reply  the  following  not  very  satisfisu^ry  expla- 
nation. '<  Mon  cher,  9a  ne  se  traduit  pas,  9a  veut  dire  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a 
de  plus  p^le-mMe,  de  plus  Babel — enfin — un  vrai  tohu-bohu  V* 

This  definition,  vague  as  it  may  appear,  i8>  in  some  measure,  ajpplicable 
to  Messrs.  Coeniard's  "  Re  de  Tonu-Bohu,"  a  fianciful  and  amusmg  spec- 
tacle, brimfidfof  astounding  improbabilities,  political  squibs,  communist 
conspiracies,  mobile  evolutions ;  in  short,  embracing  every  incongruous 
and  heterogeneous  incident  that  the  most  prolific  ingenuity  could  possibly 
crowd  into  three  short  acts,  the  whole  enlivened  by  couplets,  dances, 
splendid  scenery,  and  costumes,  and — the  surest  card  of  all — a  galaxy  of 
pretty  women.  Generally  speaking,  ihe  figurantes  of  the  minor  Parisiaa 
theatres  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty — au  contraire — ^those  of  the  Vau- 
deville, Vari^t^s,  and  Gymnase — believe  me,  I  speak  advisedly,  being— 

"quelqiie  pea  d'ui  metier 
A  me  devoir  connaitre  en  un  pareil  gibier,"— 

esitively  overstepping  the  ordinary  limits  of  ugliness.  The  Porto  St. 
artin,  however,  is  a  glorious  exception  to  this  too  prevalent  rule,  and 
now  and  then  runs  a  very  close  race  with  the  Opera  as  regards  the  good 
looks  of  their  respective  pensionnaires. 

But  my  business  to-day  is  not  ynth^gurantes — not  with  the  thirty  sous 
per  night  eomparses  or  dames  des  chceurs — but  with  a  brilliant  and 
dashing  chef'd^emphiy'-'-OTte  who,  dit'Ony  has  damaged  more  hearts  than 
all  the  diamond  cement  in  the  world  coidd  ever  mend — in  a  word,  with 
Mademoiselle  Alice  Ozy.  Yes,  after  as  strangely  chequered  a  career  as  falls 
to  the  lot  of  most  actresses,  after  the  lapse  of  some  eight  or  ten  years  since 
her  first  dibut  at  the  Salle  Chantereine,— years  passed  not  in  one  theatre 
but  in  many— i^r  quitting  the  Vari^tes  for  the  Vaudeville,  and  the  Vau- 
deville for  toe  Palais  Royat— after  giving  bah  costumes  without  number 
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in  the  Rue  de  Provence,  in  Brompton  Square,  and  on  the  Boulevard  Poia- 
sonni^re — the  ever-welcome,  but  ever-inconstant,  bird  of  passage,  Made- 
moiselle Ozy,  finally  deigns  to  favour  the  habUuis  of  the  Porte  St.  Marian 
with  a  taste  of  her  quality  and  a  glimpse  of  her  ^amonds. 

Now  in  these  republican  times  rea/ diamonds  (like  coffee  in  a  snuff-box) 
are  not  to  be  sneezed  at ;  those  who  have  them  for  the  most  part  hide  or 
sell  them,  influenced  either  by  their  own  pecuniary  straits,  or  by  M. 
Proudhon's  anti-proprietor  doctrines.  Only  fancy,  therefore,  the  sensation 
created  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  by  the  entree  of  Mademoiselle  Ozy, 
blazing  away  like  the  Girandola  at  Rome,  with  diamonds  looped  here, 
hanging  there,  and  glittering  everywhere !  With  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  and  the  best  binocle  that  Chevallier  ever  made,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  discover  whether  her  hair  was  chestnut  or  auburn,  or  her  eyes  blue 
or  hazel ;  the  coup  dToeU  was  so  provokingly  dazzling  as  to  defy  the  most 
persevering  scrutiny.  If  any  fair  truant  of  an  avant  seine  essayed  to 
ascertain  how  this  Queen  of  Diamonds  was  coiffSe^  she  soon  lost  sight  of 
ber  object  in  her  admiration  of  the  jewels  with  which  the  coiffure  was 
studded ;  if  any  painter  or  sculptor  cast  a  glance  at  the  bewitching  Alice's 
hand  or  arm,  his  attention  became  immediately  riveted  by  the  rings  that 
glistened  on  the  one,  or  by  the  bracelets  which  encircled  the  other.  In 
short,  Mademoiselle  Ozy,  piquanie  as  she  is  with  her  bright  and  knowing 
eyes,  her  saucy  nez  retrousse,  her  plump  little  figure,  and  her  undeniable 
foot  and  ancle,  might  be  as  old  as  tne  hills,  or  as  crooked  as  Eugene  Sue*8 
Mayeux  or  Marquis  de  Maillefort,  for  all  any  one  would  care,"  provided 
that  she  still  continued  to  be  a  walking  advertisement,  a  sparkling  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  the  taste  and  skill  of  Messrs.  Fossin,  Laparc,  Janisset, 
Mellerio,  and  Hunt  and  Roskell  ! 

I  only  hope  she  has  a  strong  iron  safe  to  keep  her  treasures  in,  and 
that  she  never  mislays  the  key  of  it^  as  poor  Nathalie  did  ono  night  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  while  dressing  for  the  part  of  la  Flaneie  in  "  le  Poudre 
Coton  ;"  a  part  deriving  its  sole  importance  from  the  diamond  star  which 
French  stage  planets  always  wear  as  a  headpiece,  and  which  at  the 
critical  moment — thanks  to  the  key  of  her  strong  box  having  been  left  in 
her  apartment  in  the  Rue  Mogador — was,  like  many  a  Derby  favourite 
at  the  finish — nowhere. 

But,  Apropos  de  diamans — there  are  still  some  left  in  P&ris  beridels 
Mademoiselle  Ozy*s,  as  any  one  may  have  seen  who  was  at  the  Opera  the 
other  night,  during  the  first  performance  of  '<  Jeanne  la  Folle."  Tnis  "  so- 
lemnity," as  the  French  style  all  first  representations,  especially  important 
ones,  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  Marrast  the  little,  complacently 
smiling  in  one  loge  deface,  while  General  Cavaignac,  pale  and  care- 
worn, occupied  another.  The  remainder  of  the  audience  was  composed, 
as  is  always  the  case  on  such  occasions,  of  critics,  author's  friends,  and 
author's  enemies,  here  and  there  a  stray  homme  du  monde,  looking 
horribly  out  of  his  element,  a  few  lady  subscribers  in  their  boxes,  and  a 
bevy  of  laughing,  riddy  creatures — mostly  colonists  of  the  Quarticr 
Breda — attiied  in  showy  silk  dresses  (pink  or  sky-blue  being  the  pre- 
vailing colours)  \aith  the  usual  accompaniments  of  diamond  brooches,  ivory 
lorgnettes,  and  fabulous  bouquets. 

^  Were  Meyerbeer  to  witness  a  single  performance  of  "  Jeanne  la  Folle," 
I  imagine  he  would  think  twice  before  allowing  his  long-expected  opera 
to  be  brought  out  at  the  Thelttre  de  la  Nation ;  nay,  were  Messrs. 
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Duponchel  and  Roqueplan  to  give  tbe  illustrious  composer  his  entrees  ad 
UbUuniy  I  mucb  doubt  whetber  they  would  derive  Bjayprojit  (Prophet) 
from  their  civility.  The  fact  is  that  the  piece  is  poorly  montee  and — 
with  one  exception — most  indifferently  sung.  Three  of  the  principal 
scenes  have  already  done  duty  some  fifty  times  in  **  la  Favorite"  or  else- 
where, and  those  which  are  boncLfide  new  would  hardly  pass  muster  at 
the  Porte  St.  Martin.  The  execution  of  tbe  music  is  on  a  par  with  the 
getting  up ;  such  singers  as  Br6mond,  Gueymard,  Portheaut,  and  Euzet 
(Heaven  help  ns,  what  substitutes  for  L^sasseur,  Gardoni,  Barroilhet,  and 
Massol !)  would  annihilate  any  opera,  even  a  *'  Robert  le  Diable."  No 
wonder,  then,  that  they  have  annihilated  '*  Jeanne  la  Folle/'  the  plot  of 
which  is  one  of  the  least  interesting  ever  written  by  Scribe,  while  the 
music,  by  Clapisson,  being  more  remarkable  for  science  than  for  melody, 
'^goes  (to  maJce  use  of  a  homely  but  appropriate  saying)  in  at  one  ear, 
and  out  at  the  other." 

Hhiejinale  of  tbe  third  act,  however,  is  highly  spirited,  and  thanks  to 
Mademoiselle  Masson,  the  solitary  exception  alluded  to  above — whose 
energy  and  passion  reminded  more  than  one  of  her  hearers  of  that  ad- 
noirable  lyric  tragedian,  Rosine  Stoltz —was  brilliantly  successful.  This 
painstaking  young  artiste  has — it  is  but  &ir  to  say — striven  hard  to 
render  her  performance  of  that  very  ill-used  damsel,  Jeanne^  as  life-like 
and  natural  as  possible.  Shortly  before  the  first  performance .  of  the 
opera,  she  paid  a  visit,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  to  the  Saltpetri^re; 
an,d  was  admitted,  in  conformity  with  her  own  request,  to  the  presence  of 
(me  of  the  '^  incurables."  Scarcely  had  she  addressed  a  few  words  to 
the  unfortunate  patient  (who  happened  to  be  at  dinner),  when  the  latter, 
seizing  hold  of  a  basin  of  hot  soup,  threw  it  with  so  good  an  aim  at 
Madame  Masson  (the  mother)  as  completely  to  inundate  her  with  the 
scalding  liquid.  Tne  poor  woman,  overcome  vrith  fright  and  paio,  fainted 
away  in  tbe  arms  of  the  doctor  who  had  escorted  them  to  the  cell,  leaving 
Mademoiselle  Masson  to  make  her  exit  as  she  best  could,  radically  cured 
of  her  fancy  for  studying  madness  from  life. 

A  pretty  lady,  on  the  point  of  escorting  one  of  her  fair  friends  home 
after  the  Opera,  made  in  my  hearing  the  following  pretty  apology  to 
her  companion's  husband  for  the  smallness  of  her  brougham,  only 
built  to  carry  two :  ^'  Je  voudrais,  monsieur,  que  ma  voiture  fiit  plus 
elastique"  I  myself  have  as  much,  if  not  more,  reason  to  regret  the 
non-elasticity,  not  of  my  article,  but  of  the  space  it  is .  intended  to 
occupy  ;  for  assuredly,  if  I  had  room  to  stow  it  away,  ce  nest  pas  Vitoffe 
qui  me  manquerait.  No  less  than  six  new  pieces — one  debut  accompli 
— another  in  prospect — and  all  to  be  enumerated  in  rotation,  like  the 
names  of  a  grand  jury — in  a  definite  number  of  lines !  Positively,  the 
limits  assigned  me  seem,  after  the  fashion  of  the  "  iron  shroud,"  to  grow 
smaller  every  day,  and  I  may  soon  expect  to  find  myself  stopped  short  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence — or,  what  is  worse,  of  a  joke,  the  point  of  said 
joke  being,  as  a  matter  of  course,  "  carried  over'*  till  next  month. 

Six  pieces  did  I  say  ?  Aye,  not  including  Emile  Deschamps*  "  Mac- 
beth," which  some  of  "  our  own  correspondents"  have  been  finding  fault 
with,  just  as  if  it  was  so  very  easy  a  thing  to  translate  Shakspeare  into 
Comeilleian  verse. 

Hal6vy*s  "  Val  d'Andorre"  has  already  found  a  snug  niche  in  the  rS- . 
pertoire  of  the  Opera  Comique,  by  the  side  of  its  elder  brother,  '^  Les 
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MotiBquetaires  de  la  Heine."  An  interesting  plot,  appropriate  (though 
not  always  melodious)  music,  pretty  scenery  and  costumes,  and  Made- 
moiselle Darcier,  the  best  eowpfef -singer  in  or  out  of  France  are  its  prin* 
cipal  claims  to  immortality.     Et  cTune, 

*^  O  Amitie  f  is  the  strange  title  of  Scribe's  last  contribution  to  tlie 
Gymnase  :  the  two  first  acts  are  commonplace,  but  the  third  ia  a  ckrf" 
fTosuvre^  The  leading  female  character  was  intended  for  Mademois^e 
Melcy,  but  that  "beau(brin  de  fille,"  as  I  once  heard  Desir6e  call  her, 
was  nistidions  enough  to  decline  it,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mademmsdle 
Eugenie  Sauyage.  So  much  the  better  for  Mademoiselle  Eii^nie  Sau- 
vage.     Et  de  deux. 

*^  Roger  Bontemps,'*  at  the  Vaudeville,  interpreted  by  F61ix,  is  Be* 
ranger's  hero  incarne,     Et  de  trots. 

*'  Madame  Cartouche,"  at  the  same  theatre,  was  to  have  been  played 
by  Madame  Doche,  and  is  played  by  Madame  Albert.  The  aaihan 
having  represented  their  herome  as  young  and  pretty,  the  piece  has  not 
gained  by  the  change.     Et  de  quatre. 

'<  Les  sept  P4ch£  C^itaux"  at  the  Ambigu  display  to  great  advan* 
tage  a  marvellous  array  of  clever  artistes.  Chuly,  Montdidier,  St.  Emeit, 
Madames  Guyon,  Naptal,  and  Lucie,  perhi^s  the  six  best  melodranatic 
performers  in  Paris,  are  likely,  if  the  reoeij^ts  keep  up  as  they  have  hitherto 
done,  to  go  on  sinning  for  some  weeks — if  not  months-^to  come.  Etde 
cinq. 

Lastly,  *'  La  Poule  anx  (Eufs  d'Or"  at  the  Cirque  (already  restored,  as 
I  prophesied,  to  its  original  spie%aUte\  is  a  wonderfully  droU  and  woo- 
derMy  weU-got  up  f  eerie.  In  one  of  the  tableaux  all  the  chaxacten 
are  disguised  as  musical  instruments,  the  scenery  being  composed  of 
notes,  crotchets,  and  quavers.  Moreover^  towards  the  dose  of  the  jneoe, 
as  its  author,  Clairville,  &cetiously  remariced,  '*  II  y  a  un  enfer  si  m- 
perbe,  que  cela  vous  donne  envie  a'y  aller."    Et  de  six. 

So  far,  so  good :  "  siamo  a  huon  portOy'  as  Don  Abbondio  savs  in  the 
'<  Promessi  Sposi,"  for  we  have  only  the  dtinUs-^d^ut  indeed,  tne  odur 
being  still  in  wubibus — ^to  chronicle.  A  few  words  will  do  it.  The  part 
of  Cesarine  in ''  La  Camaraderie,''  successively  played  by  Madame  Yolnja, 
Mademoiselle  Judith,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  move^  has  vrithin  the 
last  few  days  been  the  means  of  introducing  Mademoxselle  Nathalie  to 
the  ThelLtre  de  la  R^publique.     If  she  is  wise,  she  will  stay  there. 

The  other  projected  dibut  at  the  same  theatre — a  project  which  may 
yet  possib^  melt  away,  and; 

like  the  baseless  fkbric  of  a  viskm. 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind ; 

is  that  of  Madame  Doche,  whose  secession  from  the  vaudeville,  togeth^ 
vrith  the  cause  thereof,  has  been  already  commtmicated  to  the  nuUic  1^ 
the  fair  lady  herself  in  a  very  clever  and  witty  letter.  Shoula  this  d^ 
sirable  event  come  to  pass— should  Madame  Doche  really  give  iqp 
Bayard  for  Moli^re,  and  Rosier  for  Marivaux,  the  Com^die  Pran^aise 
may  have  reason  to  congratolato  itself  on  the  acquisition  not  only  of  an 
AgneSj  an  Araminte^  and  a  Silvia^  but  also  of 

Un  diamant  qui  manque  k  son  6crin; 

of  an  ideal  which  none  bat  a  Contat  or  a  Mars  cotdd  ever  embody,  of  a 
mimine! 
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When  some^siz  or  dght  years  ago,  M.  Jullien  put  on  his  broad  white 
'waistcoat)  and  got  up  promenade  concerts  at  Drury  Lane,  with  now  and 
then  a  condiment  of  led  fire,  when  the  quadrilles  represented  any  thing 
particularly  dreadful — we  rejoiced  to  see  him.  We  liked  to  behold  his 
complacent  countenance^  to  watch  the  motion  of  his  hand,  when  he 
soothed  down  his  band  into  piano,  and  his  frantic  ecstasies  when  he 
stirred  them  up  to  forte;  and  when  the  great  man  descended  from  his 
throne  (on  which  occasionally  he  stood,  when  something  Tcry  tremendous 
was  going  on),  and  imitated  the  note  of  the  nightingale  on  a  little 
thing  called  the  piccolo,  our  delight  knew  no  bounds.  The  act  seemed 
to  us  not  only  clever  but  magnanimous; — we  were  reminded  of  Agesilaus 
playing  with  his  children. 

Therefore  we  wished  every  success  to  this  mighty  Jullien— but  we  little 
thought  what  we  were  doing.  We  little  dreamed  what  a  spirit  of  destruc- 
tkm  was  concealed  beneath  that  white  waistcoat  and  bland  smile.  As  a 
whole  poultry-yard  is  stricken  with  terror  at  the  appearance  of  a  hawk 
in  the  atmospnere,  so  do  managers  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Drury 
Lane  tremble  when  they  hear  that  the  Prince  of  Conductors  is  about  to 

At  the  Lyceum  light  pieces  are  put  on  the  stage  in  an  exquisitely 
beautiful  manner,  and  are  acted  to  perfection.  John  Reeve  the  younger 
isj  to  be  sure,  somewhat  of  a  crude  personage,  but  then  he  is  the  son  of 
John  Reeve  Uie  elder,  and  has,  therefore,  a  prescriptive  right  to  be 
deemed  comical.  The  manager  by  no  means  desires  those  ugly  gaps 
that  are  to  be  seen  here  and  there  on  the  benches  of  the  pit  The 
people  ought  to  be  packed  dose— <dose — dose,  without  interstices.  To 
liie  question  asked,  '^  What  has  become  of  the  absentees  ?"  The  answer 
is,  "  Gone  to  Jullien's." 

At  the  Olympic,  which  has  weathered  several  storms,  and  where  as 
nice  a  little  worldng  company  has  been  collected  as  you  would  desire  to 
see — (Mrs.  Stirling*s  vivacity  is  charming)— one  liegins  to  find  that 
'<  audience"  is  any  thing  but  a  noun  of  multitude.  What  is  the  cause  of 
this  ? — Oh,  every  body  has  gone  to  Jullien's. 

At  Covent  Garden,  the  manager  tempts  the  public  with  a  new  Norma 
— Mademoisdle  Nissen— and  tries  to  make  it  think  that  Auber  s  *'  Haid^e" 
is  amusing,  in  spite  of  its  obstinate  incredulity  on  that  head.  However, 
with  all  t£e  magnificent  entertainments  of  this  establishment,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  lower  prices.  The  alleged  reason  is,  of  course,  a 
disinterested  desire  to  let  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  have  the  most 
exquisite  enjoyment  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  We  are  even  taught  to 
believe,  that  the  money-takers  have  a  rabid  predilection  for  taking  five 
diiUings  instead  of  seven.  Nothing  can  be  more  naturaL  The  less 
money  you  take,  the  less  trouble  you  have  in  counting  it — a  clear  saving 
of  labour.  But,  perhaps,  we  may  find  another  cause,  if  we  peep  into 
Drury  Lane,  and  see  the  baton  of  M.  Jullien,  and  hear  the  Cornet*^- 
piston  of  Herr  Konig. 

Why  will  you  be  so  dreadfully  attractive,  M.  Jullien  ?  Let  us  grant 
that  you  and   that    grand  fascinator,    Herr  Konig,  may  draw,  with 
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your  own  proper  force,  as  many  folks  as  you  please,  but  why  must 
you  unite  three  or  four  military  bands  and  tell  them  all  to  join  in  playing 
the  '<  National  Anthem  ?"  Loyalty  becomes  your  ally,  and  the  Anti- 
Chartist  looks  on  you  as  his  symbol.  It  is  such  glorious  sport  for  those 
who  loyally  take  their  hats  off  to  *^  bonnet"  those  who  duloyally  keep 
their  hats  on.  There  will  be  a  Jullien  button  next,  as  a  sign  of  devotion 
to  peace  and  order.  Doubtless,  your  attractive  powers  are  felt  even  as  far 
as  Oxford  Street,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Roissy,  the  heroine  of  the  Prin- 
cess's^ looks  with  apprehension  on  you  as  a  sort  of  male  Adalg^isa. 

But  there  is  an  exquisitely  feminine  countenance,  which  expresses  no 
terror  at  counter-attractions.  We  mean  the  countenance  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Kean,  whose  Viola  is  one  of  the  most  charming  performances  imaginable. 
The  calm,  deep  affection  written  on  those  features,  and  modulating  that 
gentle  voice,  pass  all  power  of  description,  so  much  is  done  with  so  little 
effort,  and  with  such  extreme  delicacy.  The  *'  Keans*'  have  given  a  new 
impetus  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Haymarket,  and  that  at  a  very  critical 
period,  and  the  house  has  been  exceedingly  well  attended  since  the  re- 
vival of  "  Twelfth  Night,"  Although  one  or  two  of  the  Haymarket 
luminaries  have  quitted  the  establishment,  there  is  excellent  material  in 
the  company,  which  is  now  first  beginning  to  be  developed.  There  is 
Mr.  Wigan,  a  gentleman  of  education  and  original  thought,  who,  des- 
pising stage-conventionalities,  can  dare  to  make  constructions  of  his  own, 
and  put  up  with  the  censure  he  may  receive  on  that  account  Miss  Rey- 
nolds, by  many  deemed  a  beauty,  can  give  a  very  graceful  representation 
of  the  ladies  in  comedy,  while  sne  is  a  lively  supporter  of  burlesque.  As 
an  efficient  actor  of  small,  and  not  very  thankful,  characters,  there  is  Mr. 
Rogers,  a  burly-looking  gentleman,  with  a  great  deal  of  the  consdentious 
artist  in  his  nature.  The  old  standard  names  of  Keeley  (masculine  and 
feminine),  Webster,  &c,,  of  course  retain  their  streng^. 

The  Adelphi  Theatre  is  a  safe  little  port  into  whidh  the  winds  of  ad- 
versity  are  unable  to  blow, — even  if  they  try  to  come  through  the 
comet-&-piston  of  Herr  Konig.  lb  a  large  portion  of  the  London  pubhc, 
there  is  a  charm  in  the  comic  improvisations  of  Mr.  Wright,  and  the 
rotundity  (both  of  figure  and  voice)  of  Mr.  Paul  Bedford,  to  which  no 
other  entertsnnment  offers  an  equivalent.  At  no  theatre  is  there  a  com- 
pany in  which  there  are  so  many  ''  pets''  as  at  the  Adelphi.  We  need 
only  give  the  names,  Wright,  Bedfora,  O.  Smith,  Celeste,  Woolgar,  as  a 
proof  of  the  assertion.  M.  Jullien  may  set  his  five  military  bands  puffing 
at  this  little  fortress  with  all  their  might  and  main,  but  the  walls  are 
thick  and  the  mortar  is  firm,  and  the  edifice  will  not  tumble. 

Do  our  readers  expect  us  to  open  our  budget  of  secrets,  and  tell  them 
all  we  know  about  the  Windsor  theatricals?  With  due  deference, 
although  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  something  vast,  we  intend  to 
keep  it  within  our  own  bosoms,  and  take  upon  ourselves  the  personal  risk 
of  exploding.  We  would  only  just  say,  that  no  persons  now  in  England, 
whether  their  histrionic  or  socisJ  position  be  reg^arded,  could  be  so  properly 
set  at  the  head  of  the  royal  theatricals  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean. 

Oh  Jullien  !  Jullien  !  to  return  to  you  again, — last  year  you  tried  to 
convince  us  that  you  were  a  friend  to  the  drama,  but  now  you  sweep 
away  the  theatrical  audiences,  you  will  make  us  think  that  you  are 
<<  Julian  the  Apostate.'' 
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LITERARY   NOTICES. 
THE  YOUNG  COUNTESS,* 

The  interest  of  the  ^^  Young  Countess,"  is  made  to  depend  upon 
materials  of  a  slighter  texture  uloel  usual  with  Mrs.  TroUope.  A  young 
and  beautiful  widow — an  Austrian  countess  of  great  wealth — ^invites  a 
party  to  her  chateau,  where  she  has  hitherto  lived  almost  in  seclusion^ 
with  a  fair  and  gifted  proteg^e^  Caroline  de  Marfeld,  and  the  zest  of  the 
atoiy  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  love  borne  by  the  countess  for  a  certain 
Count  de  Hermanstadt,  and  the  jealousy  she  experiences,  and  not  without- 
feason,  for  the  preference  giyen  by  the  count  to  Caroline. 

This  is  certainly  slender  material  enough,  but  sufficient  in  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope's  hands  to  produce  a  work  of  interest^  and  containing  less  that  is 
objectionable  than  any  previous  publication  of  so  unsparing,  and  often 
so  unscrupulous  a  satirist*  Here  all  is  pleasant  and  tasteful.  Scenes  of 
pastoral  simplicity,  and  fashionable  foUy  are  most  curiously  mingled 
tos:ether.  How  amusing  when  the  countess,  by  happily  becoming  a 
widow,  sets  to  work  to  make  a  kind  of  Lochsenberg^  or  fac-simile  of  an 
old  castle,  of  a  ruinous  old  edifice,  the  original  stronghold  of  the 
Counts  of  Rosenau  !  How  ably  is  she  assisted  by  the  veteran  Morritz, 
and  the  lively  Caroline !  And  then  again,  when  the  visitors  arrive  at 
the  restored  castle,  how  distinctly  b  every  individual  brought  out — the 
l^incess  Loffendorf,  handsome,  vain,  and  spoiled;  Prince  Altenthon 
stately  and  impertinent ;  the  hero,  Alfired  de  Hermanstadt,  ''with  thought*- 
ful  brow,  coal-black  hair,  moustache,  and  soft,  violet-coloured  eyes ;"  sister 
Bertha,  so  fair  and  so  good,  and  her  lover,  Count  Bergstaz,  so  elegant 
and  charming ;  Geno  Alberti,  the  enthusiastic  violin -player,  whose  genius 
we  may  respect,  but  not  so  his  having  wooed  and  won  with  his  violin 
a  rich  and  fiedr  young  English  lady ;  and  lastly,  as  a  foil  to  all  these, 
the  pedantic,  over-dressed,  vulgar  Mrs.  Griffiuis,  whose  acquaintances 
are  all  potentates  or  members  of  the  Institute,  the  good-humoured,  fat, 
and  foolish  Hilbury,  and  Mademoiselle  Chambray,  bent  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  poor  little  Hilbury's  peace  of  mind,  and  the  independent  us6  of 
his  English  gold.  It  can  be  easily  imagined  how  well  Mrs.  TroUope  can 
play  with  such  a  group  of  personages. 

rhe  love-story  is  chiefly  told  tlm)ugh  the  medium  of  tableaux  vivans^ 
the  by-play  of  the  other  parties  by  the  very  simple  machinery  of  so  many 
breakfasts  and  dinners,  and  so  many  rides  and  rural  amusements.  The 
interest,  however,  never  flags ;  and  when  a  change  is  brought  over  the 
scene  by  the  jealousy  of  the  countess,  which,  fed  by  the  evil  counsels 
of  a  spiteful  attendant,  vents  itself  in  the  most  cruel  vengeance  upon  the 
poor  proteeee, — it  is  like  a  dark  cloud  coming  over  the  face  of  all  that 
was  before  bright,  clear,  and  beautiful.  The  countess  pays  for  her  crime 
by  a  conventual  life,  and  Caroline  wins  the  hero  with  the  violet-coloured 
eyes,  poetical  justice  and  a  happy  conclusion  being  brought  about  at  the 
same  time. 

*  The  Young  Countess  ;  or.  Love  and  Jealousy.    By  Mrs.  TroUope.    a  vols. 
Henry  Colborn. 
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PERCY :  OR  THE  OLD  LOVE  AND  THE  NEW .• 

It  was  an  unlucky  night  on  which  the  young,  open,  happy,  thoughtless 
Percy  introduced  his  more  sedate,  experience,  and  wily  mend  Sinclair 
to  the  love  of  his  hoyhood,  Edith  Aspinall.  While  affecting  to  contemn 
the  choice  of  his  fiiend,  Sinclair  hy  slow,  hut  sure,  steps,  wins  Edith's 
sSedSons  from  her  fint  frank  and  oonfiding,  bat  baahful,  suitor. 

Percy  has  a  tynumical  old  unde^  who  would  have  becoi  a  Captain  Ab- 
solute only  that  ne  is  a  general,  and  is  named  Haviland,  after  his  property 
of  the  same  title  in  Yorkshire.  The  old  general,  in  a  momentary  pet  wiu 
his  nephew  and  heir,  marries  the  youiurest  daughter  of  a  dergyman,  aad 
this  event  hastens  Percy's  doom,  for  £dith  has  admired  Havilanda,  and 
retains  more  vivid  reooUections  of  its  beauties  than  she  does  of  her  fint 
lover.  Percy,  however,  is  not  the  man  to  snk  under  his  altered  pros- 
pects, and  wmlst  Sinchiir  is  woomg  his  maiden  fiur,  our  hero  makes  lus 
obeisance  to  his  uncle,  and  establislies  a  ffirtation  with  his  young  and 
innocent  aunt.  The  denouement  of  this  story  of  wayward  and  worldly 
love  is  pathetic  but  rather  unsatisfinctoiy.  Percy  dioots  himself,  recom- 
mending the  general's  widow  to  his  friend  Beckenham^  and  Edith  to  his 
friend  Sinclair. 


CLARA  FANE.t 

This  is  the  first  work,  in  the  popular  style  of  a  novel  of  the  day, 
which  Ifiss  Costello  has  yet  written,  and  even  though  we  are  inclined  to 
regret  that  the  taste  of  tne  public  leads  so  many  writers  out  of  the  jsath 
they  would,  in  preference,  choose  for  tiiemselves,  we  cannot  but  rnoice 
that  so  apreeaUe  an  addition  has  been  made  to  the  light  reaXng  of  the 
time  as  that  of  Clara  Fane.  The  plot  of  the  stoiy  is  ezdting  and  roman- 
tic ;  yet  such  events  as  are  recorded  in  it  are  of  more  frequent  occuxxenoe 
than  IS  ofttimes  imag^ed,  and  the  writer  of  fiction  does  well  who  sdects 
for  his  narrative  the  singular  in  life,  in^ace  of  that  which  is  common. 
We  by  no  means  intend  to  imply  that  Dtuss  CosteDo  has  avoided  the  do- 
mestic scenes  and  the  occurrences  of  ordinaiy  life ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
in  working  out  these  that  she  has  producea  some  of  the  most  amusing 
features  of  her  novel.  But  her  forte  evidently  is,  in  the  delineation  m 
characters,  wherein  loftiness  of  thought^  purity  of  mind,  feeling,  and  re- 
finemoit,  tenderness  and  sensibility  most  prev^,  and  in  proof  o£  this  we 
may  adduce  the  portraits  of  Claudia  and  Sybilla^  two  charming  ssters, 
perfect  gems  of  beauty  and  grace.  Besides  the  exercise  of  the  skilful 
novelist's  art,  Miss  Costello  reminds  us,  most  pleasantiy,  that  she  is  a  tra- 
veller, and  conducts  us,  with  willing  feet,  amia  scenes  rendered  by  Nature 
attractive  at  all  times,  but  doubly  so  at  the  present  moment,  when  war 
and  confusion  point  them  out  to  all  Europe  as  spectacles  of  interest.  We 
travel  with  Clara  Fane  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  visiting  many 
places  which,  since  the  narrative  was  written  have  acquired  a  melancholy 
celebrity,  and  leaving  sites  now  marked  by  desolation  and  bloodshed,  gladly 
penetrate  with  her  into  the  romantic  wilds  of  Austrian  Switzerland;  we 

"^  Percy  :  or  the  OM  Love  and  the  Few  ;  by  the  Autbor  of  <«Thefien-BKked 
Hnsbaiid."    3  vols.    T.C.Newbjr. 
t  Clara  Fane.    A  Novel    3  vols.    ^:^  Loidsa  Stoart  CostsBf*   Bentley. 
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listen  to  the  mjsterions  Wends  of  Servia,  now  first  presented  in  an 
English  garby  and  welcome  tne  tender  songs  of  the  Koz&cs — a  race  hithoto 
suspected  of  no  such  peaceful  accomplishment  as  the  cultivation  of  poetry ; 
-vritn  her,  also,  we  traverse  the  Alps  and  descend  to  the  beautiful  plains 
of  Lombardy,  seeking  repose  and  luxury  in  the  marble  villas  of  the  Lake 
of  Como,  wnose  enchantmg  shores  are  now,  and  we  fear,  axe  long  destined 
to  be  deformed  by  slaughter!  The  descriptions  of  scenery  and  the 
snatches  of  song  scattered  through  these  volumes  show  the  imaginative 
taste  and  brilliant  fancy,  for  whi<m  the  author  has  long  been  distinguished. 
It  t^ould  be  better  for  the  manners  of  the  day  if  more  writers  followed 
sttch  a  track,  and  chose  the  better  part  of  nature  as  the  most  proper  for 
record,  instead  of  descending  to  find  excitement  in  the  worst. 

**  Clara  Fane*'  is  a  work  such  as  a  refined  mind  alone  could  have  con- 
ceived, and  such  as  refined  minds  will  hail  with  welcome.  It  has  a  novelty 
and  philosophic  beauty  about  it,  which  at  once  surprise  and  attract ;  for 
easy  and  simple  as  the  style  appears,  there  are  depth  of  feeling  and  power- 
ful thought  in  every  page. 


LEIGH  HUNTS  "TOWN,"* 
Here  is  a  library  book,  a  pocket  companion,  a  work  to  devour,  an 
admirable  and  seasonable  present.  Who  more  at  home  with  chatty' 
anecdotes  and  literary  illustrations  of  the  great  metropolis  than  the  ever 
delightful  Leigh  Hunt  ?  We  shall  return  to  this  charming  book  here- 
after. 


BELGIUM,  THE  RHINE,  ITALY,  GREECE,  AND  THE  MEDI- 
TERRANEAN.f 

CosTiNJBNTAL  illustrations,  at  a  moment  when  continental  travel  is 
almost  out  of  the  question,  must  acquire  qiute  a  new  interest.  If 
a  solace  remains  under  such  a  bereavement,  it  is  to  take  up  a  book  like 
tfiis,  bv  the  side  of  what  the  good  people  on  the  continent  call,  curiously 
enough,  a  *^  sea-coal*'  fire.  Imagine  seventy  and  upwards  of  beautifiu 
engravings,  for  a  little  more  than  a  guinea!  Truly  art  effects  » 
purely  English  object,  when  it  thus  imparts  to  those  less  fetvoured  by 
fortune  a  share  in  the  pleasures  hitherto  attainable  only  by  the  rich. 
Italy  and  Greece,  the  homes  of  ancient  art,  still  lovel;^  in  their  decay — 
tlie  Rhine,  oonseerated  by  a  thousand  legends — Belgium,  every  edifice 
of  which  recalls  assodations  of  sturdy  energy  and  commercial  activity-* 
the  Mediterranean,  whose  shores  are  endeared  by  historic  £Eune,  and 
charm  us  by  their  surpassing  loveliness,  summon  up  visions  of  romantic 
beauty,  which  will  not  meet  with  disappointment  in  those  who  refer  for 
gratitication  to  this  splendid  tome. 

*  The  Town ;  its  Memorable  Characters  and  Events.  By  Leigh  Hunt.  2 
vols.,  with  forty-flTe  illustrations.    Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

t  Bel^nm.  the  Rhine,  Italy.  Greece,  and  the  Shores  and  Islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean,  Blustrsted  in  a  Series  of  beaatifully-execated  EogravingB,  with 
Historical,  Classical,  and  Picturesque  Descriptions,  by  the  Rev.  O.  N.  Wright 
and  L.  F.  A.  Backingham,  Esq.    Feter  Jackson. 
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FISHER'S  DRAWING-ROOM  SCRAP  BOOK.* 
Chbistuas  is  the  season  wheu  me  meet  old  friendsr  It  is  with  no  small 
tniriosity  that  we  open  the  pages  of  each  successive  "  Drawiug-Room  Scrap 
Book,"  and  turn  from  one  beautiful  object  to  another.  How  pleasant  to 
gaze  at  that  miscalled  Ftcux  de  la  Concorde  as  pencilled  by  Allom  without 
fear  of  tumult  or  riot ;  to  visit  Luz,  Cauterets,  the  valley  of  the  Aosta, 
Pompeii  and  Adrianople,  without!moving  from  one*s  chair;  to  rouse  feelings 
long  dormant  by  l^e  contemplation  of  beauty  in  its  fairest  form ;  to  be- 
come sentimental  with  pen  and  pencil  sketches  of  ^'  enamoured  days"  and 
^'parting  vows,"  and  to  leave  off  in  the  happiest  of  all  frames  of  mmd, 
by  a  last  look  at  those  interiors  so  full  of  pleasant  and  holy  associations, 
St.  Gaden  at  Tours,  the  chapel  of  Dreux,  or  the  cathedral  of  hjoaa ! 
Meetly,  too,  have  Mrs.  Norton,  Lady  Dufferin,  and  their  colleagues, 
Colonel  Phipps,  Monckton  Milnes,  Lord  Viscount  Melbourne  (now  gone 
to  the  home  of  his  ancestors),  A.  Hayward,  Cecilia  Gore,  Baillie  Cochxaoe^ 
amd  others,  done  their  spiriting.  Mrs..  Norton  is  as  sweetly  sentimental 
as  ever,  and  Lady  Dufferin  charming  in  the  light  humorous  vein  in 
which  she  at  present  without  a  rival. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 

Tbc  Juvenile  Scrap  Book  for  1849,  edited  by  Miss  Jane  Strickland,  and  pub- 
lished by  Mr..  Peter  Jackson,,  presents  the  usual  variety  of  amusing  and  instruc- 
tive letter-press  and  pleasing  illustrations.  It  is»  as  it  always  lias  been,  an  ad- 
mirable present  book  for  the  young.  We  observe,  in  connexion  with  this  ex- 
cellent little  publication,  that  a  collection  of  the  best  articles  contributed  bv 
Mrs.  Ellis  to  the  juvenile  scrap-books  of  past  years  have  been  collected,  with 
their  illustrative  engravings,  into  one  volume,  under  the  title  o£  Fireside  Tedes 
for  the  Young,  by  Mrs.  Ellis,  and  issued  by  the  same  publisher. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  there  exists  at  present  no  history 
of  Ireland  of  a  character  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  general  reader. 
Works  of  this  kind  hitherto  published,  are  all  more  or  less  disfigured,  or  ren- 
dered totally  useless  by  the  political  or  religious  prejudices  of  the  writers;  Mr. 
Wright  has  undertaken  the  laborious  task  of  giving  to  the  world  a  true  and 
compendious  picture  of  Irish  history,  and  from  the  success  and  popularity 
of  his  previous  historical  writings,  and  the  learning  and  industry  which  he 
brings  to  bear  upon  tlie  undertaking,  we  have  no  doubt  tliat  we  shall  have  a 
standard  and  a  classical  work.  It  is  to  be  published  so  as  to  be  available  to  all 
classes,  in  numbers,  by  Messrs.  J.  and  F.  Tallis. 

Mr.  Colburn  has,  we  are  happy  to  see,  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
translation  of  the  Memoirs  of  Chateaubriand  in  half-crown  parts.  Whatever 
inav  be  the  peculiarities  of  that  illustrious  personage — ^his  immeasurable  vanity 
and  egotism — still  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  man  of  mark  and  genius, 
and  his  whole  life  was  replete  with  romantic  incidents  and  heroic  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  loyalty.  It  will  be  a  labour  of  love  to  turn  at  some  period  to 
this  remarkable  autobiography. 

We  luve  received  two  important  letters  from  Dr.  Granville ;  one  on  the 
Jormution  and  conttitutian  of  a  Kingdom  of  Upper  Italy, ^waA  a  second,  a  cod- 
tinuation  of  the  same  subject, — and  both  addressed  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Viscount  Palmerston,  which  it  is  impossible  to  notice  at  length  without  enter* 
log  upon  subjects  that  require  considerable  space  for  discussion,  and  which, 
in  the  meantime,  the  progress  of  events  is  settling  in  a  totally  opposite  way 
tii  what  was  anticipated  by  many.  The  same  observation  applies  itself  to 
Mr.  Hawkins's  letter  to  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  on  the  late  Revolution 
in  France.  Mr.  Hawkins  has  certainly  an  eccentricity  of  style,  which  always 
rescues  what  he  has  to  say  from  every-day  common-places. 

•  Fisher's  Drawing-Boom  Scrap  Book.  1849.  By  the  Honourabls  Mxtk  Nor* 
(on.    Feter  Jackson. 
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